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FROM  WAPPENMUNZEN  TO  GORGONEIA  TO  OWLS 

(Plates  1-2)  John  H.  Kroll 


Since  Kraay’s  classic  1956  paper,1  most  scholarship  on  the  archaic 
coinage  of  Athens  has  continued  to  focus  on  the  chronology  and  historical 
implications  of  the  early  owl  series.  In  comparison,  Athens’  earlier  and 
more  problematic  wappenmiinzen  coinage  has  attracted  surprisingly 
little  detailed  discussion.  Hopper  published  an  invaluable  reexamination 
of  the  die  record,  which  inter  alia  showed  that,  contrary  to  Seltman’s 
implausibly  complex  organization,  the  wappenmiinzen  issues  must  have 
followed  one  another  in  a normal  linear  sequence.2  But  despite  such 
progress,  the  wappenmiinzen  have  remained  one  of  the  most  elusive  of 
Greek  coinages  because  of  their  enigmatic  variety  of  changing  types. 
In  this  article  I argue  that  the  significance  of  these  changing  types  is 
readily  understood  through  comparison  with  certain  other  Greek  coin- 
ages, that  the  late  wappenmiinzen  with  gorgoneion  obverses  represent 
a special  transitional  stage  in  the  evolution  to  the  owl  coinage,  and  that 
the  resulting  conclusions  have  important  implications  for  the  chronology 
of  sixth-century  Athenian  coinage  as  a whole. 


1 C.  M.  Kraay,  “The  Archaic  Owls  of  Athens:  Classification  and  Chronology,” 
NC 1956,  pp.  43-68;  cited  hereafter  as  “Owls.”  For  an  excellent,  recent  summary  of 
early  Athenian  coinage,  C.  M.  Kraay,  Archaic  and  Classical  Greek  Coins  (Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles,  1976),  pp.  56-63;  cited  hereafter  as  ACGC. 

2 R.  J.  Hopper,  “Observations  on  the  Wappenmiinzen,”  Essays  Robinson,  pp.  16- 
39;  cited  hereafter  as  Hopper. 
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1.  THE  NUMISMATIC  CONTEXT  OF  THE  WAPPENMONZEN 

Over  the  years,  Seltman’s  hypothesis  that  the  wappenmiinzen  types 
reproduce  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  leading  families  of  sixth-century 
Athens3  has  lost  all  credibility.  Van  Buchem,  Lacroix,  and  Hopper  have 
demonstrated  that  the  very  existence  of  hereditary  family  badges  in 
ancient  Greece  is  a dubious  proposition  at  best  and  that  Seltman’s 
identification  of  particular  coin  devices  with  particular  families  was 
based  on  some  highly  arbitrary  manipulation  of  evidence.4  To  this  we 
may  add  the  negative  implications  of  revised  chronology:  so  long  as  the 
wappenmiinzen  could  be  considered  a pre-Peisistratid  coinage,  one  might, 
with  Seltman,  envisage  a succession  of  powerful  families  periodically 
gaining  control  of  the  state  and  mint,  each  family  in  turn  having  the 
coinage  stamped  with  its  hypothetical  emblem.  But  now  that  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  succeeding  owl  silver  began  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  sixth  century,  the  wappenmiinzen,  which  involved  only  14  different 
didrachm  types  or  issues  (Plates  1 and  2),  could  hardly  have  commenced 
before  the  middle  part  of  the  century.  Whether  instituted  around  the 
time  of  Peisistratus’  first  tyranny,  ca.  560,  or,  as  is  historically  more 
probable,  after  the  final  consolidation  of  his  power  in  546,  the  wappen- 
miinzen  should  fall  during  the  time  of  Peisistratid  rule,5  when  competition 
between  blocs  of  aristocratic  families  had  been  eliminated  as  a factor  in 
Athenian  politics.  In  all  fairness  to  Seltman,  however,  his  full  argument 
proposed  that  the  types  were  placed  on  the  wappenmiinzen  by  mint 
magistrates  and  that  the  types  served  in  effect  as  the  moneyers’  private 
badges.®  Apart  from  his  chronology,  it  is  only  Seltman’s  assumption 
that  the  moneyers  used  family  heraldry  that  has  been  seriously  and 
justifiably  questioned. 


3 C.  T.  Seltman,  Athens,  Its  History  and  Coinage  before  the  Persian  Invasion 
(Cambridge,  1924),  pp.  xviii-xix,  19-38;  cited  hereafter  as  Seltman. 

4 H.  J.  H.  van  Buchem,  “Family  Coats-of-Arms  in  Greece?”  CR  40  (1926),  pp.  181— 
83;  L.  Lacroix,  “Les  ‘blasons’  des  villes  grecques,"  Eludes  d'arcMologie  classique  1 
(Paris,  1955-56),  pp.  91-115;  R.  J.  Hopper,  “A  Note  on  Aristophanes,  Lysislrala 
665-70,"  ClassQ  10  (1960),  pp.  242-47. 

5 On  this  chronology  in  general,  ACGC,  pp.  58-60;  in  more  detail,  below,  pp.  7-10. 
® Seltman,  pp.  23-24,  38,  n.  1. 
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In  a recent  paragraph,  Kraay  has  raised  again  the  possibility  that  the 
types  were  moneyers’  symbols,  although  he  mentions  this  as  only  one  of 
three  possible  interpretations. 

Types  may  have  been  officially  current  for  short  periods  only, 
as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  thus  compelling  holders  of  currency  to 
pay  a premium  to  have  their  silver  restamped  at  intervals;  this 
might  explain  why  some  Wappenmiinzen  issues  survive  in  so  few 

specimens An  association  of  changing  types  with  successive 

Panathenaic  festivals  has  also  been  suggested,  for  most  of  the 
types  refer  to  the  cult  of  Athena  or  to  Panathenaic  contests. 
Finally,  the  ‘heraldic  theory’  can  perhaps  be  salvaged  in  part: 
a fragment  of  an  archon  list  from  the  reign  of  Hippias  proves 
that  some  noble  families  acquiesced  in  Pisistratid  rule  to  the 
extent  of  accepting  public  office;  it  would  not  be  unlike  Pisistra- 
tus  to  invite  rich  men  to  shoulder  part  of  the  cost  of  issues  of 
coinage  from  time  to  time,  and  to  require  them  to  stamp  such 
coins  with  some  distinctive  device  as  a mark  of  their  responsibil- 
ity for  good  weight  and  quality.7 

Kraay  declines  to  decide  between  the  three  suggestions  on  the  grounds 
that  “there  is  no  decisive  evidence  for  one  over  the  other.”  But  this 
judgement,  I believe,  is  unduly  pessimistic.  Far  from  being  unique  to 
the  wappenmunzen,  changing  obverse  types  were  characteristic  of  a 
number  of  other  Greek  coinages,  and  there  is  evidence  from  some  of 
these  coinages  that  the  changing  types  were  indeed  the  personally 
chosen  devices  of  mint  magistrates.  These  other  coinages  surely  provide 
the  essential  typological  context  for  interpreting  the  parallel  occurrence 
of  changing  types  at  Athens. 

The  most  conspicuous  non-Athenian  coinages  with  changing  obverses 
are  four  classical  electrum  and  gold  coinages  of  East  Greece:  the  late 
sixth-,  fifth-,  and  fourth-century  electrum  coins  of  Cyzicus,  whose 


7 ACGC,  pp.  59-60.  On  the  “festival”  theory,  see  “Owls,"  p.  65,  n.  1 ; Hopper,  p.  26; 
N.  Yalouris,  “Athena  als  Herrin  der  Pferde,”  Museum  Helvelicum  7 (1950),  pp.  52-55; 
H.  A.  Cahn,  “Dating  the  Early  Coinage  of  Athens,"  Kleine  Sehri fieri  zur  Mtlnzkunde 
und  Archaologie  (Basel,  1975),  p.  85.  In  none  of  these  works,  however,  is  the  theory 
defended  in  detail. 
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approximately  200  different  obverses  are  coupled  with  typeless  square 
punch  reverses;8  the  fifth-  and  fourth-century  electrum  coins  of  Phocaea 
and  Mytilene,  the  former  also  with  typeless  punch  reverses,8  the  latter 
with  changing  obverses  and  reverses;10  and  the  fourth-century  gold 
staters  of  Lampsacus,  whose  reverses  are  struck  with  a static  civic  type, 
a protome  of  Pegasus.11  As  one  might  expect,  this  East  Greek  tradition 
of  changing  obverses  can  be  traced  well  back  to  the  early  Ionian  electrum 
of  the  late  seventh  and  early  sixth  centuries  and  in  large  part  should 
account  for  the  great  variety  of  types  in  this  earliest  phase  of  Greek 
coinage. 

The  best  documented  instance  is  at  Samos,  where,  after  an  initial  phase 
of  typeless  “pre-coins,”  the  electrum  planchets  were  stamped  with  a 
succession  of  five  known  obverse  devices:  ram,  flying  bird,  swan,  facing 
lion’s  head,  and  swastika  or  tetraskeles.12  Weidauer’s  recent  monograph 
on  early  electrum  issues  demonstrates  that  a fair  number  of  other  Ionian 
coins  with  unrelated  obverse  types  are  likewise  to  be  assigned  to  a limited 
number  of  mints  through  reverse  die  links  or  distinctive  forms  of  reverse 
punches.13  For  example,  at  one  mint  (probably  Miletus)  the  obverse 
type  of  a butting  bull  is  linked  through  common  reverse  punches  to  the 
obverse  of  a reclining  horse.14  From  another,  a boar’s  head  obverse 


8 H.  von  Fritze,  "Die  Klektronpragung  von  Kyzikos,”  Xomisma  7 (1912),  pp.  1-38; 
see  also  ACGC,  pp.  260-65,  pi.  56,  953-67. 

9 F.  Bodenstedt,  Phokaisches  Elektron-Geld  von  600-326  v . Chr.  (Mainz,  1976), 
pis.  11-12;  see  also  ACGC,  pp.  265-66,  pi.  56,  969-73. 

10  F.  Bodenstedt  (above,  n.  9),  pis.  12-14;  see  also  ACGC,  p.  266,  pi.  56,  974-81. 

11  A.  Baldwin,  “Lampsakos:  The  Gold  Staters,  Silver  and  Bronze  Coinages,”  AJN 
53  (1924),  pp.  9-52,  pis.  1-3;  see  also  ACGC,  pp.  251,  259-60;  pi.  54,  918-24. 

12  J.  P.  Barron,  The  Silver  Coins  of  Samos  (London,  1966),  pp.  15-16,  pi.  30,  1-9; 
see  also  ACGC,  p.  26,  pi.  3,  66-67.  Changing  types  are  characteristic  also  of  the  later 
(ca.  525  B.C.)  electrum-plated  lead  coinage  of  Samos,  from  which  four  different  de- 
vices are  extant.  See  Barron,  p.  17,  pi.  30,  10-12,  with  A NS  Annual  Report  (1979), 
p.  13,  fig.  5;  see  also  ACGC,  pp.  29-30,  pi.  3,  68-69,  and  E.  S.  G.  Robinson,  “Some 
Electrum  and  Gold  Greek  Coins,”  AN  SCent,  pp.  591-94. 

13  L.  Weidauer,  Probleme  der  friihen  Elektronpragung  (Fribourg,  1975),  pp.  65-71; 
cited  hereafter  as  Weidauer. 

14  Weidauer,  pp.  30-31,  67,  pi.  14-15,  nos.  131-32  with  135.  From  other  technical 
considerations  Weidauer  groups  these  with  staters  and  fractions  bearing  the  type  of  a 
recumbant  lion,  nos.  126-30;  see  also  ACGC,  p.  25. 
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(with  an  imperfectly  preserved  inscription)  is  similarly  linked  to  an 
obverse  displaying  the  forepart  of  a lion.15  And  from  a third  mint,  which 
can  hardly  be  other  than  Ephesus,  the  well-known  stater  with  the  type  of 
a grazing  stag  and  the  inscription,  “I  am  the  badge  of  Phanes,”  shares 
the  scrambled,  linear  character  of  its  reverse  punches  with  pieces  whose 
obverse  types  are  respectively  a bee,  the  forepart  of  a stag,  and  a double 
or  single  gorgoneion.16  Admittedly,  in  this  last  grouping  there  is  no 
bona  fide  die  linkage;  but  pending  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
association  lends  strong  new  support  to  the  assumptions  that  the  Phanes 
stater  and  its  third,  which  is  inscribed  simply  with  Phanes’  name  in  the 
genitive,  belonged  to  a series  of  civic  issues  and  that  Phanes  himself  was 
a public  minting  official  who  signed  his  issue  with  his  stag  badge  and 
name  in  order  to  fix  his  responsibility  for  the  coins’  correct  weight  and 
alloy.17 

That  minting  officials  were  receiving  conspicuous  recognition  on  coin- 
age already  in  this  early  period  is  independently  implied  by  two  other 
early  electrum  issues  signed  with  inscriptions:  the  pre-Croesus  Lydian 
issues  that  bear  the  name  Valvel  or  ]kali[.18  Both  issues  bear  the  same 
lion’s  head  device  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.  But  since  neither  of  the  in- 
scriptions record  the  name  of  a Lydian  king,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what 
the  inscriptions  could  be  unless  they  are  signatures  of  royal  officials 
charged  with  the  coins’  production.19 

The  same  sort  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  changing  types  of  the  early 
civic  electrum  coins  of  Samos  and  other  Ionian  states.  Because  of  their 
variety  and  number,  the  types  for  the  most  part  cannot  be  identified  as 
state  badges  and  thus  in  all  probability  are  the  pictorial  signatures  of 
moneyers — like  Phanes — responsible  for  separate  issues.  Kraay  has 


15  Weidauer,  pp.  21,  66,  pi.  7,  nos.  56  with  57-58. 

16  Weidauer,  pp.  18-20,  68-69,  pis.  4-6,  nos.  33^16;  see  also  ACGC,  pi.  3,  53-54,  59. 

17  So  Weidauer,  p.  62,  and  Robinson  (above,  n.  12),  pp.  586-88.  Weidauer’s 
attribution  of  the  Phanes  and  other  coins  to  the  single  civic  mint  of  Ephesus  effec- 
tively undermines  the  alternative  views  that  Phanes  was  a private  banker  or  merchant 
(so  most  recently,  J.  Boardman,  The  Greeks  Overseas,  3rd  ed.  [London,  1980|,  p.  101) 
or  a dynast  or  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus  (P.  Gardner,  “Numismatic  Reattributions, ” 
NC  1878,  pp.  262-65;  ACGC,  p.  23)  who  issued  coins  in  his  own  name. 

18  Weidauer,  pp.  25-28,  pis.  11-12,  nos.  91-115,  see  also  ACGC,  p.  24,  pi.  3,  62-63. 

19  So,  tentatively,  Weidauer,  pp.  59-62,  and  ACGC,  pp.  24-25. 
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established  that  such  early  coinages  were  struck  for  use  within  the 
borders  of  the  issuing  states,20  which  made  the  addition  of  a fixed  state 
emblem  (or  inscribed  ethnic)  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
nature  of  electrum  coinage  made  accountability  of  minting  magistrates 
a particularly  crucial  consideration.  Whether  these  early  mints  employed 
a natural  or  an  artificially  controlled  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  the  tempta- 
tion must  always  have  been  great  for  officials  to  debase  the  alloy  with 
added  silver.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  tradition  of  changing 
issue  types  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  emergence  of  electrum  coinage 
itself.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  tradition  lived  on  as  long  as  Cyzicus, 
Phocaea,  and  Mytilene  continued  to  strike  electrum  in  the  classical 
period.21 

Moneyers’  signatures,  whether  pictorial  or  inscribed,  remained  of 
course  a prominent  feature  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  Greek  coinages 
down  into  Roman  times,  although  as  coins  came  to  bear  static  civic  (or 
regal)  types  the  issue  signatures  were  customarily  reduced  to  subsidiary 
symbols  and/or  inscribed  names  or  monograms.  Three  notable  exceptions 
are  the  aforementioned  gold  staters  of  Lampsacus  that  coupled  changing 
obverse  types  with  a static  national  reverse  type  (above,  n.  11);  the  fifth- 
century  tetradrachms  of  Melos,  which  bear  the  national  symbol  of  an 
apple  on  the  obverse  but  changing  types  on  the  reverse;22  and  the  fifth- 
and  fourth-century  silver  of  Abdera,  also  with  a civic  obverse,  a griffin, 


20  C.  M.  Kraay,  “Hoards,  Small  Change  and  the  Origin  of  Currency,”  JHS  84 
(1964),  pp.  76-85,  88-89. 

21  It  would  probably  be  mistaken  to  insist  that  the  changing  types  of  these  East 
Greek  electrum  coinages  were  in  all  cases  “personal”  in  the  strict  sense  that  each 
device  must  have  been  chosen  by  a single  official  to  represent  himself.  For  all  we 
know,  some  of  these  coinages  may  have  been  controlled  by  a board  of  officials  who 
collectively  selected  their  issue  type  without  reference  to  an  individual  member; 
or  types  in  some  cases  may  have  been  voted  by  some  higher  body  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. Such  instances,  however,  would  be  variants  of  administrative  procedure  rather 
than  of  type  function,  which  in  any  case  was  to  identify  minting  responsibility  by 
distinguishing  issues. 

22  C.  M.  Kraay,  “The  Melos  Hoard  of  1907  Re-examined,”  JVC  1964,  pp.  1-20, 
pis.  1-3;  esp.  p.  18:  "These  varying  reverses  are  much  more  plausibly  explained  as  the 
distinctive  marks  of  individuals  responsible  for  different  batches  of  coinage."  See 
also  ACGC,  p.  48,  pi.  7,  129-36. 
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but  with  changing  magistrates’  names  and  type-symbols  on  reverses.23 
In  view  of  the  relationship  between  the  magistrates’  names  and  the 
changing  pictorial  reverse  types,  this  last  coinage  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance for  illustrating  the  principle  that  changing  types  are  to  be  recogniz- 
ed as  moneyers’  symbols  writ  large.  Mention  finally  should  be  made  of 
the  changing  obverse  and  reverse  types  of  denarii  of  the  late  Roman 
Republic.  Since  these  types  too  are  accompanied  by  the  names  of  the 
moneyers  and  since  the  types  usually  refer  to  the  moneyers’  family 
history  or  political  connections,  there  is  again  no  doubt  that  the  types 
were  personal  rather  than  national  in  character.24 

It  should  be  no  different  in  sixth-century  Athens.  If  the  wappen- 
miinzen  are  at  all  to  be  understood  within  the  context  of  established 
Greek  minting  practice,  their  types  must  be  recognized  as  the  signatures 
of  individuals  entrusted  with  the  minting  of  the  successive  issues. 
Athens  had  always  maintained  close  ties  with  East  Greece,  but  at  no 
time  prior  to  the  Ionian  revolt  of  the  490s  were  these  ties  stronger  than 
during  the  Peisistratid  era.  Peisistratus’s  active  friendship  with  the 
tyrants  of  Naxos  and  Samos,  his  ritual  cleansing  of  Delos,  and  his 
adventurism  in  the  Hellespont  all  point  to  a strong  eastern  orientation 
in  his  foreign  policy;  and  under  the  cultural  patronage  of  the  Peisistratids 
an  unprecedented  wave  of  Ionian  influence  all  but  transformed  Athenian 
architecture  and  sculpture.25  The  wappenmunzen  began  early  in  this 
era.  Since  their  changing  types  represent  a borrowing  of  a well-estab- 

23  J.  M.  F.  May,  The  Coinage  of  Abdera  (London,  1966);  see  also  ACGC,  pp.  153-56, 
pi.  30,  531-40. 

24  Crawford,  pp.  725-42. 

25  Foreign  Policy:  A.  Andrewes,  The  Greek  Tyrants  (London,  1956),  p.  112.  Archi- 
tecture and  Sculpture:  \V.  B.  Dinsmoor,  The  Architecture  of  Ancient  Greece  (London, 
1950),  pp.  90,  143;  M.  Robertson,  A History  of  Greek  Art  (Cambridge,  1975),  pp.  78- 
79;  B.  S.  Ridgway,  The  Archaic  Style  in  Greek  Sculpture  (Princeton,  1977),  pp.  101-6, 
197-201;  J.  G.  Pedley,  “Cycladic  Influence  in  the  Sixth  Century  Sculpture  of  Attica," 
in  Athens  Comes  of  Age,  Papers  of  a Symposium  Sponsored  by  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  Princeton  Society,  and  the  Department  of  Art  and  Archaeology, 
Princeton  University  (Princeton,  1978),  pp.  53-63;  T.  L.  Shear,  Jr.,  “Tyrants  and 
Buildings  in  Archaic  Athens,”  Athens  Comes  of  Age,  p.  10.  It  was  during  this  period 
too  that  the  Athenian  aristocracy  adopted  not  only  the  rich  Ionian  fashion  in  dress 
but  other  cultural  aspects  of  leisured  East  Greek  society;  sec  H.  A.  Shapiro,  “Court- 
ship Scenes  in  Attic  Vase-Painting,”  AJA  85  (1981),  pp.  138-141,  esp.  n.  39. 
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lished  Ionian  monetary  convention,  the  character  of  this  earliest  Athen- 
ian coinage  should  be  regarded  as  one  further  manifestation  of  the 
impact  of  East  Greece  on  Peisistratid  Athens.26 

On  a number  of  Hellenistic  civic  coinages,  moneyers*  names  were 
recorded  in  recognition  of  the  public  service,  if  not  actual  personal 
expense,  rendered  by  the  wealthy  citizens  who  undertook  the  mint 
administration  as  a public  benefaction.27  While  it  may  be  anachronistic 
to  apply  the  notion  of  a developed  minting  liturgy  with  its  elements  of 
civic  obligation  and  financial  outlay  to  archaic  Athens,  the  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  Economics  (2.2.4)  does  mention  liturgies  at  Athens  for 


26  Nor  was  this  the  only  East  Greek  influence  on  archaic  Athenian  coinage.  Athens, 
perhaps  alone  of  mainland  Greek  states,  struck  at  least  one  issue  of  electrum,  four 
specimens  of  which  have  been  found  in  Athens.  These  hectae  have  an  owl  1.  on  the 
obverse  and  a reverse  incuse  square  that  has  every  appearance  of  containing  either 
the  letter  delta  or  alpha  or  a ligature  involving  one  of  these  letters;  Seltman,  pp.  80- 
81,  193,  pi.  14,  306-7;  J.  N.  Svoronos,  Les  monnaies  d’Alhines  (Munich,  1923-26), 
pi.  1,  1-5.  J.  P.  Six,  “Monnaies  grecques  incites  et  uncertaines,”  ArC1895,pp.  179- 
80,  read  delta  for  Delos  and  connected  the  coins  with  Peisistratus’  cleansing  of  Delos. 
Seltman,  p.  81,  read  delta  for  Delphi  and  associated  the  coins  with  the  Alcmaeonid 
exiles  there  shortly  before  510.  But  if  the  coins  were  struck  at  Athens,  the  letter  or 
ligature — unless  it  is  a magistrate’s  initial — should  probably  be  recognized  as  alpha 
or  alpha-tau  for  Athens  or  Attica.  The  design  on  one  of  the  two  reverse  dies  is  similar  to 
the  ligature  inscribed  on  spear  butts  from  the  archaic  Acropolis  (A.  Johnston,  “Some 
Inscribed  Sauroteres  from  the  Acropolis,”  Arc/iAnA//i9[1976],  pp.  87  89;  with  M.  Lang, 
Graffiti  and  Dipinti , the  Athenian  Agora  21  [Princeton,  1976],  pp.  51-52)  or  on  some 
Hellenistic  Athenian  shields  (J.  H.  Kroll,  “Some  Athenian  Armor  Tokens,”  Hesperia 
46  [1977],  p.  142),  but  the  interpretation  of  these  ligatures  on  the  armor  is  problematic. 
The  style  and  leftward  orientation  of  the  electrum  owls  (two  obverse  dies)  relates 
them  to  the  owls  on  wappenmtinzen  didrachins  (Plate  1,  12).  For  electrum  pieces  of 
similar  Euboeic  weight  possibly  related  to  Athenian  wappenmUnzen  but  with  plain 
punch  reverses,  see  Seltman,  p.  193,  pi.  14,  nos.  308  (strutted  wheel  obverse  = Traiti 
1,  nos.  220-21)  and  310  (facing  bull’s  head  obverse  — Traiti  1,  nos.  230-31).  Since 
one  of  the  bull’s  head  coins  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Athens  and  another  in 
Euboea,  and  since  strutted  wheel,  owl  1.,  and  bull’s  head  all  seem  to  be  among  the 
later  wappenmilnzen  devices  (below,  n.  46),  it  is  tempting  to  attribute  all  of  these 
electrum  coins  to  Athens  and  to  date  them  during  the  last  decade  of  the  wappen- 
milnzen  silver. 

27  Now  see  N.  F.  Jones,  “The  Autonomous  Wreathed  Tetradrachms  of  Magnesia  on 
Maeander,”  AH  SMS  24  (1979),  pp.  81-90;  with  M.  Thompson,  The  Hew  Style  Silver 
Coinage  of  Athens  (New  York,  1961),  pp.  93-99. 
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maintaining  warships,  training  choruses,  and  other  unspecified  services 
during  the  tyranny  of  Hippias.28  And,  as  Kraay  aptly  observed  with 
reference  to  the  known  archons  during  the  early  years  of  Hippias* 
rule,*9  the  Peisistratids  obtained  the  support  of  potentially  hostile 
aristocrats  by  appointing  them — along  with  the  tyrants’  own  friends  and 
relations — to  honorific  posts  in  the  city  administration.  No  higher 
personal  distinction  could  have  been  extended  to  overseers  of  the  mint 
than  to  allow  them  to  strike  coins  with  devices  of  their  own  choosing. 
At  the  same  time  these  moneyers’  types  served,  as  always,  the  more 
fundamental  and  practical  purpose  of  ensuring  against  adulteration  and 
sub-standard  weight  by  identifying  the  official  responsible  for  each 
coin  struck. 

Not  knowing  the  names  of  the  wappenmunzen  magistrates,  we  can 
only  speculate  on  the  possible  motives  that  governed  the  selection  of 
their  various  devices.  To  judge  from  occasional  punning  magistrate 
symbols  on  Abderite  and  New  Style  Athenian  silver,30  some  of  the  wap- 
penmunzen types  conceivably  contain  canting  allusions  to  personal 
names,  certain  of  the  horse  types  (Plate  1,  3,  7-9),  for  instance,  represent- 
ing magistrates  whose  names  began  in  “Hipp-.”  (One  immediately 
thinks  of  Peisistratus’  sons  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  one  or  both  of 
whom  might  very  well  have  served  as  moneyers  under  their  father, 
if  not  after  his  death.)  On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  owl  type  (Plate  1, 
12)  represents  a name  like  Glaukon  or  a theophoric  name  referring  to 
Athena  like  Athenodorus,  the  type  would  seem  to  be  essentially  public 
in  nature,  although  employed,  like  Phanes’  Ephesian  stag,  as  a magis- 
trate’s privately  chosen  issue  symbol. 

Seltman  made  much  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the  wappenmunzen  types 
occurs  at  least  once  as  a shield  blazon  in  scenes  painted  on  Attic  pottery. 
With  well  over  a hundred  different  Athenian  shield  devices  on  record, 
the  coincidence  is  perhaps  not  so  remarkable.  But  one  has  to  confess  in 
any  case  that  a moneyer  needing  an  emblem  for  his  issue  might  very  well 

28  SeeB.  A.  van  Groningen,  Aristotle,  le  second  liorede  Veconomique  (Leiden,  1933), 
pp.  72-75. 

29  Above,  p.  3.  On  the  political  implications  of  the  archon  list  to  which  Kraay 
refers,  Andrewes  (above,  n.  25),  p.  109-11. 

30  ACGC,  p.  155;  Thompson  (above,  n.  27),  p.  603. 
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have  turned  to  his  private  military  blazon.  It  may  be  more  significant, 
however,  that  all  of  the  wappenmiinzen  types  except  horse’s  hindquarters 
are  also  paralleled  on  other  Greek  coinages  with  changing  types  or  sym- 
bols. Frontal  lion’s  head,  tetraskeles  (though  not  triskeles),  forepart  of 
horse,  bull  (if  not  bull’s  head  facing),  and  beetle  served  as  types  on  early 
Samian  and  unattributed  Ionian  electrum  coins.31  The  changing  reverse 
types  of  fifth-century  Melian  tetradrachms  include  a four-spoked  wheel, 
a cross-bar  wheel,  and  the  triskeles.32  Wheel,  amphora,  owl,  astragal,  and 
lion’s  head  frontal  occur  as  magistrates’  symbols  on  fifth-century  Samian 
silver;  beetle,  amphora,  owl,  horse,  and  astragal  as  magistrates’  symbols 
on  Abderite  silver  of  the  fifth  and  early  fourth  centuries.33  Such  icono- 
graphical  parallels  imply  that  the  motives  responsible  for  the  wappen- 
miinzen  types  were  probably  the  same  as  the  motives  that  underlie 
private  magistrates’  badges  on  the  coinages  of  other  Greek  states.  In 
general  terms,  we  may  identify  such  devices  as  private  by  their  changing 
behavior  and  the  predominately  “unofficial”  character  of  their  icono- 
graphy. But  beyond  this  it  is  rarely  possible  to  go.  Even  at  Abdera, 
where  changing  types  and  symbols  are  accompanied  by  the  names  of  the 
magistrates  who  apparently  selected  them,  the  personal  or  other  as- 
sociations of  the  vast  majority  of  the  devices  remain  obscure.  Thus 
we  may  conjecture,  but  we  cannot  expect  to  know,  why  particular 
Athenians  earlier  chose  to  be  represented  by  specific  wappenmiinzen 
types. 


2.  THE  GORGONEION  ISSUES 

One  of  the  wappenmiinzen  devices  stands  apart  and  must  be  exempted 
from  the  foregoing  discussion.  This  is  the  gorgoneion,  which  was  intro- 
duced with  the  tetradrachm  denomination  towards  the  end  of  the 


31  Above,  n.  12;  Weidauer,  nos.  131-32,  138-46, 154-65,  199-203;  Traili  l.no.  222, 
with  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Excavations  of  Ephesus  (London,  1908),  p.  87,  nos.  81-83 
(beetle).  Electrum  coins  with  wheel  and  bull’s  head  facing  obverses  may  or  may  not 
be  Athenian  (above,  n.  26). 

32  Kraay,  “Melos”  (above,  n.  22),  nos.  13-16,  29,  35,  36,  45. 

33  Barron  (above,  n.  12),  pp.  183-85,  nos.  25-27,  38-39,  40-43,  44;  p.  190,  no.  80. 
May  (above,  n.  23),  nos.  126-29,  164-70,  175-76,  186,  423-38. 
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wappenmunzen  series.34  Primarily  from  its  behavior,  Seltman  recognized 
that  the  gorgoneion  obverse  of  the  wappenmunzen  tetradrachms 
(Plate  2,  16-17)  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a private  symbol.35  Its  position 
as  the  obverse  type  on  a bifacial  coinage  and  its  retention  through  two 
issues,  distinguished  by  the  respective  reverse  types  of  a bull’s  head 
facing  and  the  head  and  paws  of  a frontal  lion,  show  it  rather  to  be  the 
first  public  or  national  coin  type  of  Athens.  As  the  centerpiece  of 
Athena’s  aegis,  the  gorgoneion  was,  like  her  owls,  one  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate symbols  of  her  city.  In  this  connection  the  gorgoneion  was 
later  employed  as  a symbol  of  Athenian  citizenship  on  fourth-century 
Athenian  bronze  allotment  plates  alongside  other  validating  stamps 
with  owl  devices  (Plate  1,  A).36  With  the  adoption  of  this  static,  civic 
obverse  for  Athens’  first  tetradrachms,  the  traditional,  changing  mon- 
eyers’  devices  were  now  simply  transferred  to  the  tetradrachms’  reverses, 
thus  producing  for  the  first  time  at  Athens — and  very  possibly  for  the 
first  time  anywhere  in  Aegean  Greece — a genuinely  two-sided  coinage.37 

The  sole  surviving  tetradrachm  of  the  gorgoneion /bull’s  head  variety 
(Plate  2,  16)  shares  its  obverse  die  (Seltman  A 208)  with  several  tetra- 
drachms of  the  relatively  large  gorgoneion /lion’s  head  issue.38  The  wear 
of  the  die  on  two  of  the  lion’s  head  tetradrachms  (Plate  2,  17)  indicates 
that  the  bull’s  head  issue  preceded  the  lion’s  head  issue,  as  one  might 
independently  deduce  from  the  didrachms  that  must  accompany  the 
tetradrachms.39  Didrachms  with  the  bull’s  head  badge  (Plate  2,  13)  are 

34  On  the  position  of  the  gorgoneion  tetradrachms  as  immediate  predecessors  of  the 
earliest  owls,  see  “Owls,”  pp.  45-46;  Hopper,  p.  23;  ACGC,  p.  58. 

35  Seltman,  pp.  50-52,  86-88,  where  the  gorgoneion  is  termed  the  “official  badge” 
as  opposed  to  the  bull’s  or  lion’s  head  “private  badges.” 

38  J.  H.  Kroll,  Athenian  Bronze  Allotment  Plates  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1972),  pp.  43- 
44,  53-56,  with  plates,  pp.  301-24.  The  gorgoneion  appears  again  as  an  obverse  type 
on  an  issue  of  Athenian  bronze  coins  of  the  mid  first  century  B.C.  in  a learned  revival 
of  the  archaic  type,  see  J.  H.  Kroll,  “Two  Hoards  of  First-Century  B.C.  Athenian 
Bronze  Coins,  ADelt  27  (1972),  Melelai,  pp.  98,  111,  pi.  36,  16-20. 

37  Cf.  “Owls,”  p.  60,  which  surveys  the  chronology  of  the  earliest  Greek  bifacial 
coinages. 

38  Seltman,  p.  195,  pi.  14,  nos.  315-18. 

39  The  contemporaneity  of  the  gorgoneion/lion’s  head  didrachms  with  the  tetra- 
drachms with  the  same  devices  was  recognized  by  Hopper,  p.  23,  and  by  M.  Price 
and  N.  Waggoner,  Archaic  Greek  Coinage,  the  Asyut  Hoard  (London,  1975),  pp.  65-66. 
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of  normal  wappenmiinzen  type,  with  moneyer’s  device  obverse  and 
incuse-square  reverse.  The  didrachms  with  the  lion’s  head  symbol 
(Plate  2, 14),  however,  have  assumed  a quasi-bifacial  character  in  keeping 
with  the  new  tetradrachm  format.  They  bear  the  new  civic  gorgoneion 
type  on  their  obverse  and  the  magistrate’s  lion’s  head  facing  on  the 
reverse,  although  in  order  to  avoid  any  significant  alteration  of  the  tra- 
ditional didrachm  appearance,  the  lion’s  head  is  reduced  to  a tiny  symbol 
and  crowded  into  the  upper  triangle  of  the  standard  quadripartite  incuse 
pattern. 

There  remain  the  related  and  more  numerous  didrachms  with  gorgo- 
neion obverses  but  plain  incuse-square  reverses  (Plate  2,  15).  Since  the 
gorgoneion/plain-incuse  didrachms  lack  a moneyer’s  badge,  one  cannot 
insert  them  between  the  bull’s  head  and  the  gorgoneion/lion’s  head 
didrachms.  Logically,  they  must  fall  after  the  latter  at  the  very  end  of 
the  wappenmiinzen  didrachm  series,  an  arrangement  that  seems  to  have 
support  from  obverse  die  linking.  Hopper  expresses  uneasiness  about 
Seltman’s  obverse  linkage  of  Seltman  nos.  88a  and  90a  (didrachms  with 
lion’s  head  reverse)  to  no.  87a  (a  worn  didrachm  with  plain  reverse) 
through  anvil  die  A 60,  but  notes  that  88a  and  90a  may  share  this  A 60 
die  with  the  Ashmolean  didrachm,  plain  reverse  (Plate  2,  15).40  The 
dulled  features  of  the  Ashmolean  obverse  show  that  it  was  struck  from  a 
worn  die;  so  that,  if  the  latter  really  is  the  same  anvil  die  used  for  nos.  80a 
and  90a,  it  would  prove  the  priority  of  the  didrachms  with  lion’s  head  to 
those  with  unadorned  reverses.41 


40  Hopper,  pp.  23-24,  27  (no.  [g]  2),  36,  with  reference  to  Seltman,  p.  165,  pi.  4. 

41  According  to  Hopper  (pp.  23-24,  27),  the  Ashmolean  didrachm  shares  its  reverse 
die  with  Seltman  no.  85a,  a plain-reverse  didrachm  that  Seltman  also  linked  through 
A 60  to  the  lion’s  head  didrachms  nos.  88a  and  90a.  If  the  A-die  identification  is 
sound  here,  it  would  demonstrate  again  the  precedence  of  lion’s  head  over  plain- 
reverse  gorgoneion  didrachms,  since  the  anvil  die  of  85a  is  very  worn  and  had 
developed  a substantial  crack  at  the  left  over  the  ear  of  the  gorgoneion.  By  letter. 
Professor  Hopper  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  long  teeth  of  the  gorgoneion  of  85a 
suggest  its  obverse  die  is  other  than  A 60.  But  the  teeth  could  have  been  touched  up 
or  recut  as  the  die  was  wearing  down;  certainly  other  idiosyncratic  configurations  in 
the  face  of  the  no.  85a  gorgoneion  closely  match  those  on  the  gorgoneia  of  nos.  88a 
and  90a.  There  is  no  die  evidence  to  suggest  the  opposite  arrangement  of  gorgoneion 
didrachms,  i.e.  plain  reverses  before  reverses  with  lion’s  head  symbol. 
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However  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  see  why,  after  a very  short  experi- 
mental phase,  the  diminutive  lion’s  head  was  discontinued  on  the 
gorgoneion  didrachms.  The  symbol  was  negligible  enough  to  begin  with 
and  could  never  have  been  miniaturized  still  further  for  insertion  into  a 
triangle  of  the  accompanying  gorgoneion/incuse-square  obols,  which, 
to  judge  from  the  number  extant,  were  struck  in  quantity.4*  The  lion’s 
head  would  have  been  retained  on  the  obols  and  didrachms  if  the  Athen- 
ians were  willing  to  introduce  true  reverse  types  on  these  denominations. 
But  innovation  in  design  was  conservatively  resisted  except  on  the 
new  tetradrachm  denomination,  which  had  no  tradition  behind  it. 
As  a result,  the  gorgoneion  didrachms  and  obols  became  the  first 
Athenian  coins  to  have  been  struck  without  a magistrate’s  badge  and 
served  to  institutionalize  this  feature  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  owl 
types. 

The  novelty  of  the  tetradrachm  denomination  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction  is  emphasized  by  two  pellets  in  the  reverse  field  of  some  of 
the  earliest  gorgoneion/lion’s  head  tetradrachms  (Plate  2,  17).  The 
pellets  appear  on  two  reverse  dies,  both  of  which  are  linked  through  the 
above-mentioned  anvil  die  Seltman  A 208  to  the  gorgoneion/bull’s  head 
tetradrachm,  and  occur  in  different  locations  on  each  of  the  reverse 
dies.43  They  are  clearly  intended  as  marks  of  value.  Since  the  wappen- 
miinzen  didrachms  have  the  same  weight  as  contemporary  (tridrachm) 
staters  of  Corinth  and  the  same  subdivisions  as  the  somewhat  heavier 
(didrachm)  staters  of  Aegina,  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  the 
wappenmunzen  didrachms  were  similarly  recognized  as  “staters.”  The 
twin  pellets  on  early  wappenmunzen  tetradrachms  confirm  this  by  indi- 
cating that  the  tetradrachms  were  officially  regarded  as  doubles  or  dista- 
ters. 

A final  observation  on  the  gorgoneion  wappenmunzen  concerns  the 
purity  of  their  silver.  The  six  specimens  (all  obols)  that  have  been 
analyzed  show  the  same  extremely  low  percentages  of  copper  and  gold  as 


42  Hopper,  p.  36,  mentions  51  surviving  gorgoneion  obols.  Quarter  obols  were  also 
struck;  Seltman,  p.  166,  pi.  4,  dd. 

43  Seltman,  p.  89,  n.  4;  p.  195,  pi.  14,  nos.  317-18. 
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in  the  fifth-century  owl  coinage.44  Kraay  and  Wallace  have  pointed  out 
that  the  minimal  copper  and  gold  in  the  owl  silver  contrasts  markedly 
with  the  inconsistent  and  considerably  higher  overall  percentages  of 
such  impurities  in  the  wappenmiinzen,  and  they  plausibly  attributed  the 
difference  to  different  sources  of  silver  for  the  two  coinages.  In  as  much 
as  the  owl  coinage  of  the  fifth  century  was  doubtless  struck  from  Laurion 
silver,  the  wappenmiinzen  silver  ought  to  be  non-Attic,  imported  in  part 
from  the  Pangaeum  region  where  the  Peisistratids  had  mining  interests.45 
High  copper  and  gold  content  do  not  characterize  the  wappenmiinzen  as 
a whole,  however,  but  only  those  analyzed  specimens  from  pre-gor- 
goneion  issues  (with  beetle,  hindquarters  of  horse,  pomegranate,  and 
wheel  obverses).  The  fact  that  the  gorgoneion  coinage  was  minted  from 
the  same  silver  as  the  owls  implies  that  the  shift  from  foreign  to 
domestically  produced  silver  must  have  taken  place  shortly  before  the 
gorgoneion  issues.  Not  until  systematic  metallurgical  analyses  can  be 
run  on  all  the  wappenmiinzen  issues  and  until  the  actual  sequence  of  the 
pre-gorgoneion  issues  can  be  more  securely  reconstructed  will  it  be  possi- 
ble to  determine  precisely  when  this  changeover  occurred.46  But  the 
process  ought  to  have  been  a gradual  one.  And  in  this  regard  it  is  worth 
noting  that  of  the  16  analysed  wappenmiinzen  with  wheel  obverses, 


44  C.  M.  Kraay,  The  Composition  of  Greek  Silver  Coins  (Oxford,  1962),  p.  15,  with 
diagrams  2 and  3;  W.  P.  Wallace,  “The  Early  Coinages  of  Athens  and  Euboia,”  NC 
1962,  p.  27.  The  similarity  of  the  gorgoneion  to  the  owl  silver  may  be  seen  at  a glance 
from  the  tables  of  Kraay  and  Wallace.  One  of  the  gorgoneion  obols  (Wallace,  no.  21) 
has  an  exceptionally  high  copper  percentage,  but  one  finds  such  occasional  high 
deviations  also  among  the  owl  readings. 

46  Kraay  (above,  n.  44),  pp.  16,  33-34;  Wallace  (above,  n.  44),  pp.  25-26,  28-30. 
The  reservations  voiced  by  E.  J.  P.  Raven,  “Problems  of  the  Earliest  Owls,”  Essays 
Robinson,  pp.  56-57,  are  directed  mainly  at  the  assumptions  that  the  change  from 
imported  to  locally  mined  silver  occurred  with  the  beginning  of  the  owl  coinage  and 
that  all  or  most  of  the  silver  of  the  earlier  coinage  came  specifically  from  Thraco- 
Macedonian  sources. 

46  At  present  the  sequence  has  to  be  reconstructed  from  considerations  of  style, 
from  reverse  die  links  between  a few  of  the  types,  and  from  the  association  of  the 
bull’s  head  and  gorgoneion  didrachms  with  the  late  tetradrachms;  see  Hopper, 
pp.  19-24,  39.  The  arrangement  of  didrachm  types  in  my  plates  follows  the  listing 
of  Hopper,  p.  38.  Further  metallurgical  analyses  may  assist  in  the  problem  of 
relative  chronology. 
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about  half  have  a silver  composition  similar  to  the  gorgoneion  and  owl 
silver  while  the  remaining  half  contain  impurities  of  a much  higher 
magnitude.  This  at  least  suggests  that  exploratory  workings  in  the  upper 
veins  at  Laurion  had  been  initiated  and  were  becoming  progressively 
more  productive  as  the  wappenmunzen  coinage  developed.  Accordingly, 
by  the  time  of  the  gorgoneion  issues,  production  had  become  substantial 
enough  to  end  Athens’  dependence  on  foreign  supplies. 


3.  TRANSITION  TO  THE  OWLS 

The  pre-gorgoneion  wappenmunzen  differ  from  the  early  owl  coinage 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  character  of  their  types  and  silver  but  also  as 
regards  their  main  didrachm  denomination,  their  relatively  abundant 
fractions,  and  their  limited  circulation,  for  the  hoard  evidence  makes  it 
clear  that  the  didrachms  did  not  normally  travel  outside  of  Attica  and 
Central  Greece.  In  contrast,  the  owls  featured  fixed  national  types  and 
an  inscribed  ethnic  that  emphatically  identifies  them  as  Athenian; 
their  major  denomination  is  the  larger,  more  convenient  and  showy  te- 
tradrachm,  which  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  proportionally  fewer 
fractions;  and  they  have  been  found  in  vast  quantities  overseas,  parti- 
cularly in  hoards  in  South  Italy,  Sicily  and  Egypt.  From  all  this  Kraay 
drew  the  necessary  conclusions  that  the  owls  were  minted  primarily  for 
international  trade — Attic  silver  coined  as  a surplus  commodity  for 
export  abroad — and  that  the  change  from  the  local  wappenmunzen  to 
the  owl  coinage  reflected  a fundamental  redirection  of  Athenian  monetary 
policy.  The  old  didrachms  with  their  personal  types  were  replaced  with 
the  larger  denomination  owls  that  proclaim  an  Athenian  origin  specific- 
ally to  facilitate  the  coins’  recognition  and  desirability  far  from  the 
borders  of  Attica.47 

47  “Owls,”  pp.  48-49,  62-64.  Also  Kraay,  “Hoards”  (above,  n.  20),  pp.  80-83; 
and  ACGC,  pp.  60,  63,  319.  Six  hoards  from  Attica  and  Euboea  consisted  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  wappenmunzen:  IGCII  2,  3,  5,  9,  10,  12.  In  contrast,  wappenmOnzen 
didrachms  and  fractions  that  drifted  into  foreign  hoards  are  limited  to  a standing 
horse  didrachm  and  a forepart  of  a horse  r.  didrachm  in  Sakha  1897  (IGCH  1639), 
a wheel  didrachm  in  Asyut  1968  or  1969  ( IGCH  1644),  a wheel  didrachm  in  Fayum 
1957  ( IGCH  1646),  another  wheel  didrachm  in  Taranto  1911  ( IGCH  1874),  and  a 
wheel  obol  in  Jordan  1967  (IGCH  1482).  The  sizable  group  of  wheel  and  gorgoneion 
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We  may  now  add  that  the  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  this  reform 
was  the  discovery  of  Attic  silver  in  surplus  proportions  just  before  the 
gorgoneion  issues  and  that  the  reform  itself  was  evolutionary  in  nature. 
It  began  with  the  creation  of  the  gorgoneion /bull's  head  tetradrachm, 
which  introduced  the  two  features  most  crucial  for  foreign  export:  a static 
national  type  and  the  larger,  more  ingot-like  denomination.  The  tetra- 
drachms  were  continued  in  a lion’s  head  emission,  whose  six  obverse  and 
twelve  reverse  dies  and  considerable  range  in  variant  details  suggest 
striking  probably  for  about  two  or  three  years.  If  the  office  of  mint 
magistrate  was  held  for  one-year  terms  (see  below),  it  is  possible  there- 
fore that  some  of  the  lion’s  head  tetradrachms  were  struck  under  the 
supervision  of  one  or  more  magistrates  in  addition  to  the  one  who 
originally  chose  the  lion’s  head  as  a personal  device.  Once  the  moneyer 
was  no  longer  receiving  recognition  on  the  accompanying  gorgoneion 
didrachms  and  obols,  such  recognition  could  have  easily  been  sacrificed 
on  the  tetradrachms,  which,  being  designed  for  export,  were  best  kept 
unaltered,  their  types  frozen  to  insure  acceptability  in  foreign  markets. 

However,  even  if  only  one  moneyer  was  responsible  for  the  full  emis- 
sion of  lion’s  head  tetradrachms,  it  must  have  become  rapidly  apparent 
that  the  hybrid  half-publicly,  half-privately  signed  gorgoneion  tetra- 
drachm was  in  the  long  run  an  imperfect  form  for  encouraging  demand 
for  the  new  Attic  silver.  The  solution  was  to  eliminate  the  private 
symbol  from  the  reverse,  as  had  already  been  done  on  the  gorgoneion 
didrachms.  But  this  in  turn  presented  the  problem  of  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  gorgoneion  obverse  and  add  a second  civic  device  to  the  reverse 
or  whether  to  redesign  the  tetradrachms  afresh,  ideally  along  more 
explicitly  “Athenian”  lines.  The  latter  course  was  wisely  chosen  and 
brilliantly  executed  by  having  the  name  of  the  city  stated  on  both  sides 
of  the  tetradrachms,  through  the  head  of  eponymous  Athena  on  the 
obverse  and  an  inscribed  ethnic  on  the  owl  reverse. 

Since  the  population  of  Attica  had  long  been  accustomed  to  dealing  in 
unifacial  didrachms,  the  domestic  coinage  remained  essentially  un- 


didrachms and  fractions  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  Schubin,  Poland  (Seltman, 
pp.  133-34, 148),  hardly  belongs  in  this  list;  the  provenance  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme 
(“Owls,”  p.  49,  n.  1),  not  least  because  the  group  has  every  appearance  of  being  an 
Attic  find. 
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changed  until  well  into  the  early  period  of  the  owl  coinage.  Any  change 
that  did  occur  was  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  foreign-directed 
tetradrachms.  The  gorgoneion  type  was  not  added  to  didrachms  and 
fractions  until  after  it  had  been  adopted  for  the  tetradrachms  and  for  a 
•while  this  was  as  far  as  the  Athenians  were  willing  to  go.  After  only  two 
experimental  reverse  dies  with  the  lion’s  head  symbol,  the  gorgoneion 
didrachms  reverted  to  fully  typeless  reverses,  even  though  this  meant 
ending  the  long  tradition  of  private  symbol  types  on  the  local  coinage. 
The  continued  striking  of  didrachms  implies  that  the  new  tetradrachm 
denomination  was  apparently  not  intended  nor  expected  to  replace  the 
didrachm  stater  in  the  local  economy.  Although  the  gorgoneion  di- 
drachms were  minted  in  a quantity  £bout  twice  that  of  the  gorgoneion 
tetradrachms  (see  below),  not  one  specimen  of  the  former  has  yet  been 
reported  from  a hoard  outside  of  Attica  or  Euboea.  The  gorgoneion 
coins  that  did  travel  were  those  that  were  intended  to,  namely,  the  tetra- 
drachms, which  appear  with  remarkable  consistency  in  overseas  hoards 
also  containing  early  Group  H or  L owl  tetradrachms.48  But  since  the 
gorgoneion  tetradrachms  turn  up  as  well  in  hoards  from  Central  Greece,49 
we  see  that  the  tetradrachms  nevertheless  achieved  a swift  popularity  at 
home,  with  the  result  that  the  didrachm  staters  were  ultimately  dis- 
continued. 

Relatively  few  owl  fractions  seem  to  have  been  minted  during  the 
earliest,  Group  H period  of  the  owl  coinage.  Seltman  lists  just  eight 
Group  H obols  and  one  hemiobol.  More  significantly,  all  of  these  frac- 
tions are  by  style  related  only  to  the  later  Group  H tetradrachms.60  As 


48  Single  gorgoneion/lion’s  head  tetradrachms  are  represented  in  the  Benha  1929 
hoard  (/GC//  1640),  which  contained  Group  H and  L owls,  and  in  two  hoards  cited 
in  the  preceding  note:  Asyut  (with  numerous  Group'L  and  later  owls)  and  Taranto 
(five  Group  H owls).  Raven  (above,  n.  45),  p.  58,  n.  1,  notes  a gorgoneion/bull’s 
head  tetradrachms  in  Motya,  Sicily,  presumably  from  a hoard  there. 

49  Athens  ca.  1788  ( IGCH  2);  Eleusis  ca.  1883  (IGCI1 5), seen. 51  below;  and  Eretria 
ca.  1870  ( IGCH  9). 

60  Seltman  (p.  192)  rightly  notes  that  the  Group  H obols  and  hemiobol  (his  pi.  22, 
v and  £)  have  their  only  close  obverse  and  reverse  stylistic  parallels  in  the  tetra- 
drachms, Seltman,  nos.  300  a and  b (his  pi.  13,  A 196,  P 245).  Raven  (above,  n.  45), 
p.  51,  verifies  that  the  late  position  of  these  tetradrachms  in  Group  H “is  confirmed 
by  die-linking  as  well  as  style.” 
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with  the  gorgoneion  device,  the  owl  types,  devised  specifically  for  the 
export  tetradrachms,  appear  on  smaller  internal  denominations  only 
after  an  interval,  which  in  the  case  of  the  owl  types  was  almost  certainly 
a matter  of  a few  years.  During  most  of  the  Group  H period  the  small 
change  of  Attica  therefore  must  have  continued  to  consist  of  wappen- 
miinzen.  The  Eleusis  1883  find  ( 1GCH  5)  shows  in  fact  that  wappen- 
mUnzen  fractions  and  tetradrachms  circulated  as  late  as  the  second, 
Group  L phase  of  the  owls.51  And  if  these  small  and  largest  denomina- 
tions remained  in  circulation,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  wap- 
penmiinzen  didrachms  did  likewise.52 

On  the  strength  of  an  anecdote  in  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  Economics 
(2.2.4)  about  Hippias  demonetizing  and  calling  in  the  coinage,  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  wappenmiinzen  were  collected  and  melted  down 
for  restriking  into  owls  at  the  time  when  the  latter  were  introduced.53 
But  unless  such  a restriking  was  improbably  selective,  it  would  have  left 
the  Athenians  with  no  coins  but  tetradrachms  until  near  the  end  of  the 
Group  H period.  Furthermore,  a hypothetical  recoining  at  the  end  of 
the  wappenmiinzen  series  would  have  had  an  especially  deleterious  effect 
on  the  survival  rate  of  the  latest,  gorgoneion  wappenmiinzen.  Yet  of 
all  varieties  of  wappenmiinzen  didrachms,  it  is  precisely  the  gorgoneia 


51  The  excavated  find  included  three  wheel  obols,  a gorgoneion  obol,  a bull’s  head 
hemiobol,  a Group  L liemidrachm  (like  Plate  2, 23) — all  corroded  together  in  a lump  — 
and  a gorgoneion/lion's  head  tetradrachm  that  was  found  “nearby”  at  the  same  level. 
The  association  of  the  tetradrachm  is  probable  since  the  hoard  may  very  well  have 
been  disturbed  by  later  building  operations  in  the  Telcsterion  area  where  it  was 
found,  see  U.  Koehler,  “Numismatische  Beitrage,”  MDAI(A)  9 (1884),  pp.  357-58. 
The  Acropolis  1886  find  (IGCU  12)  combines  wappenmiinzen  "wheels”  with  owls  of  a 
much  later  date;  but  since  there  are  no  intermediate  pieces  to  link  these  two  groups, 
the  find  has  every  appearance  of  being  a collection  of  two  dedications  rather  than  a 
currency  hoard  (compare  Price  and  Waggoner  [above,  n.  39],  p.  20).  The  coins  appear 
to  have  been  exposed  to  fire  (Seltman,  p.  147,  n.  1),  an  indication  that  they  were 
housed  in  one  of  the  treasuries  or  temples  put  to  the  torch  by  the  Persians  in  480. 

52  The  Pascha  1883  find  (IGCH  10)  contained  seven  wappenmiinzen  didrachms, 
including  gorgoneia,  along  with  Group  H and/or  L and  Group  Gi  owls;  but  since  this 
is  an  Euboean  hoard,  it  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  contemporary  pattern  of 
circulation  in  Attica. 

53  R.  T.  Williams,  “The  ‘Owls’  and  Hippias,”  JVC  1966,  pp.  12-13;  ACGC,  pp.  59- 
60. 
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that  have  survived  in  the  greatest  numbers.54  Now  the  story  about 
Hippias  can  alternatively  be  understood  to  mean  that,  having  declared 
the  existing  coinage  adokimon  and  having  called  it  in  on  the  pretext  of 
restriking  it,  Hippias — once  the  coinage  was  collected — handed  back 
the  same  coins  unchanged  while  keeping  a percentage  through  an  ex- 
change rate  favorable  to  himself.  The  available  numismatic  evidence 
strongly  favors  this  second  interpretation,  which  makes  for  a more 
ingenious  and  profitable  scheme  on  Hippias’  part — the  point,  of  course, 
of  the  anecdote — and  could  have  occurred  with  any  coinage  at  any  time 
during  his  tyranny.55 

If  wappenmiinzen  didrachms  and  fractions  continued  to  circulate  in 
Attica  down  into  the  time  of  the  Group  H tetradrachms,  might  not  the 
minting  of  gorgoneion  didrachms  and  obols  have  continued  into  this 
period  as  well?  The  possibility  cannot  be  dismissed.  Hopper  counted 
10-13  obverse  dies  for  the  gorgoneion  didrachms,5®  a number  that  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  six  obverse  dies  known  for  the  gorgoneion/ 
lion’s  head  tetradrachms.  Had  the  gorgoneion  didrachms  been  dis- 
continued when  the  gorgoneion  tetradrachms  were  replaced  with  the  owl 
tetradrachms,  the  didrachms  would  have  been  struck  in  a concentration 
approximately  double  that  of  the  tetradrachms,  even  though  the  latter 
were  coined  primarily  for  the  export  of  surplus  silver,  and  even  though 
throughout  the  succeeding  owl  coinage  the  mint  seems  regularly  to  have 
coined  more  heavily  in  tetradrachms  than  in  smaller  denominations. 

54  Hopper  notes  (p.  39)  that  “in  the  case  of  the  gorgoneia.. .a  surprisingly  large 
number  have  survived  with  identical  dies.” 

55  In  his  commentary,  van  Groningen  (above,  n.  28),  p.  72,  emphatically  argues  for 
this  second  interpretation  on  textual  grounds  alone.  Price  and  Waggoner  (above, 
n.  39),  p.  67,  accept  Williams’  interpretation  but  suggest  that  Hippias  recoined 
earlier  wappenmiinzen  at  the  time  that  the  gorgoneion  tetradrachms  were  introduced; 
but  this  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  hoards,  especially  Athens  ca.  1788  ( IGC1I 
2)  which  contained  both  early  wappenmiinzen  and  gorgoneia. 

5®  Hopper  (p.  38,  item  [e]>  mentions  “16  or  19”  anvil  dies  for  “gorgoneia  of  the  two 
groups  with  and  without  the  lion-mask  in  the  reverse.”  The  context  suggests  that 
these  are  didrachm  gorgoneia  only.  But  by  letter  Professor  Hopper  has  confirmed  to 
me  that  the  16-19  total  includes  the  six  anvil  dies  of  the  gorgoneion  tetradrachms, 
leaving  only  10  to  13  for  didrachms.  See  Hopper,  pp.  27,  34-36,  where  approximately 
nine  obverse  dies  are  identified  from  didrachms  catalogued  by  Seltman  and  two  dies 
are  added  from  didrachms  not  in  Seltman. 
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Moreover,  after  the  striking  of  didrachms  on  such  an  impressive  scale, 
the  production  of  didrachms  and  obols  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
sudden  halt  with  no  fractions  being  struck  for  domestic  use  until  late  in 
the  Group  H owls.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gorgoneion  didrachms  and 
obols  were  minted  down  through  most  of  the  Group  H period,  the  result 
would  have  been  a continuous  minting  of  and  natural  balance  between 
tetradrachms,  didrachms,  and  obols  during  both  the  gorgoneion/lion’s 
head  and  the  Group  H emissions.57  Unfortunately,  although  this  last 
reconstruction  has  its  undeniable  attractions,  it  cannot  constitute  proof 
that  some  of  the  gorgoneion  didrachms  and  obols  were  struck  alongside 
Group  H tetradrachms.  The  question  must  remain  open. 

One  thing  does  seem  clear,  however.  The  production  of  owl  obols  and 
hemiobols  toward  the  end  of  the  Group  H emissions  could  at  best  have 
only  supplemented  the  smaller  wappenmiinzen  denominations  that  were 
serving  as  Athens’  main  retail  currency.  It  was  in  the  following  Group  L 
coinage  that  the  Athenians  were  for  the  first  time  provided  with  a full 
range  of  post-wappenmiinzen  denominations,  including  the  first  owl 
drachms  (the  first  drachms,  incidentally,  to  have  been  struck  since  the 
wappenmiinzen  wheel  issues)  but  excluding  the  didrachm  denomination, 
which  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.58  While  wappenmiinzen  didrachms 
and  fractions  probably  still  continued  in  circulation,  they  were  now  being 
systematically  replaced  by  owl  drachms  and  fractions,  just  as  the  wappen- 
miinzen tetradrachms  had  been  replaced  by  Group  H owls  earlier.  In 
effect,  the  transformation  from  wappenmiinzen  to  owls  in  the  local 
economy  of  Athens  was  not  fully  achieved  until  the  minting  of  Group  L. 

4.  CHRONOLOGICAL  DEDUCTIONS 

One  consequence  of  identifying  the  wappenmiinzen  types  as  mag- 
istrates’ signatures  is  the  strong  probability  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  unchanging  gorgoneion,  each  type  was  normally  employed  for  a 

57  In  the  bull’s  head  issue  there  were  three  didrachm  obverse  dies  but  only  one  ob- 
verse die  for  the  tetradrachm  denomination.  However,  the  last  die  (Seltman  A 208; 
above,  n.  38)  was  transferred  to  the  next  issue  of  lion’s  head  tetradrachms  while 
still  fresh  and  was  then  employed  with  three  of  the  lion’s  head  reverse  dies,  which 
implies  that  the  striking  of  gorgoneion  tetradrachms  did  not  commence  until  near  the 
very  end  of  the  bull’s  head  issue,  well  after  many  didrachms  had  already  been  struck. 

58  On  the  Group  L fractions  see  below,  pp.  25-30. 
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single  year.  From  archaic  times  onward  Athenian  magistrates  held  office 
for  one-year  terms.  Although  a man  might  be  confirmed  in  the  same 
office  for  two  or  more  years  in  succession,  this  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  and  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  magistracy  itself 
was  other  than  annual  in  duration.59  For  instance,  the  Athenian  New 
Style  silver  gives  abundant  information  about  the  sequence  of  monetary 
magistrates  in  Hellenistic  Athens.  The  month  dates  on  the  coins  prove 
that  the  magistrates  and  issues  were  organized  on  an  annual  basis,  and 
the  list  of  magistrates’  names  shows  that  the  office  was  rarely  held  for 
more  than  one  year  at  a time.  When  it  was,  for  example  during  the  three 
years  when  Xenokles  and  Harmoxenos  signed  the  coinage,  a separate 
symbol  was  chosen  to  distinguish  each  of  their  three  issues.60 

In  terms  of  mint  supervision  and  constitutional  organization  generally, 
Athens  of  course  was  not  unique.  The  coinages  both  of  Samian  Zankle 
in  the  490s  and  of  Samos  itself  later  in  the  fifth  century  were  demonstra- 
bly struck  in  annual  issues,  each  year  distinguished  by  a sequential 
letter.61  Despite  the  recent  reservations  of  Price  and  Waggoner,  the 
moneyers’  names  and  symbols  on  Abderite  silver  of  the  late  sixth 
through  the  fourth  century  are  still  best  understood  as  the  names  of 
annual  magistrates.62  The  inscribed  monetary  pact  between  Phocaea 
and  Mytilene  of  the  late  fifth  or  early  fourth  century  informs  us  that  the 
respective  electrum  issues  of  these  cities  were  to  be  struck  on  a yearly 
basis.68  The  numerous  Hellenistic  coinages  that  are  dated  by  regnal 
years  or  by  dates  reckoned  from  a local  era  were  clearly  annual  in 
organization.64 

56  W.  S.  Ferguson,  Hellenistic  Athens  (London,  1911),  p.  476,  excepts  only  the 
athlothetai  of  the  Panathenaic  festival,  who  served  four-year  terms. 

60  Thompson  (above,  n.  27),  pp.  344-46,  354-62,  590. 

61  Barron  (above,  n.  12),  pp.  40-45,  esp.  n.  19;  pp.  59-62. 

62  Price  and  Waggoner  (above,  n.  39),  p.  37,  critizing  May  (above,  n.  23),  pp.  83- 
86.  But  the  absence  of  coins  of  May’s  Period  II  from  the  Demanhur  hoard  and  of 
Period  III  from  the  Asyut  hoard  does  not  require  that  the  periods  necessarily  began 
after  the  respective  burial  dates  of  the  hoards.  For  a plausible  “middle”  chronology 
of  early  Abderite  silver,  see  R.  R.  Holloway's  reviews  of  May,  AJA  71  (1967),  p.  321, 
and  of  Price  and  Waggoner,  Gnomon  50  (1978),  p.  597. 

63  M.  N.  Tod,  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions , 2 (Oxford,  1948),  no.  112;  see  also 
ACGC,  p.  262. 

64  H N,  pp.  lxxxv-lxxxvi. 
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Granted  that  the  wappenmiinzen  are  earlier  than  any  of  this  evidence, 
the  size  of  most  of  the  issues  points  clearly  to  emissions  of  short  duration, 
easily  of  a year  or  less.  Eight  of  the  didrachm  varieties  (amphora, 
triskeles,  beetle,  astragal,  crossbar  wheel,  standing  horse,  horse  hind- 
quarters, and  owl)  employed  only  one  or,  in  most  cases,  two  known 
obverse  dies.65  The  late  bull’s  head  issue  employed  only  three  attested 
anvil  dies  for  didrachms  and  one  for  the  tetradrachms,  few  of  which 
could  have  been  struck  since  the  die  continued  to  be  used  later  for 
gorgoneion/lion’s  head  tetradrachms  (above,  n.  57).  Only  five  of  the 
wappenmiinzen  didrachm  emissions  were  larger: 


Horse  forepart  1. 
Horse  forepart  r. 
Strutted  wheel 
Unstrutted  wheel 
Gorgoneion 


7 obverse  dies 
4 obverse  dies 
8-10  obverse  dies 
4 obverse  dies 

10-13  obverse  dies  (above,  n.  56),  of  which 
2 were  used  with  a reverse  with  small  lion’s 
head;  plus  6 obverse  dies  for  tetradrachms. 


The  first  of  these  may  have  been  of  longer  duration  than  the  usual 
wappenmiinzen  didrachm  issues  or  may  simply  have  been  an  annual 
striking  of  a more  intensive  nature,  belonging  to  years  when  more  coin- 
age was  needed  or  more  silver  was  available.  The  annual  organization 
both  of  Athenian  government  and  of  most  Greek  coinages  in  general  make 
the  latter  the  more  probable  alternative.  As  always,  the  gorgoneia  are  a 
special  case.  Only  two  anvil  dies  were  employed  with  the  magistrate’s 
reverse  lion’s  head  symbol;  the  rest  continued  as  long  as  the  gorgoneion/ 
lion’s  head  tetradrachms  were  minted  and  possibly  even  later  into  the 
early  years  of  the  Group  H owls.  As  explained  above,  a protracted 
striking  of  the  tetradrachms  over  two  or  three  years  need  not  conflict 
with  an  annual  term  of  the  moneyer’s  office  since  the  private  reverse 
type  may  very  well  have  been  frozen  in  order  to  maintain  familiarity 
abroad. 


65  My  die  count  here  and  below  is  drawn  from  Hopper,  pp.  26-36,  38  (item  (ej), 
in  his  review  of  and  addenda  to  Seltman’s  die  record.  Hopper  cautions  against  ac- 
cepting his  results  with  any  finality.  But  they  could  hardly  be  more  rigorous  and  are 
as  reliable  as  any  we  can  expect  for  a long  time  to  come.  Further  discoveries  will  no 
doubt  add  new  dies,  but  probably  not  in  significant  numbers. 
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The  only  pre-gorgoneion  didrachms  that  are  difficult,  but  not  impos- 
sible, to  reconcile  with  the  annual  principle  are  those  with  the  type  of 
strutted  wheels  (Plate  1,  10).  The  problem  is  complicated  immensely  by 
the  uncertainty  of  whether  the  formal  differences  between  the  strutted 
and  unstrutted  wheel  (Plate  1,11)  types  were  significant,  since  some  of 
the  wheel  didrachms  with  small  struts  and  a large  hub  can  be  regarded 
as  transitional  between  the  two  main  types.**  It  is  equally  uncertain 
whether  the  unstrutted  wheels  followed  the  strutted  ones  without  the 
intervention  of  an  issue  with  another  obverse  device.  If  both  wheel 
types  were  successive,  both  could  have  belonged  to  one  exceptionally 
copious  emission  that  was  struck  under  one  official,  whose  symbol  may 
have  been  slightly  modified  to  distinguish  later  from  earlier  strikings. 
In  that  case,  the  wheels  with  small  struts  and  a large  hub  could  be 
transferred  from  the  strutted  to  the  unstrutted  category,  allowing  the 
emission  to  be  divided  into  two  annual  phases  with  a more  equal  number 
of  obverse  dies  expended  in  each.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  at 
least  two  years  for  the  two  wheel  types  are  necessary. 

Counting  strutted  and  unstrutted  wheels  separately,  and  counting 
the  lion’s  head  but  not  the  public  gorgoneion  device,  there  are  a total  of 
14  private  devices  on  wappenmunzen  didrachms  and  tetradrachms. 
To  these  should  be  added  at  least  some  of  the  four  devices  that  appear 
on  fractional  pieces  attributed  to  the  Athenian  wappenmunzen  because 
of  their  weight  and  reverse  technique:  frog  (obols),  pomegranate  (hemi- 
obols),  leaf  (hemiobol),  and  eye  (quarter-obols).*7  If  a year  is  allotted  to 
each  of  the  private  types  and  an  extra  year  or  two  for  the  prolonged 
striking  of  the  gorgoneion/lion's  head  tetradrachms,  a minimum  span  of 
about  18-20  years  is  probable  for  the  wappenmunzen  coinage  from  its 
inception  to  the  introduction  of  the  owl  tetradrachms.  A realistic 
maximum,  which  allows  for  occasional  years  when  no  coinage  was 
produced  and  a possible  extra  year  for  one  or  two  of  the  larger  didrachm 
issues,  ought  not  to  be  greater  than  about  30  years.  Absolute  dates  for 
these  estimates  must  be  anchored  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  owl  tetra- 
drachms. 

**  Esp.,  Seltman,  p.  156,  pi.  2,  A-die  no.  25.  On  the  problems  of  the  wheel  types. 
Hopper,  pp.  19-20,  39. 

•7  Seltman,  p.  157,  pi.  4,  to ; p.  167,  pi.  4,  «p,  ee,  and  ££•  Svoronos  (above,  n.  26), 
pi.  1,  41-48.  Apparently  none  of  these  fractions  has  a recorded  provenience. 
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In  the  most  recent  and  thorough  review  of  the  relevant  hoard  data 
Price  and  Waggoner  concluded  that  “a  date  much  before  510  for  the 
introduction  of  the  owls  is,  on  present  evidence,  unlikely.”68  On  the 
assumption  that  a dramatic  change  in  Athenian  coinage  might  be 
expected  to  reflect  a dramatic  break  in  Athenian  political  history,  they 
went  on  to  associate  the  earliest  owls  with  the  oligarchic  government 
that  came  to  power  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  511/10  (as  Wallace 
had  argued  earlier)  or  with  the  democratic  government  inaugurated  by 
Cleisthenes  in  507/6.69  It  is  implicit  in  this  view  that  the  change  to  the 
owls  was  politically  motivated,  the  owl  types  being  somehow  anti- 
tyrannical  or  pro-democratic  in  intent.  But  the  types  are  entirely  ethnic 
in  character;  and  their  adoption,  as  Kraay  recognized  and  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  more  detail  above,  was  motivated  wholly  by  economic 
considerations. 

Nor  was  the  innovation  of  the  owl  tetradrachms  quite  so  dramatic  as 
has  previously  been  assumed.  It  was  merely  the  final,  logical  step  in  an 
experimental  evolution  that  began  with  the  creation  of  the  tetradrachm 
denomination  and  the  civic  gorgoneion  type,  themselves  responses  to 
the  discovery  of  unprecedented  quantities  of  silver  ore  at  Laurion. 
Starting  under  the  magistrate  with  the  bull’s  head  symbol,  continuing 
probably  for  about  two  or  three  years  with  the  gorgoneion/lion’s  head 
tetradrachms,  and  involving  a final  year  for  the  first  Group  H owl  tetra- 
drachms, the  evolution  was  about  four  or  five  years  in  the  making  and 
reflects  the  development  and  perfection  of  a single  policy  aimed  at  en- 


68  Price  and  Waggoner  (above,  n.  39),  p.  64. 

68  Price  and  Waggoner  (above,  n.  39),  pp.  64-65;  Wallace  (above,  n.  44),  pp.  28,  35. 
Price  and  Waggoner  suggest  that  the  owl  types  remained  unchanged  for  300  years, 
because,  once  introduced  after  510,  they  came  to  symbolize  democracy  and  freedom 
from  tyranny.  But  far  from  advertising  Athenian  internal  politics,  the  longevity  of 
the  types,  like  the  archaism  of  their  style  in  the  later  fifth  century,  was  surely  to 
perpetuate  the  popularity  of  Athenian  silver  in  international  trade.  One  must  agree 
with  these  authors  (p.  132,  n.  92)  that  the  obol  with  owl  types  but  the  abbreviated 
name  of  Hippias  (Seltman,  pi.  22 .n)  was  probably  struck  by  the  latter  during  his 
exile.  But  Hippias  would  hardly  have  used  these  types  if  they  were  introduced  after 
his  tyranny  and  were  recognized  as  having  anti-tyrannical  implications.  See  Raven 
(above,  n.  45),  p.  52;  and  C.  M.  Kraay,  “The  Asyut  Hoard:  Some  Comments  on 
Chronology,”  JVC  1977,  p.  196,  n.  23;  and  R.  Glynn,  “Heraklcs,  Nereus  and  Triton,” 
AJA  85  (1981),  p.  131. 
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couraging  the  demand  for  Athenian  silver  in  international  trade.  This 
evolution  in  tetradrachms,  moreover,  was  begun  not  by  breaking  with 
the  earlier  wappenmunzen  didrachm  coinage — for  gorgoneion  didrachms 
continued  to  be  minted  and  the  gorgoneion  tetradrachms  (and  earlier 
didrachms)  retained  the  private  magistrate  symbol  on  their  reverses — 
but  as  a parallel  offshoot  from  it.  All  of  this  eliminates  at  once  the  oli- 
garchy of  510  or  the  democracy  of  a few  years  later,  since  it  was  the 
achievement  of  a single,  stable,  and  economically  minded  government 
that  was  at  the  outset  accustomed  to  striking  the  traditional,  privately 
signed  didrachms.  The  established  government  in  question  should  be 
that  of  Hippias. 

Kraay  and  others  have  attributed  the  earliest  owl  tetradrachms  to 
to  Hippias  on  less  complete  evidence.70  From  pseudo-Aristotle  we  know 
that  Hippias  was  remembered  later  in  antiquity  for  his  shrewdness  in 
financial  and  monetary  affairs.  We  may  now  attribute  to  him  the  far- 
reaching  policy  that  included  not  only  the  introduction  of  the  gorgoneion 
and  owl  tetradrachms  as  a coinage  for  exporting  Attic  bullion  but  prob- 
ably also  the  increased  exploitation  of  the  Laurion  mines  that  made 
such  export  possible. 

We  have  seen  that  the  shift  from  the  gorgoneion  to  the  Group  H owl 
tetradrachms  did  not  complete  the  development  of  the  owl  coinage. 
So  far  as  the  local  currency  of  Attica  was  concerned,  the  important 
concluding  step  was  the  provision  of  the  systematic  range  of  small 
denominations  that  accompanied  the  Group  L tetradrachms.  Some  of 
these  Group  L fractions  are  notable  for  their  unusual  iconography, 
which  prompted  Kraay  to  remark  that  the  types  were  likely  to  have  a 
topical  significance.71  This  might  be  expected  for  types  designed  for 
local  consumption,  and,  if  true,  should  settle  whether  Group  L was 
struck  under  Hippias,  along  with  Group  H,  or  whether  it  belongs  after 
his  downfall. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  fractions  is  the  hemidrachm  in  Berlin 
with  Athena  head  obverse  but  a reverse  picturing  the  head  of  a negro 
surrounded  by  the  customary  A0  E inscription  and  olive  spray  (Plate  2, 

70  “Owls,”  pp.  58-59,  64;  ACGC,  p.  61.  Raven  (above,  n.  45),  p.  52,  58.  Williams 
(above,  n.  53),  pp.  9-12. 

71  “Owls,”  p.  62,  n.  2. 
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22).72  The  authenticity  of  the  piece  is  assured  by  its  obverse  die  link  to 
some  of  the  relatively  common  Group  L hemidrachms  with  the  reverse 
type  of  a female  head  (Plate  2,  23).73  Seltman  identified  the  negro  as 
Delphos,  the  eponym  of  Delphi,  whose  negro  head  appears  on  fifth- 
century  trihemiobols  of  Delphi.74  The  mother  of  Delphos  was  variously 
known  as  Melantho,  Melaina,  Melanis,  or  Kelaino,  i.e.  black  woman. 
The  identification  is  certainly  no  more  extraordinary  than  the  type 
itself  and  virtually  requires  that  the  coin  was  struck  right  after  511/10 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  pivotal  role  played  by  Delphi  in  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias. 

A second  exceptional  reverse  die,  used  for  the  earliest  Group  L 
drachms,  displays  an  owl  standing  on  a floral  branch  with  its  right  wing 
held  at  a right  angle  from  its  body  (Plate  2,  20).75  Raven  recognized  a 
probable  topical  reference  here  by  observing  that  a bird  that  raised  its 
left  wing  in  an  oracular  context  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  giving  an 
unfavorable  omen.78  Accordingly,  the  drachm  owl  with  raised  right 
wing  should  be  auspiciously  signaling  an  event  of  some  importance. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  success  in  the  last  years  of  Hippias’  tyranny 
that  would  qualify  for  such  recognition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
drachms  are  dated  after  511/10,  they  would  of  course  be  celebrating  the 
freedom  that  Athens  won  in  that  year.  What  makes  the  latter  possibility 
especially  attractive  was  the  erection  of  the  bronze  statue  group  of  the 
tyrant  slayers  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  in  the  center  of  the  Athenian 
Agora  in  510/9.77  This  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  politically  com- 


72  Seltman,  p.  200,  pi.  22,  aa;  Svoronos  (above,  n.  26),  pi.  7,  36. 

7*  Seltman,  p.  200,  pi.  22,  to,  /?/?;  Svoronos  (above,  n.  26),  pi.  7,  26-35. 

74  Seltman,  p.  97.  The  identification  of  Delphos  both  on  the  coins  of  Delphi 
(BMCCentral  Greece,  pi.  4,  6-8)  and  on  the  Athenian  hemidrachm  is  endorsed  by 
F.  M.  Snowden,  Jr.,  Blacks  in  Antiquity  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1970),  pp.  150-51. 

78  Seltman,  p.  199,  pi.  22,  t;  Svoronos  (above,  n.  26),  pi.  7,  16-19.  Subsequent 
Group  L reverse  dies  adopt  the  conventional  tetradrachm  owl  type  with  folded  wings 
and  no  branch  (Plate  2,  21):  Seltman,  pp.  199-200,  pi.  24,  v-q>;  Svoronos,  pi.  7,  20-22. 

78  Haven  (above,  n.  45),  p.  52. 

77  The  510/9  date  given  by  Pliny  (Nil  34.17)  is  persuasively  defended  by  C.  W. 
Fomara,  “The  Cult  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,”  Philologus  114  (1970),  pp.  157, 
n.  19.  See  also,  M.  Ostwald,  Nomos  and  the  Beginnings  of  Athenian  Democracy 
(Oxford,  1969),  pp.  132-33.  On  other  revolutionary  enactments  of  510/9 — a law 
against  tyranny,  the  proscribing  of  the  Peisistratids,  a law  forbidding  torture  of 
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memorative  monument  ever  commissioned  at  Athens.  As  such,  it 
vividly  attests  to  the  euphoric  emotional  climate  that  accompanied 
the  liberation  of  Athens  and  provides  a striking  non-numismatic 
parallel  both  for  interpreting  and  dating  the  commemorative  coin 
type. 

According  to  two  Attic  drinking  songs  about  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  the  tyrannicides  would  seem  to  have  concealed  their  weapons  in 
myrtle  boughs  before  striking  their  glorious  blows  for  freedom.  One  of 
the  songs  goes: 

In  a branch  of  myrtle  I shall  carry  my  sword, 

Just  like  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
When  at  the  festival  of  Athena 
They  slew  the  tyrant  man  Hipparchus. 

The  companion  song  begins  with  the  same  opening  couplet  but  concludes 
“.  . . when  they  slew  the  tyrant  and  made  Athens  a place  of  equality 
before  the  law  ( isonomia ).”78  Might  not  the  floral  branch  on  which  the 
drachm  owl  is  standing  represent  this  famous  branch  of  myrtle?  Ter- 
minating in  a stylized  floral  palmette,  the  branch  on  the  coins  is  clearly 
not  the  olive  branch  that  is  normally  associated  with  Athenian  owls. 
(Compare  the  standard  olive  spray  located  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  the  reverse  above  the  owl’s  raised  wing.)  And  like  the  Panathenaic 
amphorae  or  ships’  prows  beneath  the  feet  of  owls  on  some  later  Athenian 
coins,79  the  branch  must  have  had  some  special  meaning.  There  are 
reasons  for  questioning  whether  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  actually 


Athenian  citizens,  and  the  purging  of  the  citizenship  rolls — see  Ostwald,  pp.  140-42. 
On  the  “Tyrannicides”  groups  (a  second  one  was  set  up  after  480),  see  S.  Brunnsaker, 
The  Tyrant-Slayers  of  Krilios  and  Nesioles  (Lund,  1955). 

78  For  texts,  commentary,  and  bibliography  (prior  to  Fornara’s  fundamental 
paper):  C.  M.  Bowra,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford,  1961),  pp.  392-96;  Ostwald 
(above,  n.  77),  pp.  121-36,  182-85. 

79  The  Panathenaic  amphora  beneath  owls  on  the  New  Style  silver  requires  no 
comment.  Owls  on  ship’s  prow:  Svoronos  (above,  n.  26),  pi.  23,  41-42,  50-52;  pi.  80, 
37-43.  It  is  probable  that  the  prow  on  this  last  variety,  which  is  early  Augustan  in 
date,  refers  to  Actium;  see  Kroll,  “Two  Hoards"  (above,  n.  36),  p.  100,  pi.  39, 
7-11. 
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hid  their  weapons  in  boughs  (or  sprays)  of  myrtle,80  but  this  is  of  little 
consequence  for  interpreting  the  coins.  The  drinking  songs  ostensibly 
imply  that  the  tyrannicides  did  carry  such  branches;  and  the  popularity 
of  the  songs,  at  least  one  of  which  was  presumably  composed  right  after 
the  assassination  of  Hipparchus  in  514, 81  some  years  before  the  coins, 
would  have  been  enough  to  equate  myrtle  boughs  with  freedom  from 
tyranny  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  oligarchs  by  whom  the  songs  were 
sung.  If  the  branch  on  the  coins  is  not  a myrtle  branch,  it  is  likely  to  be, 
as  suggested  by  the  head  of  Delphos  on  the  contemporary  hemidrachm, 
a branch  of  Apollo’s  laurel. 

There  is  finally  the  curious  Janiform  female  head  on  the  obverse  of 
the  Group  L quarter  drachms  (Plate  2,  24).82  The  head  should  represent 


80  Exhaustive  discussion  in  Ostwald  (above,  n.  77),  pp.  182-85.  But  I am  not 
persuaded  that  a sword  or  dagger  could  not  be  hidden  in  a bough  or  spray  of  myrtle; 
one  must  credit  Greek  conspirators  with  some  ingenuity.  Nor  is  it  unthinkable  that 
myrtle  was  carried  at  the  Panathenaea.  Myrtle  branches  were  commonly  used  in 
the  performance  of  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  everyday  religious  observances  of  various 
kinds;  see  the  references  collected  in  B.  B.  Roger’s  edition  of  Aristophanes,  Thesmo- 
phoriazusae  (London,  1904),  note  on  line  37.  And  apart  from  some  of  the  participants 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession,  we  simply  do  not  know  what  Athenians  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  with  them  on  the  concluding  day  of  the  festival.  A more  serious  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  Aristophanes,  Storks , frag.  430  (Koch),  according  to  which  a myrtle 
branch  was  held  by  the  singers  of  these  and  other  songs  at  drinking  parties,  passed 
from  singer  to  singer  as  each  took  his  turn.  Since  this  custom  may  go  back  before 
514,  the  branch  referred  to  in  the  Harmodius  songs  could  be  the  one  held  by  the 
singer  rather  than  one  used  in  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus;  so  Bowra  (above, 
n.  78),  p.  392,  n.  1.  But,  as  Ostwald  notes,  this  interpretation  is  rather  awkward  for 
the  straightforward  language  of  the  songs.  The  best  solution  is  still  the  one  advanced 
by  commentators  in  antiquity,  namely,  that  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  did  indeed 
carry  myrtle  branches  at  the  Panathenaea.  That  branches  of  this  same  bush  were 
also  passed  around  at  symposia  may  be  pure  coincidence;  for  the  myrtle  was  one  of 
the  more  popular  plants  for  festive  occasions,  including  Athenian  weddings  and  (in 
the  crowns  of  initiates)  at  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  See  RE  16,  s.v.  “Myrtos,” 
cols.  1180-81  (Steier);  D.  B.  Thompson,  Garden  Lore  of  Ancient  Athens,  Excavations 
of  the  Athenian  Agora  Picture  Book  No.  8 (Athens,  1963),  figs.  43,  48. 

81  Ostwald  (above,  n.  77),  pp.  125-26,  allows  an  early  composition  for  only  the  first 
Harmodius  song.  But  by  showing  that  isonomia  was  originally  an  aristocratic  politi- 
cal slogan,  Fornara  (above,  n.  77),  pp.  172-80,  has  removed  objections  to  a pre-510 
date  for  both  versions. 

82  Seltman,  p.  200,  pi.  22,  66,  ee\  Svoronos  (above,  n.  26),  pi.  7,  38-43. 
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Athena,  for  no  other  deity  appears  on  the  obverses  of  Athenian  coins 
until  well  into  Hellenistic  times.  The  relevance  of  the  type,  however, 
has  to  be  deduced  from  Janiform  heads  on  other  coinages.  The  Janus 
found  so  commonly  on  coins  of  the  Roman  Republic  was  a god  of 
beginnings  and  endings;  and  his  depiction  with  conjoined  heads  looking 
forward  and  backward  is  apparently  derived  from  Greek  double  herms, 
monuments  that  originally  served  as  road  markers.83  This  last,  journey- 
marking aspect  may  explain  the  choice  of  a Janiform  female  head  as  the 
obverse  device  of  Lampsacene  silver  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,84 
inasmuch  as  Lampsacus  was  situated  at  the  mid-point  of  the  Hellespont, 
halfway  between  the  Aegean  and  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  And  possibly  as  a 
temporal  signpost,  marking  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  start  of  a new  one, 
a Janiform  female  head  appears  on  coins  of  Syracuse  during  the  344-317 
democracy  restored  by  Timoleon,  along  with  other  deities  (Zeus  Eleuthe- 
rios  and  Artemis  Soteira)  and  the  device  of  a free  horse  that  manifestly 
allude  to  liberation  from  tyranny.85  One  can  only  speculate,  but  if  the 
last  is  a valid  parallel  for  the  Janiform  Athena  on  the  Group  L quarter 
drachms,  the  type  would,  like  the  head  of  Delphos  and  the  propitious  owl 
on  myrtle  or  laurel  bough,  be  singularly  appropriate  at  Athens  in  510/9. 

In  Seltman’s  arrangement,  these  fractions  fall  very  early  though  not 
necessarily  at  the  very  beginning  of  Group  L,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  a 

83  L.  A.  Holland,  Janus  and  the  Bridge,  American  Academy  in  Rome  Papers  and 
Monographs  21  (Rome,  1961),  pp.  70,  275-76,  with  references;  RE  8,  s.v.  “Hermai,” 
cols.  700-701,  706  (Eitrem).  Since  a three-headed  herm,  which  doubtless  stood  at 
a juncture  of  three  roads,  is  mentioned  by  Philochorus  as  having  been  set  up  by  a 
lover  of  Hipparchus  ( FGH , no.  328,  frag.  22  [Jacoby],  with  commentary),  it  is  clear 
that  double  herms  must  go  back  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  as  well. 

84  Baldwin  (above,  n.  11),  pp.  57-63,  pis.  5-6;  see  also  ACGC,  pp.  244-45,  255, 
pi.  54,  913-15,917.  The  discussion  of  the  Janiform  type  at  Lampsacus  by  Baldwin, 
The  Eleclrum  Coinage  of  Lampsakos  (New  York,  1914),  pp.  22-24,  is  devoted  to  a 
rebuttal  of  the  theory  of  Six  and  Babelon  that  the  Janiform  heads  on  the  Athenian 
and  Lampsacene  coins  reflect  the  marriage  alliance  between  Hippias  and  Hippoclus, 
the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus  (Six  [above,  n.  26],  pp.  173-75;  Traili,  pt.  2,  vol.  1,  cols. 
185-86,  383-86,  751-55).  Baldwin  emphasized  that  the  relevant  coins  of  the  two 
cities  cannot  be  contemporaneous  but  was  unable  to  explain  convincingly  the  types 
otherwise. 

85  B.  D.  Head,  On  the  Chronological  Sequence  of  the  Coins  of  Syracuse  (London, 
1874,  reprinted  from  JVC  1874),  pp.  24-33,  pi.  6, 1, 15-16;  pi.  7,  8, 10, 
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few  tetradrachm  dies  of  that  group  might  belong  under  Hippias  just 
before  510.  The  Group  H owls  certainly  belong  to  this  time,  however; 
and  if  Seltman  and  Price-Waggoner  were  correct  in  estimating  a span  of 
about  five  years  for  the  14  known  Group  H anvil  dies,84  the  owl  types 
would  have  been  introduced  around  or  just  before  515.  I conclude  with 
the  following  determinations:87 

Wappenmiinzen  initiated  between  546  and  ca.  535; 

Gorgoneion  tetradrachms  begun  ca.  520-518; 

Earliest  owl  tetradrachms  (Group  H)  begun  ca.  517-515; 

Earliest  Group  L fractions  struck  510/9. 


ADDENDUM 

I regret  that  the  above  had  gone  to  press  without  my  knowledge  of 
three  discussions  relevant  to  the  Group  L fractions.  P.  Bicknell, 
“The  Date  of  the  Archaic  Owls  of  Athens,”  AC  38  (1969),  pp.  175- 
80,  anticipates  my  conclusions  concerning  the  triobol  with  negro 
head  and  the  consequent  dating  of  the  Group  H and  L owls.  Alter- 
natively, E.  Simon,  “Aphrodite  Pandemos  auf  attischen  Miinzen,” 
SNR  49  (1970),  pp.  5-19,  pis.  1-2,  accepts  Seltman’s  dating  of  Group  L to 
the  time  of  the  Cleisthenic  democracy  and  interprets  the  exceptional 
iconography  of  three  of  the  Group  L fractions  as  representing  Aphrodite 
Pan  demos,  whose  cult  Pausanias  (1.22.3)  and  Apollodorus  ( FGH , no  244, 
frag.  113  [Jacoby]  respectively  associated  with  the  synoikismos  of  Attica 
and  the  early  public  assemblies  of  the  Athenian  demos.  According  to 
Simon’s  identifications,  the  obverse  Janiform  head  on  the  Group  L 
quarter  drachms  (Plate  2,  24)  depicts  the  conjoined  heads  of  Aphrodite 
Pandemos  and  Peitho,  who  shared  a sanctuary  on  the  southwestern  slope 


84  Seltman,  p.  Ill;  Price  and  Waggoner  (above,  n.  39),  p.  65-68. 

87  For  approximate  dates  of  the  remaining  pre-480  owl  groups,  see  Price  and 
Waggoner  (above,  n.  39),  p.  68. 

I warmly  thank  H.  A.  Cahn,  E.  D.  Francis,  R.  J.  Hopper,  C.  M.  Kraay,  and 
M.  J.  Price  for  reading  this  paper  in  an  earlier  draft.  The  article  has  profited 
substantially  from  their  criticisms,  although  I alone  remain  responsible  for  the  views 
expressed. 
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of  the  Acropolis;  the  reverse  female  head  on  the  normal  Group  L hemi- 
drachms  (Plate  2,  23)  is  that  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos  alone;  and  the 
negro  head  of  the  first  Group  L hemidrachm  reverse  die  (Plate  2,  22) 
represents  an  Ethiopian-Arabian  attendant  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos. 

This  last  identification  seems  especially  unconvincing,  for  nowhere  in 
the  iconography  of  Aphrodite  in  vase  painting  or  other  media  is  the  god- 
dess ever  shown  in  the  company  of  black  attendants.  Nor  does  Simon’s 
interpretation  plausibly  account  for  the  use  of  the  negro  head  as  an 
obverse  type  on  coins  of  Delphi.  This  unusual  head  on  the  Delphic 
coins,  together  with  its  brief  appearance  in  Athenian  coinage  around  the 
time  that  Alcmaeonid  relations  with  Delphi  had  become  a decisive 
factor  in  Athenian  politics,  still  strongly  favors  the  old  identification  of 
the  negro  as  the  mythological  eponym  of  Delphi.  Simon  (along  now 
with  L.  Lacroix,  Etudes  d'archeologie  numismatique  [Paris,  1974],  pp. 
37-51,  the  third  discussion  I had  overlooked)  objects  that  no  Greek 
hero  or  eponym  is  otherwise  known  to  have  been  represented  with 
a non-Greek  physiognomy,  but  this  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  one  vivid  exception. 

On  the  other  hand,  Simon’s  equation  of  the  female  head  of  the  remain- 
ing Group  L reverse  hemidrachm  dies  with  Aphrodite  Pandemos  has 
undeniable  attractions  and,  if  correct,  should  probably  associate  these 
later  hemidrachms  with  the  establishment  of  democracy  in  507/6.  Hence, 
if  the  earliest  hemidrachm  reverse  does  indeed  represent  Delphos,  this 
initial  reverse  type  with  its  specifically  Alcmaeonid  implications  is  very 
likely  to  have  antedated  507/6  but  was  discarded  in  that  year  in  favor  of 
the  (?)Aphrodite  Pandemos  reverse  symbolic  of  Cleisthenes’  new 
program  for  the  democratic  reorganization  of  Attica.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  change  from  the  negro  to  the  female  head  on 
the  hemidrachms  after  one  reverse  die  is  paralleled  by  the  change  from 
the  owl  on  floral  spray  to  the  normal  owl  reverse  also  after  one  reverse  die 
on  the  Group  L drachms.  Whether  one  begins  the  Group  L fractions  in 
510/9,  as  argued  above,  or  in  the  following  year  or  two  just  before  507/6, 
Group  H would  still  have  to  fall  before  51 1/10. 

As  for  the  even  more  problematic  Janiform  female  head  on  the  Group 
L quarter  drachms,  Simon’s  Aphrodite-Peitho  solution  seems  too  nar- 
rowly based  on  local  Athenian  cult  to  explain  the  later  adoption  of  the 
type  on  coins  of  Lampsacus  and  Syracuse. 
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KEY  TO  PLATES 

A.  Athenian  bronze  allotment  plate,  mid-fourth  century  B.C.  (Brooklyn 
Museum).  Reproduced  from  Kroll  (above,  n.  36),  p.  320,  fig.  149. 

Wappenmiinzen  didrachms 

1.  Amphora  (BM) 

2.  Triskeles  (Berlin) 

3.  Forepart  of  horse  1.  (Oxford) 
a4.  Beetle  (BM) 

5.  Astragal  (BM) 

*6.  Crossbar  wheel  (Berlin) 

7.  Standing  horse  (Paris) 

8.  Forepart  of  horse  r.  (BM) 

9.  Horse  hindquarters  (ANS) 

10.  Strutted  wheel  (Oxford) 

*11.  Unstrutted  wheel  (Paris) 

12.  Owl  (Berlin) 

13.  Bull’s  head  (BM) 

14.  Gorgoneion/lion’s  head  symbol  (BM) 

15.  Gorgoneion/plain  rev.  (Oxford) 

Wappenmiinzen  ielradrachms 

16.  Gorgoneion /bull’s  head  (BM) 

17.  Gorgoneion /head  and  paws  of  frontal  lion  (BM) 

Group  H 

18.  Tetradrachm  (BM) 

Group  L 

19.  Tetradrachm  (Oxford) 

b20.  Drachm:  owl  on  floral  branch,  r.  wing  raised  (obv.  Athens/rev. 
Berlin) 

b21.  Drachm:  owl  as  on  tetradrachms  (Paris) 

a22.  Hemidrachm:  rev.  negro  head  (Berlin) 

b23.  Hemidrachm:  rev.  female  head  (Brussels) 

c24.  Quarter  drachm:  obv.  Janiform  female  head  (Athens) 

Coin  photos  reproduced  from  ACGC,  pis.  9-10,  except:  a Svoronos 
(above,  n.  26),  pi.  1 or  7.  b Seltman,  pi.  22.  c NC  1895,  pi.  7. 
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© 1981  The  American  Numismatic  Society 


THE  CAVALLA  HOARD  (IGCH  450) 

(Plates  3-9)  Margaret  Thompson 


In  1952  the  American  Numismatic  Society  acquired  a hoard  of  some 
340  silver  coins1  said  to  have  been  found  at  Cavalla  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  consisted  primarily  of  drachms  of  Alexander  type 
struck  in  the  name  of  Alexander,  Philip  III  or  Lysimachus.  Seven  of  the 
mints  represented  are  now  being  prepared  for  final  publication,  which 
will  include  full  details  of  the  various  issues  involved;  only  totals  for 
these  mints  are  provided  here  : 

Miletus  20 

Sardes  35 

Lampsacus  50 
Abydus  42 

Colophon  88 

Magnesia  35 

Teos  8 


278 


1 The  count  in  IGCH  is  342;  the  present  record  lists  338.  Photography  for  this 
article  is  the  work  of  Robert  J.  Myers  to  whom  I am  most  grateful.  I am  also  deeply 
indebted  to  Otto  Morkholm  for  very  helpful  comments  on  the  text. 
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The  hoard  also  contained  the  following  miscellaneous  strikings: 

ALEXANDER  III* 

Tetradrachms 


Amphipoli s8 

1.  Rev.  to  1.,  ivy  leaf.  16.91  | Demanhur  266  ca.  333/2 

2.  Rev.  to  1.,  dolphin.  16.83J,  Demanhur  509  ca.  330/29 

3.  Rev.  BAZIAEQZ  AAEEANAPOY;  Demanhur  1488  ca.  322/1 

to  1.,  W . 17.02  *— 


4.  Rev.  to  1.,  ear  of  grain; 
below,  P . 16.86 -+ 

5.  As  no.  4.  17.06  «- 

6.  Rev.  to  1.,  wreath;  below, 

P . 16.73 

7.  Rev.  to  1.,  shield;5  below, 

P . 17.01  <- 

8.  Rev.  to  1.,  pyramid  surmounted  by 
star  above  X;  below,  P . 16.76  j 


Realirib.  p.  16,  ca.  318-3152 3 4 5 
54 


Realirib.  p.  16, 
56 

Reatlrib.  p.  16, 
59 


ca.  318-315 


ca.  318-315 


ca.  297-295 


2 Lifetime  and  early  posthumous  issues  bear  the  inscription  AAEEANAPOY 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  References  are  to  the  publications  of  E.  T.  Newell: 
Demanhur — Alexander  Hoards:  Demanhur  1905,  ANSNNM  19  (New  York,  1923); 
Reattrib.  — Reallribution  of  Certain  Tetradrachms  of  Alexander  the  Great  (New  York, 
1912);  Sidon-Ake  — The  Dated  Alexander  Coinage  of  Sidon  and  Ake  (New  Haven, 
1916);  WSM  — The  Coinage  of  the  Western  Seleucid  Mints  (New  York,  1941). 

3 Newell’s  mint  attribution  is  maintained  here  despite  doubts  expressed  by  M.  J. 
Price,  who  would  give  much  of  the  coinage  to  Pella.  See  “The  Coinage  of  Philip  II," 
NC  1979,  pp.  230-41,  and  “On  Attributing  Alexanders  — Some  Cautionary  Tales,” 
Essays  Thompson,  pp.  247-49. 

4 The  P issues  were  not  found  in  the  Demanhur  Hoard  (buried  ca.  318  B.C.)  and 
are  not  accurately  dated  by  Newell  in  Reattrib.  A complementary  series  of  posthu- 
mous Philips  formed  one  of  the  latest  elements  in  the  Paeonia  Hoard  which  Georges 
Le  Rider  dates  shortly  after  316/5  B.C.  See  Le  monnayage  d’argent  et  d’or  de  Phi- 
lippe II  (Paris,  1977),  pp.  303-4,  hereafter  cited  as  Philippe. 

5 Described  by  Newell  as  a kausia  but  more  likely  a shield  seen  from  the  side  as  on 
coins  of  Philip  II  ( Philippe , pi.  46,  6 and  14). 
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Pella 


9.  Rev.  to  1.,  Boeotian  shield.  17.01  f 

ca. 

315 

10.  Rev.  to  1.,  symbol?;  below, 
Boeotian  shield.  16.97  f 

ca. 

315 

11.  Rev.  to  1.,  upright  trident; 
below,  A.  16.81  -*• 

ca. 

314 

Aradus 

12.  Rev.  BAIIAEQI  AAEZANAPOY;  Cf.  WSM , 
to  1.,  anchor  and  W*  ; below,  T.  pi.  43,  E 

16.85  <- 

ca. 

315-301 

Sidon 

13.  Rev.  to  1.,  2;  below,  21.  Sidon-Ake, 

17.02  t p.  18,  50 

ca. 

316/5 

Babylon 

14.  Rev.  BA2IAEQ2  AAE  ZANAPOY; 
to..  Ml;  below  M5  in  wreath. 

16.91  <- 

ca. 

315-312" 

Uncerlair i7 

15.  Rev.  to  1.,  M (or  3^1  );  below, 

ca. 

315-300 

£ . 17.13  -> 


Drachms 

Amphipolis 

16.  Rev.  to  I.,  cock.  4.03  f Cf.  Demanhur  ca.  328/7 

792 

* The  date  is  that  of  Nancy  Waggoner,  based  on  her  preliminary  study  of  the 
coinage. 

7 This  and  similar  issues  were  in  Newell’s  Cilician  trays  but  there  Is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  he  thought  they  belonged  to  Tarsus. 
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17.  Rev.  to  1.,  A above  torch;  below, 
A .4.19  (pi.)  <- 


ca.  310-298 


Citium 

18.  Rev.  BAZIAEQZ  AAEZANAPOY;  Cf.  Demanhur  ca.  332-320 
to  1.,  f<  . 4.08  t 2546 


Salamis 

19.  Rev.  to  1.,  bow.  4.07  f 
Mylasc i8 

20.  Rev.  to  1.,  ft  ; below,  KA. 
4.21 1 


22.  Rev.  to  1.,  ft  ; below,  EY. 
3.98  | 

23.  As  no.  22.  4.15  <- 

24.  As  no.  22.  4.14  f 

25.  Rev.  to  I.,  ft  ; below,  KH. 

4.22  t 

26.  Rev.  to  1.  statue  of  Artemis 
Kindyas.  4.02 1 

Side9 

27.  Rev.  <DI  AIITOY;  below,  A. 

4.23  -► 

28.  Rev.  below,  A.  4.12  f 


Cf.  Demanhur  ca.  330-320 
2445 

ca.  314 

ca.  314 
ca.  314 

ca.  314 
ca.  285-280 

ca.  322-316 
ca.  322-316 


21.  Rev.  to  1.,  ft  ; below,  KA.  4.26  f 


8 The  attribution  and  dating  are  discussed  by  the  author  in  “The  Alexandrine 
Mint  of  Mylasa,”  Numismalica  e antichitii  classiche  10  (1981),  forthcoming. 

9 Nos.  27-32  are  illustrated  on  Plates  8-9  in  connection  with  the  commentary  on 
Side,  pp.  44-48. 
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29.  Obv.  of  28.  Rev.  below,  W . ca.  322-316 

4.17 1 

30.  Rev.  O I A IfTOY;  to  1.,  pome-  ca.  322-316 

granate.  4.16  f 

31.  Rev.  of  30.  4.15 1 

32.  Rev.  no  markings.  3.65  f ca.  322-316 

Babylon 

33.  Rev.  to  1.,  M;  below,  $ . Cf.  Demanhur  ca.  329-326 

4.12  T 4331 

34.  Rev.  BAI1AEQI  AAEZANAPOY;  Cf.  Demanhur  ca.  323-320 

to  1.,  M;  below,  AY.  4.21  -*•  4479 

Susa 

35.  Rev.  Ol  AIT  TOY;  below,  AA.  ca.  322-316 

3.84  <- 

Uncertain 

36.  Rev.  no  markings.  4.25  j 

37.  Rev.  to  1.,  (D?  3.57  (pi.)  t 

38.  Rev.  to  l.,X  . 3.96  | 

39.  Rev.  <X>  I AIT  TOY;  to  1.,  star; 
below,  01.  4.20 1 

40.  Rev.  to  1.,  crescent;  below,  EY. 

3.64  -» 

41.  Rev.  to  1.,  (E  (or  ® ).  4.15  f 

42.  Rev.  to  1.,  lion’s  head  facing; 
below,  Nl.  4.22], 

43.  Rev.  to  1.,  aplustre.  4.33  f 

44.  As  no.  43.  4.21  f 

45.  Rev.  to  1.,  amphora.  4.20 f 

46.  Rev.  to  1.,  E . 4.18  f 
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DEMETRIUS  POLIORCETES10 
Tetradrachm 


Amphipolis 

47.  Rev.  to  1.,  •€  ; to  r.,  & . Demetrius  124  289/8 

16.78  t 


Drachms 

Tarsus 

48.  Rev.  to  I.,  A;  to  r.,  © . Demetrius  44  298-295 

4.23  t 

49.  As  no.  48.  4.22  | 


LYS1MACHUS11 

Tetradrachm 


Amphipolis 

50.  Rev.  to  1.,  caduceus  with  handle;  Lysimachus  193  288-281 

to  r.,  K . 17.03  ♦- 


Drachms 


Lysimachia 

51.  Rev.  to  1.,  lion’s  forepart,  Lysimachus  7 299-296 

above  £1  ; below,  CD.  4.23  f 


10  References  are  to  E.  T.  Newell,  The  Coinages  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (London, 
1927). 

u Coins  have  Lysimachus’  own  types  except  for  no.  51  which  has  the  Alexander 
types  and  BAZIAEQZ  AYZIMAXOY  legend.  References  are  to  M.  Thompson 
“The  Mints  of  Lysimachus,”  Essays  Robinson. 
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Ephesus 

52.  Rev.  to  1.,  bee  between  E and  <D. 
4.22 1 

53.  As  no.  52.  4.22  f 

Lysimachus  168 

294-287 

54.  Rev.  to  1.,  P ; on  throne,  ? . 
4.03  t 

Lysimachus  not. 

294-287 

55.  Rev.  to  1.,  bow  and  quiver;  on 
throne,  A.  4.29  f 

Lysimachus  not. 

294-287 

56.  Rev.  to  1.,  cithara;  on  throne,  A. 
4.18| 

57.  As  no.  56.  4.30  -* 

Uncertain 

58.  Rev.  on  throne,  A . 4.26  f 

Lysimachus  174 

294-287 

SELEUCUS  I 
Drachm 

Seleucia  on  the  T igris 

59.  Rev.  above,  anchor  and  A 0.  ESM  8012  289/8 

4.17  <- 

RHODES 

Didrachm 

60.  Rev.  to  1.,  grapes  and  EY.  ca.  300“ 

6.66  t 

11  E.  T.  Newell,  The  Coinage  of  the  Eastern  Seleucid  Mints  (New  York,  1938). 
u The  date  is  that  of  Denyse  B6rend  who  is  making  a study  of  the  coinage. 
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For  the  most  part  the  60  coins  of  the  catalogue  belong  to  series  which 
have  been  published  with  mint  attributions  and  dates.  Some,  however, 
require  or  merit  further  discussion.  These  include  Alexanders  of  Amphi- 
polis,  Pella,  Side  and  various  uncertain  mints  as  well  as  two  issues  of 
Lysimachus  from  Ephesus. 

Amphipolis 

Two  drachms  are  welcome  additions  to  the  scanty  record  of  small 
change  from  this  Macedonian  mint.  No.  16  is  to  be  associated  with  tetra- 
drachms  bearing  the  same  cock  symbol  and  dated  by  Newell  to  ca. 
328/7  B.C.,  while  no.  17  is  a fraction  related  to  the  long  series  of  A-torch 
tetradrachms  of  Cassander.  The  latter  drachm  is  plated  and  of  somewhat 
barbaric  style.  It  is  probably  an  imitation  but  the  imitation  implies  an 
official  issue. 

Among  the  tetradrachms  here  assigned  to  Amphipolis,  no.  8 is  some- 
what controversial.  Originally  ascribed  by  Muller  to  an  uncertain  mint 
in  Macedonia,  Thrace  or  Thessaly,14  the  series  was  subsequently  identified 
by  Imhoof-Blumer  as  coming  from  Uranopolis18  and,  although  this 
attribution  has  been  rejected  by  many  numismatists,  it  tends  to  recur 
from  time  to  time,  even  in  recent  catalogues.14  This  may  be  an  ap- 
propriate time  and  place  to  weigh  its  validity. 

The  basis  for  the  attribution  is,  of  course,  the  pyramid  surmounted  by 
a star,  found  on  autonomous  issues  of  Uranopolis,  either  as  the  head- 
dress of  Aphrodite  Urania  or  as  a symbol  in  the  field.  Exactly  the  same 
device  appears  in  the  left  field  of  no.  8 and  other  tetradrachms  of  Alexan- 
der type. 


14  Numismatique  d’ Alexandre  le  Grand  (Copenhagen,  1855),  641-45. 

18  Monnaies  grecques  (Amsterdam,  1883),  pp.  96-98. 

14  For  example,  in  the  1976  SNG  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  nos.  2657-58  are 
listed  under  the  Uranopolis  heading.  On  the  other  hand  Newell,  who  was  certainly 
familiar  with  Imhoof’s  article,  placed  his  pyramid-star  coins  at  the  end  of  his  Amphi- 
polis trays,  immediately  preceded  by  issues  with  fulmen-  X and  those  in  turn  by  the 
A-torch  series.  Posthumous  tetradrachms  of  Philip  II  with  A-torch  and  fulmen- J 
comprise  the  bulk  of  Le  Rider’s  Group  IV  at  Amphipolis  ( Philippe , pp.  125-26) 
dated  ca.  315/4  to  ca.  295/4.  There  are  no  recorded  Philips  with  pyramid-star  symbol. 
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Four  other  factors,  however,  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  this 
coinage: 

1.  The  pyramid-star  which  forms  the  dominant  control  of  no.  8 is 
one  of  the  numerous  secondary  controls  of  the  extensive  A-torch  series 
(Plate  4,  A and  C). 

2.  Although  there  is  considerable  diversity  among  the  obverses  of  the 
A-torch  and  pyramid-star  issues,  as  one  would  expect  in  such  a large 
coinage  produced  by  various  engravers,  there  are  dies  of  the  two  issues 
so  close  in  style  as  to  be  clearly  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  Can  one 
really  suppose  that  nos.  A and  C on  Plate  4 belong  to  one  mint  and  nos.  B 
and  D to  another?17 

3.  The  pyramid-star  emission  is  a truly  substantial  one.  Newell 
recorded  some  50  obverses  used  in  its  production.  As  the  output  of 
Amphipolis,  this  is  not  remarkable.  As  an  isolated  issue  from  a minor 
mint  such  as  Uranopolis,  its  size  is  astonishing. 

4.  On  tetradrachms  of  Uranopolis,18  the  pyramid-star  is  merely  a 
part  of  the  goddess’  headdress;  the  control  mark  is  A-torch  in  the  left 
field.  It  is  only  on  some  of  the  small  silver  of  Uranopolis  that  the 
pyramid-star  appears  as  a separate  symbol. 

To  divide  the  pyramid-star  Alexanders  from  those  with  A-torch 
is  to  disregard  the  stylistic  evidence  and  the  interlinking  pattern  of 
control  marks.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  ascribing  the  pyramid-star 
coins  to  Uranopolis  than  there  is  for  giving  the  A-torch  sequence  to 
that  city  on  the  basis  of  the  control  mark  on  its  large  autonomous  silver. 
Breitenstein  recognized  this  in  1943  when  he  published  the  Macedonian 
section  of  the  Copenhagen  Cabinet,19  listing  all  A-torch  and  pyramid- 
star  pieces  under  Uranopolis;  this  is  certainly  a more  logical  approach 
than  subsequent  attempts  to  divide  the  coinage  between  the  two  Mace- 
donian mints.  Yet  few,  if  any,  numismatists  today  would  go  so  far  as  to 


17  The  four  coins  are  in  the  ANS  Cabinet:  A.  16.94<— , B.  17.14  f,  C.  16.89  J,  D. 
17.07— » 

18  Two  are  known.  One,  an  acquisition  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  was  published  by 
J.  Friedlaender  ( ZfN  1878,  p.  2;  pi.  1,  2).  The  other,  from  the  Weber  and  Rhouso- 
poulos  Collections,  is  illustrated  in  Hirsch  21,  Nov.  16,  1908,  1158,  and  Hirsch  13, 
May  15,  1905,  990. 

19  SNG  697-708. 
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attribute  the  entire  A-torch  sequence*0  to  an  obscure  town  of  late  foun- 
dation with  very  little  in  the  way  of  autonomous  silver  and  bronze. 

According  to  Athenaeus  (3.98)  Uranopolis  was  founded  by  Alexarchus, 
Cassander’s  brother,  and  this  may  be  significant  for  the  present  discus- 
sion. Cassander’s  coinage  of  Alexanders  at  Amphipolis  could  only  have 
begun  after  the  death  of  Philip  III.  The  comparatively  small  emissions 
with  A-bucranium  and  A-T-torch  are  his  early  issues,  followed  by  the 
extensive  series  with  A-torch.  These  last  coins  are  noteworthy  for  the 
repetition  of  the  dominant  control.  From  ca.  310  at  the  latest  until  ca. 
298  every  Alexander  of  Amphipolis  has  A-torch  in  the  left  field;  the 
various  secondary  controls  are  inconspicuously  positioned  below  the 
stool  of  Zeus. 

This  dominant  control  may  be  a form  of  “mintmark,”  as  has  been 
suggested,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  had  some  personal  con- 
nection with  Cassander  himself.21  If  this  is  the  case,  there  is  nothing 
particularly  surprising  about  its  appearance  on  the  coinage  of  Uranopolis. 
In  adopting  the  distinctive  device  of  his  powerful  brother,  Alexarchus 
would  merely  be  stressing  the  family  relationship,  perhaps  acknowledg- 
ing Cassander’s  help  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  city.  The  use  of  the 
pyramid-star  as  a secondary  control  on  Cassander’s  money,  again  linking 
the  two  coinages,  need  imply  nothing  more  than  a moneyer  at  Amphipo- 
lis who  came  from  Uranopolis  or  who  played  a role  in  its  foundation. 

After  Cassander’s  death  in  298  the  mint  of  Amphipolis  continued  to 
operate  under  his  two  sons.  At  least  two  major  emissions  appeared:  one 
with  fulmen-  I as  the  dominant  control  and  another  with  pyramid-star, 
presumably  supervised  by  the  man  who  had  served  as  one  of  Cassander’s 


20  Some  idea  of  its  size  is  indicated  by  Newell’s  record.  On  his  tickets  he  identifies 
some  1,350  obverse  dies  for  the  coinage  of  Amphipolis  from  336  B.C.  through  the 
pyramid-star  issue.  Of  these,  roughly  400  are  connected  with  the  A-torch  strikings. 
The  numerous  secondary  controls  employed  in  the  series  are  outlined  by  C.  Ehrhardt, 
“A  Catalogue  of  Issues  of  Tetradrachms  from  Amphipolis,  318-294  B.C.,”  Journal  of 
Numismatic  Fine  Arts,  vol.  4,  no.  4 (1976),  pp.  85-89. 

21  Although  the  race-torch  was  a common  reverse  type  on  earlier  autonomous 
coins  of  Amphipolis,  the  lambda  makes  no  sense  as  an  addition  to  a civic  symbol. 
Also  one  notes  that  the  A-torch  device  is  restricted  to  the  reign  of  Cassander. 
After  his  death  it  disappears  from  the  coinage. 
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moneyers  some  years  earlier.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  last  Alexan- 
ders struck  at  Amphipolis  prior  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes’  conquest  of 
Macedonia  in  294  B.C. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  references  to  the  autonomous  tetradrachms 
of  Uranopolis  assume  that  they  are  genuine,  but  this  is  not  certain.  Both 
were  condemned  by  Gaebler  and  Lederer  in  1931  as  modern  forgeries.2* 
Breitenstein23  on  the  other  hand  argued  for  their  authenticity,  contending 
that  Lederer’s  stylistic  objections  were  not  convincing  and  that  his  chief 
reason  for  rejecting  the  coins,  namely  their  low  weight,  was  not  valid 
since  late  posthumous  Philips  do  fall  well  below  the  established  norm. 
As  an  example  he  cited  a tetradrachm  in  Copenhagen  weighing  only 
13.84  grams.  Considerably  more  evidence  in  support  of  Breitenstein’s 
argument  is  now  available  with  the  publication  of  Le  Rider’s  monumen- 
tal study  of  the  coinage  of  Philip  II.  While  earlier  issues  down  to  ca. 
315  B.C.  adhere  fairly  well  to  a standard  of  about  14.50,  the  latest 
strikings  are  much  lighter.  Of  38  specimens  of  the  A-torch  sequence  of 
Philips,  12  are  below  14  grams  (13.99-12.98);  of  nine  specimens  of  the 
final  fulmen-  I issue,  five  are  below  14  (1 3.98-1 3.44).24  There  is  nothing 
inherently  implausible  about  the  weight  of  the  Uranopolis  tetradrachms 
(13.50  and  13.70),  which  would  have  been  roughly  contemporary  with 
the  latest  Philips. 

Actually  Lederer  expressed  basic  concern  over  the  discrepancy 
between  the  weight  standard  of  the  tetradrachms  and  that  of  the 
fractional  currency,  which  he  regarded  as  genuine.  This  concern  is 
entirely  justified,  but  it  is  the  weight  of  the  fractions  that  presents  the 
real  problem.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  at  this  time,  ca.  300  B.C., 
a Macedonian  town  would  have  used  any  standard  other  than  that  of 
Alexander  or  of  Philip.  Yet  the  five  known  didrachms  weigh  7.80,  7.77, 
7.74,  7.60,  and  6.93.  Only  the  last  is  compatible  with  a tetradrachm  of 
“Thraco-Macedonian”  standard;  the  others  are  far  too  heavy.  Their 
doubles  would  range  from  15.60  to  15.20  grams.  Even  the  lighter  of  the 


22  P.  Lederer,  “Symbole  der  Aphrodite  Urania,"  ZfN  1931,  pp.  47-53. 

22  N.  Breitenstein,  "Studies  in  the  Coinages  of  the  Macedonian  Kings,”  Acta 
Archaeologica  13  (1942),  pp.  248-50. 

24  Philippe,  p.  353. 
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two  drachms  cited  by  Lederer  (3.87  and  3.66)  would  indicate  a tetra- 
drachm  of  at  least  14.64  grams,  heavier  than  any  Philip  of  any  period. 

Clearly  the  autonomous  coinage  of  Uranopolis  merits  further  study  to 
resolve  the  problems  and  determine  to  what  extent  the  civic  silver,  large 
and  small,  is  beyond  suspicion.  This  is  not,  however,  a crucial  factor  in 
the  present  discussion.  If  the  tetradrachms  are  false,  the  A-torch  con- 
nection with  Cassander’s  money  disappears,  but  the  remaining  evidence 
seems  to  me  sufficiently  strong  to  cast  grave  doubts  on  the  Uranopolis 
attribution  for  the  pyramid-star  Alexanders. 

Pella 

Nos.  9-11  were  not  represented  in  the  Demanhur  Hoard.  Post- 
humous Philips  with  the  Boeotian  shield  device  form  the  last  emission  of 
Le  Rider’s  Group  III  at  Pella  and  are  dated  ca.  315  B.C.28  There  are  no 
Philips  with  trident-A;  Alexanders  with  this  control  were  placed  im- 
mediately after  the  shield  issue  in  Newell’s  trays. 

Side 

Among  the  minor  issues  of  the  Sinan  Pascha  Hoard  (buried  ca.  317/6 
B.C.)  are  two  series,  each  represented  by  four  drachms,  which  are 
ostensibly  discrete  but  can  be  linked  as  the  output  of  a single  mint. 
The  one  series,  distinguished  throughout  by  a pomegranate  symbol 
in  the  left  field,  has  universally  been  attributed  to  Side.  The  other  has 
no  symbol  in  the  field;  all  reverses  are  marked  with  the  letter  A above 
or  below  the  strut  of  Zeus’  stool.  Both  series  belong  to  the  time  of  Philip 
III  and  hence  were  struck  during  a relatively  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  In  the  Sinan  Hoard  the  four  coins  with  A seem 
somewhat  more  worn  than  those  with  pomegranate  but  obviously  there 
cannot  be  any  substantial  interval  between  the  two  emissions. 

In  Newell’s  trays,  tetradrachms  assigned  to  Phaselis  or  Side  end  with 
the  issues  of  the  Demanhur  Hoard,  buried  ca.  318.  The  few  pomegranate 
drachms  which  Newell  possessed  were  placed  after  his  Phaselis-Side 
tetradrachms  and  then,  at  some  remove,  the  drachms  with  A as  though 
Newell  thought  they  came  from  the  same  region  but  not  necessarily  the 
same  mint. 

28  Philippe,  p.  398. 
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Bringing  together  the  relevant  material  from  three  hoards  at  the  ANS 
(Sinan  Pascha,  Cavalla  and  Armenak)  as  well  as  the  coins  and  casts  of  the 
general  collection  has  produced  a number  of  die  links  including  a crucial 
one  between  A and  pomegranate  coins.  The  sequence  of  striking  seems 
to  have  been  as  follows:*8 

AAEEANAPOY  (DIAirTOY 

A below 27 

la.  Sinan,  4.01  f lb.  Athens 

2a.  Sinan,  4.08  f 2c.  Turin,  4.01 

b.  Sinan,  4.38  | 

3.  Commerce  ( IGCH  1444),  4.23  | 4.  Cambridge  (McClean  3540), 

4.33  t 

5a.  Cavalla  28  6.  Cavalla  27 

7a.  Armenak,  4.37  f 

R below 

5b.  Cavalla  29  8.  Pomegranate  in  1.  field. 

ANS,  4.01  t 

Pomegranate  /.;  F1Y  below 

7b.  Athens  (IGCH  187),  4.12  10.  Sinan,  4.27  f 

9.  Rev.  of  7b.  Sinan,  4.15  f 

Pomegranate  A below 

11.  Sinan,  4.30 1 

12.  Rev.  of  11.  The  Hague 
13a.  Rev.  of  11.  Sinan,  4.26 1 

28  In  the  outline  the  Arabic  numbers  indicate  individual  obverse  dies  and  the  letters 
various  reverses  associated  with  each  obverse.  It  should  be  stressed  that  this  is  only 
a skeleton  record  but  it  does,  I believe,  include  examples  of  all  issues. 

27  Placement  of  the  A,  above  or  below  the  strut,  apparently  has  no  significance. 
Nos.  la  and  lb,  from  the  same  obverse  die,  have  different  positions  as  do  nos.  2a 
and  2b. 
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Pomegranate  l. 

13b.  Ca valla  30 

14.  Rev.  of  13b.  Cavalla  31 

15.  ANS,  4.14  t 

16a.  No  pomegranate.  Cavalla  32.  16b.  ANS,  4.19  f 

A full  corpus  of  the  coinage  might  provide  more  links  but  even  this 
incomplete  record  unites  the  issues  in  satisfactory  fashion.  Side’s 
initial  output  of  tetradrachms28  and  a few  associated  drachms  seems  to 
have  come  to  an  end  shortly  after  Alexander’s  death.  During  the  joint 
reign  of  the  young  Alexander  and  Philip  III  two  series  of  drachms  ap- 
pear: one,  like  the  earlier  tetradrachms,  with  no  indication  of  mint  and 
the  other  with  pomegranate  symbol  and  secondary  controls.  In  one 
respect  the  sequence  for  this  second  series  is  somewhat  surprising  in  that 
one  would  expect  the  pomegranate  alone  to  come  first,  followed  by  the 
more  elaborate  double  controls,  but  the  pattern  of  die  linkage  makes  this 
impossible.  The  last  issue  is  unusual,  too,  in  that  the  same  obverse  die 
is  used  for  a Philip  coin  with  pomegranate  and  one  of  Alexander  without 
marking.  Possibly  the  symbol  was  inadvertently  omitted;  possibly  its 
absence  and  the  lack  of  secondary  controls  indicate  a certain  confusion  in 
a mint  winding  down  its  operations. 

Accompanying  the  pomegranate  drachms  is  a rare  tetradrachm  issue, 
known  to  me  from  only  two  examples  sharing  the  same  pair  of  dies.29 
The  striking  is  in  the  name  of  Philip  and  is  marked  by  a pomegranate  in 
the  left  field.  Presumably  it  belongs  with  the  final  issue  of  drachms  but 
this  is  not  certain.  There  is  also  a rare  gold  issue  with  two  examples  re- 
corded and  again  from  a single  pair  of  dies.80  This  is  in  the  name  of 


28  Demanhur  1819-1973  attributed  to  Phaselis  or  Side.  In  his  discussion  (pp.  101-2) 
Newell  makes  it  clear  that  he  favors  the  latter  mint  and  indeed  the  tickets  of  his 
associated  gold,  much  of  it  acquired  after  the  publication  of  Demanhur,  are  unequi- 
vocably  labelled  SIDE. 

29  One  coin  (Plate  9,  E)  is  from  the  collection  of  Charles  Hersh  and  weighs  17.20  g. 
A die  duplicate  once  owned  by  Henri  Seyrig  is  illustrated  by  S.  Atlan,  “Die  in  Side 
gepragten  MUnzen  mit  Alexandertypen,”  Bellelen,  vol.  31,  no.  124  (1967),  pi.  1,  6. 

30  The  example  on  Plate  9,  F is  ANS  ex  Newell,  8.62  f . It  is  illustrated  by  Atlan  as 
is  another  piece  from  the  Hunter  Cabinet  ( Bellelen , pi.  1,  2-3). 
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Alexander  and  can  be  linked  with  a specific  issue  of  drachms;  both  gold 
and  silver  bear  the  R monogram. 

In  a recent  article  Martin  Price*1  maintains  that  the  coinage  which 
Newell  assigned  to  either  Phaselis  or  Side,  with  a clearly  expressed 
preference  for  the  latter  mint,  is  unlikely  to  be  Sidetan  since  that  mint  is 
already  provided  with  pomegranate  issues  and  since  there  are  obvious 
differences  of  style  and  format  between  the  pomegranate  coins  and  the 
Demanhur  tetradrachms  of  Phaselis-Side.  This  is  quite  true  but  the 
differences  seem  to  me  a matter  of  chronology  rather  than  provenance. 

In  the  beginning  Side,  like  the  great  majority  of  Alexander’s  mints, 
issued  coinage  without  indication  of  the  place  of  origin.  Until  a mint  stu- 
dy has  been  made  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how  long  this  initial  tetra- 
drachm  series  lasted.  Newell  thought  it  began  ca.  326.  There  are  not 
many  issues  involved  and  the  series  may  have  stopped  almost  immedi- 
ately after  Alexander’s  death.  Of  the  154  Demanhur  coins,  there  is  only 
one  with  the  name  of  Philip;  this  is  more  likely  to  belong  to  the  begin- 
ning rather  than  the  end  of  the  joint  reign.  As  Price  notes,  all  these  coins 
are  inscribed  with  the  king’s  title  as  well  as  his  name  and  the  reverses 
show  a Zeus  figure  with  legs  parallel. 

Next,  in  my  judgment,  come  the  issues  in  gold  and  silver,  which  must 
be  dated  ca.  322-316  B.C.  The  drachm  series  starts  without  indication 
of  mint  but  soon  the  civic  emblem  of  the  pomegranate  is  added  to  the 
coinage,  appearing  on  gold  and  on  large  and  small  silver.  None  of  these 
coins  has  the  royal  title  and  the  Zeus  of  the  reverses  is  consistently 
depicted  with  legs  crossed.32 

At  few  mints,  however,  is  there  a clear-cut  pattern  of  consistency  in 
the  use  of  the  royal  title  or  in  the  representations  of  Zeus  and  Nike. 
At  Amphipolis,  for  example,  the  tetradrachm  coinage  is  first  struck  with 


31  Essays  Thompson,  pp.  249-50.  With  regard  to  the  mint  attribution,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  Ashmolean  SNG  (2842-60)  in  giving  this  series  to  Sardes,  especially 
when  no.  2860  shares  an  obverse  die  with  a tetradrachm  of  Philip  III  (no.  3201) 
assigned  to  Pamphylia.  One  assumes  that  a mint  heading  has  been  lost  in  publi- 
cation and  that  this  highly  misleading  attribution  will  soon  be  corrected. 

32  Despite  the  basic  differences  that  Price  cites,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  a 
drachm  of  the  Phaselis-Side  series  (Plate  9,  G;  ANS,  4.03«-)  has  no  BAZIAEI2Z 
although  associated  tetradrachms  with  the  same  <DI-AZ  controls  are  so  inscribed 
(Plate  9,  H;  ANS,  17.17*-). 
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AAEHANAPOY,  followed  by  issues  with  BAZIAEQ2  AAEEANAPOY 
then  by  a long  series  with  the  name  of  Alexander  alone.  At  Sardes 
within  the  same  issue  there  are  staters  with  and  without  BAZIAEfiZ 
sharing  an  obverse  die,  staters  showing  Nike  in  stiff  static  pose  and  Nike 
advancing,  drachms  representing  Zeus  with  both  parallel  and  crossed 
legs.  In  fact,  the  last  Alexander-type  emissions  of  Sardes,  shortly  before 
and  under  Lysimachus,  have  examples  of  the  stiff  Nike  and  the  Zeus 
with  parallel  legs,  normally  associated  with  a much  earlier  period.33 
The  form  and  format  of  a particular  coinage  seems,  often  enough,  to 
have  been  a matter  of  the  die  cutter’s  preference  rather  than  established 
mint  policy. 

It  all  makes  a perfectly  reasonable  sequence  from  a single  mint.  For 
the  most  part  the  Demanhur  tetradrachms  would  be  the  issues  of  Alexan- 
der’s lifetime,  followed  after  perhaps  a short  interval  by  less  extensive 
emissions,  chiefly  drachms,  during  the  joint  reign.  After  Philip’s  death 
there  is  very  little  Alexander-type  coinage  from  Side  and  what  there  is 
lies  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion.34 

Uncertain 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  this  group  of  unattributed  strikings. 
No.  42  is  from  the  same  obverse  die  as  a coin  in  the  Armenak  Hoard  with 
facing  lion’s  head  to  left  and  barleycorn  below  the  stool.  Newell’s  ticket 
for  the  latter  reads  “Cardia  ?”.  The  aplustre  issue  (nos.  43^44)  and  that 
with  amphora  to  left  (no.  45)  are  almost  identical  in  obverse  style  and 
certainly  from  the  same  mint.  Newell  seems  to  have  thought  that  they 
originated  in  mainland  Greece,  possibly  Euboea.  Sinope,  where  the 
aplustre  was  a common  symbol  on  both  autonomous  and  Alexandrine 


33  For  Amphipolis,  see  Demanhur  1-1582;  the  last  hoard  issues  have  the  title  but 
the  P strikings  which  immediately  follow  those  with  T have  only  the  name  of 
Alexander.  The  Sardes  material  is  illustrated  in  the  writer’s  forthcoming  volume  on 
the  Alexander  mints  of  Miletus  and  Sardes. 

34  This  includes  the  Paris  stater  with  pomegranate  in  left  field  and  the  Glasgow 
tetradrachm  with  pomegranate  below  the  stool,  illustrated  by  Atlan  (above,  n.  29, 
pi.  1,  1 and  4).  Both  may  have  been  struck  after  316.  The  issue  with  pomegranate 
and  A O (Atlan,  pi.  2,  22)  is  certainly  of  the  third  century. 
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issues,  is  also  a possibility  although  no  more  than  that.35  No.  39  with 
star  and  <DI,  struck  in  the  name  of  Philip  III  and  present  in  the  Sinan 
Pascha  Hoard,  must  antedate  317/6  B.C. 

Ephesus 

No.  55  is  merely  a variant  of  Lysimachus  171-72,  both  with  bow  and 
quiver  in  the  left  field  but  with  no  marking  or  a monogram  on  the 
throne.  Although  no.  54  has  no  obvious  connection  with  Ephesus  in  that 
it  lacks  the  standard  Ephesian  symbols,  its  monogram  on  the  throne  is 
very  distinctive  and  identical  with  that  found  on  drachms  with  E C>  and 
bee  in  the  left  field  ( Lysimachus  169). 

If  the  Cavalla  Hoard  as  recorded  here  is  an  intact  find,  it  contains 
nothing  which  points  to  a burial  date  later  than  Corupedium.  Certainly 
the  comparative  dearth  of  third-century  material  is  noteworthy  and  this 
might  suggest  that  some  of  the  best-preserved  coins,  especially  tetra- 
drachms,  were  abstracted  before  the  remainder  of  the  deposit  was  put 
on  the  market.  Nevertheless  the  wear  on  the  coins  that  we  have  of 
Lysimachus,  Demetrius  and  Seleucus  seems  entirely  compatible  with 
interment  ca.  280  B.C. 

35  It  the  coinage  does  belong  to  Sinope,  it  must  precede  the  third-century  issues 
which  Newell  gives  to  that  mint  in  The  Alexandrine  Coinage  of  Sinope  (New  York, 
1919). 
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A THIRD-CENTURY  B.C.  HOARD 
FROM  THESSALY  AT  THE  ANS  (IGCH  168) 

(Plates  10-16)  Thomas  R.  Martin 


In  1938  and  1939  E.  T.  Newell  acquired  the  coins  now  at  the  ANS 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  IGCH  168.  This  hoard  provides  crucial 
evidence  for  the  poorly  documented  chronology  of  the  fourth-century 
B.C.  silver  coinage  of  Pelasgian  Larissa  in  Thessaly  and,  therefore,  for 
the  history  of  Thessaly  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  Macedonian 
dominance  over  the  region.  The  publication  of  the  ANS  material  from 
this  hoard  is  intended  to  make  plain  the  nature  of  this  evidence.1 

The  ANS  coins  of  IGCH  168  did  not  all  come  into  Newell’s  possession 
at  the  same  time,  as  his  notes  in  the  files  of  the  Society  show.  From  a 
source  in  Athens,  Newell  acquired  in  1938  a first  batch  of  529  coins  said 
to  have  been  found  “in  a little  village  near  Larissa.”  This  group  consisted 
of  155  drachms  of  Larissa,  72  tetradrachms  of  Athens,  1 tetradrachm  and 
248  drachms  of  Alexander  III,  25  drachms  of  Philip  III,  3 tetradrachms 
of  Demetrius  Polio rcetes,  9 tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus,  15  drachms  of 
Lysimachus,  and  1 tetradrachm  of  Eumenes  I.  Newell  subsequently 
received  from  the  same  source  8 tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus  and  7 tetra- 
drachms of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  These  coins  were  said  to  be  from  the 
same  hoard  as  the  first  group  although  they  were  channeled  for  sale 


1 My  discussion  does  not  include  the  21  coins  acquired  by  the  Athens  museum  in 
1938  which  have  been  connected  with  this  hoard.  See  the  note  to  IGCH  168  with 
reference  to  P.  Lemerle,  “Chroniquc  des  fouillcs  et  <16couverts  archeologiques  en 
Grfece  en  1938,”  BCH  62  (1938),  p.  446  (Volos). 

I intend  to  follow  up  my  work  on  IGCH  168  with  an  article  which  will  present  the 
outline  of  a revised  chronology  for  the  fourth  century  B.C.  silver  coinage  of  Larissa. 
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through  a source  in  Volos.  At  the  end  of  1938  Newell  bought  from  an 
English  source  15  tetradrachms  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  which  he 
regarded  as  “obviously  from  the  same  hoard.”  He  was  careful  to  record 
that  all  the  coins  in  these  three  parcels  had  an  identical  appearance 
before  cleaning,  covered  as  they  were  “with  the  same  curious,  light 
greyish-tan,  rather  hard  patches  of  dirt  and  small  areas  of  purple  cor- 
rosion.” Newell’s  conclusion,  reasonably  enough,  was  that  “there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  these  coins  came  from  the  same  hoard.” 

The  final  addition  to  Newell’s  holdings  from  IGCH  168  consisted  of 
12  tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus  which  came  from  another  English  source 
in  early  1939.  Although  the  source  stated  that  these  coins  had  come 
from  a hoard  found  near  Nicomedia,  Newell  believed  that  “almost 
certainly  they  formed  part”  of  IGCH  168.  Unfortunately,  Newell  did  not 
explain  in  his  notes  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  but  one  suspects  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  trade  in  ancient  coins  was  such  that 
his  judgement  on  this  point  should  be  respected.  Fortunately  for  our 
purposes,  none  of  the  coins  from  this  final  group  figure  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  probable  burial  date  of  the  hoard.  Although  Newell  in  his 
notes  did  not  indicate  to  which  of  his  purchases  in  1938  the  various  tetra- 
drachms of  Lysimachus  and  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  belonged,  he  did 
list  these  12  coins  separately.  They  are  identified  in  the  catalogue  by 
(N)  after  their  catalogue  number. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  hoards  sold  on  the  market,  the  original  hoard 
was  probably  different  in  size  and  composition  from  the  hoard  which 
eventually  appeared  in  trade.  In  a letter  written  from  Greece  on  March 
25, 1938,  a copy  of  which  is  on  file  at  the  ANS,  W.  Schwabacher  reported 
that  he  had  seen  somewhat  less  than  300  coins  from  a hoard  reputed  to 
be  perhaps  as  large  as  800  pieces  which  had  been  unearthed  in  January 
1938,  “bei  Larissa.”  The  reported  date  and  location  of  the  find  comple- 
ment Schwabacher’s  brief  survey  of  the  pieces  he  examined  to  make  it 
certain  that  he  had  seen  part  of  the  same  group  of  coins  of  which  Newell 
ultimately  acquired  571  (counting  the  “Nicomedia”  pieces),*  the  coins 
which  became  known  as  IGCH  168.  Schwabacher  wrote  that  he  had  seen 


* Not  570,  as  recorded  in  IGCH.  The  number  of  tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus  is 
29  rather  than  28. 
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about  100  “very  worn”  drachms  of  Larissa,3  about  170  drachms  of 
Alexander,  3 posthumous  tetradrachms  of  Alexander,  10  tetradrachms  of 
Lysimachus,  and  2 tetradrachms  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  one  of  which 
was  of  the  portrait  of  Demetrius/Poseidon  type  and  one  of  the  Nike  on 
prow/Poseidon  type,  the  latter  in  “mint  state.”  And,  he  added,  there 
was  one  tetradrachm  in  “mint  state”  of  the  Aetolian  League,  a coin  not 
acquired  by  Newell  which  presents  a difficulty  in  chronology  to  which  I 
shall  return. 

In  any  case,  that  Schwabacher  saw  soon  after  discovery  this  large 
number  of  drachms  of  Larissa  together  with  other  Macedonian  regnal 
issues  serves  to  confirm  Newell’s  judgement  based  on  the  patina  that  the 
coins  he  acquired  did  indeed  constitute  a hoard.  Newell  realized  that  he 
had  obviously  not  acquired  all  the  coins  from  this  hoard,  especially  not 
all  the  tetradrachms  of  Alexander,  of  which  he  had  only  one.  Schwa- 
bacher had  seen  three,  and  when  in  1940  Newell  heard  that  there  was  a 
large  parcel  of  such  coins  from  a hoard  for  sale  in  Athens,  he  observed  in 
his  notes  that  these  were  “obviously  the  missing  tetradrachms  of  this 
type,  for  it  is  unthinkable  that  such  a hoard  would  have  contained  but 
one  Alexander  tetradrachm.” 

In  conclusion,  we  can  assume  with  reasonable  confidence  that,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  “Nicomedia”  tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus, 
the  coins  in  ANS  which  make  up  1GCII 168  were  part  of  the  same  hoard 
despite  the  rather  complicated  circumstances  under  which  they  entered 
the  Society’s  collection.  But  a large  number  of  coins  from  the  original 
hoard  are  probably  missing,  most  if  not  all  tetradrachms  of  Alexander. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  or  the  reported  location  of  the 
discovery  of  the  hoard.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  a large  number  of 
drachms  of  Larissa  makes  the  vicinity  of  this  city  a very  probable  area 
for  the  origin  of  the  hoard  because  these  drachms  tended  not  to  travel 
far  from  home  in  large  numbers,  as  the  contents  of  the  hoards  recorded 
in  1GCH  show. 


3 Since  such  large  finds  of  Thessalian  coins  are  rare,  the  congruence  of  this  informa- 
tion with  Newell’s  acquisition  of  over  100  drachms  of  Larissa  helps  to  insure  the  iden- 
tification of  these  coins  as  one  and  the  same  group. 
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COMPOSITION 

From  the  hoards  listed  in  IGCH  and  Coin  Hoards  1-3,  we  find  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  IGCH  168  three  other  hoards  from  Thessaly 
of  approximately  the  same  burial  date  (roughly  the  middle  quarters  of 
the  third  century):  IGCH  159,  IGCH  162,  and  Coin  Hoards  3,  no.  43 
(=  2,  no.  72).  These  hoards  resemble  IGCH  168  in  overall  composition, 
that  is,  they  all  contain  issues  of  various  fourth-  and  third-century  kings, 
Greek  coins  from  outside  Thessaly,  and  local  coins  of  Thessaly.  There 
are,  however,  differences  in  detail. 

In  contrast  to  IGCH  168  and  Coin  Hoards  3,  no.  43,  which  contain 
only  silver,  both  IGCH  159  and  162  include  a few  bronze  coins  along 
with  the  silver  issues  which  constitute  their  bulk.  The  inclusion  of  bronze 
small  denominations  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  hoards  are  circulation 
hoards,  but  the  lack  of  bronze  does  not  prove  that  the  other  two  hoards 
are  savings  hoards.  Indeed,  the  significant  degree  of  wear  exhibited  by 
the  majority  of  the  coins  in  IGCH  168  (and  in  Coin  Hoards  3,  no.  43, 
to  judge  from  the  published  photographs)  should  mean  that  these  coins 
also  form  a circulation  hoard,  although  one  cannot  of  course  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  a savings  cache  was  combined  with  coins  from  contem- 
porary circulation  to  make  up  the  actual  group  of  coins  hidden  away  and 
never  recovered  in  antiquity. 

The  occurrence  of  regnal  issues  in  the  four  hoards  is  not  absolutely 
consistent,  but  there  is  perhaps  a discernible  pattern.  There  are  speci- 
mens of  the  coinage  of  Philip  II  in  IGCH  162  and  Coin  Hoards  3,  no.  43, 
but  not  in  the  other  two  hoards.  Similarly,  Philip  III  and  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  are  represented  only  in  IGCH  159  and  168.  Antigonus 
Gonatas’  issues  are  found  in  all  the  hoards  except  Coin  Hoards  3,  no.  43. 
The  coins  of  Alexander  III  and  of  Lysimachus  appear  in  all  four  hoards. 
The  remaining  regnal  coins  are  unique  to  each  hoard:  Seleucus  I and  An- 
tiochus  I only  in  IGCH  159;  Antiochus  II  only  in  IGCH  162;  Eumenes  I 
only  in  IGCH  168;  and  Ptolemy  II  only  in  Coin  Hoards  3,  no.  43. 

Chronological  considerations  obviously  help  to  explain  the  pattern 
of  distribution,  such  as  it  is,  but  other  factors  are  also  relevant.  As  far  as 
chronology  is  concerned,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  no  longer  contem- 
porary coinages  of  Philip  II,  Philip  III  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  are 
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missing  from  some  of  the  hoards.  By  the  same  token,  the  presence  of 
Antigonus’  contemporary  coins  in  three  of  these  roughly  mid-third 
century  hoards  seems  quite  natural,  as  does  the  presence  of  Lysimachi, 
which  continued  to  be  produced  in  this  period  even  after  Lysimachus’ 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  coins  of  Alexander  III  turn  up  in  all 
four  hoards  is  testimony  to  the  enormous  numbers  in  which  these  issues 
were  originally  produced  and  continued  to  circulate  in  the  third  century. 
Finally,  geography  perhaps  accounts  in  part  for  the  inconsistent  distri- 
bution of  Seleucid,  Pergamene,  and  Ptolemaic  issues.  Coins  from  more 
distant  areas  no  doubt  made  their  way  to  Thessaly  in  sporadic  fashion 
and  only  in  small  numbers  in  this  period.  There  was  no  longer  a link 
between  Thessaly  and  the  East  as  there  had  been  when  Thessalians  served 
in  the  army  of  Alexander.  It  would  be  unwise  to  draw  any  conclusions 
about  the  nature  of  the  composition  of  IGCH  168  based  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  these  three  latter  regnal  coinages  because  they  are  so  sparse- 
ly represented  in  the  hoards  of  the  period  in  Thessaly. 

In  the  case  of  Greek  silver  coins  from  outside  Thessaly,  IGCH  168 
looks  rather  different  from  the  other  hoards  under  review.  IGCH  168 
contains  only  coins  of  Athens  in  contrast  to  the  variety  of  non-Thessalian 
Greek  coinages  found  in  the  other  three  hoards.  IGCH  162  has  four 
different  types,  while  IGCH  158  and  Coin  Hoards  3,  no.  43,  both  have 
seven  varieties.  Moreover,  there  is  a pattern  to  the  occurrence  of  some  of 
these  coinages  that  is  significant  for  an  evaluation  of  IGCH  168.  First, 
one  notices  that  coinages  from  neighboring  areas  are  well  represented. 
Locrian  and  Histiaean  coins  occur  in  both  IGCH  159  and  Coin  Hoards  3, 
no.  43,  and  coins  from  Boeotia  appear  in  all  three  hoards.  But  in  addition 
to  issues  which  probably  came  to  Thessaly  in  regional  trade,  coins  of 
Athens  and  of  Sicyon  also  appear  in  these  three  hoards.  The  explanation 
of  their  presence  is  perhaps  that  these  were  well-known  coinages  that 
made  their  way  to  Thessaly  in  the  process  of  international  circulation, 
Sicyonian  staters  because  they  were  conveniently  on  the  same  standard 
as  that  in  use  in  Thessaly  (the  so-called  Aeginetan  standard),  Athenian 
tetradrachms  because  they  provided  a trustworthy  large  denomination 
which,  despite  its  different  standard,  served  a useful  purpose  in  an  area 
where  local  mints  only  rarely  issued  any  denomination  larger  than  the 
drachm  or  perhaps  the  stater.  In  any  case,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  that 
IGCH  168  includes  neither  any  specimens  of  neighboring  coinages,  with 
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the  absence  of  coins  from  Boeotia  especially  conspicuous,  nor  any  coins 
from  Sicyon.  This  contrast  with  the  composition  of  the  other  contempo- 
rary Thessalian  hoards  suggests  that  IGCH  168  as  we  know  it  may  be 
incomplete,  an  observation  which  complements  Newell’s  belief  that  a 
number  of  Alexander  tetradrachms  had  been  removed  from  the  original 
hoard. 

Finally,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  IGCH  168  is  quite  normal  for  a 
Thessalian  hoard  in  containing  only  one  kind  of  Thessalian  coinage, 
and  that  kind  Larissan.  Of  the  21  hoards  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries 
from  Thessaly  which  are  listed  in  IGCH  and  Coin  Hoards  1-3,  17  have 
coinage  from  only  one  ThessaUan  mint,  and  in  13  of  these  17  the  coinage 
is  that  of  Larissa.  In  all,  coins  of  Larissa  occur  in  17  of  these  21 
hoards.  So  far  as  one  can  tell  from  the  recorded  places  of  discovery 
(which  are  often  not  precisely  known),  this  predominance  is  not  the 
result  of  finding  many  more  hoards  from  the  environs  of  Larissa  than 
from  anywhere  else  in  Thessaly.  Furthermore,  the  same  pattern  holds  in 
hoards  found  outside  Thessaly.  Again  relying  on  IGCH  and  Coin  Hoards 
as  sources,  one  finds  12  hoards  from  the  same  period  which  were  discover- 
ed in  various  areas  of  Greece  and  contained  silver  coins  from  Thessaly. 
IGCH  182  has  one  triobol  of  Pharsalus  and  IGCH  195  has  one  triobol  of 
the  perioikic  Aenianes,  but  the  remaining  10  hoards  have  only  drachms, 
or  in  one  case  a stater,  of  Larissa  as  their  only  Thessalian  pieces.  This 
overwhelming  predominance  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mint  of  Larissa 
simply  outproduced  all  other  Thessalian  mints  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  coinage  of  Larissa  became  almost  a national  coinage  in  Thessaly,  at 
least  in  its  extent  of  circulation.  Why  and  how  Larissa  was  able  to  do 
this  remains  a mystery.  However,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the 
situation  is  not  solely  the  result  of  mint  production  on  a large  scale. 
For  example,  it  is  obvious  that  coins  of  Larissa  were  the  only  Thessalian 
issues  to  achieve  any  currency  worth  mentioning  in  international 
circulation.  Whatever  the  reason  for  that  status,  once  it  became  known 
in  Thessaly  that  the  coinage  of  Larissa  was  the  most  widely  recognized 
Thessalian  coinage  for  more  than  local  transactions,  it  would  have  made 
sense  to  prefer  coins  of  Larissa  for  hoarding  purposes  over  a period  of 
time  in  a savings  cache  or  in  the  formation  of  a hoard  composed  of 
coins  taken  from  contemporary  circulation  on  a single  occasion.  If  the 
coins  of  Larissa  had  a better  chance  than  did  other  Thessalian  coinages 
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for  a favorable  exchange  in  more  distant  markets  or  in  transactions  with 
foreign  traders  in  Thessaly,  that  advantage  would  have  made  them 
especially  worth  hoarding. 


CATALOGUE 

The  states  of  wear  are  indicated  as  Worn  (W),  Good  (G),  Very  Good 
(VG),  Fine  (F),  Very  Fine  (VF)  and  Fleur  de  Coin  (FDC).  An  asterisk 
before  the  catalogue  number  indicates  that  this  coin  or,  in  the  cases  of 
Larissa  and  Athens,  a representative  sample  of  the  sub-group  is  illus- 
trated in  the  plates.  The  letter  c before  the  number  means  that  the  ANS 
has  only  a cast  of  the  piece  indicated. 

Larissa 

These  155  silver  drachms  are  all  of  the  same  type.  The  female  head  on 
the  obverse  recalls  the  well-known  Syracusan  Arethusa  and  probably  re- 
presents the  eponymous  nymph  Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelasgus.4  The 
horse  on  the  reverse  is  of  course  a very  apt  and  common  motif  on  Thes- 
salian coinage.  The  weights  of  the  coins,  almost  all  of  which  show  signs  of 
considerable  wear  (mostly  W,  some  G),  range  from  5.46  to  6.09  grams,  as 
shown  in  the  table,  pp.  74-75.  The  coins  were  struck  to  the  so-called  Aegi- 
netan  standard  which  was  in  general  use  throughout  Thessaly  as  well  as 
in  neighboring  Phocis  and  Boeotia.  The  great  majority  have  a die  align- 
ment of  f or  [.  The  general  period  of  issue  of  these  coins  is  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  See  the  discussion  below  for  further  details. 

A catalogue  description  of  individual  pieces  is  unnecessary  because  the 
type  is  identical  for  all,  but  the  coins  can  be  separated  into  the  following 
five  sub-groups  of  the  type  on  the  basis  of  slightly  different  features  on 
the  reverse. 


4 The  identification  of  Arethusa  as  a model  was  made  long  ago.  See  A.  J.  Evans, 
“Syracusan  ‘Medallions’  and  Their  Engravers,  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Finds,”  NC 
1891,  p.  278,  and  F.  Hermann,  “Die  Silbermiinzen  von  Larisa  in  Thessalien,”  ZNum 
1925,  p.  49.  For  Larissa  as  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  see  Hellanicus,  Die  Fragmente 
der  griechisehen  Historiker,  ed.  F.  Jacoby  (Leiden,  1957),  no.  4,  F91,  and  Pausanias, 
2.24.1. 
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Group  1 

*1-14.  Obv .:  Female  head  three-quarter  facing  1.,  wearing  headband 
and  necklace,  the  whole  surrounded  by  circle  of  dots. 
Rev.:  AAPIZ  above,  AlflN  below.  Horse  grazing  r.  with  1. 

foreleg  raised  so  hoof  points  at  belly;  below,  small  plant. 

Group  2 

*15-18.  Obv.:  As  group  1. 

Rev.:  As  group  1 but  below,  trident. 


Group  3 

*19-29.  Obv.:  As  group  1. 

Rev.:  ZAIC2N  above,  AAPI  below.  As  group  1 but  no  symbol. 

Group  4 

*30-57.  Obv.:  As  group  1. 

Rev.:  Inscription  as  group  1.  Horse’s  1.  foreleg  is  positioned 
slightly  to  rear  of  r.  foreleg  and  rests  on  groundline  or 
only  slightly  above  (a  shared  obverse  die  shows  that 
these  two  varieties  belong  together);  no  symbol. 

Group  5 

*58-155.  Obv.:  As  group  1. 

Rev.:  As  group  4 but  withl.  foreleg  raised  well  off  groundline. 


Athens 

These  72  old  style  silver  tetradrachms  belong  to  the  fourth  and  third 
centuries  to  judge  from  the  profile  eye8  and  the  uniform  die  alignment  be- 

8 E.  T.  Newell,  A Hoard  from  Siphnos,  ANSNNM  64  (1934),  p.  11,  n.  15,  and  E.  S. 
G.  Robinson,  “Coins  from  the  Excavations  at  Al-Mina  (1936),”  JVC  1937,  pp.  188-89, 
demonstrated  that  the  change  from  the  facing  eye  to  profile  eye  must  have  taken 
place  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  J.  N.  Svoronos,  Les  monnaies 
d’Athtnes  (Munich,  1923-26),  (hereafter  cited  as  Svor.),  pi.  19-20,  and  Corolla 
Numismatica  (London,  1906),  pp.  285-95,  apparently  placed  the  change  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  Athenian  imitation  with  profile  eye  from  the  Cabul  hoard, 
buried  ca.  380  B.C.  ( IGCH  1830),  seems  to  confirm  the  view  of  Newell  and  Robinson. 
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tween  / and  «-.•  The  weights  range  from  16.70  to  17.18  grams,  as  shown 
in  the  table,  pp.  71-72  Most  of  the  coins  show  signs  of  wear  (W  to  F). 

Again,  individual  catalogue  descriptions  are  unnecessary  because  all 
these  coins  are  one  type.  However,  they  can  be  divided  into  sub-groups 
based  on  differences  in  the  detail  of  the  ornamentation  of  Athena’s 
helmet.  The  earlier  Athenian  tetradrachms  with  facing  eye  have  some 
sort  of  floral  ornament  curling  up  at  the  back  of  the  helmet.7  On  the 
later  coins  with  profile  eye  this  flower  degenerates  into  a more  abstract 
design.8  This  design  has  been  described  as  a capital  T between  reversed 
brackets  or  as  the  Greek  letter  pi  with  a central  vertical  tongue.9  Finally, 
the  last  issue. of  the  old  style  tetradrachms,  the  coins  with  symbols  on 
the  reverse  which  apparently  represent  a transitional  stage  between  the 
old  and  the  new  styles  of  Athenian  coinage,  have  a very  elongated  orna- 
ment which  curls  forward  to  the  front  of  the  helmet.10  Therefore,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ornament  progressively  changed 
from  a compact  flower  at  the  rear  of  the  helmet  to  an  ever-broadening 
design  which  culminated  in  the  arrangement  seen  on  the  transitional 
issues.11 

The  most  elaborate  attempt  to  arrange  the  various  permutations  of  this 
decorative  motif  in  a relative  chronological  scheme  is  that  of  Jean  Bingen 
based  on  his  study  of  a hoard  from  Thorikos  in  Attica  which  included  282 
old  style  Athenian  tetradrachms  of  the  profile-eye  type.12  Bingen 
distinguishes  five  varieties  of  so-called  pi-type  helmet  ornament,  all  of 
which,  according  to  his  argument,  antedate  the  style  in  which  an  orna- 
ment composed  of  four  tendrils  replaces  the  pi  with  tongue.  This  last 

• See  E.  S.  G.  Robinson,  “The  Tell  El-Mashkuta  Hoard  of  Athenian  Tetradrachms,” 
NC  1947,  pp.  117-18.  My  survey  of  all  the  fourth-  and  third-century  old  style 
Athenian  tetradrachms  in  the  ANS  collection  confirms  Robinson’s  observations 
based  on  the  British  Museum  collection. 

7 See,  for  example,  Svor.,  pis.  13,  14. 

8 See,  for  example,  Svor.,  pis.  19,  20. 

9 M.  Thompson,  “A  Hoard  of  Athenian  Fractions,”  ANSMN  7 (1957),  p.  6;  J.  Bin- 
gen, “Le  trtsor  monltaire  Thorikos  1969.”  Thorikos  1969,  6 (Brussels,  1973),  pp. 
11-15. 

10  See,  for  example  Svor.,  pi.  23,  21-23. 

11  See  O.  H.  Dodson  and  W.  P.  Wallace,  “The  Kozani  Hoard  of  1955,”  ANSMN 
11  (1964),  p.  27,  especially  the  diagram  presented  there. 

12  Bingen  (above,  n.  9),  pp.  10-15 
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style  he  calls  quadridigilee  (hereafter  QD).13  John  H.  Kroll  has  kindly 
informed  me  that  he  has  identified  yet  another  sub-category  of  ornament 
which  he  calls  “heterogeneous”  and  proposes  to  date  later  than  the  QD 
style.14  The  chronological  implications  of  these  sub-categories  are  dis- 
cussed below.  No  “heterogeneous”  types  appear  in  this  hoard,  but  there 
are  examples  of  Bingen’s  pi  types  nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  examples  of  the  QD 
type,  and,  finally,  examples  whose  helmet  ornament  cannot  be  identified 
because  of  wear  or  misaligned  flans  on  which  no  ornament  was  struck. 
The  catalogue  groups  correspond  to  these  five  divisions. 

Group  1 

*156-161.  Obv .:  Helmeted  head  of  Athena  r.;  helmet  ornament  elon- 
gated but  compact  (Bingen,  class  pi  3). 

Rev.:  A0E  Owl  r.;  to  1.,  crescent  and  olive  branch. 

Group  2 

*162-189.  Obv.:  As  group  1 but  with  longer  central  tongue  on  pi 
ornament  (Bingen,  class  pi  4). 

Rev.:  As  group  1. 

Group  3 

*190-196.  Obv.:  As  group  1 but  with  more  widely  spaced  pi  ornament, 
often  with  long  central  tongue  (Bingen,  class  pi  5). 
Rev.:  As  group  1. 

Group  4 

*197-211.  Obv.:  As  group  1 but  with  QD  ornament  (Bingen,  class 

quadridigilee). 

Rev.:  As  group  1. 

Unclassified 

*212-227.  Obv.:  As  group  1 but  ornament  cannot  be  identified. 

Rev.:  As  group  1. 

13  See  the  schematic  drawings  in  Bingen’s  fig.  7 (above,  n.  9). 

14  Professor  Kroll  will  publish  his  findings  in  a forthcoming  article  on  third-century 
Athenian  silver  coinage  ( ANSMN  27).  For  examples  of  the  “heterogeneous”  type, 
see  Svor.,  pi.  23,  1-11. 
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Alexander  III 

Obv .:  Head  of  Heracles  r. 

Rev.:  AAEEANAPOY  Zeus  enthroned  1.,  holding  eagle 
and  scepter. 

*228.  f 17.05.  Tetradrachm.  Rev.  to  1.,  IfP  . Uncertain  mint. 

Alexander-Type  Drachms 

The  hoard  includes  288  drachms  of  the  standard  Alexander  type, 
carrying  the  names  of  Alexander,  Philip  III  and  Lysimachus.  Of  these, 
266  were  produced  at  seven  Asia  Minor  Mints,  which  are  being  published 
by  Margaret  Thompson.15  Since  her  studies  will  include  this  material 
with  details  of  the  individual  issues,  it  will  suffice  here  to  summarize  the 
strikings,  nos.  229-494,  by  mint:  Lampsacus,  62;  Colophon,  91;  Abydus, 
45;  Magnesia,  34;  Sardes,  22;  Teos,  4;  Miletus,  8. 

Almost  all  the  drachms  belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  Fifteen  bear  the  emblem  of  Lysimachus  (the  forepart  of  a lion),  and 
nine  were  issued  in  his  name,  bringing  the  chronology  down  to  ca.  297 
B.C.  Two  drachms  from  Miletus  are  slightly  later  (Plate  13,  C,  D).  They 
form  part  of  the  autonomous  issue,  with  PI  monogram,  which  is  die  linked 
to  the  last  emission  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  Miletus  and  therefore  to 
be  dated  ca.  294-290  B.C.18  The  condition  of  the  majority  of  these  coins 
is  W or  G. 

Only  7 of  the  22  drachms  not  included  in  Thompson’s  studies  (and 
therefore  described  below)  can  be  firmly  identified  (nos.  495  and  504-7 
of  Alexander,  and  568-69  of  Lysimachus). 

Obv. : Head  of  Heracles  r. 

Rev.:  AAEEANAPOY  Zeus  enthroned  1.,  holding  eagle 
and  scepter. 

*495.  f 4.15  (W)  Rev.  to  1.,  bow.  Salamis. 

*496.  \ 4.20  (G)  Rev.  to  1.,  aplustre  r.  Uncertain  mint. 

15  The  first  of  these  volumes,  dealing  with  Miletus  and  Sardes,  is  now  in  press; 
subsequent  studies  will  be  devoted  to  Lampsacus  and  Abydus  and  to  the  Ionian 
mints  of  Colophon,  Magnesia  and  Teos. 

16  E.  T.  Newell,  The  Coinages  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (London,  1927),  pp.  59-63. 
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4.23  (G)  Rev.  as  496.  Uncertain  mint. 

4.11  (W)  Rev.  as  496.  Uncertain  mint. 

4.22  (VG)  Rev.  as  496.  Uncertain  mint. 

4.08  (VG)  Rev.  to  1.,  aplustre  1.  Uncertain  mint. 

4.21  (VG)  Obv.  of  500;  rev.  as  500.  Uncertain  mint. 

4.10(G)  Rev.  to  1.,  R.  Uncertain  mint. 

3.61  (W)  (Plated  ?)  Rev.  to  1.,  lion’s  head.  Uncertain  mint. 

4.25  (G)  Rev.  below,  A.  Side.17 

4.13  (W)  Rev.  to  1.,  Pi  ; below,  KA.  Mylasa.18 

4.20  (W)  Rev.  symbol  off  flan;  below,  KA.  Mylasa. 

4.21  (F)  Rev.  to  1.,  Cl . Mylasa. 

4.17  (F)  Rev.  to  1.,  M in  wreath;  to  r.,  club.  Uncertain 
mint. 

4.23  (G)  Rev.  to  1.,  illegible;  below  TT  or  TP  . Uncertain 

mint. 

4.22  (G)  Rev.  to  1.,  X or  X.  Uncertain  mint. 

4.19  (VG)  Rev.  to  1.,  O i . Uncertain  mint. 

4.23  (G)  Rev.  to  1.,  ^ . Uncertain  mint. 

4.23  (G)  Rev.  to  1.,  K ; below,  n . Uncertain  mint 


Demetrius  Poliorcetes 

References  are  to  the  types  and  dies  in  E.  T.  Newell,  The  Coinages  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (London,  1927). 

The  dates  are  those  given  by  Newell. 

Obv.:  Nike  standing  1.  on  prow,  holding  trumpet  and  stylis. 
Rev.:  BAZIAE&Z  AHMHTPIOY  Poseidon  striding  1., 
brandishing  trident,  chlamys  on  1.  arm. 


Tetradrachms 

c514.  f 16.93  (F)  Salamis.  Newell  22,  ca.  300-295  B.C. 
c515.  | 17.11  (F)  Salamis.  Newell  23:  xxvii,  ca.  300-295  B.C. 

17  For  the  attribution,  see  M.  Thompson,  “The  Cavalla  Hoard  ( 1GCH  450),’’ 
ANSMN  26  (1981),  pp.  44-48. 

18  For  the  attribution  of  505-7,  see  M.  Thompson,  “The  Alexandrine  Mint  of 
Mylasa,”  Numismatica  e anlichitd  classiche  10  (1981),  forthcoming. 
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c516.  t 17.01  (VG)  Ephesus.  Newell  51,  ca.  301-295  B.C. 

c517.  t 17.11  (F)  Ephesus.  Newell  52,  ca.  301-295  B.C. 

518.  t 17-20  (F)  Ephesus.  Newell  52:  97,  ca.  301-295  B.C. 

c519.  - 17.15  (F)  Pella.  Newell  68:  lvii:  108,  ca.  294-293  B.C. 

520.  - 17.17  (VG)  Pella.  Newell  68:  lvii,  ca.  294-293  B.C. 

*521.  f 17.08  (VG)  Amphipolis.  Newell  96:  lxxxv,  ca.  294-293  B.C. 

Obv .:  Diademed  and  horned  head  of  Demetrius  r. 

Rev.:  BAZIAEQZ  AHMHTPIOY  Poseidon  seated  1.  on 
rock,  holding  aplustre  and  trident. 

c522.  4 17.06  (VG)  Pella.  Newell  75:  Ixiii?  ca.  292-291  B.C. 

Rev.  monogram  uncertain  but  probably  as  Newell,  4*  . 

523.  \ 17.10  (F)  Amphipolis.  Newell  109:  182,  ca.  291-290  B.C. 

524.  i 17.21  (F)  Amphipolis.  Newell  110,  ca.  291-290  B.C. 

*525.  | 17.10  (F)  Amphipolis.  Newell  110-12,  ca.  291-290  B.C. 

Rev.  to  r.,  HP,  a type  unknown  to  Newell  at  the  time 
of  his  catalogue  but  there  anticipated  by  him,  p.  108. 

Rev.:  BAZIAEQZ  AHMHTPIOY  Poseidon  standing  1. 
with  foot  on  rock,  holding  trident. 

c526.  f 17.07  (VG)  Pella.  Newell  89,  ca.  289-autumn  of  288  B.C. 

527.  / 17.20  (F)  Amphipolis.  Newell  116:  cxi,  ca.  290-289  B.C. 

c528.  f 17.05  (G)  Amphipolis.  Newell  1 16,  ca.  290-289  B.C. 

*c529.  / 17.24  (F)  AmphipoUs.  Newell  124:  cxxx,  ca.  289-autumn 

of  288  B.C. 

c530.  | 17.00  (VG)  Amphipolis.  Newell  124:  cxxxi,  ca.  289-autumn 

of  288  B.C.  Rev.  monogram  off  flan. 

531.  <-  17.03  (F)  Thebes.  Newell  141,  ca.  290  B.C. 

Antigonus  Gonatas 

Obv.:  Macedonian  shield;  in  center,  head  of  Pan  with  pedum 
at  shoulder. 

Rev.:  BAIIAE QZ  ANTI  TONOY  Athena  Alkis;  to  1., 
helmet. 
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Tetradrachms 

532.  f 16.98  (VF)  Rev.  to  r.,  H. 
*533.  <-  16.69  (VF)  As  532. 

534.  \ 16.87  (VF)  As  532. 

535.  f 16.64  (VF)  As  532. 

*536.  \ 17.12  (VF)  Rev.  to  r.,  H>. 

*537.  \ 16.62  (VF)  Rev.  to  r.,  H\ 

*538.  \ 17.08  (VF)  Rev.  to  r.,  Tl. 


Lysimachus 


References  are  to  the  entries  in  Thompson,  “The  Mints  of  Lysimachus,” 
Essays  Robinson,  pp.  163-82.  The  dates  are  those  given  by  Thompson. 
(N)  indicates  coins  from  Nicomedia,  above,  p.  52. 


Lifetime  tetradrachms 


539  (N).  | 

540.  t 

541.  t 
c542  (N).  \ 
c543  (N).  f 
c544  (N).  \ 

545  (N).  t 

546  (N).  | 

c547  (N).  t 
548.  \ 

549  (N).  t 

550  (N).  t 

551.  / 


Obv .:  Head  of  deified  Alexander  III  r. 

Rev.:  BAZIAEQZ  AYZIMAXOY  Athena  seated  1. 
holding  spear  and  Nike;  1.  arm  resting  on  shield. 

17.16  (VG)  Lampsacus.  Thompson  46,  297/6-282/1  B.C. 
17.07  (G)  Lampsacus.  Thompson  47,  297/6-282/1  B.C. 
17.24  (G)  Lampsacus.  Thompson  49,  297/6-282/1  B.C. 
17.22  (VG)  Lampsacus.  Thompson  49,  297/6-282/1  B.C. 
17.14  (F)  Lampsacus.  Thompson  50,  297/6-282/1  B.C. 
17.12  (G)  Sardes.  Thompson  86,  297/6-ca.  287  B.C. 
17.12  (VF)  Magnesia.  Thompson  101,  297/6-282/1  B.C. 
15.27  (VG,  heavily  crystallized)  Alexandria  Troas. 
Thompson  157,  297/6-292/1  B.C. 

17.31  (VG)  Ephesus.  Thompson  166,  ca.  294-287  B.C. 
17.07  (VG)  Amphipolis.  Thompson  195,  288/7-282/1 
B.C. 

16.69  (G)  Pergamon.  Thompson  218,  287/6-ca.  282 
B.C. 

16.53  (VG)  Pergamon.  Thompson  224,  287/6-ca.  282 
B.C. 

16.80  (VG)  Pella.  Thompson  244,  286/5-282/1  B.C. 
Originally  listed  with  hoard  but  now  missing. 
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*552.  t 

*553.  \ 

*554.  t 
*555  (N).  4 

*c556  (N).  \ 


16.97  (VG)  Perinthus.  Thompson  256  (same  obv.  die), 
ca.  283/2  B.C. 

16.95  (VG)  Uncertain.  To  1.,  A , on  seat,  tCl . 

16.96  (VF)  Uncertain.  No  monogram. 

17.12  (VG)  Uncertain.  To  I.,  bucranium;  on  seat, 
radiate  head  in  circle? 

17.36  (G)  Uncertain.  On  seat,  A P. 


Posthumous  telradrachms 


*557.  t 

*558.  t 

*559  (N).  t 
*560.  t 

*561.  t 

*562.  t 


*563.  t 

*564.  t 

*565.  f 

*566.  t 

*567.  t 

Drachms 


*568.  T 

*569.  \ 


17.02  (F)  Byzantium.  Below,  I. 

16.56  (VG)  Byzantium.  To  1.,  A ; on  seat,  spiral.1* 
16.94  (G)  Chalcedon.  To  1.,  rf  ; below,  ear  of  grain. 
16.84  (VF)  Cius.  To  1.,  club  and  A: ; below  bowcase 
and  KT. 

17.03  (VG)  Cius.  To  1.,  club  and  W ; below  bowcase  and 
A. 

17.00  (VF)  Cyzicus.  To  1.,  F ; below,  torch. 

This  coin  has  a markedly  wider  and  thinner  flan  than 
other  posthumous  Lysimachi  in  the  hoard. 

17.15  (FDC)  Uncertain.  To  1.,  b.  Newell  placed  this 
type  between  Chalcedon  and  Cius  in  his  trays. 

17.02  (F)  Uncertain.  To  1.,  SJ.  Newel  placed  this 
type  between  Chalcedon  and  Cius  in  his  trays. 

17.04  (VF)  Uncertain.  To  1.,  A. 

16.63  (VF)  Uncertain.  No  monogram. 

16.50  (VF)  Uncertain.  Tol.,  A.  Imitation? 


Obv.:  Head  of  Heracles  r. 

Rev.:  AYXIMAXOY  BA2IAEQX  Zeus  enthroned, 
holding  scepter  and  eagle. 

4.18  (G)  Lysimachia.  Thompson  7, 299/8-297/6  B.C. 

4.13  (VG)  Sestus.  Thompson  21,  299/8-297/6  B.C. 


19  H.  Seyrig,  “Monnaies  helldnistiques  de  Byzance  et  de  Chalcgdoine,”  Essays 
Robinson,  p.  185. 
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*570.  I 4.09  (G)  Uncertain.  To  1.,  forepart  of  lion;  below, 

torch.  This  type  seems  not  to  be  from  Lampsacus  despite 
the  torch  because  the  position  of  the  legend  is  the  rev. 
of  that  in  use  there. 

Eumenes  I 

Obv. : Head  of  Philetairus  r. 

Rev.:  <bl  AETA1POY  Athena  seated  1.  with  spear  and 
shield;  to  1.,  ivy  leaf;  to  r.,  bow;  on  seat  A. 

Tetradrachm 

*571.  | 17.07  (VF)  Obv.  of  U.  Westermark,  Das  Bildnis  des 

Philelairos  von  Pergamon  (Stockholm,  1960),  group  3,  21, 
pi.  2. 


DATE  OF  BURIAL 


Since  the  archaeological  context  of  the  discovery  of  the  hoard  is  un- 
known, we  have  only  the  coins  themselves  as  evidence  for  the  probable 
date  at  which  the  hoard  was  hidden.  The  latest  identifiable  regnal  coins 
in  the  hoard  are  of  three  types.  First,  the  posthumous  tetradrachm  of 
Lysimachus  attributed  to  the  Cyzicus  mint  (no.  562)  has  a large,  thin 
flan  which  would  place  it  comfortably  near  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  B.C.20  Second,  the  tetradrachms  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  found 
in  the  hoard  are  now  dated  to  roughly  the  same  period  by  Mathisen.21 
Finally,  the  sole  tetradrachm  of  Eumenes  I fits  into  the  middle  of  the 
second  of  the  two  groups  proposed  for  Eumenes’  coinage  by  Wester- 


20  I.  Merker,  “The  Silver  Coinage  of  Antigonos  Gonatas  and  Antigonos  Doson, 
ANSMN  9 (1960),  p.  42. 

21  R.  W.  Mathisen,  “Antigonus  Gonatas  and  the  Silver  Coinages  of  Macedonia 
circa  280-270  B.C.,”  ANSMN  26  (1981),  pp.  110-13,  suggests  that  the  Pan  Heads 
in  the  helmet  series  (as  1GCH  168)  were  initiated  ca.  271  to  finance  the  Chremonidean 
War  and  continued  at  least  into  the  250s. 
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mark.**  Since  Eumenes  I ruled  262-241  B.C.,  a date  of  ca.  250-245  B.C. 
would  be  reasonable  for  the  production  of  this  coin.  Therefore,  on  the 
evidence  of  these  three  different  regnal  coinages,  none  of  which  are  much 
worn,  the  hoard  could  be  as  early  as  “fairly  soon  after  250  B.C.,”  the 
date  reported  in  IGCH.*3 

But  the  tetradrachm  of  the  Aetolian  League  seen  by  Schwabacher  can- 
not be  as  early  as  250-245  B.C.24  Leaving  aside  IGCH  168  for  the 
moment,  we  find  that  Aetolian  tetradrachms  otherwise  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  hoards  of  the  late  third  century  B.C.  IGCH  179,  which  has 
one  of  these  tetradrachms,  was  buried  perhaps  as  late  as  200  B.C.25  IGCH 
186,  187  and  196,  probably  all  buried  after  220  B.C.,  contain  Aetolian 
tetradrachms  in  greater  numbers.  The  evidence  of  these  four  hoards  is  so 
consistent  that  the  appearance  of  an  Aetolian  tetradrachm  in  a hoard  of 
the  mid-third  century  would  appear  to  be  anomalous.  Therefore,  the 
Aetolian  tetradrachm  which  Schwabacher  saw  has  been  reported  in 
IGCH  as  probably  intrusive. 

However,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  on  current  evidence  from  hoards, 
the  other  late  regnal  coinage  in  IGCH  168  could  be  reconciled  with  a later 
burial  date.  First,  the  chronological  implications  of  the  spread-flan 
Lysimachus  tetradrachm  are  too  imprecise  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a later 
date.  Second,  tetradrachms  of  Eumenes  I in  third-century  hoards  other- 

**  NVestennark,  Philetairos,  pp.  12-17,  reaffirms  Imhoof-Blumer’s  assignment  to 
Eumenes  I of  groups  2 and  3 of  the  tetradrachms  bearing  the  likeness  of  Philetairus. 
Group  2 has  10  obverse  dies;  group  3 has  20.  The  tetradrachm  in  this  hoard  is  from 
the  eleventh  die  of  group  3. 

23  The  date  was  suggested  by  I.  Merker  (above,  n.  20),  pp.  41-42.  See  also  A.  R. 
Bellinger,  “The  Thessaly  Hoard  of  1938,”  Congresso  internazionale  di  numismatica 
Roma  11-16  Settembre  1961,  vol  2,  Alii  (Rome,  1965),  p.  57.  Neither  Merker  nor 
Bellinger  mentions  the  Aetolian  League  tetradrachm. 

24  F.  Scheu’s  opinion  (“Coinage  Systems  of  Aetolia,”  NC  1960,  p.  39)  that  the  tetra- 
drachms of  the  Aetolian  League  began  to  be  minted  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  is  unreliable.  His  opinion  is  based  on  “style  and  hoard  evidence.”  By  “style,” 
however,  Scheu  means  only  that  these  coins  have  relatively  thin  flans  like  those  of 
the  Alexander  tetradrachms  struck  in  the  east  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
His  hoard  evidence  is  only  IGCH  179,  on  which  see  the  text  and  n.  25. 

25  S.  Grunauer-von  Hoeschelmann,  “Lacedaemonian  Tetradrachms  in  Pelopon- 
nesian Coin  Hoards,”  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Numismatics. 
NewYork-Washington  September  1973,  ed.  H.  A.  Cahn  and  G.  Le  Rider  (Paris-Basel, 
1976),  pp.  79-81. 
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wise  appear  only  in  hoards  buried  ca.  235-230  B.C.  or  later.26  Third, 
the  only  other  hoard  to  contain  the  same  issues  of  Gonatas  as  IGCH  168 
is  IGCH  175,  which  is  dated  ca.  235  B.C.  on  the  basis  of  other  coins. 
Furthermore,  according  to  Mathisen’s  arrangement  of  Gonatas’  coins, 
there  is  only  one  other  issue  of  his  tetradrachms  later  than  those  found 
in  IGCH  168.27  This  later  group  first  occurs  in  IGCH  496/1701  (one 
hoard)  of  the  early  second  century.28  Drachms  of  the  same  style  as 
Mathisen’s  last  group  first  turn  up  in  IGCH  179  and  187,  both  buried  ca. 
220  or  later.28  On  the  basis  of  hoard  evidence,  therefore,  the  last  series 
of  Gonatas’  tetradrachms  should  be  placed  at  the  very  end  of  his  reign. 
This  date  would  allow  the  preceding  groups  of  Gonatas’  tetradrachms 
(those  of  IGCH  168)  to  be  as  late  as  the  240s  or  even  the  230s. 

It  appears  that  a case  could  be  made  for  regarding  the  latest  regnal 
issues  of  IGCH  168  as  not  out  of  place  in  a hoard  buried  well  after  250 
B.C.  The  presence  of  a tetradrachm  of  the  Aetolian  League  in  FDC 
condition  in  the  hoard  would  then  indicate  a burial  date  of  ca.  220  B.C. 
because  the  initiation  of  this  series  of  coins  has  been  plausibly  linked  with 
the  need  for  coinage  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Social  War  of  220-217 
B.C.  in  which  the  Actolians  were  involved  against  Philip  V.30  As  we  have 
seen,  the  hoard  evidence  (leaving  aside  IGCH  168)  confirms  this  dating. 
If  a lower  date  for  IGCH  168  were  to  be  accepted,  it  would  be  easy  to 
account  for  its  burial  near  Larissa  ca.  220  B.C.  Philip  V used  Larissa  as  a 


28  In  chronological  order,  1GCII  1447,  1425,  1529,  1764,  1370,  458,  1532,  1535, 
and  1405.  O.  Morkholm  in  IGCH  dates  no.  1447  to  ca.  240  B.C.,  but  the  presence  in 
this  hoard  of  coins  of  Attalus  I,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  241  B.C.,  should 
perhaps  mean  that  the  burial  date  is  closer  to  230  B.C.  than  to  240.  A date  of  ca. 
235-230  B.C.  for  IGCH  1447  would  align  it  chronologically  with  the  other  earliest 
hoards  to  contain  coins  of  Attalus  I.:  Coin  Hoards  1 (London,  1975),  no.  59;  2 (Lon- 
don, 1976),  no.  73;  IGCH  179,  458,  1369,  1529,  and  1763. 

27  Above,  n.  21.  The  tetradrachms  of  Gonatas  in  IGCH  168  are  from  Mathisen’s 
groups  A,  B and  C.  The  only  later  group  is  D. 

28  Mathisen  (above,  n.  21),  p.  121,  indicates  that  these  two  groups  of  coins  are  part 
of  the  same  hoard. 

28  Mathisen  (above,  n.  21),  p.  121. 

30  S.  P.  Noe,  “The  Corinth  Hoard  of  1938,”  ANSMN  10  (1962),  p.  37;  H.  Troxell, 
"The  Peloponnesian  Alexanders,”  ANSMN  17  (1971),  p.  60. 
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southern  command  post  during  the  Social  War.31  As  Polybius  informs  us, 
the  Aetolians  naturally  made  Larissa  one  of  their  targets  for  raids.82 
IGCH  168  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  ground  during  the  period  of 
these  apparently  frequent  incursions.  There  would  have  been  just 
enough  time  before  such  a burial  date  for  one  brand-new  Aetolian  tetra- 
drachm  to  make  its  way  into  the  area  of  Larissa.83 

With  a burial  date  of  ca.  220  B.C.,  IGCH  168  would  fit  in  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  hoards  from  Thessaly  after  the  hoard  described  in 
Coin  Hoards  3 (London  1977),  no.  43,  of  ca.  229-228  B.C.  Of  course, 
acceptance  of  so  late  a date  for  the  burial  of  IGCH  168  would  require  us 
to  regard  the  Aetolian  League  tetradrachm  as  part  of  the  original  hoard 
rather  than  as  an  intrusion.  However,  as  we  have  seen,  a plausible  case 
has  been  made  for  regarding  the  coin  as  intrusive  and  positing  a burial 
date  of  ca.  250-240  B.C.34  Unfortunately,  no  comparative  hoard  evidence 
is  available  to  settle  the  question  of  whether  the  Aetolian  coin  described 
by  Schwabacher  originally  belonged  to  IGCH  168  or  not.35 

The  Athenian  tetradrachms  in  the  hoard  may  provide  decisive  evidence 
on  this  question.  In  his  work  in  progress  on  Athenian  tetradrachms  in 
the  third  century  B.C.,  which  he  has  very  graciously  made  available  to 

81  Polybius,  4.66.7,  5.99.1. 

82  5.99.4.  See  also  4.62.1-4.  Scopas's  route  from  Aetolia  through  Thessaly  would 
have  placed  Larissa  directly  in  his  path. 

83  The  apparent  absence  of  Seleucid  coinage  from  IGCH  168  is  no  more  an  argument 
in  this  case  against  a burial  date  of  ca.  220  B.C.  than  it  is  against  a date  of  ca.  250 
because  Seleucid  coins  are  already  present  in  Thessalian  hoards  as  early  as  the  second 
quarter  of  the  third  century:  IGCH  144  of  ca.  285-275  B.C.;  159  of  ca.  264  or  260- 
240;  and  162  of  ca.  250.  Furthermore,  Coin  Hoards  3 (London,  1977),  no.  43  of  ca. 
229-228  B.C.,  has  no  Seleucid  coinage. 

34  See  above,  n.  23. 

35  The  only  hoard  known  from  Thessaly  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  third  B.C.  is 
IGCH  214,  which,  however,  contains  only  bronze  coins,  some  of  which  are  Aetolian. 
Thessalian  hoards  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  B.C.  are  equally  unhelpful. 
The  location  and  the  contents  of  IGCH  220  are  much  in  doubt;  IGCH  228  contains  no 
tetradrachms  of  any  sort;  IGCH  234  has  no  Aetolian  League  tetradrachms,  but 
IGCH  237  does.  We  simply  cannot  tell  whether  a Thessalian  hoard  which  included 
tetradrachms  and  was  buried  ca.  220-200.  B.C.  was  likely  to  contain  any  tetradrachms 
of  the  Aetolian  League. 
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me,  John  Kroll  suggests  that  the  “heterogeneous”  style  Athenian  tetra- 
drachms  belong  to  the  period  ca.  250-220  B.C.  Therefore,  a hoard  which 
contains  no  examples  of  this  type,  such  as  IGCH  168,  should  be  dated  no 
later  than  the  middle  decades  of  the  third  century.  A confident  state- 
ment about  the  date  of  burial  of  IGCH  168  must  await  the  publication 
of  the  final  results  of  Kroll’s  study,  but  it  seems  reasonable  at  this  stage 
to  assume  that  the  sum  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  accepted  date  of  ca. 
250  B.C.  The  Aetolian  League  tetradrachm  must,  therefore,  be  an  in- 
trusion, presumably  from  the  market.  That  early  Attalid  coinage  other- 
wise appears  in  hoards  from  Greece  only  somewhat  later  than  in  IGCH 
168  would  be  explained  by  the  general  scarcity  of  such  coins  in  hoards 
discovered  in  Europe  as  opposed  to  those  of  Asia  Minor.** 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Thessaly  in  the  mid-third  century 
B.C.  is  too  incomplete  to  allow  even  a guess  at  the  precise  circumstances 
under  which  this  hoard  was  hidden  away.  But  some  general  observations 
are  possible.  The  kings  of  Macedonia  dominated  Thessaly  in  this  period,*7 
and  the  geographical  position  of  the  region  made  it  the  inevitable  path 
for  Macedonian  armies  on  the  march  to  the  south.  For  example,  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas’  trip  to  Corinth  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  the  widow 
of  Alexander  the  tyrant  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Acrocorinth 
in  the  240s  B.C.  may  have  necessitated  troop  movements  through  Thes- 
saly.38 A careful  Thessalian  might  have  concealed  his  coins  whenever 
Macedonian  soldiers  appeared  because  a friendly  army  could  be  just  as 
dangerous  to  his  finances  as  a hostile  force.  IGCH  168  may  have  been 
buried  on  some  such  occasion,  or  perhaps  at  the  advent  of  some  enemy 
whose  presence  in  Thessaly  has  gone  unrecorded.*9 


**  A total  of  only  six  tetradrachms  of  Eumenes  I and  Attalus  I has  been  reported 
from  hoards  in  Greece,  Macedonia  and  Thrace:  IGCH  168, 179,  458  and  867. 

37  Polybius,  4.76;  Livy,  32.10.7. 

38  Plutarch,  Aratus  17.  See  also  W.  W.  Tam,  Antigonos  Gonatas  (Oxford,  1913), 
pp.  372-73. 

39  For  example,  an  enemy  comparable  to  the  Molossian  Alexander  II,  whose  march 
through  Thessaly  on  his  way  to  attack  Macedonia  in  the  260s  B.C.  may  have  led  to 
the  burial  of  IGCH  159.  See  Peter  Franke,  “Zur  Geschichte  des  Antigonos  Gonatas 
und  der  Oitaioi,”  A A 73  (1958),  pp.  58-59. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Athens 


The  following  table  presents  the  weights  of  the  72  Athenian  tetra- 

drachms  in 

i the  hoard  according 

to  the  sub-groups 

described  in  the 

catalogue. 

Weight 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 Group  4 

Unclassified 

16.70 

1 

16.71 

16.72 

1 

16.73 

16.74 

16.75 

16.76 

16.77 

1 

16.78 

1 

16.79 

16.80 

16.81 

2 

1 

16.82 

16.83 

16.84 

1 

1 

16.85 

1 

16.86 

1 

1 

16.87 

16.88 

1 

16.89 

1 

16.90 

1 

1 

1 

16.91 

1 

16.92 

3 

16.93 

1 

2 

16.94 

1 

2 

1 

3 

16.95 

1 

16.96 

1 

1 

1 

16.97 

2 

16.98 

1 

1 

16.99 

1 

17.00 

1 

17.01 

2 
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Weight 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

Unclassified 

17.02 

3 

1 

17.03 

1 

1 

17.04 

1 

1 

1 

17.05 

1 

2 

2 

17.06 

1 

17.07 

1 

17.08 

2 

1 

17.09 

2 

17.10 

2 

2 

17.11 

17.12 

1 

17.13 

1 

17.14 

1 

17.15 

17.16 

17.17 

17.18 

1 

Totals 

6 

28 

7 

15 

16 

Groups  1,  2,  and  3 cover  approximately  the  same  range  of  weights, 
but  group  4 is  concentrated  in  the  upper  range.  This  concentration 
complements  the  visual  observation  that  none  of  the  coins  in  group  4 is 
excessively  worn  and  indicates  that  the  members  of  this  group  are  the 
most  recent  Athenian  issues  in  this  hoard.  This  conclusion  agrees  with 
Bingen’s  relative  chronology  for  Athenian  tetradrachms  in  which  the 
QD  style  of  group  4 comes  after  the  pi  styles  of  groups  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  Bingen’s  arrangement,  the  squarish  style  of  pi  5 finds  a parallel  in 
the  style  of  the  decoration  on  the  helmet  of  Athena  on  the  emergency 
issue  in  gold  produced  by  Lachares  in  the  period  301-294  B.C.  when,  as 
tyrant  of  Athens,  he  stripped  the  statue  of  Athena  Parthenos  of  its  gold 
in  order  to  pay  his  mercenaries.40  The  QD  type  tetradrachms  then  follow 


40  Bingen  (above,  n.  9),  pp.  16-18.  For  the  payment  by  Lachares,  see  The  Oxy- 
rhynchus  Papyri,  17  (London,  1927),  ed.  A.  S.  Hunt,  no.  2082  = Jacoby  (above,  n.  4), 
no.  257a,  F4.  For  further  references  to  this  period,  see  T.  Leslie  Shear,  Jr.,  Kallias 
of  Sphetios  and  the  Revolt  of  Athens  in  286  B.C.,  Hesperia  Supplement  17  (Princeton, 
1978),  pp.  52-53,  n.  144;  and  Christian  Habicht,  Unlersuchungen  zur  politischen 
Geschichle  Athens  im  3.  Jahrhunderl  v.  Chr.  (Munich,  1979),  pp.  1-33. 
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the  pi  5 type,  but  the  divergence  in  style  between  the  two  types  is  great 
enough,  according  to  Bingen,  to  justify  the  assumption  of  an  interruption 
in  mint  production  after  294  B.C.  between  the  minting  of  pi  5 and  QD 
type  coins.41 

This  is  not  the  appropriate  place  for  a detailed  investigation  of  the 
accuracy  of  Bingen’s  date  for  the  transition  from  pi  to  QD  style,  but  there 
are  two  relevant  hoards  which  deserve  mention,  only  the  second  of  which 
is  discussed  by  Bingen.  IGCH  91  from  Siphnos  contains  one  well-worn 
Athenian  tetradrachm,  which  has  a QD  ornament.42  On  the  basis  of  the 
Rhodian  coins  in  this  hoard,  E.  T.  Newell  placed  the  burial  date  between 
320  and  300  B.C.,  and  Martin  Price’s  study  of  some  examples  of  this  type 
of  Rhodian  coins  supports  Newell’s  date.43  Bingen’s  chronology  would 
of  course  require  a later  date  of  perhaps  ca.  290-280  B.C.  The  publication 
of  Denyse  B6rend’s  promised  study  of  Rhodian  coinage  of  this  period 
will  perhaps  make  it  possible  to  decide  whether  the  date  of  IGCH  91 
can  be  lowered  sufficiently  to  fit  Bingen’s  hypothesis.44 

IGCH  93  from  Lamia  in  Thessaly  includes  at  least  three  and  perhaps 
as  many  as  five  QD  tetradrachms.43  The  QD  tetradrachms  exhibit  only 
slight  signs  of  wear  in  the  published  photographs  and  may  be  among  the 
most  recent  issues  in  the  hoard.  Martin  Price’s  date  for  the  hoard  in 
IGCH  is  ca.  310-300  B.C.,  and  Margaret  Thompson  has  generously 
informed  me  that  some  of  the  posthumous  Alexanders  in  the  hoard  would 
probably  be  best  accomodated  by  a burial  date  ca.  300  B.C.  or  even  slight- 
ly later.  If  the  Lamia  hoard  is  in  fact  to  be  dated  300-295  B.C.,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  accept  Bingen’s  date  of  ca.  295  for  the  Thorikos  hoard, 
which  contains  no  QD  types.44  However,  since  IGCH  93  has  not  been 
fully  published  and  the  definitive  study  on  the  crucial  coins  in  IGCH  91 
has  not  yet  appeared,  it  would  perhaps  be  premature  to  suggest  that 


41  Bingen  (above,  n.  9),  pp.  15,  18-19. 

42  Newell  (above,  n.  5),  no.  5,  pi.  1 (mistakenly  labeled  no.  4). 

43  In  J.  M.  Cook  and  W.  H.  Plommer,  The  Sanctuary  of  Hemilhea  at  Kastabos 
(Cambridge,  1966),  pp.  66-71. 

44  “Les  t6tradrachmes  de  Rhodes  de  la  premiere  p^riode,”  SNR  1972,  p.  35. 

43  See  nos.  9,  14,  22  (certain)  and  nos.  5,  26  (possible)  in  Svoronos  (above,  n.  5), 
pi.  27,  where  only  the  Athenian  tetradrachms  of  IGCH  93  are  illustrated. 

44  Bingen  (above,  n.  9),  p.  20,  discusses  the  Lamia  hoard  but  does  not  propose  a 
burial  date  for  it. 
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Bingen’s  chronology  is  inaccurate.  It  must  suffice  for  the  moment  to 
point  out  the  serious  nature  of  the  chronological  difficulty  raised  by  these 
two  hoards. 


Larissa 

The  following  table  gives  the  weights  of  the  individual  pieces  according 
to  the  catalogue  sub-groups. 


Weight 


Group  1 Group  2 Group  3 Group  4 Group  5 


5.46 

5.47 

5.48 

5.49 

5.50 

5.51 

5.52 

5.53 

5.54 

5.55 

5.56 

5.57 

5.58 

5.59 

5.60 

5.61 
5.62 


5.63  2 

5.64 

5.65 

5.66 

5.67  1 

5.68  2 

5.69  1 

5.70  1 

5.71 

5.72  1 

5.73 

5.74  1 

5.75 

5.76 

5.77  1 


1 

1 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 


3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 
1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

4 
2 

3 

4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
6 
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Weight  Group  1 Group  2 

5.78  1 1 

5.79 

5.80 

5.81  1 1 

5.82 

5.83  1 

5.84  1 

5.85 

5.86 

5.87 

5.88 

5.89 

5.90 

5.91 

5.92  1 

5.93 

5.94 

5.95 

5.96 

5.97 

5.98 

5.99 

6.00 

6.01 

6.02 

6.03 

6.04 

6.05 

6.06 

6.07 

6.08 
6.09 


Totals  14  4 


Group  3 Group  4 Group  5 

4 

1 2 

1 5 

1 1 

5 

1 2 

2 

1 1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 


11  28  98 


The  table  shows  that  the  weights  in  group  3 do  not  extend  above  the 
low  to  medium  range,  while  the  two  groups  with  symbols,  1 and  2,  have 
the  narrowest  range  of  weights.  Since  all  the  coins  of  group  3 show  signs 
of  considerable  wear,  we  should  perhaps  assume  that  this  group  repre- 
sents a somewhat  older  issue  of  this  type  which  has  lost  weight  through 
more  extensive  circulation.  The  narrower  ranges  of  groups  1 and  2 may 
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be  only  accidental,  but  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  the  symbols  on  these 
coins  indicate  particular  circumstances  at  the  Larissa  mint  when  closer 
attention  was  paid  to  maintaining  a set  weight  standard.  In  contrast  to 
the  closely  aligned  weights  of  these  groups,  the  weights  of  the  coins  in 
the  unmarked  categories  4 and  5 can  differ  by  as  much  as  10%.  How- 
ever, the  extensive  wear  on  these  coins  makes  any  explanation  of  varia- 
tions in  weight  quite  hazardous. 

As  a group,  the  drachms  of  Larissa  in  the  hoard  are  comparable  in 
condition  to  the  more  worn  of  the  Alexander  drachms  in  the  hoard.  See, 
for  example,  the  illustrations  of  the  contemporary  drachm  of  Salamis 
(Plate  12,  495)  and  of  the  two  drachms  of  Miletus  of  the  H series,  which 
should  belong  ca.  325-323  B.C.,  Plate  13,  A and  B.  (These  will  be 
Thompson  nos.  107a  and  118b  in  her  forthcoming  volume  on  Miletus  and 
Sardes,  see  note  15.)  Two  other  later  drachms  of  Miletus  of  the  PI  series 
are  illustrated  as  samples  of  the  state  of  wear  of  the  posthumous  drachms 
of  the  late  290s,  Plate  13,  C and  D.  Although  it  is  perhaps  dangerous  to 
put  too  much  trust  in  conclusions  based  on  the  comparison  of  states  of 
wear  of  coins  that  apparently  circulated  for  over  half  a century  before 
their  burial,  the  evidence  of  IGCH  168  indicates  that  these  issues  of  Laris- 
sa should  be  roughly  contemporaneous  with  the  lifetime  and  perhaps  the 
early  posthumous  issues  of  Alexander.  This  chronology  contradicts  that 
devised  in  1925  by  F.  Hermann  strictly  on  the  basis  of  style,47  but  other 
hoard  evidence  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  silver  coinage  of  Larissa 
did  not  come  to  an  end  as  early  as  Hermann  and  others  have  supposed.  I 
have  argued  elsewhere  that  this  numismatic  evidence  based  on  a study  of 
relevant  hoards  in  fact  complements  the  historical  evidence  in  pointing 
to  a date  of  ca.  320-310  B.C.  for  the  end  of  this  coinage  as  a result 
of  economic  collapse  in  Thessaly.48  The  drachms  of  Larissa  in  IGCH 


47  The  drachms  of  Larissa  in  IGCH  168  belong  to  Hermann’s  group  7,  rows  A and 
M,  dated  to  the  period  395  to  363  B.C.  (above,  n.  4),  pp.  1-69. 

48  T.  R.  Martin,  “The  End  of  Thessalian  Coinage  in  Silver:  Macedonian  Policy  or 
Economic  Reality?”  Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  International  Numismatic  Congress. 
Bern,  10-15  September,  1979  (forthcoming).  Hermann  (above,  n.  43),  pp.  49,  58- 
60,  places  the  end  of  the  coinage  of  Larissa  in  343  B.C.  on  the  occasion  of  Philip 
II’s  reorganization  of  Thessalian  government.  More  recently,  J.  R.  Ellis,  Philip  II 
and  Macedonian  Imperialism  (London,  1976),  p.  238,  has  suggested  that  Alexander 
suppressed  all  Thessalian  coinage  ca.  328/7  B.C.  Marta  Sordi,  “La  dracma  di  Aleuas 
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168  represent  the  final  issues  of  the  civic  mint,  as  A.  R.  Bellinger  recog- 
nized.49 That  a large  number  of  these  well-worn  pieces  continued  in  local 
circulation  even  after  the  influx  of  a great  quantity  of  convenient  sub- 
stitutes like  the  Alexander  drachms  is  a remarkable  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  tradition  in  monetary  circulation.50 


c I’origine  di  un  tipo  monetario  di  Alessandro  Magno,"  AIIN  3 (1956),  p.  19,  argues 
that  the  Macedonians  forced  the  civic  mints  of  Thessaly  to  close  after  the  Lamian 
War  of  323-322  B.C.  This  date  is  probably  close  to  the  right  one  for  the  end  of  local 
Thessalian  coinage,  but  I believe  that  the  reasons  for  this  cessation  were  economic 
rather  than  political. 

49  Above,  n.  23,  pp.  58-59. 

50  I am  very  grateful  to  Margaret  Thompson  and  Nancy  Waggoner  for  their  help 
in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  It  goes  without  saying  that  neither  of  them  is 
responsible  for  any  errors  that  may  remain. 
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ANTIGONUS  GONATAS 

AND  THE  SILVER  COINAGES  OF  MACEDONIA 
CIRCA  280-270  B.C. 

(Plates  17-22)  Ralph  W.  Mathisen 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  III  of  Macedon  in  323  B.C.,  Macedonian 
mints  continued  to  issue  large  quantities  of  Alexander-type  tetra- 
drachms  (with  the  head  of  Hercules  right  on  the  obverse  and  Zeus 
Aetophorus  seated  left  on  the  reverse)  until  294  B.C.,  through  the  reigns 
of  Cassander  and  his  sons.  These  issues  terminate  with  the  well-known 
racing  torch  and  obelisk-and-star  types.1  The  subsequent  kings  of  Mace- 
donia, however,  Demetrius  I Poliorcetes  (294-288  B.C.)  and  Lysimachus 
of  Thrace  (288-281  B.C.),  whose  coinages  and  mints  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  E.  T.  Newell  and  M.  Thompson  respectively,  seem  to  have 
struck  mainly  if  not  exclusively  idiosyncratic  types  and  not  to  have 
issued  any  Alexander  tetradrachms  at  all  from  Macedonian  mints.2 

1 For  the  posthumous  coinage  of  Cassander  and  his  sons,  see  C.  Ehrhardt,  “The 
Coins  of  Cassander,”  JNFA  2 (1973),  pp.  25-32,  and  “A  Catalogue  of  Issues  of  Tetra- 
drachms from  Amphipolis,  318-294  B.C.,”  JNFA  4 (1976),  pp.  85-89. 

This  study  began  in  Prof.  Charles  Edson’s  seminar  on  Antigonid  Macedonia  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  in  1975-76,  and  for  his  guidance  I express  my  deep- 
est gratitude.  I also  extend  my  profound  thanks  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
and  especially  to  Margaret  Thompson  and  Nancy  Waggoner,  for  the  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  its  many  resources  during  the  Graduate  Seminar  of  1976.  Additional 
thanks  are  due,  moreover,  to  Colin  Kraay  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  and  Martin  Price 
of  the  British  Museum  for  their  helpful  advice,  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Gra- 
duate School  for  providing  travel  funds,  and  to  the  individuals  listed  in  n.  6 below 
for  their  assistance  in  supplying  casts  and  photographs.  The  coins  illustrated  in  the 
plates  are  identified  on  pp.  122-23. 

2 For  Demetrius,  see  E.  T.  Newell,  The  Coinages  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (London, 
1927),  pp.  77  ff;  and  for  Lysimachus,  see  M.  Thompson,  “The  Mints  of  Lysimachus,” 
Essays  Robinson , pp.  178-81. 
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Not  until  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  in  281  were  posthumous 
Alexanders  minted  again  extensively  in  Macedonia.  Several  central 
Balkan  hoards  deposited  beginning  at  about  that  date  and  later  (see 
Table  2)  contain  posthumous  Alexander  tetradrachms  with  style,  fabric, 
module  and  markings  noticeably  different  from  those  issued  at  the  time 
of  Cassander  and  his  sons.  None  of  these  new  issues,  moreover,  occurs  in 
any  of  the  many  large  hoards  of  Alexanders  dated  to  the  late  280s.3 

The  modules  of  the  later  coins  are  significantly  larger  (27-28  mm  and 
above)  than  those  of  the  earlier  ones  (ca.  25.5  mm),  and  this  discontinuity 
in  size  by  itself  attests  the  chronological  hiatus  between  the  pre-294  and 
the  post-280  issues.  The  portraits  of  the  later  issues,  furthermore,  are 
characteristically  well  proportioned,  in  high  lelief,  and  very  large,  tending 
to  fill  the  entire  slightly  meniscus  flans.  After  a vestigial  use  of  the 
typical  Cassander-era  depiction  of  the  lion’s  mane  as  a double  row  of 
short,  backward-pointing  spikes,  the  mane  comes  to  be  portrayed  as  a 
much  looser,  more  flamboyant  mass  of  downward-hanging  locks.4 *  The 
reverse  legend  of  these  issues,  with  one  important  exception  which  will 
be  discussed  below,  reads  AAEZANAPOY. 

This  fundamental  unity  among  these  post-280  tetradrachms,  as  well 
as  their  Macedonian  provenance,  has  long  been  recognized:  Newell 
placed  them  all  together  in  the  trays  of  the  ANS,  and  M.  Price,  in  the  as 
yet  unpublished  sylloge  of  Macedonian  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  like- 
wise groups  them  together.6  Hitherto,  however,  there  has  been  no  orga- 
nized analysis  of  these  Macedonian  issues  per  se,  and  the  present  study 
is  intended  as  an  attempt  to  fill  this  gap.  The  conclusions  presented 


3 The  following  hoards,  deposited  shortly  before  280  B.C.,  contain  none  of  the  coins 
under  discussion  although  they  do  contain  many  Alexander  tetradrachms:  IGCH 
144  (Kiouleler,  ca.  285-275,  55  Alexanders),  IGCH  444  (Thessalonica,  ca.  280, 
104  Alexanders),  IGCH  448  (Prilepec,  ca.  280,  137  Alexanders),  and  IGCH  450 
(Cavalla,  ca.  280-270,  15  Alexanders).  Because  these  are  Balkan  hoards,  one  would 
expect  them  to  contain  recent  Macedonian  issues. 

4 Note  that  during  Hellenistic  times,  from  Alexander  III  on,  the  modules  of  the 

tetradrachms  tended  to  increase  constantly  and  regularly.  See  Plate  17,  1-6  for  the 
stylistic  progression  from  the  Cassander  era  tetradrachms  to  the  developed  style  of 
the  post-280  coins. 

6 I would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Price,  again,  for  providing  me  with  a copy  of  his  un- 
published catalogue  of  these  posthumous  Alexanders. 
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here  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  over  350  coins  from  the  major  numis- 
matic collections,  from  published  and  unpublished  hoard  reports,  from 
sale  catalogues,  and  from  private  collections.6 

The  coins  comprising  these  post-280  issues  can  be  organized,  on  the 
basis  of  style,  symbols  and  die  links,  into  eight  groups,  the  majority  of 
which  can  be  dated  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  the  decade  after  ca. 
280  by  their  presence  in  hoards.  These  groups,  some  of  which  include  as- 
sociated gold  staters,  are  identified  according  to  their  most  characteristic 
marks  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

The  Posthumous  Alexander  Groups 

1.  The  Omicron-Kappa  group,  most  of  whose  members  bear  the  monogram  <K 
beneath  the  throne. 

2.  The  Triton  group,  a small  issue  which  uniformly  has  in  the  left  reverse  field  a 
Triton  blowing  a long  trumpet  and  holding  a scepter. 

3.  The  Mu  group,  which  usually  has  under  the  throne  the  monogram  M and  in  the 
left  field  combinations  of  the  markings  crescent,  M , and  J . 

4.  The  Grape  group,  with  a bunch  of  grapes  always  in  the  left  reverse  field. 

5.  The  Xi  group,  a small  issue  with  the  Greek  letter  “Xi"  in  the  left  reverse  field. 

6.  The  Helmet  group,  the  largest  group,  which  invariably  bears  a Macedonian  hel- 
met symbol  in  the  left  reverse  field. 

7.  The  Bipennis  group,  a small  group  with  a schematic  bipennis,  or  double-axe, 
in  the  left  reverse  field. 

8.  The  Monogram  group,  with  several  different  characteristic  monograms,  which 
is  die  linked  to  a reverse  bearing  the  legend  BAZIAEJ2E  ANTITONOY. 

The  individual  characteristics  of  each  group,  along  with  the  relation- 
ships of  each  group  to  the  other  groups,  will  be  discussed  in  detail  below\ 

6 For  casts  and  photographs,  I would  like  to  thank  U.  L.  Ducov  (Leningrad), 
F.  Glower  (Klagenfurt),  J.  Lallemand  (Brussels),  P.-H.  Martin  (Karlsruhe),  H.  Nico- 
let  (Paris),  J.  Nordbo  (Oslo),  M.  (Economides  (Athens),  A.  S.  Robinson  (Glasgow), 
M.  SchlQtter  (Hannover),  H.-D.  Schultz  (Berlin),  W.  Szaivcrt  (Vienna),  J.  P.  A.  van 
der  Vijn  (The  Hague),  and  U.  Westermark  (Stockholm), 
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DATES  OF  THE  GROUPS:  THE  HOARD  EVIDENCE 


Approximate  dates  for  some  of  the  posthumous  Alexander  groups  may 
be  obtained  by  studying  the  dated  hoards,  summarized  in  Table  2,  in 
which  they  appear.  The  group  which  is  represented  best  in  hoards  is 
the  Helmet  group.  Past  scholarship  has,  in  general,  attributed  this  group 
to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia 
from  277/6  until  240/39  B.C. 7 Not  only  is  the  Macedonian  helmet  which 
appears  on  the  Alexanders  identical  to  that  on  Gonatas’  Pan  Head  tetra- 
drachms,  but  both  also  have  the  same  broad,  meniscus  fabric  (cf.  Plates 
18,  13-14;  21,  35;  22,  37). 

And,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  dispute  this  date  for  the 
Helmet  coins:  the  earliest  hoards  in  which  they  occur  are  the  Jabucovac 
and  Kilkis  hoards,  both  of  which  were  deposited  ca.  280-275  or  shortly 
thereafter.8  Also  in  the  Jabukovac  hoard  appear  single  examples  of  the 
Bipennis  and  Xi  tetradrachms.  The  Helmet,  Xi  and  Bipennis  groups, 
therefore,  all  were  in  circulation  by  280-275  or  soon  afterward. 

It  is  possible,  furthermore,  to  suggest  a relative  chronology  for  some 
of  the  groups  by  an  analysis  of  the  Pergi  hoard,  which,  among  386  silver 
coins,  contains  60  Alexander  tetradrachms,  of  which  38  belong  to  the 
groups  under  consideration:  Helmet  group,  30  coins;  Grape  group,  6 coins; 
Mu  group,  2 coins.  The  great  number  of  Helmet  coins  in  the  hoard 
(no  other  hoard  contains  more  than  three),  which  encompasses  all  but 
two  of  the  possible  monogram  combinations,  would  indicate  that  the 
hoard  was  being  assembled  at  the  very  time  that  the  Helmet  group  was 


7 For  the  attribution,  see  Newell  (above,  n.  2),  p.  14,  n.  1;  V.  J.  Hunter,  “A  Third 
Century  Hoard  from  Serbia,”  ANSMN  13  (1967),  pp.  19-20  (to  277);  and  D.  Vucko- 
vi<5-Todorovi<5,  Slarinar  30  (1969),  p.  393  (to  277).  Price  (above,  n.  6)  dates  the  coins 
to  “275-270.”  For  the  dating  of  Antigonus'  reign,  see  M.  Chambers,  “The  First 
Regnal  Year  of  Antigonos  Gonatas,”  American  Journal  of  Philology  75  (1954),  pp. 
385-94. 

8 The  Jabukovac  hoard  is  dated  to  ca.  280  in  IGCH  447,  but  since  it  includes  a 
tetradrachm  of  Antiochus  I (281-262/1),  this  date  probably  is  a bit  too  early. 
The  Kilkis  hoard  is  dated  to  ca.  280  by  IGCH  445  and  to  ca.  275  by  the  hoard  report 
on  file  at  the  ANS. 
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being  issued.  The  lesser  numbers  of  coins  of  the  other  series,  moreover, 
could  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  these  coins  were  less  common  in 
circulation  at  the  time,  that  is,  that  they  had  been  issued  earlier.9 


Table  2 

Circa  280-270  Macedonian  Posthumous  Alexanders 
Appearing  in  Hoards 


Group  Number 

Findspot 

Burial 

IGCH  1 

2 3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 Pans 

Jabukovac 

ca.  280/275 

447 

1 

1 1 

Kilkis 

ca.  280/275 

445 

1 

Pergi 

ca.  270* 

455 

2 6 

30 

1 

Phayttus 

ca.  260 

159 

1 

2 

Boeotia 

ca.  250 

163 

1 

Olympia 

ca.  230 

176 

1* 

1 

Sophikon 

ca.  225 

179 

1 

Megalopolis 

ca.  225 

180 

lc 

Sparta 

ca.  222 

181 

1 

1 

Serbia 

ca.  220 

458 

1*  1 

3 

Thrace 

ca.  220 

817 

1 

Sardis 

ca.  217 

1299 

2 

1 

Diyarbakir 

ca.  205 

735 

1 

Propontis 

ca.  180 

888 

!• 

• For  date,  see  text. 

b Coin  in  the  ANS,  omitted  from  hoard  report,  see  E.  T.  Newell,  The  Olympia 
Hoard , ANSNNM  39  (New  York,  1929). 

0 See  ANSMN  4 (1950),  pp.  13-28,  no.  6;  the  monogram  given  as  W*  should  be 
read  as  fff  . 

d Not  in  hoard  report  (ANSMN  13  [1967)  p.  17  ff.),  cast  at  ANS,  to  left,  PI 
under  throne. 

• Barbaric  imitation. 

• The  ratio  among  surviving  specimens  of  the  Mu,  Grape  and  Helmet  groups,  rough- 
ly 1:2:4,  even  if  it  cannot  be  taken  as  exactly  indicative  of  the  relative  numbers  of 
each  issue,  is  hardly  enough  to  account  for  this  disparity  in  numbers  in  the  hoard, 
especially  for  the  great  predominance  of  the  Helmet  coins.  For  a more  accurate 
indication  of  the  relative  sizes  of  each  of  these  issues,  see  below,  pp.  86-96. 
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The  scarcity  of  the  Mu  and  Grape  groups  in  other  hoards,  moreover,  as 
seen  in  Table  2,  coupled  with  their  relatively  large  numbers  in  the  Pergi 
hoard,  would  suggest  that  the  coins  of  these  groups  also  were  incorpora- 
ted into  the  hoard  relatively  close  to  their  dates  of  issue.10  And  the 
approximately  simultaneous  issue  of  the  three  groups  is  confirmed  by 
other  hoard  evidence:  no  specimen  of  the  Mu  or  Grape  Group,  in  fact, 
occurs  in  any  hoard  not  accompanied  by  at  least  one  specimen 
of  the  Helmet  group,  as  seen  by  IGCH  176,  181  and  458  in 
Table  2,  a graphic  illustration  of  the  close  connection  among  these 
groups. 

An  approximate  date  for  the  Pergi  hoard  can  be  obtained  from  an 
examination  of  the  latest  datable  coins  in  it,  which,  aside  from  the  coins 
under  consideration,  includes  12  life-time  and  early  posthumous  coins  of 
Lysimachus,  who  died  in  281,  a single  tetradrachm  of  Antiochus  I (281- 
262/1),  and  a single  Pan  Head  tetradrachm  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
(277/6-240/39).  Because  only  two  of  the  386  coins  in  the  hoard,  those 
of  Antiochus  and  Antigonus,  can  be  dated  with  certainty  after  ca.  280, 
and  these  possibly  only  very  shortly  thereafter,  the  dates  assigned  to 
the  hoard  of  250-200  by  Varoucha  and  ca.  250-230  in  IGCH  are  certainly 
too  late.11  Because  the  vast  bulk  of  the  hoard  consists  of  coins  minted 
before  280,  and  because  its  two  latest  coins  of  any  established  date  could 
have  been  minted  as  early  as  280  or  very  soon  thereafter,  the  assembly  of 
the  hoard  must  have  been  complete  shortly  after  280,  perhaps  by  ca. 
275-270. 

Other  considerations,  moreover,  tend  to  confirm  this  date.  It  already 
has  been  seen  that  the  Helmet  group  of  posthumous  Alexanders  was 


10  The  hoard  report  at  the  ANS  indicates,  moreover,  that  most  of  the  coins 
of  the  three  groups  in  the  hoard  show  but  little  wear,  and  that  several  of  the 
Helmet  coins  are  fleur  de  coin,  indicating,  again,  that  1)  these  coins  were  placed 
in  the  hoard  close  to  their  date  of  issue,  and  2)  the  Helmet  coins  were  the  most 
recent. 

11  See  IGCH  455  and  I.  Varoucha,  “Chroniquc  des  fouillcs  et  decouvcrtcs  arch^olo- 
giques  en  Grfcce  en  1956,”  BCH  (1957),  p.  497.  More  recently,  R.  Bauslaugh  has 
suggested  that  the  hoard  could  have  been  deposited  as  early  as  270  B.C.,  in  “The 
Posthumous  Alexander  Coinage  of  Chios,”  ANSMN  24  (1979),  p.  6. 
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issued  shortly  after  280,  and  the  great  number  of  these  coins  in  the  Pergi 
hoard  would  indicate  a similar  date  for  the  assembly  of  the  hoard. 
Finally,  the  inclusion  of  but  a single  Pan  Head  tetradrachm  is  conclusive. 
Because  the  Pans  were  issued  in  such  great  numbers,  there  are  a priori 
only  two  explanations  for  the  anomalous  appearance  of  this  single  Pan: 
either  the  hoard  was  assembled  long  after  the  issuance  of  the  Pan  Heads 
and  very  few  were  left  in  circulation,  or  the  hoard  was  assembled  at  a 
time  when  the  Pans  were  just  beginning  to  be  issued.  And  because  the 
Pan  Heads  continued  to  be  common  in  circulation  until  the  early  second 
century  B.C.,  the  latter  possibility  is  by  far  the  more  likely  choice.  There- 
fore, since  the  introduction  of  the  Pans  is  placed  almost  invariably  near 
the  beginning  of  Gonatas’  reign,  again  one  arrives  at  a date  for  the  deposit 
of  the  Pergi  hoard  of  ca.  270  B.C.11 

Although  others  of  the  post-280  Alexander  groups  also  appear  in 
hoards,  these  hoards  are  too  late  to  be  useful  in  dating  the  issuance  of 
these  groups.  A coin  of  the  Monogram  group,  for  example,  does  not 
appear  in  a hoard  until  ca.  225,  and  no  coin  of  the  Omicron-Kappa  or 
Triton  groups  appears  in  any  hoard.  A dating  of  these  groups  must 
depend  upon  other  methods,  such  as  analyses  of  style  and  the  use  of 
control  markings. 

On  the  basis  of  the  hoard  evidence,  then,  it  is  possible  to  adopt  a 
provisional  sequence  of  appearance  for  some  of  the  posthumous  Alexan- 
der groups:  first  the  Mu,  then  the  Grape,  and  finally  the  Helmet  group, 
during  or  after  whose  issue  the  Pan  Head  tetradrachms  were  introduced. 
These  issues  all  seem  to  have  appeared  during  the  period  280-270  B.C., 
by  which  time  the  Xi  and  Bipennis  groups  also  were  in  circulation. 
But  before  any  relative  chronology  can  be  established  more  firmly  and 
the  other  groups  put  into  their  rightful  places,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
carefully  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  groups  with  regard  to  one 
another,  and  to  seek  here  either  a confirmation  or  a rejection  of  the 
sequence  suggested  by  the  hoard  evidence. 


11  For  circulation  of  the  Pan  heads,  see  below,  Table  17.  For  the  introduction  of  the 
Pan  heads,  see  below,  n.  45  and  pp.  110-14. 
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THE  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  GROUPS 


Each  of  the  eight  groups  has  certain  idiosyncracies  of  style,  control 
markings  and  die  linkage  which  must  be  examined  before  an  attempt  can 
be  made  to  place  the  coins  into  their  proper  chronological,  geographical 
and  historical  contexts. 


The  Omicron-Kappa  Group 

The  Omicron-Kappa  group  contains  35  specimens,  from  14  obverse 
and  21  reverse  dies,  and,  although  no  examples  of  it  occur  in  any  hoard, 
on  the  basis  of  style  it  clearly  is  the  earliest  of  the  groups.  Stylistically, 
some  of  its  specimens  are  more  akin  to  the  pre-294  than  to  the  post-280 
issues.  The  obverse  profile  is  characterized  by  a protruding  nose  and 
chin,  and  most  of  the  obverses  depict  the  characteristic  double  row  of 
short  backward-pointing  spikes  in  the  mane  as  on  the  Cassander-era  issues 
(Plates  17,  1-2).  As  the  series  progresses,  however,  the  depiction  of 
the  mane  becomes  looser  and  a closer  approximation  of  the  style  of  the 
post-280  groups  (Plate  17,  3).  On  the  whole,  all  the  obverse  dies  seem 
to  have  been  cut  by  the  same  hand. 

The  beginning  of  the  series  can  be  identified  not  only  by  this  stylistic 
progression,  but  perhaps  also  by  the  unique  use  of  the  monogram  > 
rather  than  4C,  eventually  the  standard  form,  on  one  of  the  reverse  dies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  series.  The  early  date  of  this  group,  earlier  than 
the  other  post-280  groups,  is  further  attested  by  the  average  module  of 
just  under  27  mm,  smaller  than  the  coins  of  the  other  groups,  which 
average  27.5  mm  and  larger.  The  most  likely  possible  connection  of  this 
group  to  any  of  the  other  groups  is  the  noteworthy  IE  monogram  which 
appears  beneath  the  throne  both  at  the  end  of  the  Omicron-Kappa  series 
and  in  the  small  Triton  series,  which  appears  to  follow  the  Omicron-Kap- 
pa group  chronologically.  But  because  neither  group  can  be  dated  by  the 
hoard  evidence,  their  dates  must  await  the  study  of  the  other  groups  and 
the  historical  analysis. 
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Table  3 

Omicron-Kappa  Group:  Sequence  of  Issues 


To  left 

Under  throne 

To  right 

Specimens 

m 

*> 

2 

L m 

2 

r" 

<K 

8 

L* 

«K 

3 

w 

m 

1 

- X 

<K 

5 

- H* 

<K 

1 

A 

<K 

1 

ffl 

6 

M 

<K 

2 

M 

1 

I 

- « 

2 

- m 

1 

35 


The  Triton  and  Mu  Groups 

The  Triton  series  coins  also  appear  in  no  hoards,  but  certain  similarities 
of  style  and  markings  between  this  group  and  the  Mu  group  indicate  that 
the  two  groups  were  related.  Only  nine  specimens  of  the  Triton  series, 
from  four  obverse  and  seven  reverse  dies,  were  available  for  study. 
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Three  of  the  obverses  appear  to  be  by  the  same  hand:  the  name  is 
portrayed  in  the  two  parallel  rows  of  backward-pointing  locks  as  on  the 
old  Cassander-period  issues,  but  the  locks  are  portrayed  in  a much  looser 
fashion  (Plate  17,  4),  as  on  the  later  issues  of  the  Omicron-Kappa  series 
(cf.  Plate  17,  3).  Although  the  over-all  obverse  style  of  the  Triton  coins 
is  similar  to  the  developed  Omicron-Kappa  style,  it  is  not  immediately 
apparent  whether  they  were  cut  by  the  same  hand.  The  single  anomalous 
obverse  die  of  the  Triton  group  is  cut  in  a markedly  inferior  style,  with 
gross  and  generally  large  features,  especially  noticeable  in  the  heavy 
jowls  and  chin  (Plate  17,  5). 


Table  4 

Triton  Series:  Sequence  of  Issues 
Under  throne  Specimens 

r z 1 

- Al  1 

r m 2 

- w 1 

i — 1 

-I * 3 

9 

The  Mu  series  contains  34  coins  from  16  obverse  and  24  reverse  dies. 
The  obverse  dies  of  the  latter  half  of  the  series  all  are  cut  in  a uniform 
style:  a prominent  aquiline  nose,  and  a narrow  band  of  curls  in  the  mane, 
often  in  three  horizontal  rows  with  three  strands  combed  down  in  each 
row;  most  have  a prominent  high  curl  at  the  peak  of  the  forehead  (Plate 
17,  6).  Two  dies  near  the  beginning  of  the  series  are  similar  to  these,  but 
vary  in  the  depiction  of  the  mane,  a narrow  band  of  unrelated  strands 
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hanging  down,  much  like  a die  of  the  Xi  group  (cf.  Plates  17,  7;  20,  24). 
Three  other  obverse  dies  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  exhibit  the  same 
gross,  pudgy  features  as  the  anomalous  die  of  the  Triton  series  (Plate  18, 
8,  cf.  Plate  17,  5).  Finally,  a single  obverse  die  portrays  much  finer 
features  and  a wide,  tightly  packed  mane,  very  similar  to  the  style  of  an 
anomalous  die  of  the  Grape  series  (Plate  18,  9,  cf.  Plate  20,  22). 


Table  5 

Mu  Group:  Sequence  of  Issues 


left 

Under  throne 

Specimens 

M 

1 

1 M 

1 

>2M 

1 

m 

1 

? (or  - ) 

m (also  2 staters) 

5 

>5 

n 

6 

M 

n 

6 

2 

n 

2 

>M 

2 

K1 

2 

I (or  O 

N (also  1 stater) 

7 

1 

i*  (?) 

2 

34 
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A single  obverse  die,  which  has  a style  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  developed  Mu  series,  occurs  with  reverses  which  in  place  of  the  usual 
Mu  group  markings  bear  the  monograms  l**  I (Plate  18, 10,  cf.  Plate  17, 
6).  Moreover,  a specimen  of  this  variety  occurs  in  the  Pergi  hoard  along 
with  a Mu  group  coin  which  has  the  normal  markings  of  the  group, 
further  attesting  the  connections  of  this  issue  to  the  Mu  series.  The  un- 
usual l*"  marking  also  appears  on  coins  of  the  Triton  series  (Plate  17,  5), 
apparently  indicating  some  sort  of  an  administrative  tie  between  the 
issue  of  the  Triton  and  Mu  groups.  The  earlier,  more  Cassander-era  style 
of  the  Triton  coins,  finally,  would  suggest  that  the  Triton  group  preceded 
the  Mu  group  in  date  of  issue. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  three  specimens  of  gold  staters  with  the  markings 
of  the  Mu  group,  in  two  different  combinations,  also  survive  (Plate  18, 
11-12).  The  significance  of  these  gold  issues  will  be  discussed  below. 


The  Grape,  Xi  and  Helmet  Groups 

The  Helmet  group,  with  120  specimens,  from  32  obverse  and  73  reverse 
dies,  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  numerous  group,  it  is  also  the  most 
unified  with  respect  to  both  style  and  markings.  All  the  obverse  dies  but 
two  clearly  were  cut  by  the  same  hand  and  show  very  little  stylistic 
evolution,  indicating  that  they  probably  all  were  cut  within  a relatively 
short  period.  The  treatment  of  the  forehead  locks,  the  profile,  and  the  tie 
at  the  neck  are  virtually  identical  on  all  these  dies.  The  greatest  varia- 
tion occurs  in  the  depiction  of  the  bottom  of  the  mane,  whose  strands  can 
curl  either  forward  or  backward  (Plate  18,  13-14). 

The  beginning  of  the  series  is  established  by  the  presence  of  only  coins 
with  the  monogram  in  the  two  earliest  hoards  containing  Helmet 
coins,  the  Jabukovac  and  Kilkis  hoards.  The  greatest  variation  in  style 
occurs  in  the  4C  issues  without  the  >E,  where  two  obverse  dies  cut  in  the 
same  style  as  the  old  obelisk-and-star  issue  of  the  290s  are  intruded 
(Plate  19,  15,  cf.  Plate  19,  16).  In  addition,  a single  barbarous  imitation 
of  a Helmet  coin  with  the  d monogram  occurs  in  the  Propontis  hoard 
(Table  2),  deposited  ca.  180  B.C.  (Plate  19,  17).  The  significance  of  these 
anomalies  will  be  discussed  below. 
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Table  6 

Helmet  Group:  Sequence  of  Issues 


Below  throne 

In  exergue 

Specimens 

A 

> E 

31 

H 

>E 

8 

n 

“ T 

>E 

5 

- <K 

>E 

9 

r a 

>E 

13 

z <K 

22 

<2 

17 

- 1 

14 

1 

120 


The  Grape  group,  with  56  specimens  from  19  obverse  and  38  reverse 
dies,  is  extremely  similar  stylistically  to  the  Helmet  group,  and,  taking 
into  account  stylistic  evolution,  most  of  the  obverse  dies  appear  to  be  by 
the  same  hand  (Plate  19,  18-21;  20,  22).  Furthermore,  the  series  ap- 
parently is  descended  from  the  Mu  series:  at  the  beginning  of  the  Grape 
group  comes  a coin  with  the  symbol  N under  the  throne,  as  was  standard 
in  the  Mu  group,  and  an  obverse  style  very  akin  to  the  developed  style  of 
the  Mu  series,  with  the  charactei  istic  triple  row  of  curls  in  the  mane, 
each  row  with  three  strands  hanging  down,  and  with  the  high  curls  at 
the  peak  of  the  forehead  and  the  aquiline-nosed  profile  (Plate  19,  20, 
cf.  Plate  17,  6). 
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Table  7 

Grape  Group:  Sequence  of  Issues 


Under  throne  In  exergue  Specimens 

N 2 

ITI  1 recut  1 

IT!  j die  5 

ITI  2 

V 2 

? 1 

* 2 

— 1 

P 1 

— 4 

? 1 

— 3 


2 

1 


— 3 

T 2 

— * 2 

O 1 

r i 

* i 

— 3 

— 5 

— 3 

— 2 

$ 1 

— S 4 


56 
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The  most  notable  anomaly  of  the  Grape  series  is  the  presence  of  two 
obverse  dies  cut  in  the  old  Cassander-era  style,  with  the  mane  depicted 
as  a double  row  of  backward-pointing  spikes  (Plate  19, 21,  cf.  Plate  17, 1). 
The  large  module  of  coins  from  these  dies,  28+  mm,  confirms  their 
membership  among  the  post-280  Grape  issues,  as  does  their  use  of  the 
R monogram,  which  also  occurs  on  coins  in  the  standard  Grape  style. 
The  use  of  such  early  styles  on  coins  of  the  Grape  group,  moreover,  tends 
to  support  the  evidence  of  the  Pergi  hoard  that  the  Grape  group  was 
struck  prior  to  the  Helmet  group.  A single  obverse  die  otherwise  like  the 
remaining  dies  differs  in  its  treatment  of  the  mane,  which  is  wide  with 
many  tightly  grouped  clumps  of  hair,  and  is  similar  to  the  anomalous  die 
used  in  the  Mu  series  (Plate  20,  22,  cf.  Plate  18,  9).  This  die  was  used 
later,  perhaps  slightly  recut,  in  the  Monogram  series  (Plate  21,  30). 

The  very  small  Xi  group,  with  only  eight  specimens  from  the  two  ob- 
verse and  six  reverse  dies,  is  related  to  the  Helmet  group  on  two  grounds. 
First,  one  of  the  obverse  dies  and  all  of  the  reverse  dies  are  stylistically 
identical  to  the  Helmet  coins  (Plate  20,  23,  cf.  Plate  18,  13-14),  and 
second,  it  already  has  been  noted  that  a single  specimen  of  the  Xi  group 
appears  with  one  of  the  Helmet  group  in  the  Jabukovac  hoard.  The 
extreme  scarcity  of  the  Xi  coins  makes  even  this  unique  hoard  appearance 
significant,  and  indicates  some  chronological  association  between  the  two 
groups.  These  factors,  coupled  with  the  relatively  greater  over-all  stylistic 
divergence  of  the  Grape  group  from  the  Helmet  group,  would  indicate 
that  the  issue  of  the  Xi  group  is  to  be  placed  chronologically  between  that 
of  the  Grape  and  Helmet  groups. 

Table  8 

Sequence  of  Issues 

Specimens 

2 
6 

8 

The  slightly  anomalous  obverse  die  of  the  Xi  series,  although  it  too 
seems  to  have  been  cut  by  the  same  hand  as  the  others,  is  cut  in  a style 


Xi  Group: 
Below  throne 

r? 

IT 
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which  appears  on  a few  obverse  dies  of  the  Mu  series  (Plate  20,  24, 
cf.  Plate  17,  7),  and  this  gives  further  support  to  the  contentions  1)  that 
the  Mu  group  is  to  be  included  stylistically  with  the  Helmet  family  of 
groups,  and  2)  that  most  of  the  dies  in  these  groups  were  cut  by  the  same 
hand. 


The  Bipennis  and  Monogram  Groups 

The  Bipennis  group,  which  has  12  specimens  from  2 obverse  and  8 
reverse  dies,  and  the  Monogram  group,  with  58  specimens  from  12 
obverse  and  43  reverse  dies,  share  some  very  marked  stylistic  similarities. 
On  the  obverse,  the  treatment  especially  of  the  lion’s  mane,  with  thick 
solid  clumps  of  hair  hanging  down,  the  hair  at  the  forehead,  and  the 
profile,  with  a very  prominent  nose,  are  essentially  the  same  on  both 
groups  (Plate  20,  25-26).  The  reverses  of  these  two  groups  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  other  post-280  groups  by  their  lack  of  a back, 
and,  on  the  Monogram  group,  of  a lower  rung,  on  the  throne. 

Table  9 

Bipennis  Group:  Sequence  of  Issues 

Under  Ihrone 

— 8 

IT  4 

12 

The  date  of  introduction  of  the  Bipennis  coins  can  be  placed  ca.  270  or 
earlier  by  virtue  of  the  occurrence  of  one  of  them  in  the  Jabukovac  hoard 
(see  Table  2).  And  although  no  Monogram  coins  appear  in  any  early 
hoards,  their  approximate  date  of  issue  can  at  least  be  suggested  by  the 
appearance,  at  the  end  of  the  series,  of  coins  in  the  name  not  of  Alexander 
but  of  Antigonus  (Plate  20,  27-28;  21,  29).  These  tetradrachms,  which 
most  probably  would  not  have  been  issued  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Pan  heads,  must  belong  to  the  early  part  of  Gonatas’  reign,  and  therefore 
they,  like  the  other  groups,  can  be  assigned  to  the  270s.13  The  specific 
dates  will  be  discussed  more  fully  below. 

13  For  the  dale  of  these  coins,  see  Newell  (above,  n.  2),  p.  14,  n.  1,  and  H.  Troxell, 
“The  Peloponnesian  Alexanders,”  ANSMN  17  (1971),  p.  75. 
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The  crude  and  angular  style  of  the  Bipennis  coins  would  indicate  that 
their  dies  were  cut  before  those  of  the  Monogram  group.  Indeed,  the 
coins  in  the  Monogram  group  itself  show  a marked  stylistic  improvement 
as  the  series  progresses:  the  first  coin  in  this  group  cut  in  the  usual  Mono- 
gram-group style,  which  has  the  monogram  >1,  is  still  rather  crude  and 
not  very  much  unlike  the  coins  of  the  Bipennis  series  (Plate  20,  26, 
cf.  Plate  20, 25);  the  obverses  at  the  end  of  the  Monogram  series,  however, 
and  especially  that  which  occurs  with  the  reverses  in  Antigonus’  name, 
are  quite  handsome  and  have  well-proportioned  features  (Plates  20,  27- 
28;  21,  29). 


Table  10 

Monogram  Group:  Sequence  of  Issues 


E 

[ 


To  left 

Under  throne  To  right 

Specimens 

P* 

A 

2 

A 

(also  1 stater) 

9 

A 

A 

5 

A 

V 

A 

1 

A 

V 

A 

1 

TO 

2 

RT 

2 

B 

W 

1 

Nc 

2 

NC 

1 

Nc 

A 

(also  1 stater) 

4 

A 

5 

K 

A 

11 

IT 

or  <g> 

7 

BAIIAEQZ 

>E 

ANTITONOY 

2 

ANTITONOY 

BAIIAEQZ 

3 

HE  or  3< 
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Two  anomalous  obverse  styles  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  Monogram 
series.  One  is  represented  by  a single  obverse  die  which  also  was  used  in 
the  Grape  series  (Plate  21,  30,  cf.  Plate  20,  22).  The  other  is  characterized 
by  thinner,  rather  snaky  strands  in  the  mane  combed  down,  as  well  as  by 
a thin  straight  base  of  the  neck  and  a wild  profusion  of  locks  on  the  fore- 
head (Plate  21,  31).  There  are  two  very  similar  dies  in  this  style,  one  of 
which  was  recut  at  some  time  during  its  use.  The  latter  die,  before  re- 
cutting, was  used  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  series,  with  the  monogram 
A,  which  then  seems  to  have  developed  into  the  more  complex 
form 

The  reverses  with  the  name  of  Antigonus  all  occur  with  the  same 
obverse  die,  which  initially  had  been  used  with  earlier  Monogram  issues 
(Plates  20,  27-28;  21,  29),  and  all  the  reverse  dies  exhibit  a style  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  Monogram  group.  They 
also  have  a new,  and  single,  reverse  monogram,  >E,  which  is  positioned 
irregularly,  either  under  the  throne  or  to  the  left,  where  it  also  can  appear 
as  3<.14  The  significance  of  this  particular  issue  will  be  discussed  below,  as 
will  be  the  meaning  of  the  two  extant  gold  staters  which  bear  the  markings 
of  the  Monogram  group  (Plate  21,  32-33). 


THE  MINT  ORGANIZATION:  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE 


On  the  basis  of  internal  evidence,  the  Omicron-Kappa,  Triton,  Mu, 
Grape,  Xi  and  Helmet  groups  all  appear  to  have  been  issued  under 
related  circumstances  and  probably  in  that  order.  The  stylistic 
similarities  and  development  from  one  series  to  the  next  have  been 
noted,  as  has  been  their  relative  ordering  on  the  basis  of  the  hoard 
evidence.  An  indication  of  their  issue  under  similar  authorities  is 
seen  in  the  continuity  of  the  markings  which  occur  on  them  (see 
Table  11). 


14  For  the  five  extant  specimens  of  the  Alexanders  in  Antigonus’  name,  see  Troxell 
(above,  n.  13),  p.  75,  n.  68 
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Table  11 


Monogram  Continuity  of  Groups  1 through  6 


Omicron-Kappa  group  HE  f?1 
Triton  group  EE  M 

Mu  group 
Grape  group 
Xi  group 
Helmet  group 


ITI  M fiT* 

I*'  A 

I**  IMJ 

m A t n * IT 

r?  rr 

7 * 


Such  a progression  hardly  could  be  fortuitous,  especially  when  one 
considers  that  most  of  these  groups  made  use  only  of  a very  limited 
number  of  markings. 

The  Bipennis  and  Monogram  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit 
a similar  internal  stylistic  consistency  between  themselves,  as  described 
above,  which  is  markedly  different  from  that  seen  among  the  other 
groups.  Moreover,  the  markings  used  on  each  of  the  two  families  of 
groups  are  almost  entirely  mutually  exclusive;  only  the  >E  monogram 
appears  on  both,  and  this  monogram  has  a special  significance  which  will 
be  made  clear  below.  These  two  major  discontinuities,  in  style  and  use 
of  markings,  strongly  suggest  that  the  Helmet  family  and  the  Monogram 
family  were  issued  with  different  die  cutters  and  under  different  authori- 
ties, that  is,  at  different  mints.  What  these  mints  were,  however,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.18 

In  the  trays  of  the  ANS,  E.  T.  Newell  was  ambivalent  with  regard  to 
the  mint  of  these  groups:  although  he  attributed  all  the  silver  coins  to 
Pella,  he  gave  some  of  the  associated  gold  issues  to  Amphipolis.  More- 
over, in  his  published  works  on  the  earlier  Alexander  coinage  of  Mace- 
donia, after  initially  opting  for  Pella  as  the  main  Macedonian  mint  under 

18  L.  MQller,  Numismaiique  d' Alexandre  le  Grand  (rep.  Basel-Stuttgart,  1957), 
nos.  225-36,  attributes  the  Helmet  coins,  for  example,  to  an  uncertain  Macedonian 
mint,  as  do,  more  recently,  SNGCop  Macedonia  713-14  and  SNGFitz.  2133-34. 
Price  (above,  n.  5),  however,  concurs  with  the  attributions  of  Newell  (see  SNGBYU 
208-11). 
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Alexander,  he  was  convinced  by  subsequent  study  that  it  must  have 
been  Amphipolis.16 

Amphipolis,  furthermore,  also  has  been  accepted  by  both  Newell  and 
Thompson  as  the  primary  mint  for  the  later  Macedonian  issues  of  Cas- 
sander,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Lysimachus.  And  the  pattern  of  the 
continuity  of  monograms,  as  seen  in  Table  12,  from  the  Amphipolis  issues 
of  these  last  three  rulers  through  groups  1-6  of  the  posthumous  Alexan- 
ders under  discussion  here  strongly  indicates  that  these  Alexander  groups 
as  well  were  issued  at  Amphipolis.17 

16  In  the  ANS's  trays,  a gold  stater  of  the  Monogram  group  is  attributed  to 
Amphipolis.  For  Newell's  initial  choice  of  Pella  as  the  main  Macedonian  mint 
under  Alexander,  see  E.  T.  Newell,  The  Reattribution  of  Certain  Tetradrachms  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (New  York,  1912),  pp.  25-27,  where  Newell  supported  his 
contention  upon  his  claims  that  Pella  was  1)  the  capital,  2)  flourishing, 
3)  the  treasury  center,  and  4)  near  the  “rich  silver  mines  of  Lete.”  The  last 
of  these,  however,  can  be  dismissed  immediately:  there  were  no  mines  at  Lete, 
nor  does  Newell  offer  any  evidence  for  any;  see  A.  S.  Georgiados,  Archaiologike 
ephemeris  (1915),  pp.  88-93.  Similarly,  the  evidence  of  the  treasury  at  Pella 
comes  from  168  B.C.,  and  only  indicates  that  this  was  one  of  several  treasuries, 
with  the  more  important  one,  apparently,  at  Amphipolis  (Livy  44.46,  45.29).  As  for 
the  second  reason,  there  is  no  indication  that  other  important  Macedonian  cities  were 
any  less  “flourishing'’  than  Pella.  Newell  himself  eventually  realized  the  weaknesses 
of  his  arguments,  for  in  Alexander  Hoards- Demanhur,  1905,  ANSNNM  19  (New  York, 
1923),  p.  67,  he  states  with  regard  to  the  primary  Macedonian  mint  that  “continued 
and  detailed  study  . . . appears  to  prove  conclusively  that  it  was  located  in  Amphipo- 
lis and  not  in  Pella. M 

17  Even  in  Reattribution  (above,  n.  16),  p.  26,  Newell  realized  the  “secondary  impor- 
tance” of  Pella  as  a mint  under  Cassander;  see  also  Thompson  (above,  n.  2),  p.  164, 
for  the  predominance  of  Amphipolis  under  Cassander.  Under  Poliorcetes,  Newell 
Demetrius  (above,  n.  2),  p.  115,  notes  that  the  Amphipolis  mintage  was  “much 
larger.”  And  for  Lysimachus,  Thompson  (above,  n.  2),  p.  179  (see  also  p.  166), 
states  that  at  the  end  of  Lysimachus'  reign,  “Amphipolis  was  unquestionably 
his  chief  mint.”  With  such  a great  weight  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  importance  of  Amphipolis  as  a Macedonian  mint  right  down 
to  281,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  suppose,  even  under  normal  circumstances, 
that  Amphipolis  suddenly  would  have  been  closed  and  the  mint  operation  trans- 
ferred to  Pella.  But  this  is  exactly  what  an  attribution  of  all  the  post-280 
Alexander  groups  to  Pella  requires.  And,  indeed,  it  will  be  seen  below  that  historical 
circumstances  as  well  in  the  post-280  period  make  Pella  a very  unlikely  choice  for 
large  minting  operations.  It  should  be  noted,  as  well,  that  a city's  role  as  capital 
seems  not  to  have  been  a consideration  in  the  choice  of  a mint:  Cassander's  capital 
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Table  12 

Continuity  of  Monograms  at  Amphipolis  Mint 


Cassander 

* 

1 

H* 

OE  f^E  >E 

Demetrius 

K 

l 

M 

m 

€ 

a 

* 

Lysimachus 

<K 

H> 

CE  I^E  M 

w 

m 

fit 

psp 

Omicron-kappa 

<K 

H» 

M 

m 

ft 

k. 

Triton 

m 

KH 

fit 

Mu 

€ 

Grape 

m 

$ 

fit 

W 

Xi 

Helmet 

4C 

d M >E  V 

Such  clear  parallelism  of  the  markings  would  indicate  that  the  at- 
tribution of  all  of  these  issues  to  Amphipolis  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  family  of  posthumous  Alexanders 
which  includes  the  Bipennis  and  Monogram  groups,  whose  style  and 
markings  clearly  ascribe  it  to  a different  mint,  probably  is  correctly  at- 
tributed to  Pella.  Significantly,  one  of  the  few  Cassander-era  post- 
humous Alexanders  assigned  by  Newell  to  Pella  bears  the  markings  N< 
and  ffl  (Plate  21,  34),  both  of  which  appear  on  coins  of  the  Monogram 
group.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  mint  arrangement,  arrived 
at  through  a study  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  coins  themselves,  can 
be  supported  by  the  historical  evidence. 


was  at  Cassandreia  and  Demetrius’  at  Demetrias,  yet  both  used  Amphipolis  as  their 
primary  mint.  See  also  n.  41  below  for  Amphipolis  as  a mint  of  the  Omicron-Kappa 
group  of  posthumous  Alexanders.  For  the  markings  used  by  Cassander,  see  Ehrhardt 
(above,  n.  1);  for  those  of  Demetrius,  see  Newell,  Demetrius  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  101- 
15;  and  for  those  of  Lysimachus,  see  Thompson  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  178-89.  The 
monogram  continuity  between  the  issues  of  Demetrius  and  Lysimachus  already  has 
been  noted  by  Newell,  Demetrius  (above,  n.  2),  p.  115,  and  note  also  that  some  of  the 
markings  used  by  Lysimachus  at  Amphipolis  recur  at  Pella. 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND: 

MACEDONIA  FROM  288  UNTIL  270  B.C.18 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  father  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  was  king  of 
Macedonia  from  294  until  288,  when  he  was  expelled  by  a joint  invasion 
of  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  from  the  west  and  Lysimachus  of  Thrace  from  the 
east.  By  283,  Lysimachus  had  gained  all  of  Macedonia  for  himself. 
In  282,  Demetrius  died  in  captivity  in  Asia  Minor  and  Antigonus  was  left 
with  the  remaining  family  possessions  in  Greece.  Lysimachus  was  killed 
in  281  at  Couropedium  in  Asia  Minor  in  a battle  against  Seleucus,  king  of 
Asia,  who  then  claimed  Macedonia.  But  in  281/0  Seleucus  was  assassi- 
nated by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  exiled  son  of  Ptolemy  I of  Egypt,  at 
Lysimacheia.  After  being  declared  king  by  Lysimachus’  veterans, 
Ceraunus  advanced  on  Macedonia,  but  he  was  attacked  at  sea  by  Gona- 
tas, who  was  pressing  his  own  claim  to  the  Macedonian  throne.19  Cerau- 
nus was  victorious  and  established  himself  in  Macedonia  only  to  be  killed 
in  279  by  invading  Gauls. 

Macedonia  then  was  plunged  into  anarchy  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  several  pretenders  contended  both  with  one  another  and  with  the 
invaders.  Antigonus  finally  was  successful  in  gaining  the  throne  in 
277/6,  when  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia  after  defeating  the 
Gauls  in  a pitched  battle  at  Lysimacheia.  He  then  recruited  Gauls  into 
his  own  service  and  spent  276  disposing  of  the  other  pretenders  and 
consolidating  his  position. 

Scarcely  was  this  done  when  Pyrrhus,  just  back  from  Italy,  pressed 
his  own  claim  to  Macedonia  and  invaded  in  274  and  273.  The  up-country 
Macedonians  deserted  and  after  Antigonus’  Gallic  mercenaries  had  been 

18  The  primary  sources  for  these  events  include  Appian,  Syr.  62-64;  Diodorus 
Siculus  22.3,  11;  Diogenes  Laertius  2.141-42;  Eusebius,  Chron.  1.38.5  ff;  Justin-Tro- 
gus  24.1.5-6,  prol.  25,  25.3-4;  Malalas,  Chron.  196;  Memnon  of  Heraclea  8,  10; 
Nepos,  De  reg.  3;  Pausanias  1.9.8,  1.13.2-4,  10.19.7;  Plutarch,  Vit.Dem.  44,  52-53, 
and  Vit.Pyrr.  11-12,  26-34;  and  Polyaenus  4.17,  6.18.  For  discussion,  see  W.  W. 
Tam,  Antigonos  Gonatas  (Oxford,  1913)  and  CAH  7 (Cambridge,  1954),  pp.  94-108. 

19  The  traditional  date  of  the  spring  of  280  for  the  battle  between  Antigonus  and 
Ceraunus,  as  in  Tam  (above,  n.  18),  p.  131,  has  been  moved  back  to  the  fall  of  281  by 
H.  Heineim,  “Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Zeit  des  Ptolemaios  Keraunos,” 
Historic,  Einzelschriften  20  (Wiesbaden,  1972),  p.  72. 
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annihilated  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Thessalonica  and  his  fleet  in  order 
to  recruit  new  mercenaries.  Pyrrhus’  presence,  however,  was  ephemeral. 
Having  failed  to  become  king,  he  decided  to  attack  Sparta  instead,  and 
he  departed  from  Macedon.  Such  garrisons  as  he  had  left  were  soon 
disposed  of  by  Antigonus,  who  by  272  was  sufficiently  reestablished  to  be 
able  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Sparta  in  272  and  then  to  defeat  Pyrrhus  at 
Argos,  where  the  Epirote  was  killed  in  street  fighting. 

THE  MACEDONIAN  MINTS:  HISTORICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Historical  probability  also  confirms  the  likelihood  that  Amphipolis 
was  more  important  than  Pella  as  a Macedonian  mint  at  the  time  of 
Gonatas  and  before.  Amphipolis  was  in  very  close  proximity  to  the 
mines  of  Pangaeum,  whereas  Pella  and  no  such  ready  supply  of  silver.*0 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  moreover,  Pella  lost  its  position 
as  capital  of  Macedonia  to  such  new  foundations  as  Cassander’s  Cassan- 
dreia  and  Demetrius’  Demetrias.21  And  in  the  years  after  the  Gallic  in- 
vasion of  279,  when  most  of  the  post-280  issues  were  struck,  Macedonia 
was  in  turmoil,  especially  in  the  inland  regions,  where  Pella  was  located.** 
Both  these  considerations  would  have  made  Pella  unattractive  as  a mint. 
Furthermore,  the  strongest  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  in  the 
years  280  and  later,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  Antigonus  himself,  based  their 
power  upon  their  navies  and  the  control  of  the  seacoast,  where  Amphi- 
polis would  have  been  the  natural,  if  not  the  only,  choice  of  a mint.*3 

Indeed,  from  280/79  on,  prior  to  his  victory  at  Lysimacheia,  it  appears 
that  Antigonus  was  based  upon  the  Thracian  coast,  and  he  may  have 
gained  control  of  Amphipolis  and  the  Pangaeum  mines  at  the  same  time, 
two  or  three  years  before  he  occupied  Pella.*4  Gonatas’  reliance  on  his 
control  of  the  coast  is  seen  again  in  274,  when  both  Justin  (25.3)  and 


20  For  the  mines,  see  below,  pp.  114-18. 

21  Tam  (above,  n.  18),  p.  199,  and  n.  17  above. 

**  Tam  (above,  n.  18),  pp.  139-66. 

23  For  the  navies,  see  Memnon  of  Heraclea  8(13)  and  Justin  24.5-6. 

24  See  R.  Mathisen,  “The  Activities  of  Antigonos  Gonatas  280-277  B.C.  and  Mem- 
non of  Herakleia,  Concerning  Herakleia,"  The  Ancient  World  1 (1978),  pp.  71-74,  and 
also  Tam  (above,  n.  18),  p.  164. 
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Plutarch  ( Pyrr . 26.5)  stress  that  it  was  to  the  coastal  cities  where  he  fell 
back  to  recoup  his  losses.  In  fact,  in  the  period  before  272,  Antigonus 
only  held  Pella  during  the  years  276-274,  and  based  on  this  consideration 
alone  it  would  be  rash  to  suggest  that  all  the  posthumous  Alexander 
groups  being  discussed  were  issued  there.  And  finally,  one  last  point  can 
be  mentioned  in  support  of  Amphipolis  as  Antigonus’  primary  mint:  the 
Pergi  hoard,  which  contains  such  an  inordinate  number  of  the  post-280 
Alexanders,  was  buried  just  northwest  of  Amphipolis.  All  these  consider- 
ations indicate  that,  with  a choice  limited  between  Amphipolis  and  Pella 
for  Gonatas’  most  important  mint,  Amphipolis  would  be  the  most 
reasonable  choice.25 

ANTIGONUS,  GOLD  AND  THE  GAULS 

Antigonus’  extensive  campaigns  during  the  period  280-272  B.C 
undoubtedly  were  very  expensive.  Because  he  had  no  kingdom  of  his 
own  before  277/6,  and  because  even  immediately  after  he  became  king  of 
Macedonia  he  could  not  trust  the  Macedonians  themselves  to  support  him, 
as  shown  by  their  desertion  to  Pyrrhus  in  273,  he  had  to  rely  primarily 
upon  Greek  mercenaries,  whose  standard  rate  of  pay  was  at  least  a 
drachm  a day  for  the  nine  or  ten  month  enlistment  year.2*  To  raise  this 
sum,  Gonatas  initially  had  to  depend  solely  upon  his  possessions  in 
Greece,  although  after  ca.  279  B.C.  his  resources  would  have  been  aug- 
mented by  the  output  of  the  mines  on  the  northern  Aegean  coast. 

In  276  he  not  only  recruited  Gallic  mercenaries,  probably  including 
the  remnants  of  those  whom  he  had  defeated  at  Lysimacheia,  but  he  also 
engaged  the  Phocian  pirate  Ameinias  to  capture  Cassandreia.27  No  doubt 
many  of  the  post-280  tetradrachm  groups  were  struck  as  payment  for 


26  Of  course,  other  cities  on  the  Thracian  coast  could  have  minted  posthumous 
Alexanders  at  this  time,  either  on  their  own  authority  or  on  that  of  Antigonus.  The 
grape  bunch,  for  example,  commonly  was  used  at  Maroneia  (see,  e.g.  SNGBYB 
493-97).  For  the  tendency  towards  independence  of  Macedonian  cities  at  this  time, 
see  Tam  (above,  n.  18),  p.  171. 

25  Tam  (above,  n.  18),  pp.  169-70,  and  also,  for  the  wages  of  mercenaries,  G.  T. 
Griffith,  The  Mercenaries  of  the  Hellenistic  World  (Cambridge,  1935),  pp.  264-316. 

27  Gauls:  Polyaenus  4.6.17;  Ameinias:  Polyaenus  4.6.18. 
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Gonatas’  varied  mercenary  forces.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  other 
likely  occasions  for  large  issues  of  posthumous  Alexanders  during  this 
period;  the  next  best  possibility  would  be  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  in  280-279, 
and  he  hardly  could  have  issued  more  than  a fraction  of  these  coins. 
The  only  other  great  campaigner  of  the  decade,  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  was 
issuing  his  own  personal  types  before  the  time  of  his  second  invasion  of 
Macedonia  in  274,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  responsible  for  any  of  the 
post-280  Alexanders.28 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  one  of  the  meager  literary  remains  for  this 
period  discusses  the  financial  arrangements  made  by  Gonatas  for  his 
employment  of  a band  of  Gallic  mercenaries.  According  to  Polyaenus 
4.6.17,  Antigonus  prosecuted  his  campaign  against  the  pretender  Anti- 
pater Etesias,  the  nephew  of  Cassander,  by  expending  a total  of  30 
talents  on  the  hiring  of  about  7,500  Gauls  under  their  chieftan  Biderius 
at  the  rate  of  a x6^aovv  paxebovixov  (Macedonian  gold  piece)  apiece. 
The  initial  preference  of  the  Gauls  for  payment  in  gold  is  well  known,  and 
it  is  likely  that  Antigonus  would  have  had  to  mint  some  staters  of  his  own 
to  supplement  the  Philip  and  Alexander  staters  already  in  circulation.28 
In  fact,  a very  few  specimens  do  exist  of  Alexander  type  staters  struck  in 
the  name  of  Antigonus  (Plate  21,  35).30  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that 
these  staters,  along  with  the  gold  of  the  Mu  and  Monogram  groups 
(Plate  18,  11-12;  21,  32),  were  issued  for  the  payment  of  Gonatas’  Gallic 
mercenaries.  And  since  he  did  not  hire  them  until  276,  this  date  becomes 
the  terminus  post  quern  for  the  issue  of  these  posthumous  Alexander 
groups. 

A second  campaign  for  which  Gonatas  is  known  to  have  enlisted  Gauls 
occurred  in  274/3,  when  Pyrrhus  invaded  western  Macedonia.  After  a 
battle  in  early  273,  Antigonus  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  his  rear 
guard  of  Gallic  mercenaries  was  annihilated.  Gonatas  then,  according  to 
Justin  25.3,  retreated  to  Thessalonica,  so  that  he  could  renew  the  war 
after  recruiting  a band  of  Gallic  mercenaries  there.31 

28  For  Pyrrhus’  coinage,  see  below,  n.  38. 

28  On  the  Gallic  desire  (or  gold,  see  Polybius  4.46  and  Memnon  of  Heraclea  11(19). 

30  At  least  five  specimens  of  this  type  exist,  all  from  different  dies,  in  London 
(8.58  g),  Glasgow  (8.55  g),  Paris  (8.57  g),  Vienna  (8.63  g),  and  the  De  Luynes  collection 
no.  1689  (8.57  g). 

81  Pyrrhus,  too,  enlisted  some  Gauls  in  273  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pyrr.  26.2,6). 
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THE  ISSUES  OF  THE  PELLA  MINT 


These  two  campaigns,  in  276/5  and  274/3,  would  have  required  Gona- 
tas  to  collect  large  amounts  of  gold,  and  well  could  have  occasioned  the 
issues  of  gold  staters  associated  with  the  Mu  and  Monogram  groups. 
But  which  issue  was  minted  for  which  campaign  ? It  is  possible  to  suggest 
an  answer  to  this  question  by  a close  analysis  of  the  Monogram  group  of 
tetradrachms  and  staters.  The  tetradrachm  series  terminates  with  the 
small  issue  in  Antigonus’  name,  and  it  recently  has  been  suggested  by 
Troxell  that  the  latter  were  issued  after  Gonatas’  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus’ 
forces  from  Macedonia  in  272.82  And,  indeed,  a reconstruction  of  events 
along  these  lines  not  only  supports  Pella  as  the  mint  for  the  Monogram 
group,  but  also  can  explain  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Monogram  group: 
the  great  discontinuity  in  style  and  markings  between  the  reverses  in  the 
name  of  Alexander  and  those  in  the  name  of  Antigonus. 

It  would  seem  that  the  production  of  the  Monogram  group  at  Pella, 
which  may  have  begun  in  274  as  part  of  Antigonus’  response  to  Pyrrhus’ 
invasion  of  Macedonia,  was  interrupted  by  Pyrrhus’  seizure  of  the  city  in 
273  and  not  revived  until  272,  when  Gonatas  reoccupied  the  city.  He 
then  issued  a small  series  in  his  own  name,  using  an  obverse  die  remaining 
from  before  his  expulsion,  but  with  a reverse  cut  by  a new  craftsman  and 
with  the  issue  struck  under  the  direction  of  a new  official,  >E  (Plates  20, 
27-28;  21,  29).  Note  that  this  interpretation  also  explains  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  Helmet  group,  the  disappearance  of  the  official  >E  mid- 
way through  the  series.  He,  it  appears,  accompanied  Antigonus  to  the 
newly  recovered  mint  of  Pella  to  supervise  the  issue  of  Alexander  tetra- 
drachms in  Antigonus’  name  in  272. 

Such  a transfer  of  personnel,  or  equipment,  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  a mint  at  Pella  apparently  occurred  once  before,  when 
Gonatas  first  opened  the  mint  there  ca.  274,  for  a die  used  in  the  Grape 
series  appears,  perhaps  slightly  recut,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Monogram 


3*  Troxell  (above,  n.  13),  pp.  75-76;  she  also  suggests  (n.  68)  that  the  remainder  of 
the  Monogram  series  was  struck  by  Pyrrhus,  but  gives  no  evidence. 
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series  (Plates  20,  22;  21,  30).33  Furthermore,  the  “snaky”  manes  of  the 
very  early  Monogram  group  are  found  elsewhere  only  on  some  early  issues 
of  the  Mu  group  (cf.  Plates  21,  31;  18,  8).  The  personal  style  of  the 
resident  Pella  die  cutter,  however,  as  described  above,  soon  came  to 
predominate  on  the  Pella  issues.  The  opening  of  a mint  at  Pella  ca.  274, 
incidentally,  is  in  fact  historically  probable,  for  at  this  very  time 
Antigonus  seems  to  have  been  there  for  his  marriage  with  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  I of  Syria.34 

The  small  issue  of  gold  staters  in  the  name  of  Antigonus,  furthermore, 
is  probably  parallel  to  the  posthumous  Alexanders  in  Antigonus’  name, 
and  would  have  been  needed  for  the  payment  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries 
hired  at  Thessalonica  in  273.  These  staters  would  be  analogous  to  the 
staters  issued  with  the  markings  of  the  Monogram  group,  and  the  entire 
Monogram  group  of  Pella,  both  gold  and  silver,  therefore  assumes  the 
following  pattern. 


Table  13 

Sequence  of  Issues  of  Monogram  Group 


Year 

Events 

Silver  Issues 

Gold  Issues 

274 

Gonatas  in  Pella 

Silver  in  name  of 
Alexander 

Gold  in  name  of 
Alexander 

273 

Pyrrhus  holds  Pella, 
mint  operation  inter- 
rupted 

die  linked  to 

followed  by 

272 

Gonatas  recovers 
Pella 

Silver  in  name  of 
Antigonus 

Gold  in  name  of 
Antigonus 

33  See  discussions  of  Grape  and  Monogram  groups  above.  For  other  examples  of 
transferred  dies  at  this  period,  see  Thompson  (above,  n.  2),  p.  169,  n.  1. 

34  For  the  marriage,  see  the  "Life  of  Aratus  of  Soli”  in  A.  Westermark,  Biographi 
graeei  minores  (Amsterdam,  1964);  for  discussion,  see  Tarn  (above,  n.  18),  pp.  173-74. 
Tarn,  in  fact,  suggests  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Pan 
tetradrachms. 
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Undoubtedly,  these  issues  in  his  own  name  can  be  seen  not  only  as  a 
reassertion  of  Antigonus’  position  as  sole  ruler  of  all  Macedonia,  but  also 
as  an  announcement  of  his  place  as  a Hellenistic  king  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  new  rulers  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  Antiochus  I and  Ptolemy  II, 
both  of  whom  already  were  striking  coinage  in  their  own  names.  More- 
over, the  historical  circumstances  also  offer  one  explanation  for  the  small 
number  of  these  issues  in  Antigonus’  name:  his  rapid  departure  in  272 
from  Pella  for  the  Peloponnese  and  his  final  reckoning  with  Pyrrhus. 

With  the  Monogram  series  dated  274/3,  it  now  is  possible  to  suggest  a 
date  for  the  Bipennis  group,  which  also  was  struck  at  Pella,  as  seen 
above.  It  would  appear  that  these  coins  are  parallel  to  the  shield/helmet 
bronze  coins  which  bear  an  identical  schematic  bipennis  on  the  reverse 
and  on  the  obverse  the  monogram  I7P , that  is,  “Pyrrhus.”  Other  issues 
of  the  same  era  bear  the  monograms  \$\  and  A/  , representing  “Demetrius” 
and  “Antigonus.” 35  The  tetradrachms,  therefore,  probably  also  were 
issued  during  one  of  Pyrrhus’  two  occupations  of  Macedonia,  in  288-83 
and  273/2.3a 

For  several  reasons,  the  first  occupation  is  the  more  likely.  Not  only 
did  he  have  a legal  or  quasi-legal  status  then,  but  an  analysis  of  the  as- 
sociated bronze  coins  has  shown  on  other  grounds  that  they,  too,  pro- 
bably were  issued  during  the  first  occupation.37  Furthermore,  as  was 
mentioned  above,  by  the  time  of  his  second  Macedonian  invasion,  Pyrrhus 
already  was  issuing  his  own  types;  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  gone 
back  to  striking  posthumous  Alexanders  once  this  step  had  been  taken.38 
A fourth  and  final  consideration  is  the  clear  stylistic  precedence  of  the 


36  For  the  bronze  coins,  see  R.  Mathisen,  “The  Shield/Helmet  Bronze  Coinage  of 
Macedonia,”  SAN  10  (1979),  pp.  2-6. 

38  Troxell  (above,  n.  32)  suggests  Pyrrhus’  second  invasion  for  the  issue  of  these 
coins.  Sketchy  notes  of  Newell  at  the  ANS  appear  to  indicate  that  he  attributed 
these  coins  to  Pyrrhus  as  well. 

37  For  Pyrrhus’  position  in  the  Macedonian  king  lists  in  288,  see  Eusebius,  Chron. 
1.38-39,  and  Georgius  Syncellus,  Chron.  (Bonn  corpus)  pp.  505-6,  513.  In  none  of  the 
official  lists  is  Pyrrhus'  second  invasion  even  mentioned.  For  the  bronze,  see  n.  35 
above. 

38  For  the  personal  types  of  Pyrrhus,  see,  for  example,  BMCSictly,  pp.  206-7,  nos. 
491-506,  and  BMCThessaly,  pp.  111-14,  nos.  1-47. 
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Bipennis  coins  to  the  Monogram  coins,  which,  because  they  apparently 
were  struck  in  274/3,  preclude  the  later  date  for  the  issue  of  the  Bipennis 
group.  The  Bipennis  group,  therefore,  was  issued  ca.  288-83,  and 
the  module  of  the  coins  would  indicate  a date  toward  the  end  of  this 
span.  Moreover,  their  issue  by  Pyrrhus  confirms  the  conclusion  which 
already  has  been  reached,  that  this  group,  and  thus  the  Monogram 
group  as  well,  was  struck  at  Pella,  for  Pyrrhus’  control  extended  no 
further  east.59 


THE  ISSUES  OF  THE  AMPHIPOLIS  MINT 

On  the  basis  of  its  associated  gold  staters,  the  Mu  group  now  can  be 
dated  to  276/5  B.C.,  when  the  Gauls  used  against  Antipater  Etesias  were 
paid  in  gold.  The  analysis  of  the  stylistic  and  symbolic  progression  al- 
ready has  placed  the  other  Amphipolis  issues,  the  Grape,  Xi  and  Helmet 
groups,  later  in  the  chronological  sequence.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  a 
die  of  the  Grape  series  in  the  early  part  of  the  Monogram  series  gives  a 
date  of  ca.  274  as  a terminis  ante  quern  for  the  Grape  group,  which  there- 
fore must  have  been  issued  ca.  275/4. 

This  date,  by  elimination,  leaves  only  the  large  Helmet  group  as 
Gonatas’  primary  issue  of  Alexanders  after  his  loss  of  Pella  and  flight 
from  Pyrrhus  to  Thessalonica  in  273.  And  a large  emergency  issue  on 
this  occasion  is  consistent  with  the  extreme  stylistic  and  symbolic 
uniformity  of  the  Helmet  group  which  already  has  been  noted,  a uniform- 
ity which  does  not  seem  to  allow  for  an  extended  period  of  issue.  Another 
indication  of  the  emergency  nature  of  the  Helmet  group  is  seen  in  the  re- 
call of  the  craftsman  who  had  cut  the  dies  for  the  early  third-century 
obelisk-and-star  issues:  two  dies  of  the  Helmet  group  are  cut  in  this  very 
idiosyncratic  style  (cf.  Plate  19,  15— 16).40 


59  Even  though  the  Bipennis  group,  therefore,  was  not  issued  after  280  B.C.,  it 
has  been  included  in  this  study  of  the  “post  280“  groups  for  the  sake  of  both  conve- 
nience and  completeness. 

40  The  obelisk-and-star  issues  often  are  attributed  to  Uranopolis,  see  especially  N. 
Breitenstein,  “Studies  in  the  Coinages  of  the  Macedonian  Kings/*  AclaA  12  (1942), 
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The  disappearance  of  the  primary  official  >E  from  the  Helmet  series, 
it  has  been  seen,  probably  was  occasioned  by  Gonatas’  reopening  of  the 
Pella  mint  in  272,  where  >E  oversaw  the  small  issue  of  posthumous 
Alexanders  in  Antigonus’  name.  The  Helmet  coins  without  >E,  then, 
also  would  have  been  issued  in  272,  and  those  with  it  probably  in  273, 
while  Antigonus  was  in  eastern  Macedonia  recruiting  new  mercenaries 
to  replace  those  lost  in  the  battles  against  Pyrrhus. 

The  only  remaining  period  during  which  the  small  Xi  series  could  have 
been  struck  is  274/3,  for  it  apparently  was  issued  between  the  Grape 
and  Helmet  groups.  Such  a date,  significantly,  would  explain  the  small 
size  of  the  issue:  it  was  during  this  same  period  that  Gonatas  was  at 
Pella  and  his  new  mint  there  was  opened,  which  temporarily  became  the 
main  Macedonian  mint  with  the  issue  of  the  Monogram  group.  Then, 
after  the  loss  of  Pella,  came  the  huge  issue  of  Helmet  coins  from  Amphi- 
polis.  This  turn  of  events,  moreover,  probably  convinced  Antigonus  of 
the  unsuitability  of  Pella  as  a mint  for  large  issues  in  the  future,  for 
later  issues  of  the  Pella  mint,  as  will  be  seen,  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
of  a token  nature. 

Suggestions  regarding  the  dates  and  significance  of  the  Omicron-kappa 
and  Triton  groups  must,  perforce,  be  more  speculative,  as  no  specimen 
of  either  appears  in  any  hoard.  Although  both  groups  appear  to  have 
been  minted  at  Amphipolis,  their  stylistic  affinities  to  the  Mu,  Xi,  Grape 
and  Helmet  groups  are  weaker  than  those  among  the  latter  four  groups, 
perhaps  indicating  a slight  hiatus  between  the  cessation  of  the  Triton 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  Mu  group.41 

The  most  promising  opportunity  for  putting  the  Triton  series  into  its 
historical  context  comes  from  an  analysis  of  the  very  distinctive  Triton 
symbol,  portrayed  blowing  a long  trumpet  and  holding  a scepter  (Plate 


pp.  248-51,  as  well  SNGCop Macedonia  704-8,  and  SNGAsh.  2657-58.  Others, 
however,  give  these  coins  to  Amphipolis,  see  Ehrhardt,  “Catalogue"  (above,  n.  1)  and 
SNGDYB  203.  This  question,  however,  is  irrelevant  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
as  in  273  both  Uranopolis  and  Amphipolis  remained  in  Gonatas’  hands.  For  the  silver 
mines  near  Uranopolis,  see  below,  pp.  114-18. 

41  The  similarity  of  some  of  the  Omicron-Kappa  coins  to  the  earlier  Cassander-era 
issues  prompted  Ehrhardt,  “Catalogue”  (above,  n.  1),  p.  88,  to  suggest  that  the 
former,  in  fact,  may  have  been  minted  at  Amphipolis. 
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17, 4-5).  This  symbol  may  represent  at  least  two  things:  first,  a reference 
to  the  sea,  perhaps  sea  power  in  general  or  a sea  victory  in  particular, 
and  second,  a reference  to  regal  authority. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  the  least  two  possible  explanations  for  the 
symbol,  since  both  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  Antigonus  Gonatas  were  heavi- 
ly dependent  upon  naval  power  during  the  early  270s.  In  281/0,  Ceraunus 
actually  defeated  Gonatas  in  a naval  battle  and  then  was  able  to  secure 
the  throne  of  Macedon.  This  certainly  could  have  resulted  in  the  issue  of 
the  Triton  group.  On  the  other  hand,  Antigonus,  having  inherited  his 
father  Demetrius’  naval  power  and  prestige,  campaigned  along  the 
Thracian  coast  continually  during  the  years  280-277  despite  his  earlier 
defeat  by  Ceraunus:  he  arrived  at  Lysimacheia  for  his  battle  with  the 
Gauls  in  277,  for  example,  not  by  land  but  by  sea.42  For  him,  the  Triton 
symbol  could  be  analogous  to  the  familiar  symbol  of  the  Nike  on  prow 
blowing  a long  trumpet  on  the  coins  of  his  father  (Plate  22,  42).  The 
chronological  hiatus  between  the  Triton  and  Mu  series  noted  above 
would  indicate  that  the  Triton  coins  were  struck  perhaps  ca.  279/8,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  attribute  them  with  certainty  to  either  Ceraunus  or 
Gonatas:  either  could  have  held  Amphipolis  at  this  time. 

The  Omicron-Kappa  group  is  even  more  difficult  to  place  in  time  with 
any  certainty,  although  it  too  probably  was  struck  at  Amphipolis.  Per- 
haps the  best  suggestion  would  be  the  time  between  the  death  of  Lysi- 
machus  in  281  and  the  assumption  of  power  in  Macedonia  by  Ceraunus 
nearly  a year  later,  when  Macedonia  was  technically  controlled  by  Seleu- 
cus  of  Asia  but  was  in  fact  in  the  hands  of  no  one.  It  may  be  that  one  of 
the  pretenders  of  the  anarchy  of  279-277  made  a momentary  grasp  at 
power  in  281,  perhaps  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lysimachus  and  Arsinoe,  who 
held  Cassandreia  and  the  surrounding  territory  before  Ceraunus  arrived 
and  expelled  him.43 

The  preceding  analysis,  then,  results  in  the  following  probable  or 
tentative  dates,  mints  and  issuing  authorities  for  the  posthumous 
Alexander  groups  under  discussion. 


42  For  Antigonus’  Thracian  campaigns,  see  n.  24  above. 

43  On  the  pretenders  of  this  period,  see  Tam  (above,  n.  18),  pp.  110-72. 
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Table  14 

Amphipolis  Mint 

Group 

Date 

Issuing  Authority 

Omicron- Kappa 

281/0 

Macedonian  pretender 

Triton 

279/8 

Ceraunus  or  Gonatas 

Mu 

276/5 

Antigonus  Gonatas 

Grape 

275/4 

Antigonus  Gonatas 

Xi 

274/3 

Antigonus  Gonatas 

Helmet 

273-271 

Antigonus  Gonatas 

Pella  Mint 

Bipennis 

288-283 

Pyrrhus  of  Epirus 

Monogram 

274/3 

Antigonus  Gonatas 

Monogram  in  name 

272 

Antigonus  Gonatas 

of  Antigonus 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PAN  HEAD  TETRADRACHMS 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  little  doubt  that  the  figure  of  Pan  on 
Antigonus'  Pan  head  tetradrachms  is  a reference  to  the  panic  fear  struck 
by  the  Arcadian  god  into  the  Gauls  at  Lysimacheia  in  277,  and  this  sup- 
position has  been  confirmed  by  an  overstrike  of  one  of  the  Pan-raising- 
trophy  bronze  coins  of  Gonatas  on  a coin  of  Lysimacheia.44  Although 
numismatists  have  agreed,  howevei,  that  the  Pans  probably  were  in- 
troduced early  in  Antigonus’  reign,  it  hitherto  has  not  been  possible  to 
suggest  a more  exact  date.45  Certain  similarities  between  the  latest  of 
the  post-280  posthumous  Alexander  tetradrachm  groups  and  the  Pan 
heads  now  make  this  feasible. 


44  See  F.  M.  Heichelheim,  “Numismatic  Evidence  of  the  Battle  of  Lysimacheia,” 
American  Journal  of  Philology  (1943),  pp.  332-33. 

45  F.  Imhoof-Blumer,  MonnGr.,  p.  219,  suggested  that  the  Pans  were  introduced 
soon  after  Lysimacheia,  and  Tam  (above,  n.  18),  p.  174,  concurs.  This  view  has  been 
followed  by  all  later  writers,  for  example,  H.  Gaebler,  AMNG,  vol.  3,  pt.  2 (Berlin, 
1935),  p.  186,  and  C.  Boehringer,  Zur  Chronologic  mittelhelienistischen  Miinzserien 
(Berlin,  1972),  p.  99. 
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Several  factors  link  the  Pans  to  the  Helmet  group  of  Alexanders. 
For  one  thing,  the  helmet  symbol  on  some  of  the  Pan  heads  is  identical  to 
that  on  the  Alexanders  (Plate  18,  13-14,  cf.  Plates  21,  36;  22,  38). 
Furthermore,  several  of  the  same  monograms  occur  on  both  of  the  Helmet 
types,  H,  " , and  ht  (or  simply  I ) on  the  Alexanders  and  H,  HI,  and 
M or  W on  the  Pans.4*  This  similarity  of  markings  is  all  the  more 
significant  in  that  both  groups  used  overall  such  a small  number  of 
monograms.47  Besides  indicating  that  the  Helmet  Pans,  like  the  Helmet 
Alexanders,  must  have  been  struck  at  Amphipolis,  these  considerations 
also  would  suggest  that  the  two  Helmet  groups  were  chronologically 
close. 

Several  anomalies  of  the  Pan  head  group,  moreover,  can  be  explained 
by  having  recourse  to  the  Alexander  groups.  First  of  all,  a small  but 
significant  number  of  Pan  reverses  appear  without  the  helmet  symbol, 
although  they  are  die  linked  to  and  stylistically  identical  to  reverses 
which  do  (Plate  22,  40-41  ).48  In  place  of  the  helmet,  one  finds  on  the 
left  the  monograms  M,  H,  and  l-P,  which  occur  on  the  right,  accom- 
panying the  helmet,  on  other  Pan  reverses.  This  variation  would  be 
explained  if  the  official  represented  by  the  helmet  symbol  was  still 
occupied  with  the  Helmet  Alexanders  when  the  issue  of  the  Pans  com- 
menced.49 This  would  place  the  introduction  of  the  Pans  in  ca.  271/0. 

Another  often  noticed  but  unsatisfactorily  explained  anomaly  of  the 
Pan  series  is  the  small  issue  of  variant  style  Pans  with  the  Athena  on 
the  reverse  facing  right  rather  than  left  (Plate  22,  37  and  39).50  Since 


48  Note,  also,  that  the  , or  a variation  of  it  such  as  E , appears  to  be  the  mono- 
gram  used,  within  a wreath,  on  some  of  the  staters  in  Antigonus’  name  (see  above,  n. 
30).  The  monogram,  however,  is  very  difficult  to  read  clearly. 

47  The  Helmet  Alexanders  use  only  eight  monograms  (see  Table  6 above),  whereas 
the  Pans,  besides  H,  Iff,  and  M,  use  also  H\  R],  Tl,  KT,  and, uniquely,  Kand  M- 

48  I.  L.  Merker,  “The  Silver  Coinage  of  Antigonos  Gonatas  and  Antigonos  Doson,” 
ANSMN  9 (1960),  p.  46,  dismisses  this  anomaly  as  “a  mistake  of  the  die-cutter,” 
but  because  at  least  four  such  specimens  survive,  from  four  different  reverse  dies, 
such  an  interpretation  is  extremely  unlikely. 

49  The  occurrence  of  these  three  symbols  on  such  a small  issue  supports  the  conten- 
tion of  Boehringer  (above,  n.  45),  p.  99,  that  three  officials  (at  least)  were  responsible 
simultaneously  for  the  striking  of  any  given  group  of  Pan  heads. 

50  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  only  14  specimens  of  this  variety  could  be  located, 
from  10  obverse  dies. 
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these  Pans  and  the  Helmet  Pans  have  totally  different  styles  and  mono- 
grams, they  undoubtedly  were  issued  from  different  mints;  yet,  an 
obverse  die  of  the  Helmet  issue  was  used  with  the  Athena  right  issue 
(Plate  22,  37-38),  clearly  a case  of  a transferred  die.81 

In  the  context  of  the  late  270s,  moreover,  another  example  of  a trans- 
ferred die  already  has  been  attested:  from  the  Grape  series  of  Amphipolis 
in  275/4  for  use  in  the  Monogram  group  at  Pella  in  274.52  Analogously, 
therefore,  when  Gonatas  decided  to  mint  Pans  at  Pella  as  well  as  at 
Amphipolis,  an  obverse  die  was  brought  from  Amphipolis  to  Pella  to 
accelerate  the  proceedings.  And  certain  idiosyncracies  shared  by  the 
Athena  right  Pans  and  the  posthumous  Alexanders  in  Antigonus’  name 
do  indeed  indicate  that  both  issues  were  struck  at  the  same  mint.  In  a 
recent  study,  H.  Troxell  has  called  attention  to  the  variant  positioning  of 
the  legend  on  the  Alexanders  in  Antigonus’  name:  on  some  coins  the 
name  is  on  the  left  and  on  others  it  is  on  the  right.53  The  Pans  with 
Athena  right  exhibit  this  same  peculiarity,  with  the  name  being  on  the 
left  on  eight  and  on  the  right  on  six  of  the  fourteen  specimens  available 
for  study  (Plate  22,  37  and  39).M  Therefore,  since  the  Monogram  Alexan- 


51  The  Pans  with  Athena  right  occur  with  four  different  monograms  in  the  right 
field:  N , RP,  T*1  , and  • The  marking  in  the  left  field  is  a calathus  or  a Bacchus 
ring;  see  J.  Beazely,  “Bakchos  Rings,”  NC  1941,  pp.  1-7.  Merker  (above,  n.  48),  pp. 
47-52,  suggested  that  the  transfer  occurred  in  the  establishment  of  an  otherwise 
unknown  Macedonian  mint  at  Athens  in  the  late  260s.  He  neglected,  however,  to 
take  into  account  some  crucial  elements  of  the  Pan  series,  and  the  suggestion  has  been 
dismissed  rightly  by  Boehringer  (above,  n.  45),  pp.  99,  156-57.  The  issue  of  these 
Pans  has  conventionally,  and  correctly,  been  placed  near  the  beginning  of  Gonatas’ 
reign,  see  Boehringer  and  references  in  nn.  34  and  45  above. 

52  For  transferred  dies,  see  above,  n.  33. 

63  Troxell  (above,  n.  13),  pp.  74-76. 

34  Furthermore,  coins  with  each  of  the  four  possible  monograms  occur  with  only 
one  positioning  of  the  legend,  A/  and  T*!  with  the  king’s  name  to  the  right,  and  W 
and  with  it  to  the  left.  Merker  (above,  n.  48),  p.  49,  fancifully  attributes  this  varia- 
tion to  a desire  to  have  the  king’s  name  in  front  of  the  Athena;  this  explanation,  how- 
ever, fails  to  account  for  the  similar  variations  on  the  coins  of  Demetrius,  see  Newell 
(above,  n.  2),  pp.  82-89,  and  of  Areus  of  Sparta,  see  Troxell  (above,  n.  13),  pp.  74-75. 
The  variation  may  have  been  due  merely  to  the  preference  of  the  individual  die  cutter. 
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ders  were  issued  at  Pella,  the  Athena  right  Pans  must  have  been  as 
well.88 

As  at  Amphipolis,  the  Pella  issues  of  Pan  heads  show  some  continuity 
of  their  markings  with  those  of  earlier  series  minted  at  Pella;  indeed, 
a degree  of  continuity  in  the  markings  is  noticeable  over  all  the  Pella 
issues  from  the  coins  of  the  end  of  the  Cassander  era  until  the  Pan  heads 
as  seen  in  Table  15. 


Table  15 


Monogram  Continuity  at  the  Pella  Mint 


Late  Cassander  era  (A  NS) 

NC  M 

ISI  - A >E 

Pyrrhus  ( silver  and  bronze) 

t#  Iff 

Monogram  group 

NK  Bl 

- A * 

Athena  right  Pans  t*l  (TP  N 

The  specific  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pan  heads  well  may 
have  been  Gonatas'  total  defeat  of  his  arch-rival  Pyrrhus  in  272.  Certain- 
ly, at  that  time  his  prestige  would  have  been  at  by  far  its  highest  point: 
he  was  now  indisputably  established  in  Macedonia,  and  he  had  just 
refurbished  his  reputation  in  Greece.  This  would  indeed  have  been  an 
auspicious  occasion  for  the  inception  of  a new  coin  type,  which  would 
complete  the  half  measure  he  had  taken  the  year  before  by  putting  his 
own  name  on  Alexander’s  types.  Circa  271,  then,  Antigonus  began 
issuing  Pan  heads  at  Amphipolis,  and  very  shortly  thereafter  he  also 
struck  a small,  symbolic,  number  of  them  at  Pella.88 

88  The  figure  of  the  fighting  Athena  on  Macedonian  coins  is  common,  and  began  ca. 
326/5  on  issues  of  Amphipolis;  it  may  be  a representation  of  a statue  of  Athena 
Alcidemus  at  Pella  (Livy  42.51);  see  A.  B.  Brett,  “Athena  AA  KIAHMOZ  of  Pella,” 
ANSMN  4 (1950),  pp.  55-72. 

88  Antigonus’  choice  of  design,  indeed,  may  have  been  more  than  merely  conven- 
tional, for  the  fighting  Athena  had  been  one  of  the  primary  types  of  Pyrrhus  (see 
above,  n.  38):  just  as  the  Pan  reflected  Gonatas’ triumph  over  the  Gauls,  so  the  Athena 
may  represent  his  eventual  victory  over  Pyrrhus.  Note  also  that  the  suggestions  of 
Merker  (above,  n.  48),  pp.  47-48,  that  the  Athena  right  issues  were  the  result  of  a die 
cutter’s  portrayal  of  the  standard  Athena  left  type  “from  the  point  of  view  of  a person 
on  the  other  side  of  the  statue,’’  and  that  the  “finer  work”  of  the  Athena  right  coins 
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It  was  these  new  Pan  heads,  therefore,  which  Antigonus  used  to 
finance  the  single  large-scale  foreign  war  of  his  entire  46  year  reign,  the 
Chremonidean  War  ca.  268-261  against  the  coalition  of  Athens,  Sparta, 
Egypt  and,  eventually,  Epirus.57  It  is  to  the  years  after  ca.  271,  then, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Pan  head  issues  are  to  be  dated. 


ANTIGONUS’  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 


A factor  which  must  be  considered  when  studying  large  issues  of 
coinage  is  the  source  of  the  metal  which  was  minted.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  in  Greece,  in  285,  Gonatas  had  to  rely  for  money  upon  the 
tax  income  from  his  Greek  holdings,  and  such  income  never  would  have 
yielded  much  of  a surplus,  being,  in  general,  sufficient  only  to  maintain 
his  mercenary  garrisons.58  His  forays  into  Asia  Minor  and  southern 
Thrace  ca.  280  and  later  surely  were  motivated,  at  least  in  part,  by  a need 
to  augment  his  treasury.  The  mines  of  eastern  Macedonia  would  have 
been  a good  source  of  metal  when  he  obtained  them  in  the  early  270s. 

Although  the  gold  mines  at  Scapte  Hyle  opposite  Thasos  and  at 
Philippi  seem  to  have  been  exhausted  by  ca.  300,  the  mines  of  Mt. 
Pangaeum  continued  to  produce  silver  and,  apparently,  gold  until  well 
into  the  second  century,  for  in  the  170s,  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus  had 


reflects  their  Athenian  origin,  are  overly  ingenious.  The  Athena  right  issues,  rather, 
clearly  use  the  orientation  and  style  of  the  earlier  fighting  Athena  tetradrachms  of 
Ptolemy  I (cf.  Plate  22,  39  and  43)  instead  of  the  more  archaizing  style  of  the  Athena 
left  Pans. 

57  Por  the  dating  of  the  war,  see  H.  Heineim,  “Untcrsuchungcn  zum  chremoni- 
deischen  Kreig,"  Ilistoria,  Einzelschriften  20  (Wiesbaden,  1972),  pp.  95-288,  who 
notes  that  opinions  on  the  date  of  the  archonship  of  Peithidemos,  the  traditional 
date  for  the  beginning  of  the  war,  vary  greatly,  between  270/69  and  265/4.  The  anal- 
ysis of  the  Pan  heads  in  this  study,  with  their  date  of  introduction  placed  ca.  271/0 
and  with  large  issues  thereafter,  would  favor  one  of  the  earlier  dates;  note  also,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  necessary  a priori  to  assume  that  the  Chremonides  decree  marked 
the  initiation  of  hostilities:  previous  attempts  by  Antigonus  to  extend  his  influence  in 
Greece,  perhaps  by  retaking  the  Piraeus,  well  may  have  led  to  the  coalition  against 
him. 

58  See  Tam  (above,  n.  18),  p.  113. 
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to  repulse  a raid  by  the  dynast  Abrupolis  on  the  Pangaeum  mines.59 
Philip  V,  moreover,  in  an  attempt  to  increase  his  revenues  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Romans  at  Cynoscephalae  in  197  “both  reopened  old  aban- 
doned mines  and  began  new  ones  in  many  places”  (Livy  39.24). 

The  very  extensive  silver  mining  operations  in  eastern  Chalcidice 
also  may  have  continued  after  300  B.C.,  at  least  for  a short  while,  for 
coins  of  Alexander  and  Philip  III  have  been  found  at  the  very  lowest 
levels  of  these  mines.  The  presence  of  the  mines  supports  the  contention 
of  Breitenstein  and  others  that  the  neighboring  city  of  Uranopolis  was 
the  mint  of  the  early  third-century  series  of  obelisk-and-star  posthumous 
Alexanders.80  Furthermore,  Gonatas’  use  of  the  die  cutter  of  this  series 
may  indicate  that  he  made  one  last  attempt  to  exploit  these  deposits  in 
273,  when  he  was  trying  to  raise  as  much  money  as  he  could  as  quickly 
as  possible.81 

On  the  basis  of  the  surviving  evidence,  it  is  possible  to  form  a rough 
estimate  of  the  output  of  the  mines  which  accrued  to  the  Macedonian 
royal  treasury.  At  the  time  of  Perseus,  the  annual  income  of  the  entire 
Macedonian  kingdom  was  only  about  200  talents,  and  of  this  perhaps 
100  was  from  the  mines.69  If  the  increased  exploitation  at  this  time  ap- 

50  For  the  mines  at  Scapte  Hyle,  see  Herodotus  6.46,  Thucydides  1.100.2-3,  and 
P.  Perdrizet,  “Scaptesyle,"  Klio  (1910),  pp.  1 ff.;  at  Abrupolis,  Polybius  22.18.2-3, 
cf.  Livy  42.13.5.  For  the  primary  sources  on  ancient  mining  activities  in  Macedonia  in 
general,  see  Georgiados  (above,  n.  16),  pp.  88-93. 

80  For  Chalcidice,  see  C.  L.  Sagui,  “The  Ancient  Mining  Works  of  Cassandra, 
Greece,"  Economic  Geology  23  (1928),  pp.  671-80;  see  also  above,  n.  40. 

81  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  these  deposits  were  yielding  the  Turks  as  much 
as  3,000  ducats  a month,  see  L.  Dominian,  “History  and  Geology  of  Ancient  Gold- 
Fields  in  Turkey,”  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  42 
(1911),  pp.  570-75.  The  small  emissions  of  Macedonia  Secunda  tetradrachms  during 
the  Republican  period,  ca.  158-149,  also  would  suggest  that  a small  amount  of 
metal  continued  to  be  taken  from  these  mines  until  the  end  of  the  Antigonid  period, 
see  P.  Mackay,  “The  Coinage  of  the  Macedonian  Republics  168-146  B.C.,”  Archaia 
Makedonika  (Thessalonica,  1970),  p.  258. 

89  Plutarch,  Vit.  Aem.  Paul.  28.3,  cf.  Livy  45.18,  29;  see  also  Tam  (above,  n.  18), 
pp.  187-88,  for  the  royal  sources  of  income.  The  one-half  tax  reduction  by  the  Ro- 
mans may,  indeed,  have  been  a result  not  of  Roman  benevolence  but  of  the  loss  of  in- 
come caused  by  the  closing  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  and,  if  so,  it  would  indicate 
that  the  output  of  the  mines  accounted  for  about  half  the  royal  income,  or  about  100 
talents  per  year. 
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proximately  compensated  for  the  playing  out  of  older  deposits,  then  this 
figure  can  be  adopted,  provisionally,  as  similar  to  the  output  a century 
earlier.88 

The  coins  themselves  also  can  give  an  indication  of  the  relative 
expenditures  of  Antigonus  from  one  year  to  the  next  early  in  his  reign  on 
the  basis  of  the  approximate  number  of  dies  that  were  used  for  each 
group.  Table  16  summarizes  the  number  of  specimens,  known  number  of 
obverse  dies  and  estimated  total  number  of  obverse  dies  for  each  of  the 
series  which  has  been  discussed.64 

It  can  be  seen  that  Antigonus’  production  for  each  of  the  early  years 
of  his  reign  was  approximately  equal,  with  about  20  or  25  obverse  dies 
being  used  every  year.65  The  Helmet  output,  however,  being  roughly 
twice  this  size,  may  in  fact  represent  two  years  of  production,  that  is, 
273/2  and  272/1,  at  the  Amphipolis  mint,  which  therefore  would  place 
the  introduction  of  the  Pan  head  tetradrachms  in  271  because,  as  seen 
above,  they  seem  to  have  appeared  at  the  very  end  of  the  Helmet 
Alexander  series. 

More  speculatively,  it  is  possible  to  use  several  different  means  of 
estimating  Gonatas’  annual  expenditures  in  absolute  terms.  Using  the 
suggested  mine  output  for  the  early  second  century  of  100  talents  per 
year,  one  could  strike  150,000  tetradrachms.  It  has  been  calculated  in- 
dependently that  a die  could  produce  anywhere  from  6,000  to  10,000 


68  Note  that  in  the  mid  150s,  an  exceptionally  productive  output  from  the  mines 
yielded  enough  metal  for  a tctradrachm  issue  requiring  more  than  30  obverse  dies 
(see  Mackay  [above,  n.  65],  p.  260),  a figure  which  is  consistent  with  the  35  or  so 
obverse  dies  used  for  the  Helmet  group.  This,  again,  would  suggest  that  the  output 
of  the  mines,  at  peak  productivity,  during  the  reign  of  Perseus  was  roughly  equivalent 
to  that  under  Gonatas. 

64  For  the  statistical  method  of  estimating  the  total  number  of  dies  used  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  specimens  and  observed  dies,  see  C.S.S.  Lyon,  “The  Estimation 
of  the  Number  of  Dies  Employed  in  a Coinage,"  NCirc  73  (1965),  pp.  180-81.  Because 
for  most  of  the  Alexander  groups  under  discussion  there  is  an  average  of  several 
specimens  per  observed  obverse  die,  the  margin  of  error  in  the  numbers  of  estima- 
ted dies  will  be  relatively  small. 

65  Note  that  in  the  period  274/3  both  the  Monogram  and  the  Xi  groups  were 
struck. 
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coins,  and  if  this  were  the  case  in  the  270s,  then  anywhere  from  15  to 
25  dies  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  150,000  coins,  a number  which 
is  extraordinarily  consistent  with  the  number  of  dies  actually  observed 
for  each  year.64  This  consideration  alone  indicates  that  the  figure  of 
100  talents  per  year  can  be  accepted  as  a rough  approximation  of  the 
Macedonian  mine  output  for  the  late  270s. 

In  the  early  years  of  Gonatas’  reign,  moreover,  the  silver  coinage  would 
have  represented  the  pay  for  his  Hellenized  mercenaries  because,  as  noted 
above,  the  Gauls  preferred  gold.  The  average  mercenary’s  wage  of  a 
drachm  a day  would  mean  that  for  the  nine  or  ten  month  military  year, 
Antigonus’  100  talents  could  support  some  2,000  mercenaries,  with  a 
maximum  of  an  equal  number  being  supported  by  the  remainder  of  the 
200  talent  annual  income,  which,  presumably,  would  be  collected  in 
previously  minted  coins.97  This  number  of  between  2,000  and  4,000 
mercenaries  can  be  compared  to  the  3,300  non-Gallic  mercenaries 
employed  by  Antigonus  Doson  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  222." 

Although  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  numbers  arrived  at  can  only  be 
approximate,  the  great  degree  of  internal  consistency  among  them  in- 
dicates that  any  margin  of  error  could  not  be  prohibitively  great.  One 
consideration  which  does  show  through  very  clearly  is  the  extremely 
restricted  financial  straits  in  which  the  Antigonid  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
operated  from  its  very  beginning.  The  total  regal  income  of  only  200 
talents  in  170  B.C.,  in  the  time  of  Perseus,  was,  in  fact,  all  the  Antigonids 
ever  had  to  work  with,  and  the  restrictions  which  this  imposed  upon  them, 
especially  with  regard  to  their  ability  to  hire  additional  manpower,  makes 
their  successes  against  Northerners,  the  Seleucids,  the  Ptolemies  and,  for 
a time,  the  Romans,  all  the  more  remarkable. 


99  For  the  figure  of  10,000,  see  P.  Grierson,  Numismatics  (London,  1975),  p.  109, 
for  8,000,  p.  157;  and  for  6,000,  see  M,  Thompson,  The  New  Style  Silver  Coinage  of 
Athens  (New  York,  1961),  p.  170. 

97  On  mercenaries’  pay,  see  above,  n.  26. 

98  Polybius  2.65,  and  of  these,  3,000  were  infantry  and  300  were  cavalry.  Note  also 
that  Doson’s  thousand  Gauls  are  listed  separately  from  the  mercenaries  per  se, 
indicating  that,  as  at  the  time  of  Gonatas,  Gallic  auxiliaries  were  not  considered  to  be 
full-fledged  mercenary  troops. 
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ANTIGONUS’  FISCAL  POLICY 

Antigonus’  attempt  to  issue  gold  and  silver  posthumous  Alexanders 
in  his  own  name  was  very  short-lived,  as  is  demonstrated  by  their 
excessive  rarity.69  These  issues  of  272  B.C.  were  but  a transitional  phase 
leading  up  to  his  commitment  to  his  own  types,  the  Pan  heads.  His 
desire,  albeit  short-lived,  to  continue  the  Alexander  types,  is  nevertheless 
worthy  of  investigation. 

The  evidence  of  the  hoards  would  indicate  that  the  Alexander  type 
coins  were  intended  for  circulation  primarily  in  the  north,  probably  for 
the  payment  of  mercenaries  and,  perhaps  to  a lesser  extent,  for  trade. 
Tribes  such  as  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians  would  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  Alexander  coins,  and  the  soon-common  Celtic  imitations  of 
Alexander  tetradrachms  in  the  Danube  area  shows  that  the  Gauls 
rapidly  overcame  their  initial  preference  for  payment  in  gold.70  The  Pan 
heads,  however,  as  seen  above,  served  a different  purpose:  to  establish 
Gonatas  as  a Hellenistic  monarch  and  to  pay  for  the  Chremonidean  War 
in  Greece. 

The  three  earliest  hoards  containing  Gonatas’  posthumous  Alexanders 
all  were  found  north  of  the  Aegean  (see  Table  2),  at  Jabukovac  in  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Kilkis  and  Pergi  in  eastern  Macedonia.  Furthermore,  the 
Serbia  and  Thrace  hoards,  both  deposited  ca.  220  and  both  containing 
Gonatas’  Alexanders,  probably  represent  payment  to  Gallic  and  Illyrian 
mercenaries  who  fought  for  Antigonus  Doson  at  Sellasia  in  222.71  Finally, 


69  See  above,  nn.  14  and  30. 

70  On  the  rapid  Hellenization  of  the  Gauls  in  Greek  service,  see  C.  B.  Welles, 
“Gallic  Mercenaries  in  the  Chremonidean  War,”  Klio  52  (1970),  pp.  477-90.  For 
Illyrians  in  Macedonian  service,  see  Polybius  2.65.  For  the  hoards  see  above.  Table  2. 

71  Polybius  2.65.  The  continuing  use  of  these  older  issues  suggests  that  as  of  272 
none  of  Gonatas’  successors  had  issued  any  further  Alexander  types.  See  H.  Seyrig, 
“Monnales  hellenlstiques  III:  Philippe  V ou  les  Bottieens,"  RN  1963,  pp.  14-18, 
however,  for  the  suggestion  that  Demetrius  II  (239-229  B.C.)  may  have  issued  post- 
humous Alexanders.  A.  Mamroth,  “Die  Silbermiinzen  des  Kdnings  Philippos  V.  von 
Makedonien,”  ZfN  1930,  p.  278,  on  the  other  hand,  notes  that  Gonates  struck  so  many 
coins  that  there  probably  was  no  need  for  new  issues  for  some  time. 
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the  Propontis  hoard  of  ca.  180  contains  a barbarous  imitation  of  a Helmet 
coin  (Plate  19,  17),  attesting  the  popularity  of  this  type  in  the  north.7* 


Table  17 

Summary  of  Pan  Heads  Found  in  Hoards 


Findspot 

Date 

IGCH  No . 

Number  of 
Pans 

Antigonid 

Alexanders 

Pergi 

ca.  270 

455 

1 

38 

Phayttus 

ca.  260 

159 

2 

1 

Karditsa 

ca.  250 

162 

5 

Larissa 

ca.  245 

168 

7 

Tel  Sukas 

ca.  240 

1528 

1 

Eretria 

ca.  235 

175 

15 

Macedonia 

ca.  225 

<*) 

12 

Sardis 

ca.  217 

1299 

1 

1 

Troas 

ca.  215 

1301 

100* 

Syracuse 

ca.  213 

2230 

11 

Enna 

ca.  212 

2232 

1 

Edremit 

ca.  210 

1302 

1 

Syria 

ca.  205 

1533 

1 

Gordion 

ca.  205 

1415 

1 

Asia  Minor 

ca.  205 

1426 

9 

Gordion 

ca.  202 

1406 

1 

Asia  Minor 

ca.  200 

(c) 

1 

Asia  Minor 

ca.  200 

(d) 

12 

Asia  Minor 

ca.  190 

1411 

1 

Aleppo 

ca.  190 

1539 

1 

Mektepini 

ca.  190 

1410 

8 

Macedonia 

ca.  190 

469  = 1701* 

16 

Urfa 

ca.  170 

1772 

5 

Pharsalus 

ca.  167 

237 

3 

• Coin  Hoards  1975  (London,  1976),  no.  72. 
b This  hoard  cannot  be  verified. 

c Coin  Hoards  1975,  no.  73. 
d Coin  Hoards  1975,  no.  74. 

• Records  at  the  ANS  indicate  that  these  two  hoards  are  the  same. 


72  This  coin,  in  the  ANS,  is  distinguished  from  official  issues  by  both  its  degenerate 
style  and  its  extremely  flat  fabric. 
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That  the  Alexanders  and  Pans  issued  by  Gonatas  had  different  areas 
of  circulation  also  is  exemplified  well  by  the  hoard  evidence.  Not  a single 
Pan  head,  for  example,  ever  has  been  found  in  a hoard  north  of  Mace- 
donia, although  they  are  very  common  in  Asia  Minor  hoards  (see  Table 
17).  On  the  other  hand,  only  a single  posthumous  Alexander  of  Gonatas 
appears  in  an  Asia  Minor  hoard,  in  the  Sardis  hoard  of  ca.  217.  In  fact,  of 
the  24  known  hoards  containing  Pan  heads  and  the  14  containing  the 
posthumous  Alexanders,  only  3 contain  specimens  of  both,  that  of  Sardis 
just  mentioned,  and  2 which  are  more  significant,  from  Pergi  and  Phayt- 
tus.  Apparently,  the  two  types  circulated  together  only  close  to  their 
place  of  issue,  northern  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and  even  then,  only 
relatively  close  to  their  initial  date  of  issue.  Otherwise,  their  spheres  of 
reception  seem  to  have  been  mutually  exclusive. 

From  the  standpoint  of  military  recruitment,  Antigonus’  cessation  of 
Alexander  types  is  probably  a result  of  several  factors.  First,  after  272, 
with  Antigonus  firmly  in  control  of  Macedonia,  his  need  to  recruit  large 
numbers  of  short-term  mercenaries  to  augment  his  Macedonian  troops 
declined  sharply,  and  those  he  did  engage,  moreover,  could  be  paid  with 
the  numerous  Alexanders  already  in  circulation.  The  early  acceptance  of 
the  Pan  heads  and  the  rapid  Hellenization  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  also 
would  have  precluded  the  necessity  of  striking  further  issues  of  posthu- 
mous Alexanders. 

CONCLUSION 


The  very  close  dating  of  the  posthumous  Alexander  groups  obtained 
above  will  allow  several  existing  hoards  to  be  dated  with  greater  accuracy. 
The  Jabukovac  and  Kilkis  hoards,  for  example,  now  can  be  dated  to  ca. 
270  B.C.  or  shortly  thereafter,  and  the  Pergi  hoard  can  be  dated  securely 
to  ca.  270.  Moreover,  the  date  of  introduction  and  most  extensive  issue 
for  the  Pan  head  tetradrachms  of  ca.  271-265  will  yield  better  dates  for 
the  several  hoards  in  which  these  are  among  the  latest  issues. 

The  study  of  all  the  Alexander  groups  also  appears  to  show  that,  at 
most  times,  only  a single  die  cutter  was  employed,  although  in  emergen- 
cies, other  experienced  craftsmen  could  be  called  back  into  service.  The 
metrology  of  the  groups,  when  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  weighed 
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specimens  available,  shows  a growing  tendency  toward  regularity, 
culminating  in  the  Helmet  and  Pan  head  groups,  as  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying graphs.  This  may  be  a result  of  stricter  mint  procedures  in  the 
late  270s,  when  the  monarchy  was  more  firmly  established.  None  of  the 
groups,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  any  regularity  of  die  alignment. 

In  general,  these  conclusions  regarding  early  Antigonid  coinage, 
history  and  fiscal  policy  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  more  detailed  study 
of  the  subsequent  third-century  Macedonian  coinages. 

KEY  TO  PLATES 

17  1.  17.08  | ANS  (Armenak  hd.) 

2.  17.31  / ANS 

3.  16.60  \ ANS 

4.  16.99  / ANS 

5.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (cast  in  ANS) 

6.  16.83  \ ANS 

7.  16.89  \ ANS 

18  8.  17.10  / BM  (cast  in  ANS) 

9.  16.79  \ ANS 

10.  16.63  / BM  (cast  in  ANS) 

11.  8.55  -►  ANS 

12.  8.46  / ANS 

13.  16.94  / ANS 

14.  17.08  «—  Stockholm 

19  15.  17.12  Hess/Leu  Apr.  2,  1958,  149 

16.  17.14  f ANS  (Armenak  hd.) 

17.  17.07  \ ANS  (Propontis  hd.) 

18.  16.80  Hirsch  20,  Apr.  2,  1959,  784 

19.  16.86 1 ANS 

20.  16.95  MFA  694 

21.  16.85  «—  ANS 

20  22.  Naville  6,  Jan.  28,  1924  (Bement),  722 

23.  17.11  ♦-  ANS 

24.  16.59  / Berlin  (cast  in  ANS) 

25.  14.10  \ ANS 

26.  15.86  / ANS 

27.  16.79  \ ANS 

28.  16.33  de  Hirsch  1106 
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21  29.  16.91  \ Athens  (cast  in  ANS) 

30.  Seyrig  file  (photo  in  ANS) 

31.  17.16  <-  Munich  (cast  in  ANS) 

32.  8.54  1 ANS 

33.  Gotha  (cast  in  ANS) 

34.  ANS 

35.  8.58  BM  (Seltman,  Greek  Coins,  pi.  50,  10) 

36.  17.02 1 ANS 

22  37.  16.70  Svoronos,  Monnaies  d’Athknes,  pi.  21,  23 

38.  17.12  Mtinz  u.  Med.  FPL  254,  May  1965,  22 

39.  17.04  | SNGCop Macedonia  1198 

40.  17.08  Kricheldorf  9,  June  12,  1961,  196 

41.  16.48  Hess  208,  Dec.  14,  1931,  379 

42.  17.02  f ANS  ( SNGBYB  346),  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 

43.  15.63  f ANS,  Ptolemy  I 
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THE  KUH  DASHT  HOARD 
AND  THE  PARTHIAN  “DARK  AGE” 


(Plates  23-25) 


Michael  Weiskopf 


In  1970  a hoard  of  some  700  Parthian  drachms  of  the  first  century  B.C. 
and  a number  of  pieces  of  silver  jewelry  were  discovered  in  Kuh  Dasht,1 
a small  village  near  Khoramabad  in  the  Luristan  district  of  Iran.  By 
mid-1971  the  hoard  had  been  dispersed;  only  131  coins  and  21  pieces  of 
jewelry  had  been  documented  with  photographs. 

This  study  constitutes  the  first  comprehensive  examination  of  those 
coins.*  I shall  provide  a brief  account  of  the  hoard’s  original  composition. 
A catalogue  of  the  documented  coins  will  follow.  Each  type  in  the  hoard 
will  be  analyzed.  I will  refrain  from  haphazardly  adding  to  the  already 
unwieldy  amount  of  literature  offering  attributions  of  anonymous  coin- 

1 1GCH  1815.  The  131  coins  presented  in  this  catalogue  derive  from  three  sources: 
47,  identified  with  an  M,  were  published  in  Joel  L.  Malter,  “The* Unknown  King’: 
Some  Additional  Hoard  Evidence,”  JNFA  1 (1971)  pp.  22-27,  pis.;  photographs 
(now  in  the  ANS  identified  as  KD)  of  an  additional  84  coins  include  specimens  in 
a)  a private  English  collection  and  b)  photographs  supplied  by  an  Iranian  source, 
who  examined  ca.  500  specimens. 

* Material  from  the  Kuh  Dasht  hoard,  although  not  always  labeled  as  such,  has 
figured  in  the  following  recent  studies:  Malter  (above,  n.  1);  Nancy  M.  Waggoner, 
“The  Coinage  of  Phraates  III  of  Parthia:  Addenda,”  in  Dickran  K.  Kouymjian,  ed.. 
Near  Eastern  Numismatics,  Iconography,  Epigraphy  and  History:  Studies  in  Honor 
of  George  C.  Miles  (Beirut,  1974),  pp.  15-26;  David  Sellwood,  “Parthian  Mints,” 
JNFA  4 (1975),  pp.  57-60,  and  “The  Drachms  of  the  Parthian  'Dark  Age’,”  JRAS 
1976,  pp.  2-25. 
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ages  to  the  political  luminaries  in  the  “dark  age”  of  Parthian  history,* 
but  will  comment  on  attributions  suggested  earlier  and  sequences  of 
issues  when  the  hoard  evidence  seems  to  confirm  or  contradict  these 
hypotheses.4 

The  Iranian  source  who  examined  approximately  500  of  the  drachms 
reports  that  the  following  Sellwood  types5  (abbreviated  as  S followed  by 
the  type  number/coin  number)  appeared  in  the  hoard: 

S30:  more  than  150  coins; 

S35:  more  than  20  coins; 

S36:  more  than  80  coins; 

S38:  more  than  80  coins; 

S39:  more  than  20  coins; 

S40  and  S41:  together,  more  than  125  coins. 

None  of  the  S39s  have  photographic  documentation,  and  hence  do  not 
appear  in  my  catalogue.  The  source  does  not  distinguish  between  S40 
and  S41  in  his  count.  Only  three  S41s  (coin  nos.  128-30)  are  documented, 
and  this  might  indicate  a small  sample  of  this  type  in  the  hoard’s  original 
composition.  The  source  notes  the  presence  of  a few  worn  pieces  of 


* For  the  last  decade,  an  article  on  the  Parthian  “dark  age"  has  appeared  at  least 
once  a year.  For  convenience  I cite  these  very  recent  studies:  Sellwood,  JR  AS  1976 
(above,  n.  2);  A.  M.  Simonetta  and  D.  G.  Sellwood,  "Again  on  the  Parthian  Coinage 
from  Mithridates  II  to  Orodes  II,”  Numismaliea  antichild classiche  7 (1978),  pp.  95- 
119;  Otto  Morkholm,  “The  Parthian  Coinage  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  c.  90-55  B.C.,” 
NC  1980,  pp.  33-47. 

4 I would  like  to  thank  Nancy  Waggoner  and  Tony  Hackens  for  their  guidance  in 
the  preparation  of  my  initial  study  of  the  hoard,  undertaken  as  a participant  in  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  Graduate  Seminar,  1978.  Especial  thanks  to  David 
Sellwood  and  Otto  Morkholm  for  reading  and  commenting  on  an  earlier  version  of 
this  paper.  I thank  Mr.  Morkholm  for  allowing  me  to  read,  in  manuscript  form,  his 
article  in  NC  1980. 

5 I use  the  term  Sellwood  types  and  their  accompanying  numerical  abbreviations 
to  refer  to  the  numbering  system  in  David  Sellwood,  An  Introduction  to  the  Coinage 
of  Parthia  (London,  1971).  The  numerical  sequence  of  the  issues  presented  therein 
represents  neither  the  actual  sequence  of  issues  (as  of  yet  undetermined)  nor  the 
current  views  of  Sellwood  (which  are  still  in  flux). 
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earlier  Seleucid  and  Parthian  issues  (although  the  two  documented  coins, 
nos.  1 and  131,  are  in  rather  good  condition):6 

Seleucid:  very  few  drachms  (no.  131  is  Demetrius  I); 

Mithradates  I:  four  or  five  drachms  (no.  1); 

Phraates  II:  more  than  two  drachms; 

Mithradates  II:  a few  drachms. 

Apparently,  the  hoard  contained  no  tetradrachms  or  bronze  issues. 
The  jewelry,  illustrated  on  Plate  25,  consists  of  14  silver  plaques  (11  with 
nude  female,  facing)  and  7 silver  rings  (all  with  nude  female,  facing). 
The  overall  composition  of  the  hoard  places  it  squarely  in  the  “dark 
age”  of  Parthian  coinage  and  history.  The  Kuh  Dasht  hoard  becomes 
significant,  for  even  in  its  partially  documented  state  (131  coins  of  a 
possible  700)  it  is  a representative  body  of  data  fixed  in  time  and 
place. 

Table  1 


Monograms 


Monogram 

Mint 

Monogram 

Mint 

1 * 

Mithradatkert 

5 

til 

Nisa 

la  V 

6 

*x} 

[Seleucid  era 

date] 

2 A 

Ecbatana 

7 

Tsj 

Unknown 

2a  A 

7a 

K 

2b  A 

7b 

W 

3 » 

Katastrateia 

(court  mint) 

7c 

S’ 

3a  45 

7d 

A 

3b  K 

7e 

3c  « 

7f 

3d  a 

8 

rn 

z 

[Seleucid  era 

3e  1 

date] 

4 rf 

Rhagai 

9 

K 

Unknown 

6 No.  1 is  a Mithradates  I;  no  131  is  a Demetrius  I Soter. 
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THE  CATALOGUE 


Note  the  following  abbreviations: 

KD  Kuh  Dasht  photograph  numbers  at  the  ANS. 

M Malter  (above,  n.  1). 

Monogram:  see  Table  1,  below. 

S Sellwood  (above,  n.  5). 

Wear:  1,  near  mint  condition;  2,  slight  wear;  3,  worn. 

* Indicates  coins  illustrated  on  Plates  23-24. 

S10.  Obv .:  Portrait  of  Parthian  (Arsaces?)  1.,  wearing  bashlik 

bound  with  diadem. 

Rev. : BAS IAEQIMETA AOY  APIA  KOY  Archer  seated  r. 
on  omphalos,  extending  bow. 

*1.  KD  82:  Wear  2;  private  English  collection. 


S30.15  coins  struck  from  15  obverse  dies. 

Obv.:  Bust  of  king,  1.,  hair  covering  ear,  medium  beard;  wear- 
ing diadem  with  ribbons  extending  down  in  rear;  wears 
torque  ending  in  bead. 

Rev.:  BAIIAEfil  METAA  OY  APIA  KOY  0EOTTATOPOI 
EYEPTETOY  Archer  seated  r.,  on  throne,  extending 
bow  with  r.  arm,  both  legs  visible. 

S30/12.  Rev.  to  r.,  KATAITPATEIA. 

2.  KD3.  Rev.:  0EOTTATOY;  note  n for  M in  Megalou.  Wear 

2;  Iranian  source  reports  five  coins  such  as  these. 

3.  KD4.  Wear  2;  private  English  collection. 

S30I13.  Rev.  to  r.,  EN PATAU. 

4.  KD2.  Wear  2;  Iranian  source  reports  one  AN  PATAU  [sic]. 
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S30/14.  Rev.  to  r.,  NIZAIA 

5.  KD6.  Wear,  3;  Iranian  source  mentions  only  one  coin  reading 
N ICAI  (this  may  be  no.  7,  below). 

*6.  KD7.  Wear,  3. 

7.  KD8.  Wear,  3.  Rev.  clumsy  lettering. 

S30I15.  Rev.  to  r.,  APEIA. 

8.  KD1.  Wear,  2;  Iranian  source  reports  three  coins  with  APEIA 
S30/16.  Rev.  to  r.,  TPA  EIANH. 

9.  KD9.  Wear,  3;  Iranian  source  saw  no  coins  with  TPA  ZIANH. 
S30/17.  Rev.  to  r.,  MAPTIANH. 

10.  KD5.  Wear,  3.  Rev.  note  TT  for  M in  Megalou;  only  two  throne 

legs  visible;  Iranian  source  mentions  one  coin  bearing 

MAPTIANH. 

S30/18. 

11.  KD13.  Wear,  2. 

S30/19. 

12.  KD10.  Wear,  2. 

*13.  KD11.  Wear,  2. 

*14.  KD12.  Wear,  2.  Obv.  torque  ends  in  winged  equine  pro  tome; 
rev.  clumsy  inscription. 

15.  KD14.  Wear,  2. 

S30.  Not  in  Sellwood. 

*16.  KD15.  Wear,  2.  Obv.  behind  head  ; rev.  blundered  inscrip- 
tion. Iranian  so  >rce  mentions  one  coin  with  letter  “H” 
behind  head  of  k.:  g. 

S35.  15  coins  struck  from  1 1 obverse  dies. 

Obv.:  Bust  of  king  facing,  with  short  beard,  wears  diadem 
with  ribbons  fluttering  out  on  either  side  of  head,  wears 
torque  with  central  medallion. 
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Rev.:  BAZIAEQZ  METAAOY  APZAKOY  OEOITATOPOZ 
EYEPTETOY  ET7IOANOYZ  KAI  <DIAEAAHNOZ 
Archer  seated  r.,  on  throne,  extends  bow  with  r.  hand. 

S35/1.  Rev.  monogram  4. 

17.  KD18.  Wear,  2. 

18.  KD19.  Wear  2. 

19.  M10.  Illustrated  in  Malter,  JNFA  1 (1971),  pi.  9. 

20.  Mil. 

S35/2.  Rev.  monogram  2. 

*21.  KD17.  Wear,  2. 

22.  M3.  Obv.  die  of  21. 

23.  M4.  Obv.  die  of  21;  rev.  die  of  22. 

24.  M5.  Obv.  die  of  21. 

S35/5.  Rev.  monogram  la. 

25.  M6. 

S35/6.  Rev.  monogram  1. 

26.  M8. 

27.  KD16.  Wear,  2. 

S35/7.  Rev.  monogram  3. 

28.  M9. 

29.  M7.  Rev.  monogram  3a  (not  in  Sellwood,  but  variant  of  S35/7). 
S35/9.  Rev.  monogram  5. 

30-31.  Ml-2.  Same  dies. 

S36.  19  coins  struck  with  19  obverse  dies. 

Obv.:  Bust  of  king  1.,  with  short  beard;  hair  covers  ear;  wears 
torque  with  incomplete  end  visible;  diadem  with  ribbons 
hanging  back  behind  head. 

Rev.:  BAZIAEQZ  ME TAAOY  APZAKOY  KAI  OIAEAAH- 
NOZ  EnicbANOYE  eiAOTTATOPOZ  EYEPTETOY 
Archer  seated  r.  in  throne,  extends  bow  with  r.  hand. 
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S36/4.  Rev.  monogram  2. 


32.  KD30. 

Wear,  3.  Obv.  four  string  necklet  with  central  medallion. 

33.  KD31. 

Wear,  3.  Obv.  three  string  necklet  with  central  medal- 
lion; rev.  monogram  2a. 

34.  KD32. 

Wear,  3. 

35.  KD33. 

Wear,  2.  Rev.  poor  execution. 

36.  KD44. 

Wear,  2.  Obv.  three  string  necklet  with  central  medal- 
lion; rev.:  poor  execution. 

37.  KD35. 

Wear,  2.  Obv.  necklet  as  36. 

38.  KD36. 

Wear,  2;  private  English  collection;  Sellwood,  JRAS 
(1976),  pi.  3,  61  (this  coin). 

39.  KD37. 

Wear,  2;  private  English  collection.  Illustrated  in 
Sellwood,  JRAS  (1976),  pi.  1,  22  (this  coin;  same  obv. 
die  as  pi.  1,  23,  with  monogram  3). 

S36j5.  Rev.  monogram  4. 

40.  KD27. 

Wear,  2. 

41.  KD28. 

Wear,  3. 

42.  KD29. 

Wear,  1-2;  private  English  collection.  Sellwood  JRAS 
(1976),  pi.  3,  74  (this  coin,  same  obv.  die,  pi.  1,  24, 
with  monogram  3). 

S36/7.  Rev.  monogram  1. 

*43.  KD20. 

Wear,  3. 

44.  KD21. 

Wear,  2. 

S36/8.  Rev.  monogram  3. 

45.  KD24. 

Wear,  3. 

46.  KD25. 

Wear,  3. 

47.  KD26. 

Wear,  3. 

S36I9.  Rev.  monogram  3b. 

*48.  KD22. 

Wear,  2. 

49.  KD23. 

Wear,  2. 
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S36/11. 

*50.  KD38.  Wear  3;  poor  execution. 

S38.  62  coins  struck  from  46  obverse  dies. 

Obv.:  Bust  of  king  1.,  with  long  beard,  hair  covering  ears; 
wears  diadem  with  ribbons  hanging  down  behind  head; 
wears  torque  with  unfinished  end  visible. 

Rev.:  BAZIAEQI  METAAOY  APIAKOY  EYEPTETOY 
ETTKDANOYZ  OIAEAAHNOZ  Archer  seated  r.  on 
throne,  extends  bow  with  r.  hand. 


S38/2.  Rev.  monogram  3 (variants  noted). 

*51.  KD39G.  Wear,  3.  Obv.  of  86. 

52.  KD42.  Wear,  2.  Monogram  3c. 

53.  KD40.  Wear,  1;  private  English  collection. 

54.  KD41.  Wear,  2. 

55.  M38.  Obv.  of  54;  rev.  monogram  3c. 

56.  M16.  Rev.  monogram  3d. 

57.  KD43.  Wear,  3.  Rev.  monogram  3e. 

58.  Ml 7.  Obv.  of  57;  rev.  of  70,  monogram  3d;  Superior  Stamp  and 

Coin,  Dec.  7,  1972,  no.  243. 

59.  KD44.  Wear,  3 (esp.  rev.).  Rev.  monogram  3e. 

60.  M13.  Obv.  of  59;  rev.  monogram  3d. 

61.  M22.  Rev.  monogram  3d. 

62.  M24.  Obv.  of  61. 

63.  M27. 

64.  M39.  Rev.  monogram  3c. 

65.  M40.  Obv.  of  64;  Rev.  monogram  3c. 

66.  M23.  Rev.  monogram  3d. 

67.  M25.  Obv.  die  of  66. 

68.  M14.  Rev.:  monogram  3d. 

69.  M28.  Obv.  of  68. 

70.  M18.  Rev.  of  50;  monogram  3d. 
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71.  M20.  Rev.  monogram  3d. 

72.  M12.  Rev.  monogram  3d.  Illustrated  in  Malter,  JNFA  1 (1971), 

pi.  9. 

73-75.  M15,  19,  21.  Rev.  monogram  3d. 

76.  M26. 

S38I5.  Obv.  torque  ends  in  winged  equine  protome;  rev.  monogram  2b. 

77.  KD46.  Wear,  2. 

78.  KD47.  Wear,  1. 

79.  M36.  Obv.  of  78. 

80.  M37. 

81.  KD45.  Wear,  1.  Obv.  torque  has  unfinished  end  visible. 

S38I6.  Rev.  monogram  4. 

82.  KD48.  Wear,  1. 

83.  KD49.  Wear  1-2.  Obv.  of  82. 

S38/7.  Rev.  monogram  1. 

84.  KD39.  Wear,  2 (bottom  of  obv.  worn). 

85.  M30.  Obv.  of  84. 

*86.  KD39F.  Wear,  2 (esp.  obv.).  Obv.  of  51. 

87-89.  M29,  32,  33. 

90.  KD62.  Wear,  3.  Rev.  monogram  illegible.  (Monogram  1 ?) 

91.  M31. 

S38/8.  Obv.  torque  ends  in  winged  equine  protome;  rev.  monogram  7 
(variants  noted). 

92-93.  M34-35.  Same  obv.  die. 

94.  KD50.  Wear,  3.  Obv.  of  92. 

95.  KD51.  Wear,  2 (esp.  rev.).  Rev.  die  break,  upper  r. 

96.  M47.  Obv.  of  111;  rev.  monogram  7a. 

97.  M45.  Rev.,  monogram  7b. 

*98.  KD52.  Wear,  2.  Rev.,  monogram  7c. 
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99.  M41.  Obv.  torque  ending  uncertain;  rev.  monogram  7d. 

100.  M42.  Rev.  monogram  7e. 

101.  M46.  Rev.  monogram  7f. 

S38/10.  Obv.  three  string  necklet  with  central  medallion;  rev.  mono- 
gram 6. 

102.  KD53.  Wear,  2.  ANS  (1971). 

103.  KD56.  Wear,  2.  Obv.  of  102;  rev.  of  102. 

104.  KD55.  Wear,  2. 

105.  KD54.  Wear,  1;  private  English  collection;  Sellwood,  JRAS 

1976,  pi.  4,  96  (this  coin). 

106.  M43.  Harmer,  Rooke  November  12,  1971,  1010. 

107.  M44. 

S38I11.  Obv.  torque  ends  in  winged  equine  protome;  rev.:  mono- 
gram 8. 

♦108.  KD57.  Wear,  2. 

♦109.  KD58.  Wear,  3. 

110.  KD59.  Wear,  2;  private  English  collection;  Sellwood,  JRAS 

1976,  pi.  4,  97  (this  coin). 

S38.  Not  in  Sellwood. 

111.  KD60.  Wear,  2.  Obv.  of  96;  rev.  below  archer’s  bow,  ? 

(cf.  monogram  7 and  S35/10,  S38/19-21,  S40/14). 

112.  KD61.  Wear,  3.  Obv.  torque  with  unfinished  end  visible,  poor 

portrait;  rev.  blundered  inscription,  below  archer’s  bow, 
H (unclear);  cf.  81  above. 

S40.  15  coins  struck  from  15  obverse  dies. 

Obv.:  Bust  of  king  1.,  with  short  beard;  wearing  diadem  with 
ribbons  hanging  down  back  of  head,  and  beaded 
necklet  with  central  medallion. 

Rev.:  BAXIAEQX  METAAOY  APXAKOY  ETTIOANOYX 
AIKAIOY  ©EOYEYF1A  TO  POX  KAI  (DIAEAAHNOX 
Archer  r.,  seated  on  throne,  extending  bow  with  r. 
hand. 
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S40/1.  Rev.  monogram  2b;  behind  archer’s  head,  B. 

*113.  KD71.  Wear,  2;  private  English  collection;  Sellwood,  JRAS 
1976,  pi.  2,  32  (this  coin). 

114.  KD72.  Wear,  2. 

115.  KD73.  Wear,  3. 

S40/2.  Rev.  monogram  1;  before  0EOY,  immobilized  E. 

116.  KD63.  Wear,  3. 

117.  KD64.  Wear,  2. 


S40/3.  Rev.  monogram  3b;  before  ©EOY,  immobilized  E. 


118.  KD65. 

119.  KD66. 

120.  KD67. 
*121.  KD68. 


Wear,  3. 

Wear,  2. 

Wear,  3. 

Wear,  2.  Rev.  double  strike;  private  English  collection. 


S40j4.  Rev.  above  archer’s  bow,  monogram  4. 


122.  KD74. 

123.  KD75. 

124.  KD76. 
*125.  KD77. 


Wear,  2. 

Wear,  2. 

Wear,  2. 

Wear,  1.  Rev.  poorly  struck;  private  English  collection. 


S40j7.  Rev.  monogram  9 (?). 

126.  KD69.  Wear,  2;  cf.  S38/ 19-20,  S40/14  for  monogram. 

*127.  KD70.  Wear,  2;  cf.  S40/6  for  monogram. 

S41.  3 coins  struck  from  3 obverse  dies. 

Obv .:  Bust  of  king  I.,  with  short  beard  and  hair  covering  ears, 
wears  diadem  with  ribbons  hanging  down  behind  head 
and  beaded  necklet  with  central  medallion. 

Rev.:  BAZIAEQI  BAIIAEQN  APIAKOY  METAAOY 
ETTIOANOYZ  AIKAIOY  0EOYEYTTATOPOZ  KAI  01- 
AEAAHNOZ.  Archer  r.,  seated  on  throne  extending 
bow  with  r.  hand. 
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S41/2.  Rev.  monogram  2b. 

*128.  KD80.  Wear,  2. 

S41/5.  Rev.  monogram  1. 

*129.  KD78.  Wear,  2. 

S41/9.  Rev.  monogram  4. 

*130.  KD79.  Wear,  (?  poorly  struck).  Rev.  BAZIAEONTOZ  for 
Basileos. 

Demetrius  I Soter. 

Obv .:  Diademed  bust  of  Demetrius  I,  r. 

Rev.:  AHMHTPIOY  XOTHPOZ  BAZIAEflZ  Apollo  seated 
1.  on  omphalos. 

*131.  KD81.  Wear,  2 (esp.  rev.);  private  English  collection. 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HOARD 

The  Kuh  Dasht  hoard  consists  primarily  of  first-century  B.C.  drachms, 
the  overwhelming  number  of  which  portray  the  minting  authority,  the 
king,  wearing  a diadem,  but  not  the  often  elaborately  decorated  kolah, 
or  high  tiara.  There  are  also  a few  stray  examples  of  earlier  Seleucid 
and  Parthian  issues.  There  are  no  tetradrachms  (including  S37s), 
bronzes,  or  so-called  “helmeted”  issues  of  drachms  (S31-34).7 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a limited  number  of  earlier  issues  would 
remain  in  circulation  into  the  first  century  and  that  they  may  even  have 
been  taken  out  of  circulation  by  the  hoard’s  owner  some  time  before  the 
burial  of  the  bulk  of  the  hoard.  The  fine  condition  of  coin  nos.  1 and  131 
suggest  some  attempt  at  savings.  The  absence  of  tetradrachms  need  not 
create  great  concern:  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  larger  denomination, 

7 S31:  BasileOs  Megalou  Arsakou  Autokratoros  Philopatoros  Epiphanous  Philel- 
lenos;  S32:  BasileOs  Megalou  Arsakou  Epiphanous  PhilellSnos  Euergetou;  S33:  (no 
tetradrachms)  Basileos  Megalou  Arsakou  Theopatorou  Nikatoros;  S34:  (no  tetra- 
drachms) Basileds  Megalou  Arsakou  Euergetou  Epiphanous  Philellfinos;  S37:  (tetra- 
drachms only)  Basileds  Megalou  Arsakou  Euergetou  Philopatoros  Epiphanous  Philel- 
lenos. 
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apparently  struck  in  one  or  two  Parthian  mints,*  was  not  used  in  daily 
commercial  transactions  and  thus  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  hoard’s  owner. 

The  absence  of  the  “helmeted”  issues  seems  to  create  a gap  in  the 
sequence  of  issues  and  hence  a more  serious  difficulty.  A preferable  ex- 
planation suggests  that  the  gap  exists  only  in  Sellwood’s  numbering,  i.e. 
that  S31-34  were  minted  before  S30,  and  that  the  hoard  contains  a more 
or  less  complete  sequence.9 

Observations  (and  conclusions)  on  the  degree  of  wear  and  the  number 
of  die  links  based  on  a sample  already  limited  by  collectors  are  difficult 
to  make.  Most  of  the  coins  to  which  I was  able  to  assign  a degree  of  wear 
fell  into  the  category  of  slight  wear,  i.e.  not  exceedingly  worn.  The  num- 
ber of  those  which  were  in  excellent  condition  seemed  to  increase  among 
the  later  issues.  The  Iranian  source  reported  that  most  of  the  S41’s  were 
in  mint  condition,  covered  by  a thin  film  of  oxide  which  could  be  easily 
removed.  The  number  of  die  links  was  disappointingly  small,  a situation 
due  to  the  state  of  documentation.  In  the  best  documented  issue,  S38, 
the  number  of  links  rose  dramatically.10 

8 Tetradrachms  seem  to  have  been  struck  only  at  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  and  Susa. 
For  Seleucia,  see  Robert  H.  McDowell,  Coins  from  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris  (Ann  Arbor, 
1935),  pp.  158-77;  for  Susa,  G.  LeRider,  Suse  sous  les  Sileucides  el  les  Parities,  MMAI 
38  (Paris,  1965),  pp.  79-80,  and  B.  Simonetta,  “Un  tetradramma  medito  di  Artabanus 
I di  Parthia,”  Numismalica  antichild  classische  4 (1975),  pp.  151-56. 

9 I follow  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3)  who  proposes  the  following  sequence,  S32,  31, 
34,  33,  30,  on  the  basis  of  stylistic  similarities  with  previous  issues,  common  control 
marks  (for  S34  and  S30),  and  hoard  evidence  (for  S33,  the  Diyarbekir  hoard,  IGCH 
1744).  The  hoard  published  in  D.  Sellwood,  “A  Small  Hoard  of  Parthian  Drachms  of 
the  First  Century  B.C.,”  SCMB  1969,  pp.  227-32,  also  supports  the  priority  of  S31 
and  S33.  Consult  K.  Walton  Dobbins,  “The  Successors  of  Mithradates  II  of  Parthia,” 
NC  1975,  p.  34. 

Sellwood,  JR  AS  1976  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  4-5,  relied  on  reverse  die  engravers  to  sug- 
gest the  sequence  S29,  33,  31,  32,  30,  34,  37,  36,  35.  Simonetta  and  Sellwood  (above, 
n.  3)  comment  and  alter  to  S (32,  29),  30,  36,  37,  34,  31,  (38,  35),  (33,  39),  42,  43,  40, 
41  (issues  struck  at  the  same  time  appear  in  parentheses).  The  Kuh  Dasht  hoard 
proves  the  last  part  of  the  sequence  erroneous,  and  I will  comment  on  this  in  my 
discussion  of  S40  and  S41. 

10  The  only  die  links  occured  in  S35  and  S38:  Two  sets  of  observe  die  links  and  two 
sets  of  reverse  die  links  for  S35;  fourteen  sets  of  obverse  die  links  and  two  sets  of  re- 
verse die  links  for  S38. 
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Some  observations  were  made  after  a comparison  of  the  obverse  and 
reverse  engravers  who  worked  on  a particular  issue.  This  “soft”  evidence 
is  subjective  and  requires  a considerable  number  of  illustrations  to  be- 
come effective.11  Those  observations  on  engraver  ties  which  have  a 
greater  significance  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated,  under  that  issue  for 
which  they  were  made. 

S30.  Basileos  Megalou  Arsakou  Theopatoros  Euergetou 

Is  the  hoard  evidence  from  Kuh  Dasht  unique,  and  what  does  it  tell 
us  about  the  minting  authority  of  S30?  One  should  begin  by  making  a 
few  observations  about  the  some  150  S30s  in  the  hoard.  The  coins  of 
Theopator  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  the  first,  and  larger,  bears  the 
reverse  inscription  given  above.  A second,  and  much  smaller,  group  has 
an  addition,  a place  name,  inscribed  to  the  far  right  of  the  archer.12  There 
is  at  least  one  documented  example  of  each  place  name  (see  S30/1 2—1 7), 
plus  one  coin  with  a distinctive  mark  on  the  obverse  (Plate  23,  16). 

The  hoard  most  similar  in  composition  to  the  Kuh  Dasht  hoard  is 
Gombad  hoard,  found  near  Gorgan  in  ancient  Hyrcania,  ca.  1955 
(IGCH  1814).13  Among  the  “thousands”  of  S30  drachms  in  that  hoard 
only  about  twenty  bore  place  names,  a proportion  not  unlike  that  in  the 
Kuh  Dasht  hoard.  A comparison  of  the  Kuh  Dasht  S30s  with  the  Gom- 
bad S30s  in  SNGCopParthia  yielded  a die  duplicate  (no.  57  with  Plate 
23, 13),  and  the  observation  that  the  same  engravers  produced  dies  used 


11  The  most  comprehensive  use  of  engraver  ties  has  been  made  by  Sellwood, 
JRAS  1976  (above,  n.  2).  Consult  Simonetta  and  Sellwood  (above,  n.  3),  pp.  95-99, 
117,  for  comments.  The  technique  also  appears  in  Waggoner  (above,  n.  2),  p.  21, 
n.  23  (consult  Sellwood,  IN  FA  1975  [above,  n.  2),  pp.  58-59,  for  comment)  and  is 
sporadically  used  in  David  Sellwood,  “The  Parthian  Coins  of  Gotarzes  I,  Orodes  I 
and  Sinatruces,”  JVC  1962,  pp.  73-89,  and  “Wroth’s  Unknown  Parthian  King,”  JVC 
1965,  pp.  113-35;  and  Dobbins  (above,  n.  8). 

12  The  Iranian  source  counted  eleven  place-name  coins.  The  catalogue  adds  two 
he  missed  (nos.  6 and  9). 

18  Hoards  of  value  to  the  investigation  of  the  Parthian  “dark  age"  are  discussed  in 
Simonetta  and  Sellwood  (above,  n.  3),  pp.  111-12,  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3),  see  espe- 
cially n.  20  on  Mardin  II,  A.  M.  Simonetta,  “Some  Remarks  on  the  Arsacid  Coinage 
of  the  Period  90-57  B.C.,”  NC  1966,  pp.  27-30,  Sellwood  (above,  n.  9),  Sellwood, 
JRAS  1976  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  9-11,  Dobbins  (above,  n.  9),  pp.  34-36. 
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for  coins  in  both  hoards.  The  variety  of  engravers  and  the  number  of 
obverse  dies  suggest  a large  coinage.14 

The  place  names  on  the  S30  drachms  are  drawn  from  throughout  the 
empire  (Nisaia,  Margiane,  Traxiane,  Areia,  Rhagai,  Katastrateia),  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a coin  bearing  a place  name  was 
minted  in  that  place.15  The  presence  of  at  least  one  example  of  each  place 
name  coin  in  a hoard  found  in  the  west  of  the  Parthian  realm  suggests 
that  S30  was  a widely  circulated  issue. 

I am  unable  to  say  anything  definite  about  the  sequence  of  coinage 
within  S30:  No  die  links  were  found  between  place-name  and  non-place- 
name  coins.  However,  the  same  obverse  engravers  do  seem  to  produce 
dies  for  both  categories  (e.g.  the  engraver  for  nos.  6 and  14  on  Plate  23). 
Perhaps  the  introduction  of  place  names  onto  drachms  can  be  seen  as 
part  of  an  evolution  toward  the  use  of  mint  marks  and  symbols  on  later 
issues  (S35,  36,  38,  etc.).18 

I will  name  no  specific  ruler  attested  in  literary  sources  as  the  minting 
authority  for  S30.  Previous  scholarship  is  encumbered  with  attributions 
of  desparation,  made  in  order  that  every  coinage  may  have  its  king  and 
every  king  his  coinage.  This  unworthy  axiom  has  led  to  the  fabrication 
of  kings,  the  misuse  of  a lacuna-filled  historical  record,  and  the  creation 
of  hard  and  fast  rules  resting  on  no  foundation.17  The  number  and  variety 

14  Merkholm  (above,  n.  3),  pp.  36-37  and  43-45. 

15  On  the  problem  of  place  names  and  mint  marks  see  Sellwood  (1975,  above, 
n.  2),  Sellwood  (1976,  above,  n.  2),  pp.  11-16,  and  Morkholm’s  comments  (above,  n. 
3),  n.  5. 

16  Consult  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3),  n.  5. 

17  Comment  on  earlier  scholarship  would  form  a study  in  itself.  For  an  intro- 
duction to  the  problem  of  attributions  and  the  nature  of  the  historical  record  I refer 
the  reader  to  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3),  pp.  40-45.  The  fabrication  of  kings  is  exempli- 
fied by  Wroth’s  acceptance  of  Artabanus  ( BMCParthia , pp.  xxxi-xxxii).  Misuse 
of  the  historical  record  can  be  found  in  Sellwood’s  discussion  of  S35  and  36  (above, 
n.  11).  The  worst  offender  in  the  creation  of  rules  is  B.  Simonetta,  “Problemi  di 
numismatica  partica:  osservazioni  sulle  attribuzione  delle  moneti  partiche  coniate  fra 
il  70  ed  il  57  a.C.,”  SNR  1975,  pp.  65-78,  with  echoes  in  A.  Simonetta  and  Sellwood 
(above,  n.  3),  p.  108.  The  only  piece  of  literary  evidence  we  know  to  have  come 
directly  from  the  Parthian  chancellory  is  as  anonymous  as  the  coinage:  the  king 
is  called  “King  of  King  Arsaces”  (C.  B.  Welles,  Royal  Correspondence  in  the  Hellenistic 
World  [London,  1934],  no.  82). 
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of  S30s  in  both  the  Kuh  Dasht  and  Gombad  hoards  do  suggest  a minting 
authority  of  more  than  transitory  importance,  a king  who  enjoyed  a 
lengthy  reign  over  more  than  just  a part  of  the  empire.18 

S35.  Basileos  Megalou  Arsakou  Theopatoros  Euergetou  Epipha- 
nous  Kai  Philellenos 

The  drachms  of  Theopator  Euergetes  possess  two  readily  noticeable 
characteristics  of  significance.  The  frontal  portrait  of  the  king  is  a first 
in  Arsacid  coinage,  and  S35  is  the  only  issue  in  the  “dark  age”  to  have 
one.  S35  also  represents  one  of  the  first  issues  in  the  hoard  on  which  ap- 
pears a series  of  monograms  and  symbols,  positioned  beneath  the 
archer’s  bow,  on  the  reverse. 

Numerically,  this  is  a small  issue;  The  Iranian  source  reported  only 
about  20  coins.  This  small  number  tallies  with  the  composition  of  the 
Gombad  hoard,  in  which  there  were  only  “some”  S35s.  However,  the 
monograms  and  symbols  on  hoard  specimens  suggest  a coinage  minted 
over  most  of  the  Parthian  empire.  These  symbols  (monograms  1,  la,  2, 
3,  3a,  4,  and  5 for  S35)  are  commonly  regarded  as  combinations  of  Greek 
letters,  which,  when  resolved,  constitute  the  major  consonants  and  vowels 
of  a Parthian  city.  Clues  to  the  identity  of  these  cities  are  occasionally 
drawn  from  the  place  names  of  S30.1®  If  we  accept  Sellwood’s  arguments, 
S35  was  minted  in  Nisa  (and  its  citadel  nearby,  Mithradatkert),  Agbatana 
(Ecbatana),  Rhagai,  and  Katastrateia  (believed  to  be  a travelling  court 
mint). 

Sellwood  believes  that  (and  its  variants)  are  to  be  resolved  as 
ZTP,  the  first  three  letters  in  ZTPATEIA  or  rather,  KATAZTPATEIA, 
the  S30  place  name  serving  as  a model.  This  symbol  stands  for  mint 
personnel  who  travelled  with  the  Parthian  king  on  his  seasonal  wander- 
ings (Strabo  11.9.1;  11.13.1;  16.1.16)  and  struck  coins  as  ordered  by  the 
king.  This  explanation  accounts  for  observations  of  the  sort  Sellwood 
makes  about  the  reverse  die  engravers  in  JRAS  1976  (above,  n.  2).  My 
examination  of  the  obverse  engravers  of  the  Kuh  Dasht  hoard  has  led  me 


18  The  most  recent  attribution  of  S30  is  by  Merkholm  to  Sinatruces  (above,  n.  3), 
pp.  42-45.  I find  it  very  acceptable. 

18  See  n.  15,  above. 
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to  note  that  (in  each  issue  contained  in  the  hoard),  although  an  obverse 
engraver’s  work  may  appear  on  both  9 and  a*  coins,  that  engraver’s 
work  never  appears  on  coins  of  two  different  “major”  monograms  or 
symbols  (i.e.  monograms  numbers  1,  2,  4,  with  their  variants).  This 
would  suggest  that  the  personnel  of  Nisa,  Mithradatkert,  Rhagai,  and 
Ecbatana  remained  stationary,  but  when  they  received  the  king’s  order 
they  struck  coins  with  monogram  3 (and  its  variants).  The  striking  of 
these  coins  may  or  may  not  have  coincided  with  the  king’s  presence  in 
the  mint  city,  and  they  may  have  served  some  special  (military?) 
purpose.®0 

The  small  size  of  the  S35  coinage  has  often  led  to  its  being  associated 
with  some  other  issue  when  assigned  to  a minting  authority.21  The  Kuh 
Dasht  hoard  presents  no  evidence  which  permits  an  a priori  attribution 
of  S35  and  another  issue  to  the  same  king.  In  isolation,  the  35s  of  the 
hoard  suggest  that  their  minting  authority  enjoyed  a short  reign,  but 
ruled  over  most  of  Parthia  (that  is,  if  we  accept  Sellwood’s  resolution 
of  the  monograms  and  symbols).  The  use  of  these  monograms  and  sym- 
bols on  S35  and  their  continued  use  in  coinages  which  we  can  assign 
with  some  certainty  to  legimate  rulers  (e.g.  S38  and  S40)  indicate  that 
the  minter  of  S35  was  a legitimate  ruler  who  continued  the  monetary 
“reforms”  initiated  with  the  striking  of  the  place-name  S30s. 

Sellwood  has  associated  S35  with  S36  (and  S37,  a “helmeted”  issue  of 
tetradrachms  with  the  same  reverse  inscription  as  the  S36  tctradrachms) 

20  The  special  nature  of  monogram  3 is  illustrated  for  S36  on  Plate  23,  43  and  48. 
In  S38  there  is  an  example  of  obverse  die  linkage  between  two  coins  which  bear  dif- 
ferent monograms:  Plate  24,  86  with  monogram  1,  and  51  with  monogram  3.  The 
obverse  engraver  responsible  for  this  die  did  not  produce  dies  for  any  other  “major" 
monogram  or  symbol.  In  S40  the  special  nature  of  monogram  3 is  illustrated  by  coins, 
Plate  24, 121  and  125,  the  first  with  monogram  3b,  the  second  with  monogram  4. 

For  S35,  only  the  monogram  (S35/10)  is  missing  from  the  hoard.  Sellwood 
JRAS  1976  (above,  n.  2),  p.  15,  says  this  is  Laodiceia  (Nihavend),  but  presents  no 
compelling  evidence. 

21  Sellwood  (above,  n.  11)  associated  S35  and  S36  (and  S37),  assigning  all  to  Darius 
the  Mede.  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3)  believes  S35  to  be  the  final  issue  struck  under 
Sinatruces,  a suggestion  supported  by  the  revised  sequence  of  issues  (placing  S31-34 
before  S30)  and  the  appearance  on  both  S30  and  S35  of  the  same  reverse  inscription. 
In  his  conclusion  Morkholm  also  advances  the  theory  that  S35  and  S36  are  contem- 
porary. 
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and  attributed  all  to  Darius  of  Media,  a first-century  prince  defeated  by 
Pompey.22  The  evidence  from  the  Kuh  Dasht  hoard  combined  with 
Sellwood’s  own  resolution  of  the  monograms  and  the  historical  record 
prove  this  attribution  erroneous.  Sellwood  initially  based  his  attribution 
on  observations  on  the  engravers  of  monograms  2 and  3,  which  led  him 
to  fix  the  coinage  in  Media  alone.23  The  variety  of  monograms  in  the 
Kuh  Dasht  hoard  is  the  latest  material  to  destroy  this  assumption. 
The  literary  evidence  is  unanimous  in  its  definition  of  Darius’  realm  as 
Media  alone  (App.,  Mithr.  106,  117;  Plut.,  Pomp.  36;  Diodorus  40.4). 
His  politics  seem  to  have  been  oriented  toward  the  west,  with  Antiochus 
of  Commagene  and  Tigranes  of  Armenia  (App.,  Mithr.  106),  and  he  is 
always  listed  with  rulers  of  minor  stature  (App.,  Mithr.  117  and  Diodorus 
40.4).  In  fact,  we  learn  little  but  his  name  and  that  he  was  defeated  by 
Pompey.  If  indeed  he  had  ruled  in  both  Nisa  and  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris 
(as  S36  tetradrachms  and  S37  would  indicate),  one  would  have  expected 
the  vain-glorious  Pompey  to  have  boasted  extensively  of  and  capitalized 
on  his  victory,  and  imposed  some  sort  of  political  settlement  inside 
Parthia  (he  does  not  in  the  evidence).  More  importantly,  Darius  is  a 
contemporary  of  Phraates  III,  whom  the  same  souice  material  portrays 
as  the  one  Parthian  king  facing  no  apparent  serious  internal  opposition. 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  regard  Darius  as  a petty  prince,  ruling  primarily 
Media  Atropatene,  who  took  advantage  of  disturbances  in  the  west  to 
aggrandize  himself  temporarily  (hence  the  definition  of  his  realm  as 
simply  Media). 

Any  future  attribution  of  S35  will  have  to  account  for  the  small  size  of 
issue,  the  variety  of  monograms  and  symbols,  and  the  frontal  portrait.24 


22  Sellwood  (above,  n.  11).  In  correspondence  with  me  dated  February  1979,  he 
abandons  his  earlier  views. 

23  Sellwood  (above,  n.  11),  pp.  125-26.  The  observation  that  S35  and  S36  are  the 
earliest  issues  in  the  “dark  age”  to  bear  monograms  raises  the  question  of  why  legit- 
imate rulers  would  adopt  a pretender’s  monetary  reform.  In  the  same  article  Sell- 
wood also  argues  a Median  origin  (pp.  127-28)  for  the  frontal  portrait.  This  does  not 
tie  the  coinage  to  Darius,  nor  does  it  connect  S36  (and  S37)  with  that  same  monarch. 

24  The  brevity  of  the  time  during  which  an  issue  was  struck  which  bore  a frontal 
portrait  may  be  a clue  as  well  to  monetary  conservatism:  the  frontal  portrait  was  un- 
popular. 
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S36.  Basileos  Megalou  Arsakou  Philellenos  Epiphanous  Philo- 

PATOROS  EuERGETOU 

In  the  previous  section  I pointed  out  that  S36  is  not  to  be  tied  a priori 
to  S35  and  that  Darius  of  Media  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a serious  contender 
for  the  identification  as  the  minting  authority.  But  like  S35,  Philopator’s 
coins  continued  the  use  of  similar  monograms  and  symbols,  which  appear 
on  the  reverse,  again  below  the  archer’s  bow  (only  monogram  5 is  lacking 
among  the  hoard  specimens).  There  is  also  one  coin  whose  poorly 
executed  reverse  bears  no  monogram  (Plate  23, 50).  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  resolution  of  these  symbols  is  that  the  minting  authority 
of  S36  (and  hence  S37)  enjoyed  control  over  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Par- 
thian realm. 

The  obverse  type  portrays  the  king  in  profile,  yet  the  physiognomy  of 
the  king  on  the  entire  issue  is  different  from  other  rulers  of  the  “dark 
age” — he  is  obviously  youthful  in  appearance  and  his  nose  is  markedly 
smaller  and  straighten  Although  one  cannot  dismiss  out  of  hand  the 
idealization  of  the  portrait,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  minting  authori- 
ty was  a youthful  ruler,  perhaps  a co-king  with  some  elder  authority 
figure.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  a ruler,  who  in  middle  age  changed  his 
titulature  and  lost  his  idealized  and  small-nosed  portrait.25 

The  Gombad  hoard  evidence  does  not  prove  as  useful  for  S36  as  it  was 
for  S30  and  S35.  The  same  die  engravers  produced  coins  in  both  hoards. 
The  proportion  of  S36  to  S35  and  S38  (the  “preceeding”  and  following 
issues)  are  clear  in  the  Kuh  Dasht  hoard,  but  uncertain  in  the  Gombad 
hoard,  because  both  S35  and  S36  are  characterized  as  “some”  and  the 
count  of  S38s  is  entangled  with  the  S33s,  S34s,  and  S39s. 


25  Such  is  the  suggestion  of  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3),  pp.  44-45,  in  his  conclusion, 
who  suggests  the  attribution  of  S36  and  S37  to  the  youthful  Phraates  III,  a 
co-king  under  his  father  Sinatruces  (minting  authority  of  S30  and  S35). 

To  look  ahead  to  conclusions  drawn  about  S38  and  S40:  it  would  seem  that  modern 
scholars  have  made  of  part  of  the  “dark  age,”  an  era  in  which  the  heir-apparent  rules 
at  the  side  of  his  father.  Phraates  does  for  Sinatruces,  Mithradates  III  for  Phraates 
(see  below,  pp.  145-47,  150).  One  should  also  take  note  of  a slight  variation  in  the 
king’s  accountrements.  Coinage  from  the  Ecbatana  mint  presents  the  king  wearing 
either  a torque  with  its  incomplete  end  visible,  or  a three  (or  more)  string  necklet 
with  a central  medallion.  The  latter  is  similar  to  that  appearing  on  the  S35s. 
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S38.  Basileos  Megalou  Arsakou  Euergetou  Epiphanous  Philel- 

LENOS 

Since  the  time  of  Wroth,  both  S38  and  S39  have  been  attributed  to 
Phraates  III.  A typical  line  of  reasoning  runs  as  follows:86  Identical 
portraits87  and  inscriptions  (on  the  drachms)  have  tied  together  both 
issues.  The  epithet  Theou  appears  on  the  tetradrachms  of  S39.  Phlegon 
of  Tralles  ( FGrH  2z7,  fr.  12)  reports  this  epithet  was  used  by  Phraates. 
S38  and  S39  share  the  monograms  and  symbols  found  on  S35,  36,  40 
and  41,  but  a shift  in  titulature  (assuming  a development  toward  the 
more  grandiose)  from  Basileos  Megalou  on  S35,  36,  38,  39,  40  to  a transi- 
tional Basileos  Basileon  Megalou  on  S41  to  a fully  developed  Basileos 
Basileon  on  S42  suggest  Sellwood  has  placed  S38  and  S39  in  proper 
sequence  in  relation  to  the  other  issues  just  mentioned.  Finally,  a rare 
set  of  drachms  in  the  later  issue  S41  call  Phraates  the  father  of  those 
drachms’  minting  authority.  Hence  the  attribution. 

The  description  of  Phraates  (ruled  ca.  70-58  B.C.,  possible  co-regent 
ca.  74-70  B.C.)  which  emerges  from  the  primary  source  material  and  the 
description  of  the  minting  authority  of  S38  and  S39  which  emerges  from 
the  numismatic  material  suggest  both  men  are  the  same.  Sinatruces’  son 
and  successor  appears  as  a king  who  does  not  have  to  deal  with  serious 
internal  threats  to  his  control  over  the  empire,  but  rather  spends  most  of 
his  time  dealing  with  the  ramifications  of  Armenian  aggrandizement  un- 
der Tigranes  and  potential  threats  posed  by  glory-hungry  Roman 
generals.88  He  is  assisted  in  his  activities  by  at  least  one  of  his  sons, 


86  Wroth  (above,  n.  17),  pp.  xxxii-xxxiv.  See  also  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3),  pp. 
41-42,  44. 

87  The  portraiture  on  both  issues  is  the  same,  although  on  S39  the  king  wears  an 
elaborately  decorated  kolah. 

88  Neilson  Debevoise,  A Political  History  of  Parlhia  (Chicago,  1938),  pp.  71-76, 
gives  the  references  to  primary  sources.  Internal  threats  seem  to  take  form  in  the 
increasing  independence  of  dynasts  in  border  regions.  Little  is  known  of  the  eastern 
sectors  of  the  empire,  yet  one  might  expect  generals  such  as  Lucullus  to  have  attempt- 
ed contact  with  any  serious  potential  rival  to  Phraates.  Embassies  were  received 
(Plut.,  Pomp.  36)  from  Elymais  and  Media  (Atropatene).  See  above,  pp.  141-42,  for 
discussion  of  Darius  the  Mede. 
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Mithradates  III,  who  will  rule  Media  for  his  father  after  Darius’  removal 
(Dio  36.14).** 

There  is  a large,  diverse,  and  well-documented  sample  of  S38  drachms 
from  the  Kuh  Dasht  hoard.  The  important  monograms  and  symbols, 
noted  in  other  issues,  reappear,  and  new  ones  are  introduced.  Minor 
differences  in  the  style  of  portraiture  can  suggest  a large  number  of  mint 
personnel.  There  are  examples  of  inferior  workmanship  (e.g.  no.  112).30 
These  initial  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  minting  author- 
ity of  S38  (and  S39)  enjoyed  a longish  reign  over  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Parthian  empire.  So  Phraates. 

Developments  in  the  types  of  monograms  and  symbols  which  appear  on 
the  drachms’  reverse  can  confirm  the  attribution  to  Phraates  III. 
Monogram  7 ( tel  ) and  its  variants  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
hoard  in  S38.  Sellwood  has  resolved  the  ligature  into  the  Greek  letters 
APT  and  attempted  to  identify  the  mint  as  Artemita.  Although  the 
city  lies  close  to  Kuh  Dasht,  and  in  the  western  sector  of  the  empire, 
where  so  many  of  Phraates’  troubles  were  centered,  this  identification 
remains  doubtful.31 

Two  additional  symbols  are  found  on  S38s  in  the  hoard:  Monograms  6 
( *t  ) and  8 ( T ).  These  symbols  have  been  seriously  studied  by  Nancy 
Waggoner  of  the  ANS,  who  has  proposed  that  they  are  to  be  read  as  dates 
in  the  Seleucid  era,  the  pi  actually  being  a mu.32  Epigraphical  evidence 
in  support  of  the  latter  statement  can  be  found  on  the  hoard  coins  them- 
selves: Examine  the  Megalou  on  Plate  23,  108  and  109,  and  note  that 
the  mu  is  written  as  a pi.  This  is  the  case  on  the  other  hoard  coins 
bearing  these  same  symbols.  The  Seleucid  dates  which  emerge  are  S.  E. 


29  Waggoner  (above,  n.  2),  p.  23;  compare  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3),  p.  44. 

30  On  these  last  two  observations  (style  and  workmanship)  compare  the  results 
in  Sellwood,  JRAS  1976  (above,  n.  2).  I can  report  that  when  I first  worked  with 
the  Kuh  Dasht  hoard  I felt  I could  identify  over  twenty  different  hands  producing 
the  obverse  dies. 

31  Proposed  in  Sellwood,  JNFA  1975  (above,  n.  2),  p.  60,  and  JRAS  1976  (above, 
n.  2),  p.  15;  questioned  by  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3),  n.  5. 

32  W’aggoner  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  19-20,  23.  In  support:  B.  Simonetta  (above,  n.  17), 
p.  71,  and  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3),  pp.  41-42.  Against:  Sellwood,  JRAS  1976  (above, 
n.  2),  pp.  15-16. 
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242  (71/0  B.C.)  and  243  (70/69  B.C.),  and  these  fall  within  the  limits  of 
Phraates’  III  regnal  years. 

Outside  of  the  hoard  there  are  S39  drachms  which  bear  r"  and  r" 
(or  S.E.  244,  69/8  B.C.).  The  latter  is  a symbol  which  does  not  appear  on 
S38.  Waggoner  also  calls  attention  to  a coin  in  Sellwood’s  collection,  a 
S40  drachm  bearing  'in  (illustrated  in  her  article  as  fig.  10.)  If  these 
symbols  are  to  be  interpreted  as  dates  we  can  conclude  that  certain 
examples  of  S38,  S39,  and  S40  are  contemporary.  There  is  then 
numismatic  evidence  for  the  co-regency  of  Phraates  III  and  Mithra- 
dates  III  (the  minting  authority  of  S40),  suggested  in  Dio  (36.14, 
cf.  39.56).  Phraates,  no  doubt,  would  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  vacuum  created  by  Pompey’s  success  over  Darius  to  establish  Parth- 
ian control  firmly  in  a recently  unstable  sector. 

A conclusion  may  be  drawn  about  the  new  symbols  in  S38from  “soft,” 
subjective  evidence.  It  appears  that  the  same  obverse  engraver(s) 
produced  dies  for  coins  bearing  these  symbols.  An  example  involves  the 
two  coins  mentioned  above.  Compare,  on  Plate  23,  the  obverses  ot 
nos.  98,  108,  and  109.  It  also  seems  that  the  same  reverse  engraver 
worked  on  these  three  coins.33  If  we  accept  Sellwood’s  suggestions  that 
the  “dates”  are  actually  symbolic  of  mint  personnel  in  Susa  and  that 
monogram  7 signifies  Artemita,  then  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  mobility  of  Parthian  mint  personnel. 

A final  note:  25  of  the  60  examples  of  S38  drachms  in  the  catalogue 
bear  monogram  3 or  one  of  its  many  variants.  If  this  monogram  should 
signify  coins  struck  for  a military  purpose  or  coins  issued  from  a mint 
travelling  with  the  king,  then  the  numismatic  record  confirms  what  the 
historical  record  makes  clear  about  the  reign  of  Phraates  III,  that  it  was 
a time  of  extended  campaigning  against  foreign  threats. 

The  traditional  attribution  of  S38  (and  S39)  to  Phraates  remains  valid. 
The  portraits  of  Phraates  drawn  from  the  numismatic  and  literary  records 
are  the  same,  and  the  proposed  resolution  of  certain  symbols  into  Seleucid 
era  dates  places  these  issues  squarely  within  his  reign. 

33  Sellwood,  JRAS  1976  (above,  n.  2),  p.  23,  yields  similar  results  for  reverse  en- 
graver “O."  I should  like  to  suggest  that  the  three  new  monograms  (nos.  6,  7,  8) 
are  “special"  in  nature,  as  was  suggested  for  monogram  3.  Die  cutters  for  the  other 
monograms  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  dies  for  these  three,  nor  do  die  cutters 
producing  for  the  three  produce  dies  bearing  any  other  monograms. 
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540.  Basileos  Megalou  Arsakou  Dikaiou  Epiphanous  Theou 
Eupatoros  Kai  Philellenos 

541.  Basileos  Basileon  Megalou  Arsakou  Dikaiou  Epiphanous 
Theou  Eupatoros  Kai  Philellenos 

An  examination  of  the  S40  and  S41  drachms  of  the  hoard  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  minting  authority  struck  both  issues.  The  portraiture 
on  the  obverse  is  identical.  The  reverse  inscriptions  are  identical  save  in 
one  significant  respect:  on  S41  the  king  is  styled  Basilebs  Basileon  Mega- 
lou. My  earlier  observations  on  the  increasingly  grandiose  titulature  and 
the  presence  of  monogram  6 on  an  S40  drachm  indicate  that  S40  preceded 
S41.  The  mint  condition  of  the  S41s  seen  by  the  Iranian  source  and 
their  relatively  small  number  as  evidenced  in  the  catalogue  suggest  that 
S41  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  hoard  and  definitely  ties  together  both  issues 
chronologically. 

The  sampling  of  S40  (along  with  S41)  reported  was  not  smaller  than 
the  other  issues  in  the  hoard  and  the  specimens  in  the  catalogue  bear  the 
same  monograms  as  earlier  issues.  The  minting  authority  seems  to  have 
been  ruling,  or  at  least  minting  coins,  at  the  same  time  as  the  minting 
authority  of  S38  (Phraates  III).  He  enjoyed  not  a short  reign,34  control- 
led most,  if  not  all,  of  the  empire,  but  at  some  point  found  it  necessary  to 
clothe  himself  with  a more  grandiose  title.  The  portrait  emerging  from 
numismatic  evidence  is  the  portrait  of  Mithradates  III  drawn  from  liter- 
ary evidence.  He  began  by  supporting  his  father,  Phraates,  but  ruled 
alone  after  parricide,  and  was  ultimately  deposed  by  his  brother  Orodes 
in  a civil  war. 

A number  of  changes  occurred  in  the  monograms  and  symbols  ap- 
pearing on  S40.  Monogram  1 now  appears  with  an  additional  symbol, 
beta,  to  the  right  of  the  archer’s  head  (Plate  24,  113).  Monogram  4 
appears  above  the  archer’s  bow  (Plate  24,  125)  and  is  the  only  monogram 
to  do  so.  Monogram  9 appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  hoard  (Plate  24, 


34  It  is  uncertain  how  much  of  S40  is  to  be  attributed  to  a period  of  co-regency. 
Morkholm  attributes  the  entire  issue  to  “Mithradates  III  as  co-regent. ” The  use 
of  die  engraver  studies,  although  highly  subjective,  may  be  of  value. 
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127),  but  it  is  uncertain  for  which  mint  it  stands.*5  The  last  two  changes 
are  already  present  in  S39  (compare  S39/2-3  for  the  former,  S39/18  for 
the  latter),  and  offer  additional  connections  between  the  coinage  of 
Phraates  and  Mithradates. 

The  dynastic  strife  between  the  two  sons  of  Phraates  and  the  echoes  of 
that  strife  in  Parthian  coinage  have  led  to  difficulties  in  interpreting  the 
historical  and  numismatic  records.  Otto  Morkholm’s  astute  observations 
on  the  nature  of  coinage  issued  during  the  civil  war  (in  NC  1980)  have 
clarified  some  misconceptions  about  Parthian  history  and  coinage 
repeated  by  A.  Simonetta.88  The  Kuh  Dasht  hoard  is  also  instructive  in 
this  regard. 

One  should  begin  by  noting  that  the  silver  coinage  of  S41  consists  of 
three  groups  of  coins.  The  tetradrachms  of  S41  (S41/1)  form  a “recon- 
structed” issue,  i.e.  all  known  examples  were  overstruck  by  Orodes  II.37 
The  reverse  inscription  of  the  undertype,  rare  in  its  mention  of  the  king’s 
personal  name,  indicates  how  unacceptable  these  coins  were  to  the  victor- 
ious Orodes:  BASILEOS  ARSAKOU  EPIKALOUMENOU  MITHRA- 
DATOU  PHILELLENOS.  S41/2-11  are  the  drachms  whose  reverse 
inscription  appears  at  the  head  of  this  section  and  are  represented  by 
coins  nos.  128-130.  S41/12  is  a rare  type  of  drachm  with  an  unusual 
reverse  inscription. 

Simonetta’s  first  misconception  holds  that  S41/2— 12  are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  Mithradates,  but  rather  Phraates  IV,  a much  later  king.38 
The  Kuh  Dasht  hoard  evidence  proves  this  clearly  false.  The  S41s  wrere 
in  mint  condition,  covered  with  only  a thin  film  of  oxide.  They  are  the 
last  issue  in  a hoard  whose  coins  have  minting  authorities  from  the  early 


35  Compare  S39/18;  Sellwood  JNFA  1975  (above,  n.  2),  p.60,  with  Sellwood,  JRAS 
1976  (above,  n.  2),  where  it  is  given  to  Kangavar,  an  assignation  questioned  by 
Morkholm. 

35  A.  Simonetta,  “Notes  on  the  Parthian  and  Indo-Parthian  Issues  of  the  First 
Century  B.C.”  Congris  international  de  numismatique,  Paris,  6-11  juillet  1953, 
vol.  2,  Actes,  pp.  111-21  and  with  Sellwood  (above,  n.  3). 

37  Morkholm  (above,  n.  3),  p.  38;  H.  Dressel  “Ein  Tetradrachmon  des  Arsakiden 
Mithradates  III,”  ZfN  1922,  pp.  156-77. 

38  A.  Simonetta  (above,  n.  36),  pp.  Ill,  116-17,  and  with  Sellwood  (above,  n.  3), 
pp.  112-14, 116. 
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to  mid-first  century  B.C.,  not  the  end  of  the  first  century  B.C.  To  accept 
Simonetta’s  view  we  must  assume  that  S42-49  are  all  missing,  thereby 
creating  an  unacceptably  large  gap.  The  basic  similarities  of  S40  and 
S41  drachms  have  already  been  discussed. 

Simonetta,  in  1953  and  1978,  based  his  arguments  in  large  part  on  the 
coin  S41/12.  The  three  known  examples  bear  this  crowded  and  complex 
reverse  inscription:39  above  archer,  BASILEOS  / BASILEON  right, 
ARSAKOU  DIO-  (?)  / EUERGETOU  below,  PHRAATOU  / EPIPHANOUS 
left,  EPIKALOUMENOU  / PHILELLENOS  GOS  (?).  Simonetta  read  the 
problematic  words  DIO-  and  GOS  as  DIOS  GOS  resolving  them  into  a 
date  in  the  Seleucid  era,  October  (Dios)  39  B.C.,  which  falls  within  the 
reign  of  Phraates  IV.  In  addition,  the  coin  bears  PHRAATOU.  This 
interpretation  is  by  no  means  certain.40  We  are  assisted  at  this  point  by 
Morkholm’s  observation  that  mint  personnel  felt  the  political  pressures 
of  civil  war.  On  S44s  the  epithet  Ktistes  rendered  the  tetradrachms 
“neutral”  in  political  content.  S41/12  was  struck  in  the  same  spirit. 
By  reading  Uos,  not  Gos,  the  king  is  labeled  “son  of  Phraates.”  Either 
Mithradates  or  Orodes  could  be  meant.41 

S41/2-11  are  to  be  attributed  to  Mithradates  III.  S41/12  is  identical  to 
these  coins  in  portraiture  but  its  reverse  inscription  marks  it  out  as  an 
example  of  “neutral”  coinage  issued  during  the  civil  war.  The  attribution 
of  this  issue  to  Phraates  IV  is  wrong. 

39  The  three  examples  are  illustrated  in  the  following:  HXIC  Parthia,  pi.  13,  13; 
Sellwood  1976  (above,  n.  2),  pi.  4, 108,  and  again,  Simonetta  and  Sellwood  (above,  n.  3), 
fig.  2;  Simonetta  (above,  n.  36),  fig.  3.  The  portraiture  is  identical  to  S41/2-11.  All 
three  bear  the  same  monogram  (no.  3),  but  may  be  from  different  dies.  The  same 
obverse  engraver  produced  nos.  1 and  2.  The  same  reverse  engraver  produced  all 
three,  and  is  Sellwood’s  “O,”  a man  creating  dies  for  S39  and  S40  coins.  See  Sell- 
wood, JRAS  1976  (above,  n.  2),  p.  24. 

40  Sellwood  reads  DIOU  (=  Theou)  and  UOS  (■--  Uios). 

41  Most  of  Phraates'  titulature  is  on  these  drachms,  the  inscription  differing  subs- 
tantially from  S4 1/2-11  and  S42:  DIO-  (=  Theou)  EUERGETOU  EPIPHANOUS 
PHILELLENOS  (compare  S39/1  and  the  drachms  S38  and  S39  without  Theou). 
Simonetta  (above,  n.  36),  p.  117,  brings  to  bear  a number  of  lesser  arguments  in  his 
support.  The  most  significant,  which  concerns  the  use  of  a w-shaped  omega,  is 
vitiated  by  an  examination  of  coins  128-30  in  the  Kuh  Dasht  hoard. 
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Simonetta’s  second  misconception  is  in  his  understanding  of  the  inter- 
nal situation  in  Parthia  after  the  death  of  Phraates  III.42  By  assigning 
greater  historical  value  to  Dio’s  characterization  of  Mithradates  as  ruler 
of  Media  (39.56),  and  rejecting  Justin  42.4,  he  believes  that  Orodes  was 
the  rightful  heir,  and  that  Mithradates  unsuccessfully  contested  the 
throne.  Numismatic  and  literary  sources  point  to  Mithradates  as  co- 
regent with  his  father,  while  he  ruled  Media  for  him.  He  would  have  been 
the  elder  son  and  thought  to  be  competent  enough  to  hold  all  Parthia 
eventually. 

The  western  sources,  Justin  (42.4),  Dio  (39.56),  and  Appian  (Syr.  51), 
all  agree  that  Orodes  deposed  his  brother.  The  overstruck  S41  drachms 
support  this.  However,  the  particulars  differ.  Appian  titles  Mithradates 
as  king  of  the  Parthyaioi  (his  generic  term  for  Parthian)  in  a summary  of 
Seleucid  history.  Simonetta  expects  too  much  precision  from  Appian 
when  he  interprets  Parthyaioi  as  the  inhabitants  of  only  Parthyene,  a 
district  name  given  by  Isidore  of  Charax  (Parthian  Stations  12). 

Dio  attributes  the  death  of  Phraates  to  parracide  and  Orodes  succeeds 
to  the  kingdom.  The  murderers  fall  out,  and  Orodes  drives  out  Mithra- 
dates from  Media,  which  he  ruled.  Dio’s  wording  does  not  limit  Mithra- 
dates to  Media  alone.  The  Parthian  civil  war  is  discussed  in  the  conext 
of  the  Roman  Gabinius’  operations  in  the  East,  and  Roman  policy  is  the 
focus.  Dio  looks  ahead  to  Orodes’  victory  at  Carrhae,  the  disastrous 
culmination  of  that  policy  Gabinius  initiated:  active  involvement  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Parthia  in  his  support  for  Mithradates  after  his 
expulsion  (Dio  39.56,  Josephus,  AJ  14.103,  App.,  Syr.  51).  Orodes 
succeeds  to  the  kingdom — Carrhae  is  foreshadowed;  Mithradates  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Media  because  Dio  has  already  associated 
him  with  that  region  (36.14.2)  and  because  he  never  successfully  holds 
the  empire  in  any  case.43  He  is  of  interest  to  Dio  only  insofar  as  he  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  Roman  activity  in  the  East  (compare  Josephus’ 
treatment  in  AJ.  14.103  and  BJ  1.178). 

42  Simonetta  (above,  n.  36),  pp.  114-16;  (above,  n.  13),  pp.  16-17;  with  Sellwood 
(above,  n.  3),  p.  105. 

43  Note  how  Mithradates  is  identified  in  this  passage:  He  is  the  other  Mithradates, 
so  as  not  to  be  confused  with  Mithradates  VI  of  Pontus,  Rome’s  enemy,  and  he  is 
the  son-in-law  (gambros)  of  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  another  enemy  of  Rome.  His 
relationship  to  Phraates,  his  own  father,  who  is  not  a beligerent,  is  of  no  concern. 
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Justin’s  account  differs:  “Mithradates,  rex  Parthorum,  post  bellum 
Armeniae  [here  is  the  confusion  with  Mithradates  II],  propter  crudelita- 
tem  a senatu  Parthico,  regno  pellitur.”  He  fled  west  to  Babylonia  (where 
he  struck  the  S41  tetradrachms)  and  held  out  there  until  he  cracked  under 
the  siege  imposed  by  Orodes,  who  occupied  the  regnum  vacans.  Orodes 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  important  eastern  clan  leader,  the  Suren 
(Plut.,  Crassus  21),  who  crowned  Orodes  before  the  assault  against 
Seleucia. 

To  reconcile  the  sources  and  support  Justin’s  validity,  I begin  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  phrase  “senatu  Parthico.”  This  is  an  inlerpretalio  Roma- 
na  of  what  was  apparently  a council  of  nobles  or  clan  leaders  who  acted 
in  advisory  capacity  for  the  king.  Justin  41.2  and  Strabo  11.9.3  describe 
such  a body,  Strabo’s  account  being  significant  because  it  is  based  on 
Poseidonius,  a near  contemporary  of  these  kings.  Tacitus,  Annales  6.42 
attests  to  the  continued  importance  of  nobles  such  as  the  Suren.  That 
Mithradates  was  deposed  by  the  “Parthian  senate,”  or  the  nobles  therein, 
is  not  an  unreasonable  statement. 

What  can  be  suggested ? It  would  appear  that  in  57  B.C.  Phraates  III 
died  under  what  were  seen  as  mysterious  circumstances.  Charges  of 
parricide  were  raised  and  believed,  at  least  later  by  Dio  (who  saw  in  the 
east  what  was  commonplace  in  the  Roman  Empire).  Mithradates,  al- 
ready ruling  Media,  took  the  throne  as  heir.  The  Kuh  Dasht  hoard  would 
support  this.  The  S40s  appear  as  a normal  series  of  coinage  within  the 
hoard,  sharing  many  of  the  characteristics  found  on  earlier  issues.  Some 
in  Parthia,  including  the  Suren  of  Sistan  and  possibly  other  eastern  clans, 
contested  the  succession,  advanced  Orodes  as  an  alternate,  and  expelled 
Mithradates,  perhaps  on  charges  of  parricide.  Mithradates  tried  to  gain 
Roman  backing  (Dio  39.56,  Josephus,  A J 14.103).  After  he  failed  (App., 
Syr.  51)  he  attempted  to  use  his  own  forces  to  make  a stand  in  Babylonia 
(Justin  42.4). 

The  apparent  contradictions  in  our  sources  can  be  attributed  to  a real 
civil  war  in  Parthia  which  was  poorly  covered  by  western-oriented 
sources.  Dio  caused  a major  problem  by  seeming  to  fix  Mithradates 
in  Media  alone.  His  reasons  for  doing  so  have  been  given  above. 
Numismatic  evidence  illuminates  the  dynastic  struggle.  The  overstruck 
tetradrachms  with  an  undertype  bearing  Mithradates’  name,  the  con- 
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fusing  legend  on  S41/12,  the  re-introduction  of  King  of  Kings,  harkening 
back  to  Mithradates  II  and  belittling  Orodes,  all  are  testimony  to  civil 
strife  and  mint  officials’  uncertainty. 

DATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  BURIAL 

The  mint  condition  of  the  S41  drachms  and  the  political  situation  out- 
lined above  provide  both  date  and  circumstances  of  burial.  Civil  strife 
had  begun  to  become  a serious  problem.  S41  was  minted  with  its  grandi- 
ose titulature  and  circulated  shortly  before  the  hoard  was  put  under- 
ground. In  spite  of  the  presence  of  a few  Seleucid  and  very  early  Parthian 
issues,  the  hoard  as  we  now  have  it  is  not  a savings  hoard.  Most  of  the 
issues  were  in  circulation  at  nearly  the  same  time.  These  issues  and  the 
presence  of  commonplace  jewelry44  suggest  an  attempt  to  amass  all  one’s 
valuables  and  get  them  underground  in  anticipation  of  an  increasingly 
unstable  political  situation.  On  the  basis  of  the  hoard’s  content  and  the 
historical  record  the  date  for  burial  could  be  set  at  ca.  56-55  B.C.  as  in 
IGCH. 


44  The  documented  pieces  are  quite  mundane:  silver  plaques  and  rings,  nothing 
elaborate,  nothing  to  allow  for  fixing  in  time  and  place  of  manufacture.  Most  pieces 
represent  a frontally  nude  female,  perhaps  a goddess.  Isidore  of  Charax  reports 
temples  of  Artemis,  Atargis,  and  Anais  in  the  western  sectors  of  the  empire  and  in 
upper  Media  ( Parthian  Stations  1.  6).  The  simple  nature  of  the  jewelry  suggests  a 
collection  of  personal  possessions.  I am  at  a loss  to  say  much  more  about  the  jewelry, 
but  hope  someone  more  familiar  with  it  will  comment  on  the  pieces. 
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THE  INITIAL  COINAGE  OF  ALEXANDER  JANNAEUS 

(Plate  26)  Mark  D.  Me  Lean 


In  1967,  Ya'akov  Meshorer  published  his  thesis  that  Alexander 
Jannaeus  (103-76  B.C.),  rather  than  John  Hyrcanus  I (135-104  B.C.), 
was  the  first  Hasmonaean  to  issue  coins,  and  suggested  a relative  chronol- 
ogy for  Jannaeus’  issues.1  The  present  study  concerns  itself  with  a 
reordering  of  the  coinage  of  Jannaeus  based  on  consideration  of  the  role 
of  economic  imitation  in  the  establishment  of  a new  coinage,  the  relative 
chronology  suggested  by  a palaeographic  analysis  of  the  work  of  a 
specific  engraver,  implications  of  the  shift  from  the  use  of  yhwnln  to 
yntn , as  well  as  arguments  tied  to  historical  events.2 

Meshorer  has  suggested  the  Anchor/Lily  and  Palm  Branch/Lily3 
series  as  the  initial  issues  of  Jannaeus  on  the  basis  of  the  lilies  to  be  found 

1 Y.  Meshorer,  Jewish  Coins  in  the  Second  Temple  Period , trans.  by  I.  H.  Levin 
(Tel- Aviv,  1967). 

2 This  article  has  been  extracted  from  the  study  prepared  for  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society's  1979  Graduate  Seminar  entitled  “Chronologies  for  the  Hasmonaean 
Coinage.*1  Over  150  coins  from  the  collections  of  the  Society  and  David  Hendin  were 
subjected  to  palaeographic  and  numismatic  analysis.  This  revealed  the  work  of  at 
least  10  engravers  who  worked  on  the  Palaeo-Hebrew'  coins  for  the  Hasmonaean 
rulers.  The  evidence  gleaned  from  this  study  supports  Meshorer's  thesis  that  Alexan- 
der Jannaeus  was  the  first  Hasmonaean  to  issue  coins. 

8 The  obverse  and  reverse  designation  follows  convention  and  the  Society’s  SNG 
format.  However,  the  author  feels  that,  both  for  standardization  and  in  light  of  the 
nationalistic  impulses  behind  the  revival  of  Palaeo-Hebrew  script  on  the  Hasmonaean 
coins,  the  side  bearing  the  Palaeo-Hebrew  script  should  always  be  designated  the 
obverse.  See  also  the  discussion  below  concerning  the  Anchor/Diadem  and  Anchor/ 
Radiant  coins. 
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on  the  prototypal  coins  of  Antiochus  VII  and  Antiochus  VIII.4  Against 
this  view  is  the  argument  that  Seleucid  coinage  became  increasingly 
scarce  after  125  B.C.  If  indeed  Seleucid  coins  had  “dwindled  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point”  24  years  earlier,5 *  attempts  to  establish  the  initial 
Hasmonaean  issue  in  terms  of  direct  economic  imitation  become  difficult 
at  best. 

However,  another  possible  answer  to  the  disappearance  of  Seleucid 
coinage  may  be  found  in  the  suggestion  that  both  the  recall  of  the 
Anchor/Lily  and  Palm  Branch/Lily  series  and  the  overstriking  of  Roman 
coins  during  the  Second  Jewish  War  (A.D.  132-35)  find  their  precedent 
in  a recall  and  exchange  of  Seleucid  coins  for  Hasmonaean  coins  when 
Jannaeus  took  over  the  Seleucid  mints  and  began  issuing  his  coinage 
employing  Seleucid  symbols  and  fabric.  If  this  is  true,  the  only  Se- 
leucid coins  which  would  remain  would  have  been  those  in  unrecover- 
able hoards,  casual  losses,  and  those  few  coins  retained  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  much  like  the  rare  Anchor/Lily  and  Palm  Branch/Lily 
coins  which  escaped  recall.  The  recall  would  have  provided  Jannaeus 
with  an  immediate  source  of  materials,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have 
wiped  out  the  hated  signs  of  Seleucid  domination.  That  such  a recall 
could  have  been  effectively  carried  out  is  proven  by  the  Anchor/Lily  and 
Palm  Branch/Lily  coins.  Had  the  Anchor/Lily  coins  been  recast  rather 
than  overstruck,  we  would  have  never  known  about  the  recall.®  This 
suggestion  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  Seleucid  coinage  in  Judaean  hoards 
after  125  B.C.,  the  heavy  dependence  on  Seleucid  symbols  in  Hasmonaean 
coinage  and  the  presence  of  a coin  of  Antiochus  VIII  possibly  struck  in 
Jerusalem  and  dated  to  106  or  102  B.C. 

Study  of  the  anchors  on  the  Palaeo-Hebrew  Anchor/Diadem,  the 
Aramaic  Anchor/Radiant7  and  the  Anchor/Lily  series  reveals  both  direct 

4 Meshorer  (above,  n.  1),  pp.  57-58,  and  more  recently  “The  Beginning  of  Hasmo- 
naean  Coinage,”  IEJ  24  (1974),  pp.  59-61,  where  Meshorer  publishes  a bronze  of 
Antiochus  VIII  dated  year  20  (read  as  102  B.C.)  and  assigned  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
basis  of  the  lily  reverse  type.  The  attribution  cannot  be  considered  certain. 

5 A.  Ben-David,  “When  Did  the  Maccabees  Begin  to  Strike  Their  First  Coins,” 
PEQ  104  (1972),  pp.  98-100. 

® See  below,  n.  14. 

7 See  J.  Naveh,  “Dated  Coins  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,”  IEJ  19  (1968),  pp.  20-25, 
and  A.  Kindler,  “Addendum  to  the  Dated  Coins  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,”  IEJ  18 
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imitation  of  the  Seleucid  anchor  found  on  the  coins  of  Antiochus  VII 
(Plate  26,  1),  as  well  as  development  in  style.  On  the  basis  of  this  type 
feature,  the  Anchor/Diadem  and  Anchor/Radiant  coins  (Plate  26,  2-3) 
seem  to  be  the  earliest  issues.  The  style  of  the  anchors,  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  the  solid  circle  around  the  anchor  on  the  Anchor/Diadem  coins,  suggest 
a development  from  the  Palaeo-Hebrew  to  the  Aramaic  series.  Further 
development  in  the  anchor  style  can  be  suggested  by  the  more  “refined” 
anchor  found  on  the  Anchor/Lily  coins  and  the  “imitation”  Anchor/ 
Radiant  (Plate  26,  4-5)  coins.8 

The  reverse  of  the  Anchor/Diadem  coins  may  also  be  seen  as  a 
testament  to  the  initial  stylistic  borrowing  by  Jannaeus.  The  reverse 
type  feature  has  been  described  as  a “wheel,”  a “star  within  a thick 
circle”  and  most  recently  as  a “star  within  a diadem.”9  Well  preserved 
coins  clearly  show  that  the  band  is  a representation  of  the  cloth  diadem 
common  in  eastern  monarchies  and  frequently  gracing  the  heads  of 
Seleucid  monarchs  appearing  on  coins  (Plate  26,  6,  Seleucus  IV).  Another 
common  feature  on  such  Seleucid  coins  from  Antiochus  IV  onwards  is  the 
representation  of  the  radiant  head  of  the  monarch  (Plate  26,  7-8,  An- 
tiochus VI). 

In  a discussion  with  Frank  M.  Cross  about  the  identification  of  the 
“star”  and  the  presence  of  the  diadem,  Cross  pointed  out  that  he  too 
had  long  wondered  if  the  “star”  with  its  center  dot  might  not  indeed  be 
an  abstract  representation  of  the  monarchal  head  employed  by  Jannaeus 
in  deference  to  the  Jewish  reluctance  to  portray  human  figures.  A study 
of  the  Anchor/Diadem  and  the  Anchor/Radiant  and  the  radiant  head 
with  diadem  portrayed  on  Seleucid  coinage  makes  this  a strong  possibil- 
ity (Plate  26,  9-10).  Again,  a development  from  the  Palaeo-Hebrew 


(1968),  pp.  188-91,  for  a discussion  of  these  coins.  These  are  the  only  dated  Has- 
monaean  coins  found  thus  far.  The  date  of  78  B.C.  is  useful  in  considering  the  style  of 
both  the  anchor  and  the  radiant  found  on  these  coins,  but  should  not  be  considered 
as  the  date  of  initial  issue  of  this  coin  type. 

8 A.  Kindler,  “The  Jaffa  Hoard  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,”  1EJ  4 (1954),  pp.  173-74, 
suggests  these  coins  were  mainly  for  use  in  the  “provinces”  with  the  Palaeo-Hebrew 
coins  struck  and  circulated  in  Jerusalem. 

* David  Jeselsohn,  “Hever  Yehudiin — A New  Jewish  Coin,”  PEQ  112  (1980), 
p.  16;  Kindler  (above,  n.  7),  p.  172,  nn.  2-6;  and  David  Hendin,  A Guide  to  Ancient 
Jewish  Coins  (New  York,  1976),  p.  15. 
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Anchor/Diadem  with  its  actual  representation  of  the  diadem,  to  the  yet 
more  abstracted  Aramaic  Anchor/Radiant  with  its  encircling  dots  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  Seleucid  coins  in  question  may  be  suggested. 
Of  course,  the  decision  cannot  be  based  solely  on  this  comparison  of 
types.  Fortunately,  the  remaining  considerations  do  seem  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Anchor/Diadem  series  was  Jannaeus*  initial  issue. 

The  palaeographic  study  of  the  coins  and  the  use  of  the  name  yhwntn 
and  ynln  yield  important  information.10  We  are  fortunate  that  this 
study  reveals  to  us  an  engraver  who  worked  on  all  the  Palaeo-Hebrew 
series  issued  by  Jannaeus.11  We  find  his  work  on  the  Anchor/Diadem 
coins  using  both  yhwntn  (Plate  26,  2)  and  yntn  (Plate  26,  11),  on 
the  “common  series”  coins  using  yhwntn  (Plate  26,  12),  on  the  Anchor/ 
Lily  coins  using  yhwntn  (Plate  26,  4),  and  on  the  common  series  coins 
using  yntn  overstruck  on  the  Anchor/Lily  coins  (Plate  26,  13).12  The 
switch  from  yhwntn  to  yntn  by  this  engraver  was  merely  a space  saving 
device  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  religious  qualms  about  the  tetra- 
grammaton.13  The  use  of  ynln  allowed  the  engraver  to  place  just  one  letter 
between  each  ray  of  the  star,  rather  than  doubling  the  ml  of  hmlk  and 
the  hw  or  wn  of  yhwntn  as  required  when  the  archaic  spelling  was 
employed  (Plate  26,  11).  The  relative  scarcity  of  Anchor/Diadem  coins 
with  ynln  suggests  our  engraver  hit  upon  this  idea  shortly  before  he  began 
making  the  dies  to  be  used  to  overstrike  the  Anchor/Lily  series,  and 


10  Ynhdnatan  and  ydnatan  arc  the  same  name.  Inscriptional  evidence  has  revealed 
the  following  development:  yahu  > *yaw  with  the  syncope  of  the  intervocalic  h; 
in  the  post-exilic  period  *aw  > 6 in  Judaea.  In  the  Hasmonaean  era  both  forms  were 
pronounced  ydnatan.  See  F.  M.  Cross  and  D.  N.  Freedman,  Early  Hebrew  Ortho- 
graphy (New  Haven,  1952),  pp.  48,  57.  Cf.  H.  Mine,  “Yehohanan,  the  High  Priest," 
SAN  8 (1977),  p.  33. 

11  This  refers  to  the  coins  found  in  the  two  collections  used  to  prepare  the  initial 
study  together  with  other  published  examples.  Meshorer  has  spoken  of  series  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  Hendin  or  ANS  collections  and  which  have  not  yet  been  published. 

12  Fig.  1 gives  the  exact  rendering  of  the  Palaeo-Hebrew  on  the  ANS  and  Hendin 
coins  which  are  the  work  of  Engraver  I.  For  a detailed  analysis  of  the  characteristics 
and  development  of  Engraver  I’s  style  see  my  paper  on  file  at  the  ANS  (above,  n.  2). 

13  Cf.  the  query  by  H.  Mine  on  this  point  in  “Some  Rare  and  Unusual  Jewish 
Coins,”  SAN  10  (1979),  p.  13. 
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simply  continued  to  use  it  on  the  new  series.14  One  would  have  expected 
ywntn  in  accordance  with  the  plene  orthography  of  the  day.  However, 
thus  far  the  author  knows  of  only  two  such  common  series  coins.15 
Again,  this  information  in  itself  does  not  solve  the  problem,  but  acts  as 
yet  another  pointer  in  the  right  direction  as  we  turn  to  the  question  of 
historical  events. 

Why  was  the  Anchor/Lily  series  overstruck  and  the  Palm  Branch/Lily 
series  melted  down?16  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  use  of  yhwntn  or 
yntn.  If  this  were  the  case,  one  would  expect  all  coins  bearing  yhwntn 
to  have  been  recalled.  Nor  can  it  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  title 
“king”  appearing  in  Palaeo-Hebrew.17  Once  again,  one  would  expect  all 
the  Anchor/Diadem  coins  to  have  been  recalled.  Rather,  as  Meshorer 
suggested  in  a conversation,  someone  for  some  reason  did  not  like  these 

14  C.  Lambert,  “A  Hoard  of  Jewish  Bronze  Coins  from  Ophel,”  PEQ  59  (1927), 
pp.  184-88,  published  four  such  coins.  The  ANS  has  one  (Plate  26,  11). 

15  Both  in  the  Mine  collection,  one  of  which  he  published  (above,  n.  13),  p.  14. 

16  We  are  fortunate  that  the  decision  was  made  to  overstrike  the  Anchor/Lily 
coins  rather  than  to  recast  them.  Meshorer  believes  that  the  great  number  of  over- 
struck  coins  in  relation  to  those  few  which  were  missed  in  the  recall  suggests  this  was 
an  extensive  issue,  far  too  great  to  have  been  stored  at  the  mint  and  then  overstruck 
prior  to  issue  (conversation  of  25  July  1979).  Had  the  Anchor/Lily  coins  been  melted 
down  as  the  Palm  Branch/Lily  coins  seem  to  have  been,  we  might  have  been  locked 
forever  into  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  this  was  a rare  “limited  special  edition” 
rather  than  the  extensive  issues  the  overstriking  reveals  them  to  have  been. 

17  Opposition  to  the  use  of  the  title  “king"  by  the  Hasmonaeans  often  has  been 
suggested,  see  Joseph  Meyshan,  “Jewish  Coins  in  Ancient  Historiography,”  PEQ  96 
(1964),  p.  49.  Such  arguments  have  missed  the  true  point  of  contention.  As  a reading 
of  Josephus  (AJ  13.10.5-7;  13.13.5  and  BJ  1.2.8;  1.4. 4-6)  and  a recognition  of  the 
struggle  for  power  between  the  priestly  houses,  especially  as  highlighted  in  the  Qum- 
ran  writings,  indicate,  the  real  problem  was  the  usurpation  of  the  office  of  High 
Priest  by  the  Hasmonaeans  and  the  displacement  of  the  legitimate  Zadokite  house. 
Even  when  Josephus  speaks  directly  to  the  opposition  of  the  “nation”  to  being  ruled 
by  a king,  the  reason  for  the  opposition  was  that  “it  was  the  custom  of  their  country 
to  obey  the  priests  of  the  God  who  was  venerated  by  them...”  (AJ  14.3.2).  Surely, 
the  Hasmonaeans  had  not  failed  to  understand  that  the  source  of  their  authority  was 
the  office  of  High  Priest.  For  a discussion  of  the  priestly  rivalry  and  parties  in  Judaea 
at  this  period  see  F.  M.  Cross,  “The  Early  History  of  the  Apocalyptic  Community  at 
Qumran,”  Canaanite  Myth  and  Hebrew  Epic  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1973),  pp.  326-46; 
and  Paul  D.  Hanson,  “The  Origins  of  the  Post-Exilic  Hierocracy,”  The  Dawn  of  the 
Apocalyptic  (Philadelphia,  1975),  pp.  209-79. 
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series  and  wanted  them  obliterated.  If  the  recall  of  the  Anchor/Lily  and 
the  Palm  Branch/Lily  was  a move  to  placate  the  Pharisees,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  these  coins  were  somehow  connected  with  an  event  that  raised 
bitter  memories  among  the  Pharisees.  E.  W.  Klimowsky  has  shown  that 
the  palm  branch,  among  other  things,  was  a symbol  of  victory  in 
Hasmonaean  times.18  Jannaeus  had  any  number  of  victories  he  might 
have  commemorated,  but  the  end  of  the  six  year  civil  war  in  88  B.C., 
crowned  as  it  was  by  the  crucifixion  of  800  of  Jannaeus’  enemies,  as  well 
as  the  slaughter  of  their  wives  and  children  as  they  hung  there  waiting 
to  die,  draws  one’s  attention.19  If  these  series  were  somehow  connected 
with  this  event  and  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  whether  on  purpose  or  by 
simple  accident  of  timing,  they  would  have  invoked  many  bitter  memo- 
ries.20 A date  of  88  B.C.  allows  enough  time  for  these  originally  large 
issues  to  have  been  struck,  recalled  and  overstruck  or  melted  down  prior 
to  the  end  of  Jannaeus’  reign. 

Overall,  the  evidence  seems  to  point  away  from  the  Anchor/Lily  and 
the  Palm  Branch/Lily  series  and  toward  the  Anchor/Diadem  series  as  the 
initial  issue.  Still  one  must  ask  where  the  common  yhwntn  series  fits 
into  the  scheme. 

The  idea  of  a joint  issue  with  the  Anchor/Diadem  series  is  possible,  but 
until  further  evidence  is  available,  it  is  probably  best  to  suggest  the 
common  series  began  shortly  after  and  continued  to  be  struck  concurrent- 
ly with  the  Anchor/Diadem.  The  title  of  High  Priest  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Hasmonaeans.  This  office  was  the  major  source  of  their 
authority.  Josephus  reports  that,  in  the  reigns  of  both  John  Hyrcanus  I 
and  Alexander  Jannaeus,  the  suggestion  that  the  ruler  was  unfit  to  be 
High  Priest  and  should  content  himself  with  governing  the  nation  led  to 
bloodshed.21 

18  “Symbols  on  Ancient  Jewish  Coins,"  The  Dale  and  Meaning  of  Ancient  Jewish 
Coins  and  Symbols  (Jerusalem,  1958),  p.  89.  Cf.  Paul  Romanoff,  Jewish  Symbols  on 
Ancient  Jewish  Coins  (Philadelphia,  1944),  pp.  16-19. 

19  Josephus,  AJ  13.14.2. 

20  Josephus  related  that  once  the  Pharisees  came  to  power  under  Alexandra  they 
began  to  murder  the  supporters  of  Jannaeus  in  the  streets  (AJ  13.16.2).  Actually, 
the  symbolism  of  the  Palm  Branch  matters  little  if  these  coins  were  connected  with 
the  end  of  the  civil  war,  whatever  the  original  reason  and  symbolism  behind  their  issue. 

21  Josephus,  AJ  13.10.5-7;  13.13.5  and  BJ  1.2.8;  1.14.4-6. 
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The  following  summary  of  the  initial  issue  of  coins  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus  and  a relative  chronology  of  the  remaining  issues  is  suggested 
by  the  above  analysis  and  the  full  paleographic  study  of  the  Hasmonaean 
coins  in  the  American  Numismatic  Society  and  in  the  Hendin  collections. 

ca.  100  B.C.22  The  Anchor/Diadem  and  the  common  yhwntn  were 
issued,  either  jointly,  or  with  the  latter  following  shortly 
after  the  former  and  continuing  concurrently.  The  rela- 
tive scarcity  of  Anchor/Diadem  coins  with  yntn  suggests 
this  was  a later  development  occurring  slightly  before 
the  recall  of  the  Anchor/Lily  and  the  Palm  Branch/Lily 
series. 

ca.  95  B.C.  The  Anchor/Radiant  series  and  its  variations  began  to  be 
issued  for  use  in  the  provinces.  Some  time  after  95  B.C., 
the  lead  coins  with  Aramaic  inscriptions  and  the  small 
anchor  in  the  solid  circle  began  to  be  struck. 

ca.  88  B.C.  The  Anchor/Lily  and  the  Palm  Branch/Lily  were  issued 
in  celebration  of  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  civil  war. 

ca.  79  B.C.  In  a move  to  placate  the  Pharisees,  the  Anchor/Lily  and 
Palm  Branch/Lily  series  were  recalled.  The  Anchor/ 
Lily  coins  were  overstruck  using  common  yriln  dies  cut 
by  engraver  I. 

22  The  date  of  ca.  100  B.C.  may  be  a little  too  early  if  Meshorer's  attribution  and 
date  are  correct  for  the  coin  of  Antiochus  VIII  (above,  n.  3). 
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CARACALLA  OR  ELAGABALUS? 

THE  IMPERIAL  IMAGO  AT  THE  GREEK  MINT 
OF  MAGNESIA  AD  MAEANDRUM 

(Plates  27-28)  Kenneth  W.  Harl 

At  dawn  on  the  sixteenth  of  May  218,  a crowd  of  legionaries,  auxiliaries 
and  civilians  gathered  at  Raphaneae  hailed  as  emperor  the  boy- 
priest  of  Emesa’s  sun,  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus,  and  the  new  ruler 
adopted  the  full  titulature  Imperator  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Pius  Felix  Augustus.1  The  new  emperor’s  grandmother,  Julia  Maesa, 
had  carefully  staged  the  dramatic  scene  and  within  six  weeks  restored 
the  fortunes  of  the  Severan  house.  Besides  lavish  bribes  and  promises 
coaxing  soldiers  and  populace  to  receive  her  grandson  as  the  true  heir 
to  Caracalla,  she  also  had  fed  the  soldiers  the  rumor  that  Elagabalus 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  their  darling  Caracalla.2  The  story  was 
plausible  because,  apparently,  Elagabalus  did  bear  some  resemblance  to 
his  cousin  Caracalla.3  Julia  Maesa’s  propaganda  proved  so  effective  that 
sorting  out  the  official  documents  of  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  has 
produced  more  than  a few  scholarly  headaches.  The  pitfalls  of  mistaking 
Caracalla  for  Elagabalus  (or  vice  versa)  are  nowhere  more  evident  than 
in  the  field  of  “Greek  imperial”  coins. 

1  SHA  Macr.  9.1-6,  SHA  Elag.  1.4-7;  Herodian  5.3.9-12  and  Dio  78.30.2-31.4. 
For  chronology  see  RE  18,  s.v.  “M.  Opellius  Macrinus,”  cols.  540-43  (Petrikovits). 

1 give  my  deepest  thanks  for  the  assistance  and  photos  sent  by  Sabine  Schultz. 
My  special  thanks  also  to  William  E.  Metcalf,  Ramsay  MacMullen,  Naphtali  Lewis, 
J.  J.  Pollitt,  Christopher  Howgego  and  John  J.  Phillips. 

2 Herodian  5.3.10;  SHA  Car.  9.2,  Macr.  9.4,  14.2  and  15.2,  and  SHA  Elag. 
1.4;  Dio  78.31.3  and  32.2-3.  For  his  name  on  coinage,  see  RMCRE  5,  pp. 
ccxxxi-ccxxxii. 

3 Dio  78.32.2. 
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Sabine  Schultz  has  recently  published  an  admirable  catalogue  of  coins 
minted  by  the  Ionian  city  of  Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum  during  the  im- 
perial age.4  Magnesian  coins  bearing  the  name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
have  long  been  confused  between  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus,  and,  in 
general,  few  sound  criteria  have  been  established  for  distinguishing  the 
civic  coins  of  Caracalla  from  those  of  Elagabalus.5  Schulz  lists  29  obverse 
dies  with  the  name  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  attributes  25  of  these  to 
Caracalla.  She  subdivides  19  of  the  25  obverse  dies  attributed  to  Cara- 
calla into  three  successive  groups  of  portrait  busts,  as  follows* 

Group  1 (8  dies):  Obverse  dies  1,  3,  6,  6A,  6B,  9,  12  and  13. 

These  are  the  earliest  issues  showing  a young 
bust  of  the  emperor,  beardless  and  styled 
AVT(OKPATQP)  = IMPERATOR.  The  coins 
are  dated  by  Schultz,  to  198-204. 

Group  2 (6  dies):  Obverse  dies  2,  10,  14,  17,  18  and  20.  These 

busts  also  portray  a young  emperor,  but  with 
a sprouting  beard  and  slightly  more  mature 
features.  The  group  also  is  dated  to  198-204, 
but  after  Group  1. 

Group  3 (5  dies):  Obverse  dies  4,  5,  8,  11  and  12A.  These  busts 

show  the  unmistakable  mature,  brutish  features 
of  Caracalla  with  a full  beard,  and  are  dated 
to  209-17. 

Schultz  also  notes  four  “atypical”  portraits  (obverse  dies  7,  10A,  16 
and  16A)  which  she  hesitates  to  date  and  she  does  not  classify  two 

4 See  S.  Schultz,  Diz  mUnzprdgung  von  Magnesia  am  Maunder  in  der  rdmischen 
Kaiserzeit  (Hildesheim,  1975),  hereafter  cited  as  Schultz. 

5 See  remarks  of  A.  Abaecherli-Boyce,  “Caracalla  as  Severus,”  ANSMN  8 (1958), 
pp.  81-98.  For  confusion  over  Magnesia’s  coins  with  the  name  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, note  that  SNGvAulock  2051  (=  Schultz,  no.  162),  2052  (=  Schultz,  no.  168) 
and  2053  (=  Schultz,  no.  178);  SNGFitz  4519  (=  Schultz,  no.  178)  were  all  attributed 
to  Elagabalus  until  Schultz  reassigned  them  to  Caracalla.  See,  however.  O.  Kern, 
Die  lnschriflen  von  Magnesia  am  Maeander  (Berlin,  1900),  pp.  xxiv-xxv,  and  “Be- 
amtennamen,”  rev.  ed.,  p.  95,  who  attributed  all  eponymous  coins  in  name  of  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus  to  Caracalla. 

• See  Schultz,  pp.  29-30. 
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obverse  dies  (15  and  19),  though  the  features  and  fairly  thick  beard 
would  mark  them  as  later  busts7 8  (see  Plates  27-28  and  Table  5,  below, 
p.  178). 

This  scheme  for  the  coinage  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  leaves  few  coins 
minted  at  Magnesia  for  Elagabalus  of  which  one  bears  a young  portrait; 
the  rest,  depicting  him  with  whiskers,  are  classified  as  later  issues,  220- 
22.®  Her  classification  of  the  coins  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  is  based 
upon  the  general  appearance  and  style  of  the  obverse  dies.  A close 
examination  of  the  dies  of  the  youthful  Caracalla  and  of  Elagabalus  is, 
unfortunately,  inconclusive.  Portraits  of  Caracalla’s  Group  1 and  2 
busts  show  many  general  similarities  in  features,  but  it  is  not  clear  which 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  any  particular  die  is  intended  to  depict.  Schultz 
has  applied  her  stylistic  distinctions  without  giving  sufficient  consider- 
ation to  the  process  by  which  a die  came  to  be  as  well  as  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  names  of  local  magistrates  on  the  reverses  of  most  larger 
denominations. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  neither  inscriptions  nor  literary  sources 
which  shed  any  light  upon  what  authority  provided  local  die  cutters 
with  portrait  models  ( laurealae  imagines)  or  titulature  for  each  new 
emperor.  Schultz  notes  that  Magnesia  obtained  many  of  her  dies  from, 
or  more  accurately  in  my  view,  employed  the  same  engravers  as,  the 
“Ephesian”  workshop.9  Even  if  we  accept  the  Kraft  theory  of  cen- 
tralized workshops,  which  would  simplify  the  process,  inaccurate 
portrait  busts  and  peculiarities  in  imperial  titulature  turn  up  on  Greek 
imperial  coins  for  a number  of  emperors.  For  example,  several  Anatolian 
cities,  upon  learning  of  the  proclamation  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  issued 
coins  for  both  emperors,  but  the  junior  partner  Gallienus  was  rendered 
beardless  and  with  the  title  Caesar.10  The  coins  were,  in  all  probability, 

7 See  Schultz,  pi.  13,  203,  and  13,  209.2  for  examples  of  unclassified  obverse  dies 
15  and  19. 

8 See  Schultz,  p.  30,  and  no.  224-25  for  obverse  die  4,  the  young  bust  of  Elagabalus. 

9 See  Schultz,  pp.  16-17,  and  K.  Kraft,  Das  System  der  kaiserzeitlichen  Milnz- 
prdgung  in  Kleinasien  (Berlin,  1972),  pp.  29-35. 

10  At  Ephesus,  see  ZfN  12  (1885),  p.  318,  no.  9,  which  styles  him  as  TAAAIHNOCK. 
At  Nysa,  see  BMCLydia,  pp.  185-86,  nos.  74-79,  SNGCopLydia  332-34,  SNGvAu- 
lock  3055-56  and  SNGFitz  4908,  and  at  Tralles,  see  BMCLydia,  p.  361,  nos.  203-4, 
SNGCopLydia  706-11  and  SNGvAulock  3298-99  and  8289  for  FIO  AIKINN  TAA- 
AIHNOC  K. 
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the  work  of  a single  engraver  who  was  drawing  upon  the  earlier  pair, 
Trebonianus  Gallus  and  Volusian  as  models  for  the  new  imperial  team. 
Other  mints  correctly  named  Gallienus  as  Augustus,  but  still  show  him  as 
a beardless  youth.11  At  such  important  centers  as  Nicomedia  and  Tarsus, 
die  cutters  employed  identical  obverse  busts  for  Valerian  and  Gallienus 
and  distinguished  them  by  applying  the  appropriate  imperial  titles.12 
Short  cuts  and  blunders  are  not  restricted  to  Valerian  and  Gallienus. 
There  are  the  well  known  cases  of  Pitane  using  the  personal  name  of 
Berissimus  for  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Ceretapa  Bassianus  for  Caracalla.13 
Three  dies  employed  at  three  Lydian  towns,  apparently  the  work  of  one 
die  cutter,  rendered  Plautilla  as  Plautiana,  a feminine  form  invented 
from  her  father’s  name,  while  later  a die  cutter  operating  for  a number  of 
cities  bungled  Salonina  as  Chrysogone.14  On  coins  of  Pisidian  Antioch 
the  names  of  Volusian  and  Valerian  are  meaningless  jumbles  of  letters 
and  their  portraits  are  virtually  indistinguishable.15 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  local  die  cutters  from  Augustus  on  had  not 
aimed  for  the  same  realism  as  their  contemporaries  at  Rome.16  Their 


11  See  at  Nicomedia,  SNGvAulock  7142-47;  at  Lydian  Tripolis,  SNGvAulock  3326; 
at  Hierapolis,  SNGvAulock  3669;  at  Corcyus,  Cilicia,  SNGvAulock  5688;  at  Syedra, 
Cilicia,  SNGvAulock  5905;  at  Tarsus,  SNGFitz  5348  and  SNGCopCilicia  410  and  at 
Neocaesarea,  Pontus,  RGA2,  vol.  1,  p.  131,  no.  74,  and  SNGCop Bosphorus  200. 

12  Compare  SNGvAulock  7135-37  (Valerian)  to  7142  (Gallienus)  and  compare 
7139  (Valerian)  to  7143  (Gallienus)  at  Nicomedia.  At  Tarsus,  compare  SNGvAulock 
6077  (Valerian)  to  SNGFilz  5348  (Gallienus)  and  SNGCopCilicia  408  (Valerian)  to 
410  (Gallienus). 

13  For  Marcus  Aurelius,  see  BMCMysia , p.  173,  no.  19:  AVPH  KA1CAP 
BHPICIMOC.  For  Caracalla,  see  ZfN  1890,  p.  20,  and  pi.  2,  12:  AVT  KAI  M 
A V AN  BACCIANOC.  Both  names  are  attested  in  literary  sources;  see  PIR  l2,  p.  120, 
no.  687,  and  RE  2,  s.v.  “M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,”  col.  2435,  respectively. 

14  For  Plautilla,  see  Kraft  (above,  n.  9),  p.  52,  and  pi.  71,  63a  (Acrasus)  and  63b 
(Thyatira);  pi.  71,  66  (Acrasus)  and  pi.  71,  67  (Hypaepa).  For  Salonina,  see  Kraft, 
p.  95. 

16  See  B.  Levick,  “The  Coinage  of  Pisidian  Antioch  in  the  Third  Century  A.D.” 
NC  1966,  pp.  49-50. 

16  See  M.  Grant,  From  Imperium  to  Auctorilas : A Historical  Study  of  the  Aes 
Coinage  in  the  Roman  Empire , 49  B.C-A.D . 14  (Cambridge,  1946),  pp.  328-30,  and 
D.  J.  MacDonald,  Coins  from  Aphrodisias , BAR  Supp.  Series  9 (Oxford,  1976), 

p.  26. 
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coinage  was  for  a Greek  audience  long  accustomed  to  more  idealized  or 
even  stylized  depictions  of  their  rulers.  Although  first  century  civic  coins 
yield  instances  where  portraits  imitated  those  found  on  contemporary 
imperial  coins,  civic  coins  show  growing  stylization  and  linear  treatment 
of  obverse  busts,  reverse  figures  and  letter  forms.17  In  the  later  third 
century,  a linear,  stylized  approach  became  quite  prevalent,  perhaps  in 
part  because  it  would  facilitate  the  engraving  of  dies  by  a Greek  city 
hard  pressed  to  keep  track  of  the  names,  let  alone  the  faces,  of  each  new 
all-saving  emperor. 

In  sum,  errors  and  shortcuts  should  warn  us  that  die-sharing  among 
Anatolian  cities  need  not  imply  a tightly  supervised  network  promptly 
delivering  to  engravers  the  imago  of  each  emperor.  However  Magnesia 
secured  her  dies,  we  cannot  be  sure  how  accurately  the  engravers  wrere 
informed  about  the  emperor’s  likeness.  The  confusion  between  Caracalla 
and  Elagabalus  could  result  from  deliberate  stylization,  ignorance  of  the 
features  of  Elagabalus  which  could  lead  to  copying  a younger  version  of 
Caracalla  as  the  closest  approximation  of  the  new  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
or  because  the  features  of  the  two  imperial  cousins  were  so  similar. 
In  any  case,  the  style  of  obverse  portraits  alone  is  insufficient  and  we  are 
required  to  turn  to  other  evidence. 

Unfortunately,  the  smaller  aes  in  the  name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
are  devilishly  difficult  to  identify  because  they  lack  eponyms  or  topical 
scenes  on  their  reverses,  forcing  us  to  depend  solely  on  the  portrait  bust. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reverses  of  many  larger  coins,  Schultz’s  denomina- 
tions six  and  five,  bear  the  names  of  eponymous  magistrates  which 
can  assist  in  identifying  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  As  an  aid  in  that 
endeavor,  a list  of  all  eponyms  appearing  on  coins  from  Septimius 
Severus  through  Elagabalus,  as  classified  by  Schultz,  is  presented  in 
Table  1. 


17  See  Kraft  (above,  n.  9),  pp.  15-19,  for  stylistic  evolution.  For  civic  aes  imitating 
imperial  issues  in  the  Julio-Claudian  period,  see  Grant  (above,  n.  16),  pp.  467-68, 
and  \V.  Trillmich,  Fami  lien  propaganda  der  Kaiser  Caligula  und  Claudius  (Berlin, 
1978),  pp.  132-36.  For  the  Severan  period,  see  A.  Johnson,  “Review-Article: 
New  Problems  for  Old:  Konrad  Kraft  on  Die-Sharing  in  Asia  Minor,"  JVC  1974, 
p.  204. 
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Table  1 


Eponyms  Appearing  on  Coins  Issued  at  Magnesia  from  193  to  222 


Obverse: 


Reverse: 


Septimius  Severus 


Julia  Domna 
Geta 

Caracalla,  Group  1 


Caracalla,  Group  2 
Caracalla,  Group  3 


Caracalla,  Atypical 
Elagabalus 
Julia  Maesa 


Onesimus  (Schultz  no.  142,  148) 

Gratus  (143) 

M.  . . (144) 

. . . son  of  Eutychion  (145) 

Pallianus  (147) 

Flavius  Bassus  (153) 

Eponym  illegible  (152) 

Aurelius  Tatianus  (214) 

Gratus  (216) 

Onesimus  (158) 

Aurelius  Aristocles  (161,  174,  175) 

M.  Aurelius  Hyllus  (162,  176,  177,  187) 

M.  Aurelius  Philoumenus  (164,  168,  178,  188) 
Secundus  (165,  166,  182-186) 

M.  Aurelius  Euboulus  (172) 

. . . son  of  Eutyches  (181) 

. . . son  of  Soticus  (189) 

None 

Aurelius  Amenarus  (163) 

M.  Aurelius  Ameptus  (167) 

Demonicus  (179) 

Flavius  Bassus  (180) 

Secundus  (173) 

None 

M.  Aurelius  Hyllus  (229,  230) 

Flavius  Terentius  (231) 

M.  Aurelius  Philoumenus  (232) 

M.  Aurelius  Euboulus  (233,  234) 

Secundus  (235) 


The  names  of  12  magistrates,  all  of  them  grammaieis,  survive  on  coins 
Schultz  attributes  to  Caracalla.18  Eight  of  these  men  are  named  on 
reverses  of  coins  whose  obverse  die  belongs  to  Group  1 ; the  other  four, 


18  Schultz,  pp.  23-24,  30  and  70-76. 
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to  Group  3.  One  of  the  men  named  on  a Group  1 coin  also  is  named  on  a 
coin  classified  as  “atypical.”  No  names  appear  on  coins  with  Group  2 
busts.19 

The  eponyms  on  Group  3 busts  are  associated  with  obverse  dies  por- 
traying a mature,  bearded  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  which  clearly  depict 
Caracalla,  not  Elagabalus.20  Two  of  the  magistrates,  Demonicus  and 
Flavius  Bassus,  share  obverse  die  8 of  Caracalla,  suggesting  that  they 
either  held  the  secretaryship  together  or  in  succession  sometime  during 
the  sole  reign  of  Caracalla.21  Flavius  Bassus  is  also  named  on  a coin 
depicting  an  elderly  Julia  Domna,  while  the  name  of  Demonicus  might 
possibly  be  restored  to  another  coin  of  Julia  Domna  with  a similar  older 
bust.22  The  coins  of  Aurelius  Amenarus  and  M.  Aurelius  Ameptus  share 
obverse  die  4 and  belong  together,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not 
their  coins  form  an  issue  separate  from  those  of  Flavius  Bassus  and 
Demonicus.23  Absence  of  these  four  names  from  the  surviving  coins  of 
Septimius  Severus,  Geta  and  Plautilla  point  to  a date  after  212,  quite 
possibly  214-17  during  Caracalla’s  Parthian  campaign.24 

The  evidence  of  eponyms  associated  with  Group  1 busts  is  more 
complex.  Only  Onesimus,  out  of  the  eight  grammateis,  is  also  named  on 

19  It  should  be  noted  that  except  for  obverse  die  2,  all  other  Group  2 bust  obverse 
dies  are  for  small  denomination  coins  on  which  eponyms  are  omitted  due  to  the 
constraints  of  space.  Note  Schultz,  p.  72,  describes  a coin  with  the  eponym  €ni  TPA 
AVP  ATIOAAQNIO  ( = Hirsch  25,  Nov.  29, 1909,  2163),  but  assigns  no  number  and 
cannot  identify  either  the  obverse  or  reverse  die.  See  Schultz,  p.  128,  no.  58,  for  an 
uncertain  coin  of  a magistrate  Primus. 

20  See  Schultz,  pi.  12,  167  (V.  4)  and  180  (V.  8). 

21  Schultz,  no.  179  and  no.  180. 

22  For  Flavius  Bassus,  see  Schultz,  no.  153,  and  compare  similarities  of  eponym  and 
type  no.  189  (Caracalla).  Coin  no.  152  (Julia  Domna)  bears  the  incomplete  eponym 
Em  rPA  . . . and  the  reverse  type  of  Leto,  which  is  very  similar  to  Caracalla’s  coin 
no.  179  showing  the  name  Demonicus.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  restore  Demonicus 
as  the  eponym  for  no.  152.  For  Domna’s  obverse  bust,  see  pi.  11,  152  (V.  1)  and  153 
(V.  2),  which  Schultz  (p.  29)  would  date  before  A.D.  213  on  the  basis  of  coiffure. 

23  See  Schultz,  nos  163  and  167. 

24  For  activity  of  civic  mints  in  214-17,  see  T.  B.  Jones,  "A  Numismatic  Riddle: 
The  So-called  Greek  Imperials,”  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
107  (Philadelphia,  1963),  pp.  332-33. 
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coins  of  Septimius  Severus,  and,  in  fact,  the  reverse  die  naming  Onesimus 
on  a coin  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  is  also  combined  with  an  obverse  die 
of  Septimius  Severus.25  Without  question  the  coins  of  Onesimus  naming 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  are  intended  to  represent  Caracalla.  The  unknown 
son  of  Eutyches,  whose  full  name  is  not  legible,  appears  on  a coin  of  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus  and  he  is  tentatively  identified  by  Schultz  as  the  son 
of  Eutychion  named  on  a coin  of  Septimius.2®  Since  both  legends  lack 
the  name  and  provide  different  patronymics,  the  identification  of  the 
son  of  Eutyches  as  the  same  man  as  the  son  of  Eutychion  need  not,  and 
probably  should  not,  be  accepted  without  further  evidence.  None  of  the 
six  remaining  magistrates  (Aurelius  Aristocles,  M.  Aurelius  Euboulus, 
M.  Aurelius  Philoumenus,  M.  Aurelius  Hyllus,  Secundus  and  the  son  of 
Soticus)  appears  on  coins  minted  for  other  members  of  the  family  of 
Caracalla.  Quite  peculiarly,  four  of  them  are  named  on  coins  of  Julia 
Maesa:  Secundus,  Euboulus,  Philoumenus  and  Hyllus.  Schultz  resolves 
this  paradox  by  concluding  that  these  four  men,  as  a group  repeated  in 
218-22,  an  office  they  had  held  together  in  198-204.27  If,  however,  we 
tabulate  the  combinations  of  obverse  dies  used  with  reverse  dies  bearing 
the  names  of  eponymous  magistrates  assigned  by  Schultz  to  198-204  and 
to  212-22,  the  results  are  quite  illuminating. 

It  is  clear  from  Table  2 that  Onesimus’  coinage  for  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
shares  no  obverse  die  with  any  other  magistrate  and  his  name  is  not 
repeated  on  coins  of  Julia  Maesa.  Instead,  as  noted  earlier,  the  reverse 
die  naming  Onesimus  on  the  coin  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  is  shared  by  a 
coin  of  Septimius  Severus.  In  addition,  obverse  die  1 of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus  was  employed  with  reverses  which  name  no  eponymous 
magistrates  but  celebrate  homonoia  between  Ephesus  and  Magnesia. 
This  event  also  is  commemorated  on  coins  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Geta, 
as  well  as  on  a Group  2 bust  coin  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Die  links, 
the  homonoia  reverse  theme,  and  eponyms  associate,  probably  as  a single 


25  See  Schulz,  p.  67,  no.  142  (Septimius  Severus),  and  p.  70,  no.  158  (Caracalla). 

26  See  Schultz,  no.  145  (Septimius  Severus)  and  no.  181  (Caracalla),  plus  comments 
on  pp.  29-30. 

27  Schuitz,  p.  30. 
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Table  2 


Combinations  of  Obverse  Dies  with  Reverse  Dies 
Bearing  Eponyms  Assigned  by  Schultz 
to  198-204  and  to  218-22 

Obverse  Reverse 


M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (“Caracalla”): 


Group  1,  die  1 

Onesimus  (Schultz  no.  158) 

Group  1,  die  3 

M.  Aurelius  Philoumenus  (164,  168) 
M.  Aurelius  Hyllus  (162) 

Aurelius  Aristocles  (161) 

Secundus  (165,  166) 

Group  1,  die  6 

M.  Aurelius  Philoumenus  (178,  188) 
M.  Aurelius  Hyllus  (176,  177,  187) 
Aurelius  Aristocles  (174) 

Secundus  (182,  184-186) 

M.  Aurelius  Euboulus  (172) 

. . . son  of  Soticus  (189) 

Group  1,  die  6A 

Aurelius  Aristocles  (175) 
Secundus  (183) 

. . . son  of  Eutyches  (181) 

Group  1,  die  6B 

M.  Aurelius  Hyllus  (177) 

Atypical,  die  7 

Secundus  (173) 

Julia  Maesa : 

Group  1,  die  1 

M.  Aureoius  Hyllus  (229,  230) 

M.  Aurelius  Euboulus  (233,  234) 
Secundus  (235) 

Group  2,  die  2 

Flavius  Terentius  (231) 

Group  1,  die  3 

M.  Aurelius  Philoumenus  (232) 

issue,  coins  using  obverse  dies  1 and  5 of  Septimius  Severus,  obverse  dies 
1 and  2 of  Geta  and  obverse  dies  1 and  2 of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  now 
identified  as  Caracalla,  as  shown  on  Table  3. 
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Table  3 

Relationship  of  Caracalla  Obverse  Dies  1 and  2 
with  Coins  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Geta 


Obverse  Dies * 


Reverse  Types  or  E pony  ms 


Obverse  Dies 


•Die  and  coin  numbers  are  those  of  Schultz.  Solid  lines  denote  shared  dies;  broken 
lines  denote  similar  reverse  types  or  the  same  eponyms  shared. 

This  classification  would  suggest  that  Onesimus  was  a colleague  of  three 
other  men:  Pallianus,  named  on  coins  of  Septimius  Severus;  Aurelius 
Tatianus,  named  on  coins  of  Geta;  and  Gratus,  named  on  coins  of  both 
Septimius  and  Geta.  Since  Geta,  on  these  coins,  is  styled  as  Augustus, 
the  issue  should  belong  to  the  years  209-1 1,  i.e.  after  Geta’s  elevation  to 
Augustus  and  before  the  death  of  Septimius,  and  not  to  198-204  as 
implied  by  Schultz’  classification  based  on  the  style  and  appearance  of 
Caracalla’s  bust. 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  more  puzzling  point,  the  remaining 
seven  magistrates  found  on  Group  1 bust  coins  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
Die  links  among  these  seven  magistrates,  as  shown  in  Table  2,  would 
suggest  that  they  held  office  and  coined  simultaneously  rather  than 
successively.  All  four  men  named  on  the  reverses  of  coins  employing 
obverse  die  3 appear  in  conjunction  with  obverse  die  6.  Aurelius  Aristo- 
cles  connects  dies  3,  6 and  6A;  Secundus  connects  3,  6,  6A  and  7 and 
Hyllus  connects,  3,  6 and  6B.  This  relationship  is  illustrated  by  Table  4. 
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Table  4 


Relationship  of  Select  Obverse  Dies 
of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  with  Reverse  Eponyms 


Obverse 

Obverse 

Obverse 

Obverse 

Obverse 

Die  3 

Die  6 

Die  6 A 

Die  6B 

Die  7 

M.  Aurelius 

M.  Aurelius 

Philoumenus 

Philoumenus 

— 

— 

— 

M.  Aurelius 

M.  Aurelius 

M.  Aurelius 

Hyllus 

Hyllus 

— 

Hyllus 

— 

Aurelius 

Aurelius 

Aurelius 

Aristocles 

Aristocles 

Aristocles 

— 

— 

Secundus 

Secundus 

Secundus 

— 

Secundus 

M.  Aurelius 

— 

Euboulus 

— 

— 

— 

Son  of  Soticus 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Son  of  Eutyches  — 

— 

In  short,  it  seems  that  we  are  dealing  with  a commission  of  at  least 
seven  men  or  perhaps  several  smaller  teams  of  two  or  three  magistrates 
■who  shared  obverse  dies  in  succession.  Four  of  the  seven,  as  noted 
previously,  also  are  named  on  coins  of  Julia  Maesa.  It  seems  likely 
that  at  least  three  of  the  five  grammateis  whose  names  appear  on  the 
coins  of  Julia  Maesa,  those  who  share  her  die  no.  1,  coined  simultaneously, 
and  perhaps  the  other  two  coined  as  part  of  the  same  board.  Although 
the  details  of  the  operation  of  the  grammateis  are  lost  to  us,  the  coinage 
indicates  that  we  have  a commission  of  at  least  seven  men  for  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus  and  perhaps  as  many  as  five  for  Julia  Maesa.  This  arrange- 
ment is  the  norm  for  eponymous  issues  at  Magnesia  for  Severus  Alexander 
and  later  emperors.  In  particular,  the  seven  magistrates  named  on  coins 
under  Maximinus  and  the  twelve  named  under  Gordian  III  are  so  closely 
associated  by  obverse  die  links  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  magistrates 
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during  these  short  reigns  not  to  have  formed  a board  or  group  of  boards.*8 
Similar  commissions  can  be  demonstrated  at  other  mints  of  Asia  as  well.** 
If  this  is  so,  then  is  it  likely  that  the  same  four  men  coined  for  Caracalla 
ca.  A.D.  200  and  then  nearly  20  years  later  constituted  part  of  another 
commission  for  Julia  Maesa? 

There  are  instances  where  two  separate  issues  of  coins  bear  the  name  of 
the  same  magistrate.  These  examples,  however,  involve  a single  individ- 
ual and  usually  there  is  a relatively  short  lapse  of  time  between  his  first 
and  second  tenure  of  office.30  Two  examples  come  from  Magnesia.  An 
Aurelius  Tychicus  coined  for  both  Severus  Alexander  and  Maximinus, 
but  this  could  be  during  one  term  of  office  in  the  year  235.31  Photinus 
who  issued  under  Severus  Alexander  perhaps  reappears  on  coins  of 
Gordian  III,  though  this  pair  of  names  could  very  well  represent  a father 
and  a son.32  The  coincidence  of  four  names  appearing  on  Magnesia’s 
issues  for  Caracalla  and  Julia,  separated  by  two  decades,  is  not  impossible 
but  it  is  improbable.  The  improbability  increases  when  we  consider 
that  none  of  the  seven  men  assigned  to  Caracalla’s  issues  of  198-204 
repeated  his  office  on  the  eponymous  issues  which  have  been  reattributed, 
to  209-1 1 and  214-17.  The  repetition  would  come  only  in  218-22  after  a 
suspiciously  long  interval.  The  eponyms  reveal  two  other  points.  Three 
of  the  magistrates — Hyllus,  Euboulus  and  Philoumenus — and  perhaps 
a fourth,  Aristocles,  bear  the  praenomen  and  nomen  M.  Aurelius,  which 
suggests,  though  by  no  means  proves,  that  they  were  beneficiaries  of  the 
Constitutio  Antoniniana  of  212.  The  slender  prosopographical  in- 
formation offered  by  inscriptions  and  non-Severan  coins  at  Magnesia 
would  strengthen  this  hypothesis  because  only  one  usage  of  M.  Aurelius 


28  See  below.  Appendix  1. 

20  For  analogous  examples  at  Nysa  and  Tralles,  see  K.  Regling,  “Nysa  ad  Maean- 
drum,”  JDAI,  Erganzungsheft  10  (Berlin,  1913),  pp.  85-90,  and  “Beamtennamen,” 
rev.  ed.,  pp.  153-54. 

80  See  below,  Appendix  2. 

31  See  Schultz,  nos.  236,  240  and  242-43  (Severus  Alexander)  and  nos.  289,  301 
and  304  (Julia  Mamaea)  and  compare  nos.  316,  319,  321  (Maximinus)  and  nos.  338 
and  350  (Maximus). 

32  See  Schultz,  nos.  296  and  299  (Julia  Mamaea)  and  compare  nos.  406,  428,  430, 
435  and  451  (Gordian  III)  on  which  Photinus  is  styled  TO  B'. 
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can  be  documented  before  212.33  Finally,  and  this  is  the  decisive  point, 
the  eponym  for  M.  Aurelius  Philoumenus  states  quite  clearly,  both  on  his 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  those  of  Julia 
Maesa,  that  he  held  the  secretaryship  for  the  second  time:  im  yg.  M.  Avg. 
< PiAov/xevov  to  fi’.3*  If  Philoumenus  coined  for  both  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus and  Julia  Maesa  in  the  same  year,  then  his  term  of  office  dates 
to  218  or  later,  because  no  coins  of  Julia  Maesa  were  ever  issued  prior  to 
the  accession  of  Elagabalus.  Here,  therefore,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  turns 
out  to  be  not  Caracalla,  but  Elagabalus.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  other  six 
magistrates  associated  with  Philoumenus  through  obverse  die  links, 
three  of  whom  are  also  named  on  Maesa’s  coins,  struck  their  coinage  in 
the  name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  for  Elagabalus. 

This  proposed  reattribution  offers  an  advantage  in  understanding 
Magnesian  eponyms.  According  to  Schultz,  no  eponymous  coinage  sur- 
vives for  Elagabalus  while,  oddly  enough,  five  names  turn  up  on  his 
grandmother’s  coins.38  This  contrast  is  all  the  more  unusual  when  one 
considers  that  from  Severus  Alexander  to  Philip  I,  individuals  serving  as 
grammateis  are  consistently  named  on  at  least  some  of  the  larger  aes  for  all 
members  of  the  imperial  family.38  Schultz’s  classification  implies  that  a 
large  comittee  or  a succession  of  magistrates  coined  during  198-204  for 
Caracalla  alone,  and  not  for  his  entire  family,  as  we  might  expect.  But 
if  these  magistrates  are  removed  from  Caracalla ’s  reign  altogether  and  if 
its  members  are  recognized  as  members  of  a board  (or  boards)  striking 
both  for  Elagabalus  and  Julia  Maesa,  the  evolution  of  eponymous  signa- 
tures on  the  coinage  of  Magnesia  looks  much  more  plausible.  It  is  with 


33  The  one  documented  example  probably  is  Aurelius  Tatianus  named  on  a coin  of 
Geta  (redated  above  to  209-11);  see  Schultz,  no.  214.  See  Schultz,  pp.  24-26,  for  six 
eponymous  magistrates  on  coins  from  Severus  Alexander  to  Philip  with  the  nomen 
Aurelius.  See  Kern  (above,  n.  5),  no.  119,  on  which  15  names,  all  M.  Aurelii,  are 
listed  as  cult  magistrates,  but  no  date  can  be  restored.  See  Kern,  no.  197,  a dedication 
to  Caracalla  (212-17)  erected  by  five  magistrates,  four  of  whom  are  M.  Aurelii.  See 
also  the  remarks  in  D.  Hagedorn,  “Marci  Aurelii  in  Agypten,”  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  ef  Papyrologisls  16  (Missoula,  1979),  pp.  47-59. 

34  See  Schultz,  nos.  165,  168  and  188  (Caracalla),  and  compare  to  no.  232  (Julia 
Maesa). 

38  See  Schultz,  nos.  224-26  (Elagabalus),  and  nos.  227-35  (Julia  Domna). 

38  See  Schultz,  pp.  24-25  and  84-123. 
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Elagabalus  for  certain,  if  not  earlier  in  the  proposed  reclassification  of 
issues  to  209-11  and  214-17,  that  Magnesia  regularly  names  on  coins  the 
board  of  grammateis  responsible  for  an  issue. 

Several  further  points  should  be  made.  First  the  weights  of  the  coins 
are  consistent  with  others  during  the  reign  of  Elagabalus;37  second,  the 
reverse  types  of  the  coins  now  attributed  to  Elagabalus  are  no  less  rele- 
vant to  him  than  to  Caracalla.  Although  this  reattribution  substantially 
reduces  the  number  of  surviving  dies  and  coins  for  Caracalla  and  in- 
creases those  for  Elagabalus,  Schultz  had  noted  that  there  was  an  un- 
usually high  number  of  coins  for  Caracalla  compared  with  the  rest  of  his 
family.38  This  aberration  resulted  from  not  separating  the  issues  of 
Caracalla’s  sole  reign  from  those  struck  under  Septimius  Severus  and  by 
misattributing  coins  of  Elagabalus  to  Caracalla.  A comparison  of  her 
total  dies  and  coins  with  those  resulting  from  the  reattributions  is  as 
follows. 


Septimius  Severus 

Julia  Domna 

Caracalla 

Plautilla 

Geta 

Elagabalus 
Julia  Maesa 
Severus  Alexander 
Julia  Mamaea 
Maximinus 
Maximus 
Gordian  III 


As  Shown  by  Schultz 


Obv. 

Rev . 

Dies 

Dies 

Coins 

6 

10 

13 

5 

5 

6 

24 

50 

96 

1 

1 

1 

5 

10 

19 

4 

5 

10 

3 

7 

9 

13 

47 

94 

4 

19 

39 

9 

31 

43 

14 

52 

104 

17 

69 

141 

As  Reattributed 


Obv . 

Rev . 

Dies 

Dies 

Coins 

6 

10 

13 

5 

5 

6 

19 

30 

49 

1 

1 

1 

5 

10 

19 

9 

25 

57 

3 

7 

9 

13 

47 

94 

4 

19 

39 

9 

31 

43 

14 

52 

104 

17 

69 

141 

37  See  Schultz,  table  between  p.  18  and  p.  19,  for  summary  of  average  weights  for 
all  denominations  and  emperors.  The  12  denomination-six  coins  reattributed  to 
Elagabalus  have  an  average  weight  of  23.20  g as  compared  to  an  average  weight  of 
22.63  g.  for  the  remaining  11  pieces  of  Caracalla.  Based  on  independent  calculations 
and  omitting  a broken  coin  (no.  177),  the  average  weight  of  the  denomination-five 
coins  reattributed  to  Elabagalus  is  13.54  g as  compared  to  13.56  g for  those  remaining 
for  Caracalla. 

38  See  Schultz,  p.  15. 
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Based  on  the  reclassification  of  dies  to  Elagabalus,  the  statistics  for  the 
early  Severan  period  can  be  refined  as  follows. 


Obverse 

Dies 

Reverse 

Dies 

Coins 

Period  193-211 

Septimius  Severus 

6 

10 

13 

Julia  Domna 

3 

3 

4 

Caracalla 

11 

21 

30 

Plautilla 

1 

1 

1 

Geta 

5 

10 

19 

Period  212-17 

Caracalla 

8 

9 

19 

Julia  Domna 

2 

2 

2 

Period  218-22 

Elagabalus 

9 

25 

57 

Julia  Maesa 

3 

7 

9 

Synkletos 

1 

1 

1 

The  resulting  redistribution  of  dies  and  coins  yields  a more  even  pattern 
of  production  of  coinage  from  Septimius  Severus  to  Gordian  III.  These 
figures  must  remain  tentative  because  future  evidence,  especially  hoard 
evidence,  could  well  reassign  some  of  the  youthful  busts  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus  on  small  denominations  to  Elagabalus,  but  the  overall  pattern 
of  coinage  would  not  be  affected.  Finally,  the  new  classification  also  has 
the  advantage  of  attributing  large  denomination  coins  to  Elagabalus, 
in  contrast  to  Schultz  who  attributed  only  one  large  denomination  aes 
to  Elagabalus,  while  there  were  many  such  specimens  for  his  grandmother. 

In  sum,  Schultz’s  obverse  dies  3,  6,  6A,  6B  and  7 — coins  bearing  the 
names  of  grammateis  M.  Aurelius  Philoumenus,  Secundus,  M.  Aurelius 
Euboulus,  M.  Aurelius  Hyllus,  Aurelius  Artistocles,  the  sons  of  Eutyches 
and  the  son  of  Soticus — should  be  reattributed  from  Caracalla  to  Elaga- 
balus. In  addition,  I would  distinguish  the  bulk  of  early  Severan 
eponymous  coinage  as  comprising  two  issues  or  at  least  as  issues  struck 
within  two  short  periods:  the  first  in  209-11  and  the  second  in  214-17. 
The  suggested  reassignments  of  the  obverse  dies  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus are  offered  in  Table  5 and  the  suggested  redating  and  reattributions 
of  the  discussed  Severan  coins  at  Magnesia  are  listed  in  Table  6. 
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Table  5 


Concordance  of  the  Reassigned  Obverse  Dies  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus  with  the  Classification  by  Schultz 


Obverse  Die 


Schultz 


Caracalla,  period  209-11 
Plate  27,  1 

2 

Caracalla,  period  198-204 
(small  denominations) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

Caracalla,  period  214-17 

13 

14 

Plate  28,  15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Elagabalus 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


1 

2 


9 

10 

10A 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16A 
17 
20 


4 

5 
8 

11 

12A 

15 

18 

19 


3 (Caracalla) 

6 (Caracalla) 
6A  (Caracalla) 
6B  (Caracalla) 

7 (Caracalla) 

1 (Elagabalus) 

2 (Elagabalus) 

3 (Elagabalus) 

4 (Elagabalus) 
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APPENDIX  1 

The  coinages  of  Maximinus  and  Gordian  III  both  display  complicated 
obverse  die  sharing  among  eponymous  magistrates  and,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  those  relationships  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following 
tables. 


Maximinus  and  Maximus 


Obverse  Die 

Eponym  on 

Maximinus 

Maximus 

Reverse 

No.  1 No.  3 No.  5 

No.  3 No.  4 

Actiacus 

X 

X 

Bassus 

X 

Herostratus 

X 

Moschion 

X 

Paulus 

X X 

X X 

Timotheus 

XXX 

X X 

Tychicus 

X 

X 

Gordian 

III 

Obverse 

Die 

Eponym  on 

Reverse  No.  1 

No.  4 No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

No.  11 

Amarantus  x 

X 

X 

Antiochus 

X 

X 

Athenodorus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Demeus 

X 

X 

X 

Democrates 

X 

Demonicus  x 

X X 

X 

X 

Hermeros 

X 

X 

Painmenes 

X 

X 

X 

Philocrates  x 

Philomenus 

X X 

X 

X 

Photinus 

X X 

X 

X 

Practicus 

X 
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APPENDIX  2 

Although  numerous  magistrates  indicate  a second  or  third  term  of 
office  on  their  coins,  few  of  these  coins  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  the 
products  of  two  or  more  terms.  The  majority  of  these  magistrates  who 
are  styled  TO  B’  or  TO  T’  appeared  to  have  only  issued  during  their 
enumerated  office.  Smaller  coins  of  these  same  magistrates  which  are 
without  numerical  designations  omitted  them  because  of  the  restrictions 
of  space.  Such  small  denominations  are  most  likely  contemporary  with 
larger  pieces  bearing  the  more  complete  inscriptions  and  they  do  not 
constitute  separate  issues.  In  addition,  reappearances  of  the  same  names 
on  a city’s  coins  often  come  after  intervals  suggesting  successive  genera- 
tions rather  than  two  different  issues  by  the  same  official.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  possibilities  provided  at  Magnesia,  I would  note  five  other 
clear  instances  of  the  same  magistrate  minting  two  distinct  issues. 

At  Hadrianopolis-Stratonicea,  Lydia,  in  A.D.  127,  Claudius  Candidus, 
who  presented  his  city’s  petition  for  the  grant  of  the  new  imperial 
ethnic,  was  honored  on  coins  struck  for  the  occasion.  See  L.  Robert, 
“Lettre  d’Hadrien  a la  ville  d’Hadrianopolis-Stratonicee  en  l’an  127,” 
Hellenica  (Paris,  1941),  pp.  80  -84,  for  full  discussion  of  the  epigraphic 
evidence.  For  the  coins  naming  Candidus  as  stralegos,  see  F.  Imhoof- 
Blumer,  Lydische  Sladmiinzen  (Leipzig,  1897),  p.  39,  nos.  13-14  (Ha- 
drian) and  no.  15  (Sabina).  Candidus  shortly  thereafter  held  a second 
generalship  and  is  so  named  on  coins  struck  after  A.D.  130  commemora- 
ting Atinoos  as  theos.  See  W.  Gawantka  and  M.  Zahrnt,  “Eine  neue 
Inschrift  der  Stadt  Stratonikeia-Hadrianopolis  in  Lydien,”  Chiron  7 
(1977),  pp.  305-14,  who  have  dated  this  second  issue  to  A.D.  131/2. 
For  the  coins,  see  Imhoof-Blumer,  p.  37,  no.  16;  SNGvAulock  3187, 
Waddington  1002  and  G.  Blum,  “Numismatique  d’Antinoos,”  JIAN  16 
(1914),  p.  49,  nos.  1-2,  all  which  bear  the  legend  €TTI  CTP.  KAN- 
AIAOV  B\ 

At  Sala,  Lydia,  C.  Valerius  Andronicus  is  named  on  two  separate 
issues.  The  first  is  to  the  deified  Antinoos,  see  Blum,  JIAN  1914,  p.  50, 
no.  1,  who  dated  it  to  A.D.  134-38.  The  second  is  under  Antoninus  Pius; 
see  Waddington  6452,  KIMiinz  2,  p.  183,  no.  1;  SNGCopLydia  440-41; 
BMCLydia,  p.  232,  no.  39;  SNGvAulock  3115  (restored)  plus  Waddington 
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6453  (M.  Aurelius  as  Caesar).  In  addition,  see  the  “quasi-autonomous” 
issues  of  Athena  ( BMCLgdia , p.  229,  no.  15,  and  p.  230,  no.  20)  and 
Synkletos  ( GrMiinz , p.  746,  no.  731,  misread). 

At  Germe,  Lydia,  a Capito  strikes  coins  for  both  Commodus  Augustus 
(Waddington  801  and  SNGvAulock  11 10)  and  Julia  Domna  ( Waddinglon 
803,  SNGvAulock  1113  and  SNGFitz  4171)  and  seems  to  be  the  same 
man.  At  Attaea,  Mysia,  a Rufus  issues  coins  for  L.  Verus  ( SNGvAulock 
1078  and  H.  v.  Fritze,  Die  antiken  Miinzen  Mysiens  [Berlin,  1913],  p.  129, 
no.  387),  Commodus  ( SNGvAulock  1078  and  v.  Fritze,  p.  130,  no.  389), 
and  Crispina  ( KlMiinz  1,  p.  19,  no.  8;  SNGvAulock  1081;  v.  Fritze, 
p.  132,  no.  396).  He  then  apparently  coined  for  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla  ( GrMiinz , p.  612,  no.  163;  BMCMysia,  p.  17,  no.  12;  SNGvAu- 
lock 1083;  v.  Fritze,  p.  135,  no.  409),  because  one  coin  ( GrMiinz , p.  612, 
no.  163)  specifies  that  he  held  the  generalship  for  the  second  time. 
Finally,  at  Cyme,  Aeolis,  a Flavius  Pauseros  struck  coins  for  Caracalla 
(BMCTroas,  p.  119,  no.  138;  SNGvAulock  1625;  McClean  7927;  MacDo- 
nald [above,  n.  16],  p.  8,  no.  275)  and  Julia  Domna  ( SNGCopAeolis  147), 
which  date  to  212-17  judging  by  the  mature,  heavily  bearded  obverse 
busts  of  Caracalla.  Then  he  coined,  during  his  “third”  generalship  for 
the  Caesar,  Maximus  ( SNGvAulock  1655),  which,  if  this  Pauseros  is 
the  same  man,  represents  an  interval  of  some  20  years. 
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A CORRIGENDUM  TO 
THE  CISTOPHORI  OF  HADRIAN 

(Plate  29)  William  E.  Metcalf 

The  most  recent  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society’s  Numismatic 
Studies  is  this  author’s  treatment  of  the  Hadrianic  cistophori.1  In  it  an 
attempt  was  made  to  present  this  most  important  of  Hadrian’s  provincial 
coinages  in  more  systematic  fashion;  many  coins  and  some  mints  which 
were  unknown  to  or  unnoticed  by  Herzfelder2  were  noted.  One  such 
mint  must  now  be  removed  from  consideration. 

When  the  book  went  to  press  in  1978  a single  coin  of  the  following 
description  was  known: 

Obv HADRIANVS  AVGVSTVS  P P Head  of  Hadrian  bare,  r. 

Rev.  COS  III  Rape  of  Persephone.  Hades  with  Persephone  in  fast 
quadriga  moving  r.;  beneath,  overturned  flower  basket.3 
(Plate  29,  1). 

On  the  basis  of  the  individuality  of  the  style  and  the  predominance  of 
the  type  at  Nysa  ad  Maeandrum,  the  coin  was  attributed  to  that  city. 
The  uniqueness  of  the  coin  seemed  no  bar  to  postulating  a mint  there, 
since  many  of  the  products  of  Hadrian’s  mints  survive  in  only  a few 
specimens.4 

1 W.  E.  Metcalf,  The  Cistophori  of  Hadrian,  ANSNS  15  (New  York,  1980)  hereafter 
cited  as  Metcalf.  References  in  bold  face  are  to  type  numbers,  those  in  Roman  to 
running  catalogue  numbers. 

2 H.  Herzfelder,  "The  Cistophori  of  Hadrian,”  JVC  1936,  pp.  1-29.  Herzfelder’s 
methodology  was  sound  and  it  was  mainly  the  appearance  of  a wealth  of  material 
since  he  wrote  that  made  possible  revision  of  his  attributions  and  chronology. 

3 SNGvonAulock  6628  = Metcalf  43,  cat.  193. 

4 To  take  those  cases  in  which  the  author  followed  Herzfelder,  Alabanda,  4 exam- 
ples; Aphrodisias,  2;  Thyateira,  1;  Eumeneia,  3.  Synnada,  with  only  two  examples 
of  different  types,  was  unknown  to  Herzfelder  but  seems  to  me  certain. 
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In  January  1980  the  Society  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  second 
known  specimen  of  the  type  (10.44  gf,  Plate  29,  2).  Our  new  coin  is 
somewhat  battered  from  circulation,  and  parts  of  both  faces  are  obscured 
by  traces  of  overstriking  (obv.  on  rev.  of  an  Augustan  cistophorus  with 
rev.  six  grain  stalks).  The  obverse  is  clear  enough,  however,  to  show 
that  the  die  is  identical  with  one  used  to  strike  two  types  which  surely 
belong  to  the  mint  of  Sardis.5  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
Hadrian’s  cistophoric  dies  travelled,  and  in  general  reverse  types  are 
peculiar  to  a single  mint.  Both  coins  portraying  the  Rape  of  Persephone 
should  therefore  be  added  to  the  already  considerable  output  of  Sardis, 
and  Nysa  eliminated  from  the  catalogue  of  Hadrianic  mints. 

Although  the  Rape  did  not  predominate  in  the  typology  of  Sardis 
as  it  did  at  Nysa,  the  cults  of  Demeter  and  Kore  were  prominent  there,* 
and  in  fact  the  Rape  itself  occurs  sporadically  in  the  city’s  imperial 
coinage: 

Vespasian  SNGCopLydia  525 

Domitian  Waddington  5250 

Trajan  BMCLydia,  p.  256,  131 

Caracalla  SNGvonAulock  3198 

“Caracalla-Gordian”  BMCLydia,  p.  249,  89. 

The  emergence  of  the  new  coin  and  its  consequences  for  the  “mint  or 
Nysa”  provide  a concrete  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  new 
evidence  may  appear  in  a series  with  as  low  a survival  rate  as  that  of  the 
Hadrianic  cistophori.  Thus  while  the  general  picture  now  seems  clearer, 
many  of  the  finer  details  await  clarification  through  further  discoveries. 

5 The  obverse  die  is  that  of  Metcalf  202  and  203  (here  Plate  29,  3 and  4)  with 
reverses  of  Demeter  and  Kore  respectively.  The  Demeter  type  (Metcalf  46)  is  die 
linked  to  another  (Metcalf  46)  that  is  identical  except  for  the  presence  of  a star  in 
upper  r.  field,  and  that  coin  in  turn  is  inextricably  die  linked  to  the  unique  piece 
in  Munich  with  SARD  in  exergue  (Metcalf  44,  cat.  194). 

• For  a brief  summary  of  the  evidence  see  Metcalf,  pp.  54-57,  with  bibliography. 
References  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Rape  scene  at  other  cities  are  given  by  L.  Lacroix, 
"Un  aspect  m^connu  dc  la  llgende  d’H£racles  sur  une  monnaie  de  Pergame,”  RDN 
1956,  pp.  5-30,  esp.  27-29.  I thank  Miss  A.  E.  M.  Johnston  for  drawing  my  attention 
to  this  article. 
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The  theory  of  a posthumous  coinage  of  Hadrian,  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  was  rejected  by  P.  L.  Strack  on  the  basis  of  several 
convincing  arguments.  The  most  important  were  perhaps  the  lack  of  the 
Divus  designation  on  the  “posthumous”  pieces,  for  Hadrian  had  been 
consecrated,  and  the  want  of  evidence  from  coin  hoards.1  Recently  M.  S. 
Pond  Rothman  has  tried  to  reconstruct  from  among  the  medallions  of 
Hadrian  a series  of  posthumous  medallions,  created  by  Antoninus  Pius  to 
celebrate  the  consecration  of  his  adoptive  father:  “all  of  the  posthumous 
medallions  were  created  to  celebrate  the  consecration  ceremonies  for 
Hadrian  in  139  [sic].  In  effect  Antoninus  utilized  the  medallions  to  under- 
score his  success  in  the  earlier  conflict  with  the  Senate  over  its  un- 
willingness to  deify  Hadrian,  since  members  of  the  senatorial  class  would 
number  among  the  recipients  of  the  posthumous  pieces.”2  We  know 

1 H.  Mattingly,  “Some  Historical  Coins  of  Hadrian,”  JRS  15  (1925),  pp.  209-22; 
RIC  2,  pp.  316-17,  328;  RIC  3,  p.  4,  and  Corrigenda,  p.  xvii;  BMCRE  4,  pp.  xlviii- 
xlix.  Against  his  theory,  P.  L.  Strack,  U nlersuchungen  zur  romischen  Reichsprdgung 
des  zweiten  Jahrhunderls,  2 (Stuttgart,  1933),  pp.  189-92  (hereafter  cited  as  Strack). 
See  also  P.  V.  Hill,  The  Dating  and  Arrangement  of  the  Undated  Coins  of  Rome,  A.D. 
98-148  (London,  1970),  pp.  78-79,  83. 

For  plaster  casts  of  medallions  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  I should  like  to 
thank  J.-B.  Giard,  D.  Nash,  D.  Bateson  and  A.  Kromann  Balling;  for  photos,  L.  GOpp- 
ner.  Additionally,  this  article  owes  a great  deal  to  the  kindness  of  T.  V.  Buttrey  who 
has  read  and  revised  the  manuscript  and  even  included  some  arguments  of  his  own. 

2 M.  S.  Pond  Rothman,  “Posthumous  Hadrianic  Medallions,”  ANSMN  23  (1978), 
pp.  107-28  (p.  126  cited).  She  dates  the  consecration,  and  therefore  the  medallions 
which  she  takes  to  be  posthumous,  to  139.  But  the  epigraphical  evidence  shows 
Hadrian  already  Diuus  in  138:  see  CIL  II,  4057;  III,  501;  VI,  999  = Dessau  333. 
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from  Dio  that  the  deification  took  place  when  Antoninus,  after  his  return 
from  Baiae,  refused  to  accept  imperial  powers  if  the  Senate  did  not 
consecrate  Hadrian  and  confirm  his  acts.3 4 

In  fact,  on  none  of  the  medallions  selected  by  Pond  Rothman  as 
celebratory  of  his  deification  is  Hadrian  entitled  Divus,  which  makes 
Antoninus’  collision  with  the  Senate  pointless,  and  his  attitude  toward 
Hadrian  an  affront,  rather  than  pielas  erga  parenlem*  If  the  medallions 
issued  to  celebrate  the  consecration  do  not  indicate  that  Hadrian  was 
consecrated,  something  is  very  wrong,  and  it  is  useful  to  examine  the 
other  criteria  on  which  Pond  Rothman  based  her  thesis. 

A.  The  development  of  the  Hadrianic  Victoria  in  biga  die. 

The  author  notes  four  apparent  peculiarities: 

1.  “The  IMP  CAESAR  HADRIANVS  AVG  COS  III  PP  on  the  obverse  is 
a title  which  never  occurs  in  the  coinage”  (p.  109).  This  is  true  but  not 
surprising,  nor  is  it  evidence  that  the  piece  is  non-Hadrianic.  The  first 
bronze  medallion  of  Antoninus  listed  in  Gnecchi  reads  ANTONINVS 
AVG  PIVS  PP  TRP  COS  III  IMP  II,  a formulation  which  does  not  appear  on 
his  coins  (Gn.  2,  p.  9,  no.  I).5 6  A number  of  medallion  legends  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  are  formulated  in  titulatures  which  do  not  appear  on  his  coins: 
AVRELIVS  CAESAR  AVG  Pll  F TRP  II  COS  II  (Gn.  2,  p.  30,  no.  31), 
IMP  CAES  M ANTONINVS  AVG  TRP  XXVI  COS  III  (Gn.  2,  p.  27,  no.  1), 
M ANTONINVS  AVG  ARM  PARTH  MAX  TRP  XXIII  (Gn.  2,  p.  29,  no.  5), 
M AVREL  ANTONINVS  AVG  GERM  SARM  TRP  XXXII  (Gn.  2,  p.  27, 
no.  4;  p.  29,  no.  23,  etc.).  No  one  would  suppose  that  any  of  these  is 
posthumous. 

2.  “COS  III  PP  is  inscribed  on  both  obverse  and  reverse  dies.  Such 
redundancy  does  not  appear  in  the  coinage,  or  in  the  medallions  of  other 
emperors”  (p.  109).  The  doubled  legend  is  redundant,  but  it  is  no  less  so 

3 Dio  Cassius  (ed.  Boissevain),  70.1-3. 

4 On  Pietas  see  Th.  Ulrich,  Pielas  ( pius ) als  politischer  Degriff  im  romischen  Staate 
bis  zum  Tode  des  Kaisers  Commodns,  Breslauer  historische  Untersuchungen  6 (Breslau, 

1930);  C.  H.  Dodd,  “ The  Cognomen  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  Its  Origin  and 
Significance  Considered  in  the  Light  of  the  Numismatic  Evidence,”  NC  1911,  pp.  6- 
41;  \1.  Manson,  “La  Pietas  et  le  sentiment  de  l’enfance  a Rome  d’aprfcs  les  monnaies,” 
RBN  1975,  pp.  21-80. 

6 F.  Gnecchi,  I Medaglioni  Romani,  3 vols.  (Milan,  1912)  (cited  as  Gn.). 
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under  Antoninus  than  under  the  living  Hadrian.  That  the  phenomenon 
is  unknown  for  other  emperors  is  incorrect:  see  BMC  RE  2,  p.  8,  no.  48, 
Vespasian  P M/PONT  MAX;  BMCRE  2,  p.  390,  no.  411,  Domitian  COS 
Xllll  / COS  Xllll;  BMCRE  5,  pp.  100-101,  nos.  405-10,  Septimius  Seve- 
rus  COS  ll/COS  II,  a large  issue  of  denarii  with  many  dies. 

3.  The  apparent  carelessness  of  the  engravers.  Under  Hadrian  the 
series  of  the  “medallions  proper,”  as  J.  M.  C.  Toynbee  designates  these 
large-size  bronze  pieces  without  the  letters  S C on  the  reverse,®  was  still 
in  the  course  of  development.  Minting  of  these  exclusive  pieces  became 
routine  under  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  engravers  reached  heights  of 
virtuosity  during  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  But  the 
“medallions  proper”  of  Hadrian  were  still  experimental.  Some  pieces 
bear  a sestertius  die  obverse  and  a medallion  die  reverse  (Plate  30,  l).7 
Some  reverses  are  anepigraphic,  others  bear  inscriptions.  Apparently  no 
rigid  rules  obtained  for  the  production  of  these  pieces  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  There  is  a priori  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Antoninus’  engrav- 
ers and  strikers  were  more  careless  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  that  Ha- 
drianic  pieces  which  offend  our  sense  of  propriety  must  be  posthumous. 

4.  “The  final  anomaly  is  the  extraordinary  portrait  type,  with  a very 
deep  bust  of  Hadrian  clad  only  in  an  aegis.  The  several  incongruities  of 
this  ...‘Hadrianic’  medallion  are  signs  of  posthumous  creation”  (p.  109). 
Inasmuch  as  this  imperial  portrait  type  had  earlier  appeared  under 
Trajan,  and  later  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus,8  without  any 
suggestion  that  the  emperor  was  thereby  to  be  considered  deified,  or  the 
medallions  posthumous,  why  it  should  bear  that  sense  in  the  case  of  the 
Hadrianic  medallion  requires  explanation. 

None  of  these  considerations  is  evidence  for  the  posthumous  creation  of 
the  medallion  type  in  question.  Pond  Rothman  notes  as  well  the  history 
of  the  reverse  die.  It  appears  in  three  states:  (i)  inscribed  COS  III  PP  and 
paired  with  obverse  dies  of  Hadrian;  (ii)  recut  to  read  PM  TRPCOSII 
(traces  of  the  Hadrianic  legend  remain)  and  paired  with  a portrait  of 

® J.  M.  C.  Toynbee,  Roman  Medallions,  ANSNS  5 (New  York,  1944),  p.  17. 

7 B.  Kapossy,  Romische  Medaillone  und  Kontomiaten,”  Jahrbuch  des  Bernischen 
llistorischen  Museums  51/52  (1971/72),  p.  130;  H.  Dressel,  Die  riimischen  Medaillone 
des  Milnzkabinelts  der  staallichen  Museen  zu  Berlin,  ed.  K.  Regling  (Zurich,  1972), 
pi.  2,  10. 

8 As  observed  by  Pond  Rothman,  p.  109,  n.  6. 
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Antoninus;  (iii)  recut  again  so  as  to  eliminate  the  legend  altogether 
(again  traces  remain),  and  to  alter  the  Victoria  standing  on  the  biga  to  a 
figure  of  Faustina  I with  a billowing  veil.  In  the  last  state  it  is  paired 
with  an  obverse  of  Diva  Faustina,  and  presumably  is  associated  with  her 
consecration  (see  ANSMN  23,  Plate  19, 4).  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  order 
of  the  three  states,  which  are  indicated  by  the  continuing  wear  of  the  die 
as  well  as  the  recutting  of  the  legend.  Pond  Rothman  claims,  “The 
ensuing  career  of  the  Victoria  die  itself  indicates  that  the  unusual 
Hadrianic  medallion  originated  in  the  mint  of  Antoninus”  (p.  109). 
Apparently  she  supposes  that  the  use  of  the  die  for  a Diva  Faustina 
medallion  implies  that  its  use  with  Hadrian  equally  suggests  his  conse- 
cration. But  the  same  die  was  used  simply  with  a portrait  of  the  living 
Antoninus,  (ii)  above,  without  any  notion  of  his  deification. 

In  short,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  Hadrianic  Victory  in 
biga  medallion  is  posthumous.  The  die  was  held  over  from  Hadrian’s 
reign,  and  used  again  under  Antoninus.  This  in  fact  happened  frequent- 
ly.9 Sometimes  dies  were  preserved  to  be  used  at  different  times  within  a 
reign,  e.g.  the  reverse  struck  for  Marcus  Aurelius  in  161/2  (Gn.  2,  p.  37, 
no.  86),  for  Lucius  Verus  in  167/8  (Gn.  2,  p.  47,  no.  20).  Sometimes  dies 
were  carried  over  from  one  reign  to  the  next,  e.g.  the  Victoria  quadriga 
reverse  struck  in  179  for  Commodus  before  Marcus’  death,  with  IMP 
II  COS  II  PP  (Gn.  2,  p.  55,  no.  37),  which  reappeared  recut  to  TRP  VI  IMP  INI 
COS  III  PP  in  181  during  Commodus’  sole  reign  (Gn.  2,  p.  67,  no.  144), 
and  altered  again  to  TRP  VII,  etc.  in  182  (Gn.  2,  p.  67,  no.  145).10 11  Here 
too  the  modification  of  the  older  legend  can  clearly  be  seen  (Plate  30,  2).u 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  reuse  of  a Hadrianic  die  under  Antoninus, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Victoria  biga  die  was  first  cut  under 
Antoninus. 

9 For  examples  of  reused  dies,  Dressel  (above,  n.  7),  p.  130,  no.  66;  p.  79,  no.  41. 
P.  R.  Franke,  “Zur  Verwendungsdauer  roinischer  Medaillonstempel,”  Chiron  5 (1975), 
pp.  407-10. 

19  M.  R.  Kaiser-Raiss,  Die  stadtromische  Miinzpragung  wahrend  der  Alleinherr- 
schaft  des  Commodus.  Untersuchungen  zur  Selbstdarslellung  eines  romischen  Kaisers 
(Frankfurt,  1980),  p.  57. 

11  Kaiser-Raiss  (above,  n.  10),  pi.  4,  2 (Paris). 
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B.  The  Aeneas  and  Dionysus  types. 

One  need  consider  only  the  former,  since  “reattribution  of  the  Dionysus 
medallions  to  Antoninus  depends  primarily  upon  the  evidence  of  their 
die  links  to  the  Aeneas  series”  (p.  113)  — they  stand  or  fall  together. 
Again,  there  is  no  objective  evidence  that  the  Aeneas  reverses  with  Ha- 
drianic obverses  were  not  struck  under  Hadrian.  Pond  Rothman  is 
impressed  that  both  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  obverses  are  found  paired 
with  the  same  reverse  dies.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Antoninus 
struck  them  all.  Further,  her  reading  of  the  Aeneas  type  is  open  to 
challenge.  The  scene  shows  Aeneas’  arrival  in  Latium,  but  he  is  carrying 
Anchises  who  had  died  in  Sicily  (see  ANSMN  23,  Plate  20,  6).  Therefore, 
she  concludes,  there  is  an  allusion  to  Antoninus  = Pius  Aeneas  and  his 
devotion  to  his  father  Hadrian  = Anchises.  “Hence  the  iconography  of 
the  Aeneas  type  alone  is  a substantial  hint  that  both  medallions  which 
employ  it  were  issued  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus”  (p.  113).  But 
Aeneas  carrying  Anchises  is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  an  allusion 
to  filial  piety;  Anchises  belongs  to  the  iconography  of  Aeneas  as  do  the 
club  and  lion  skin  to  Heracles.  Compare  the  common  denarii  of  Caesar 
with  type  of  Aeneas  and  Anchises,  certainly  not  intended  to  emphasize 
the  pielas  of  Julius  toward  his  father,  the  praetor  C.  Julius  Caesar 
( BMCRR  2,  p.  469,  nos.  31-35).  And  Antoninus  himself  struck  a second 
version  of  the  scene  in  which  Anchises  does  not  figure  (Gn.  2,  p.  20, 
no.  99;  see  Plate  30,  3). 

Having  arbitrarily  located  the  Hadrianic  issue  under  Antoninus,  and 
initiated  the  equation  of  the  mythical  characters  with  the  historical, 
Pond  Rothman  proceeds  to  elaborate  interpretations  of  both  the  Aeneas 
and  the  Dionysus  medallion  types,  which  reveal  Hadrian  as  Apollo  and 
Antoninus  as  Dionysus.  However  attractive  the  results  may  be,  the 
method  is  unacceptable.  “Once  the  reverse  dies  are  reattributed  to 
Antoninus’  mint,  the  specific  content  of  the  Dionysiac  image  yields  to 
interpretation”  (p.  114);  but  we  cannot  reattribute  these  pieces  to  serve 
our  own  convenience.  Even  if  the  types  remain  entirely  opaque  in  a 
Hadrianic  setting,  some  evidence  is  needed  to  support  the  allegation  that 
the  Aeneas  and  Dionysus  medallions  with  Hadrian’s  portrait  are  not  his; 
and  there  is  none.  Here,  as  before,  dies  cut  and  used  under  Hadrian 
survived  at  the  mint  to  be  reused  in  138  or  139  under  Antoninus.  It  is  of 
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course  precisely  in  the  first  years  of  a new  reign  that  repeated  medallic 
types  or  themes  and  the  reuse  of  dies  cut  in  the  preceding  reign  are  to  be 
expected,  while  in  subsequent  years  new  ideas  would  come  to  be  expres- 
sed in  new  dies.12 

G.  “All  of  the  medallions  with  reverses  of  Silvanus  should  be  reassigned 
to  the  mint  of  Antoninus”  (p.  118). 

All  of  the  medallions  in  question  are  struck  to  the  portrait  of  Hadrian; 
the  type  does  not  occur  with  Antoninus.  An  Antonine  attribution  is 
achieved  by  Pond  Rothman’s  emphasizing  the  extensive  die  linkage 
which  associated  the  reverse  type  with  obverses  which  bear  the  otiose 
COS  III  PP  or  the  deep  aegis  bust.  On  the  inadequacy  of  these  criteria, 
see  above.  She  also  stresses  the  stylistic  similarities  between  the  Silvanus 
type  and  the  Apollos  of  Antoninus’  A.D.  139  medallions — “the  same  die 
cutter”  (p.  120).  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  employment  of  the 
same  engraver  late  in  Hadrian’s  reign  and  early  in  Antoninus’. 

D.  The  Concordia  medallions  of  Hadrian  and  L.  Aelius  Caesar. 

All  agree  that  the  reverse  type,  which  occurs  with  obverse  portrait  of 
Hadrian  or  of  Aelius,  alludes  to  Hadrian’s  adoption  of  Aelius  in  136. 
Pond  Rothman  is  disturbed  that  the  two  obverse  dies  are  not  physically 
parallel:  Hadrian’s  carries  the  redundant  COS  III  PP,  is  of  different  letter 
style,  and  of  a different  size  from  that  of  Aelius:  “such  sloppiness  is  in- 
conceivable in  one  of  a pair  of  medallions”  (p.  121).  Now  since  the 
Hadrianic  medallions  otherwise  illustrate  incongruities  of  manufacture, 
the  differences  between  these  two  pieces  do  not  prove  that  they  were 
struck  at  different  times.  Even  if  they  were,  that  is  not  evidence  that 
one  of  them  is  posthumous.  On  the  contrary,  Hadrian’s  Concordia  me- 
dallion, without  the  twin  piece  of  his  adopted  son,  makes  no  sense  in  139. 
That  Antoninus  wanted  to  evoke  the  memory  of  L.  Aelius’  adoption  by 
Hadrian  is  hardly  credible.  As  soon  as  he  could  he  dissolved  the  betrothal 
between  his  own  daughter  Faustina  II  and  the  son  of  Aelius,  in  order  to 

12  Strack  3,  p.  31,  “In  der  ersten  Emission  von  139  zeigen  die  Medaillons  eine  eigen- 
tiimliche  Erscheinung.  Vier  von  acht  Medaillons  sind  mit  Rs.  Stempeln  Hadrians 
gepragt  worden,  verkniipfen  also  die  Pragungen  des  Pius  mit  denen  seines  Vorgangcrs 
so  eng,  wie  es  sonst  im  zweiten  Jahrhundert  nicht  vorkommt.”  He  calls  it  “Arbeits- 
ersparnis.” 
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realize  his  own  dynastic  intentions  by  giving  her  in  marriage  to  his 
nephew  Marcus.  This  he  did  against  the  dead  Hadrian’s  will.  And  even 
later  Antoninus  kept  Lucius  Verus  in  the  background.13  It  was  Marcus 
rather  than  Lucius  whom  he  chose  as  his  son-in-law  and  political  partner 
contrary  to  the  plans  of  Hadrian,  who  had  compelled  him  to  adopt  both 
children  on  equal  terms. 

E.  The  Annona-Ceres  medallion  of  Hadrian. 

The  attribution  of  this  piece  to  the  posthumous  issue  of  Antoninus  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  Numismatic  reference  to  the  annona  is  extremely 
common  on  imperial  coins  from  Nero  onward.  The  only  criterion  which 
Pond  Rothman  forwards  for  the  reattribution  of  an  issue  which,  as  she 
admits,  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  Hadrian,  is  again  the  redundant  im- 
perial titulature. 

F.  The  Boar  hunt  type. 

We  know  from  the  letters  with  Pronto  that  Marcus  did  hunt  for  boar,14 
and  we  know  of  Hadrian’s  similar  interest.15  If  coins  or  medallions  of 
either  refer  to  such  activities,  that  is  not  surprising;  it  is  perhaps  more 
surprising  that  the  reference  to  either  should  be  forwarded  on  some  other 
emperor’s  coins  or  medallions.  Once  again  the  redundant  legend  COS 
III  PP  leads  Pond  Rothman  to  claim  that  the  medallion  with  the  doubled 
titles,  and  indeed  a variety  with  single  COS  III  PP,  are  not  Hadrianic 
but  Antonine.  One  curious  consequence  of  this  attribution  is  the  argu- 
ment that  the  similar  reverse  struck  for  Marcus  Aurelius  Caesar  is 
deliberately  reminiscent  of  “Hadrian’s  passion  for  the  sport,”  though 
reflecting  in  its  details  not  a Hadrianic  but  an  Antonine  medallion 
struck  in  memory  of  Hadrian’s  passion  for  the  sport. 

G.  “Finally,  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  medallions  with  Apolline  icono- 
graphy are  posthumous”  (p.  123). 

Again  the  doubled  legend  figures  as  part  of  the  argument  for  the  post- 
humous production  of  these  medallions,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  “an 

13  Cf.  Strack  3,  pp.  108-24. 

14  Fronto  (cd.  Haines),  1,  p.  179. 

18  See  J.  Aymard,  Essai  sur  Its  chasses  romaines  des  origines  A la  fin  du  sitcle  des 
Antonins  ( Cynegetica ) (Paris,  1951),  pp.  523-30.  Strack  2,  p.  92. 
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Apollo  type  never  occurs  in  the  regular  Roman  coinage  [scil.  of  Hadrian]” 
(p.  124).  This  is  true,  but  not  relevant.  Note  the  parallel  case,  that 
medallions  struck  in  the  name  of  Antoninus  occur  with  divinities  such  as 
Cybele,  Vulcan  and  the  Dioscuri,  who  do  not  figure  on  his  regular  Roman 
coinage. 

These  few  remarks  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  insufficiency  of  the 
criteria  by  which  Pond  Rothman  attempts  to  isolate  posthumous 
Hadrianic  medallions,  and  a fortiori  the  insubstantial  nature  of  the 
historical  and  political  conclusions  which  she  then  draws.  What  is  per- 
haps most  striking  in  that  attempt  is  the  absence  of  any  consideration  of 
the  central  difficulty:  How  can  it  be  that  medallions  struck  specifically 
to  celebrate  the  consecration  of  Hadrian  never  refer  to  him  as  Diwus? 
Even  this  might  be  tolerated  if  there  were  any  objective  evidence  to 
support  the  case  for  a posthumous  production,  yet  there  is  not  a single 
instance  of  the  sort — e.g.  the  recutting  of  an  Antonine  die  to  provide  a 
die  for  Hadrian,  or  a clear  die  break  enlarging  as  it  moved  from  Antoni- 
nus to  Hadrian,  or  an  overstrike  of  a Hadrianic  on  an  Antonine  piece. 
On  the  contrary,  where  a chronological  sequence  can  be  observed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Victoria  biga  die,  it  is  exactly  what  one  would  expect: 
first  Hadrian  (not  yet  Divus),  then  Antoninus,  finally  the  deceased 
Faustina.  The  criteria  invoked  against  the  normal  interpretation  of  the 
evidence  are  essentially  subjective  and  not  capable  of  substantiation,  e.g. 
that  sloppy  work  at  the  mint  is  more  easily  to  be  expected  under  Antoni- 
nus than  under  Hadrian.  There  is  no  evidence  for  this,  nor  indeed  for  the 
whole  thesis  that  Antoninus  struck  posthumous  medallions  in  the  name 
of  Hadrian. 

The  material  should  be  read  as  it  stands.  The  first  “medallions  proper” 
in  large  number  were  struck  under  Hadrian.  That  is  clear  from  their 
portraits  and  legends,  even  if  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  significance  of 
some  of  the  individual  types.  Antoninus  decided  to  follow  this  model, 
and  continued  to  issue  medallions,  many  struck  from  Hadrianic  dies 
which  had  been  preserved,  as  Pond  Rothman  has  so  well  shown  in  her 
illustrations  of  die  linkage.  The  fact  that  in  138  or  139  these  dies  were 
still  in  use  suggests  that  the  cutting  of  new  ones  was  complicated,  time- 
consuming  or  expensive,  or  indeed  that  it  was  uneconomical  to  discard 
dies  of  high  quality  and  obvious  usefulness. 
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TRANSITIONAL  STYLE  IN  THE  SIVA  IMAGES 
ON  KUSANA  GOLD  COINS* 

(Plate  31)  Geri  Hockfield  Malandra 

The  gold  coinage  of  the  Kusana  empire  is  well  known  for  its  beauty 
and  diversity  of  types.  Together  with  inscriptions  dated  in  regnal  years 
of  the  Kusana  kings,  the  coins  provide  primary  evidence  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  history  of  South  Asia  from  the  first  through  third  cen- 
turies A.D.  Beyond  their  role  as  historical  evidence,  the  coins  also 
document  changes  in  artistic  styles  of  the  same  period.  A close  exam- 
ination of  the  changes  in  the  reverse  types  which  illustrate  the  brahman- 
ical  deity,  Siva,  will  show  two  things.  First,  such  changes  parallel 
geopolitical  shifts  in  Kusana  power  from  Gandhara  in  its  early  years, 
east  to  Mathura  and  beyond  during  its  heyday.  Second,  the  coins  in  part 
of  this  series  exhibit  a style  which,  unprecedented  in  the  Kusana  period 
itself,  clearly  anticipates  that  of  the  sculpture  of  the  following  Gupta 
period.  Since  Siva  is  the  only  brahmanical  deity  to  appear  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  Kusana  coins  (others  appear  on  the  coins  of  Huviska 
only),  his  type  best  illustrates  these  developments. 

Controversy  surrounds  both  the  absolute  dating  of  the  era  of  Kaniska, 
the  most  famous  Kusana  king,  and  the  precise  definition  of  the  bound- 
aries of  Kusana  power.  A resolution  of  these  problems  would  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  so  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I assume  that  the 
era  of  Kaniska  is  the  same  as  the  Saka  era  of  A.D.  78,  although  cogent 
arguments  for  a slightly  later  date  have  been  offered  elsewhere.1  Using 


1 A presentation  of  the  various  arguments  for  dating  the  era  may  be  found  in 
A.  L.  Basham,  ed.,  Papers  on  the  Date  of  Kanifka  (Leiden,  1968);  J.  Rosenfield,  The 
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this  date  the  coins  to  be  discussed  here,  of  Vima  Kadphises,  Kaniska  I, 
Huviska  and  Vasudeva  I,  span  a period  from  about  A.D.  50  to  175. 
During  this  time,  Kusana  power  was  extended  from  Taxila2  east  through 
the  Panjab  to  Mathura  and  beyond.  Inscriptions  form  the  primary 
basis  for  reconstruction  of  this  movement;  where  inscriptions  dated  in 
the  regnal  year  of  a Kusana  king  are  found,  it  is  assumed  that  his  power 
covered  the  provenance  of  the  inscriptions.  No  inscriptions  of  Vima 
Kadphises  have  been  found  as  far  east  as  Mathura,3  and  I assume  his 
power  was  restricted  to  Taxila  and  the  Panjab,  although  others  would 
extend  it  as  far  as  Mathura.4  As  I will  show,  the  contrast  in  style  between 
the  coins  of  Vima  and  Kaniska  seems  to  support  the  more  conservatively 
drawn  boundary.  Kaniska  and  Huviska  clearly  ruled  in  what  is  now 
northern  India.5  Vasudeva’s  sphere  of  influence  seems  to  have  included 
Mathura,  but  by  his  reign  the  scope  of  Kusana  power  had  narrowed.® 
Further,  a survey  of  coin  finds  seems  to  show  a larger  concentration  of 
coins  of  Kaniska  and  Huviska  than  of  Vima  and  Vasudeva  in  northern 
India,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  use  provenance  of  finds  to  establish 
precise  boundaries  of  Kusana  power.7 


Dynastic  Arts  of  the  Kushans  (Berkeley,  1967),  pp.  253-58,  summarizes  them  and 
gives  his  own  suggested  date  in  the  early  second  century  A.D. 

The  research  for  this  paper  was  begun  at  the  Graduate  Seminar  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  in  1976.  I would  like  to  thank  University  of  Minnesota  Regents 
Professor  Emeritus  Tom  B.  Jones  for  his  encouragement  of  my  numismatic  in- 
terests. 

2 The  most  important  evidence  for  this  comes  from  the  excavations  at  Taxila. 
See  Sir  J.  Marshall,  Taxila,  3 vols.  (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1951)  and  F.  R.  Allchin, 
“Archaeology  and  the  Date  of  Kaniska:  the  Taxila  Evidence,”  in  Basham  (above,  n.  1), 
pp.  4-34,  for  a detailed  review  of  Marshall. 

3 D.  C.  Sircar,  “The  Kushanas,”  in  R.  C.  Majumdar,  ed.,  History  and  Culture  of  the 
Indian  People  (Bombay,  1951),  The  Age  of  Imperial  Unity,  pp.  139-40. 

4 According  to  J.  E.  Schwartzberg,  ed.,  A Historical  Atlas  of  South  Asia  (Chicago, 
1978),  p.  175,  Vima  controlled  India  as  far  east  as  Varanasi.  See  also  Rosenfield  (above 
n.  1),  p.  18,  and  B.N.  Puri,  India  under  the  Kushanas  (Bombay,  1965),  p.  26. 

5 Sircar  (above,  n.  3),  p.  141,  and  Rosenfield  (above,  n.  1),  pp.  41  and  59. 

® Sircar  (above,  n.  3),  p.  152;  Rosenfield  (above,  n.  1),  p.  105. 

7 See  Bh.  Chattopadhyay,  The  Age  of  the  Kushanas  (Calcutta,  1957),  pp.  232-47. 
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The  reverse  types  of  the  gold  coins  of  Vima  Kadphises  portray  the 
god  Siva  alone  or  with  his  bull,  Nandi.8  In  the  first  coin  illustrated 
(Plate  31,  1)  Siva  stands  frontally,  holding  a triiulalparaid  (trident/ 
battle  axe)  in  his  right  hand.  A mrga  (antelope)  skin  hangs  from  his  left 
arm;  he  holds  a kamandalu  (pot)  in  his  left  hand.  His  hair  is  usni$in 
(piled  in  a top  knot),  and  he  is  nude  and  urdhvalihga  (i  thy  phallic).*  He 
wears  either  a niska  (necklace)  or  yajnopavita  (sacred  thread). 

The  second  example,  Plate  31,  2 (ANS),  portrays  Siva  and  Nandi,  his 
bull;  here  the  god  wears  a draped  lower  dhoti-like  garment.  Most 
significantly,  in  all  such  coins  of  Vima,  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
attempt  made  to  delineate  musculature  and  contrapposto  by  exaggerat- 
ing the  size  and  angle  of  the  right  hip.  The  limited  success  of  this  at- 
tempt is  clear  when  these  types  are  compared  with  the  earlier  Indo- 
Greek  Heracles  type,  for  example,  on  the  reverse  of  a coin  of  Demetrius 
(Plate  31,  3).  While  the  Hellenistic  tradition  behind  the  Siva  type  can- 
not be  ignored  entirely,  ample  evidence  exists  to  demonstrate  indigenous 
precedents  for  the  Siva  iconography,  if  not  for  the  style  of  this  type.10 

In  terms  of  style  alone,  the  Siva  type  of  Vima  remains  problematic. 
To  explain  its  peculiarities,  it  is  useful  to  compare  it  with  a sculptural 
image  of  a yaksini  from  Mathura  of  the  early  Kusana  period  (Plate  31, 
ll).11  The  ubhahga  stance  of  this  image  has  even  earlier  precedents  in 
Indian  sculpture.12  Compared  with  this  relief,  the  Siva  type  of  Vima 

8 Both  Rosenfield  (above,  n.  1),  pp.  22-26,  92-94,  106-8,  and  J.  N.  Banerjea,  The 
Development  of  Hindu  Iconography  (New  Delhi,  1974),  pp.  121-28,  describe  the  entire 
series  in  detail. 

* According  to  Banerjea  (above,  n.  8),  p.  137,  an  ithyphallic  Siva  does  not  appear 
until  the  coins  of  Huvi$ka. 

10  See  Banerjea  (above,  n.  8).  By  contrast,  R.  Gobi,  “Roman  Patterns  for  Kushana 
Coins,”  JNSI  22  (1960),  p.  84,  suggested  that  the  standing  Siva  type  could  have  been 
inspired  by  a medallion  of  Hadrian,  depicting  Silvanus  or  Dionysus  with  a buck 
before  a temple.  However,  this  medallion  could  not  have  been  struck  before  A.D. 
128,  when  Hadrian  was  granted  the  title  paler  patriae,  which  appears  in  the  obverse 
legend.  And,  if  this  is  a posthumous  issue,  the  date  must  fall  after  138.  (William  E. 
Metcalf,  ANS,  personal  communication,  July  1976.)  Further,  the  style  of  this  type 
bears  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Siva  type  of  Vima’s  coins. 

11  Mathura  Museum  (photograph  courtesy  of  F.  M.  Asher). 

12  For  example,  see  yakfls  from  Bharhut,  in  B.  Rowland,  The  Art  and  Architecture 
of  India  (Baltimore,  1974),  fig.  29,  and  from  Saftci,  fig.  43. 
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suddenly  makes  sense.  Its  lack  of  success  in  portraying  contrapposlo 
does  not  reflect  the  failure  of  the  die  cutter  to  copy  a well-established 
Indo-Greek  type  accurately.  Rather,  it  belongs  in  part  to  the  indigenous 
sculptural  tradition  which  produced  many  abhanga  figures,  where  the 
outline  of  the  jutting  hip  is  more  important  than  the  relationship  of 
skeletal,  muscular  and  surface  structures  demanded  by  Hellenistic 
ideals.  The  awkwardness  of  the  coin’s  image,  in  itself  a clue  to  its 
transitional  character,  is  the  result  of  the  attempted  juxtaposition  of 
Hellenistic  and  Indian  stylistic  elements.  This  syncretistic  style  of 
Vima’s  coins  seems  to  reflect  an  interest  in  the  new  eastern  frontier  of 
Kusana  power. 

Once  this  relationship  is  seen,  the  elaboration  of  Siva  types  on  the 
coins  of  Kaniska  seems  perfectly  natural.  During  his  reign,  Kussina 
power  was  extended  further  east  toward  what  is  now  north  central 
India.  The  change  in  the  Siva  type  parallels  this  shift.  In  Kaniska’s 
Siva  type  (Plate  31,  4),  instead  of  two  arms,  the  god  now  has  four.  His 
hair  is  piled  in  a top-knot,  and  he  wears  yajnopavila  and  dhoti.  He  holds 
five  iconographical  symbols  of  Siva,  trisula,  mrga  and  kamandalu  (as  he 
did  in  Vima’s  types),  and  in  addition,  ankusa  (goad)  and  vajra  (thunder- 
bolt). To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  sculptural  images  similarly  elabor- 
ated do  not  appear  until  the  Gupta  period.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
here  no  attempt  was  made  to  superimpose  muscles  on  the  essentially 
linear  and  angular  composition.  The  smooth  torso,  bulging  belly  and 
tubular  arms  are  clues  that  this  type  followed  an  Indian  stylistic  tra- 
dition.18 Further,  the  rather  narrow  head,  emphasized  by  its  pointed  top 
knot  and  low  forehead,  is  similar  to  several  images  from  Kusana  Mathura, 
including  the  famous  Katra  Buddha14  and  a Siva  image  carved  on  a 
lihga ,15  An  even  more  striking  similarity  can  be  seen  in  the  heads  of  the 
small  Buddhas  (?)  on  a torana  relief  from  the  same  region.1® 

13  My  assumption  that  the  style  of  a coin  type  reflects  the  style  of  contemporary 
sculpture  is  supported  by  a comparison  made  by  Rosenfield  (above,  n.  1),  pp.  25-26, 
of  the  MathurS  portrait  statue  of  Vima  and  the  obverse  type  of  one  of  his  copper  coins. 

14  J.  Ph.  Vogel,  La  Sculpture  de  Mathura  (Paris,  1930),  pi.  26a. 

15  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy,  History  of  Indian  and  Indonesian  Art  (New  York, 
1965),  pi.  18,  fig.  68. 

16  Vogel  (above,  n.  14),  pi.  8d. 
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With  the  coins  of  Huviska,  who  extended  Kusana  power  furthest  to 
the  east,  the  trend  toward  increasingly  Indian  traits  in  the  Siva  type  is 
fully  realized.  These  traits  include  the  emphasis  on  surface  texture, 
linear  composition  and  smooth,  taut  body  planes.  What  were  probably 
earlier  Huviska  types  carry  on  the  style  of  Kaniska’s  Siva  type  (Plate  31, 
5)  and  their  similarities  are  so  striking  that  I think  they  can  be  explained 
by  postulating  either  chronological  proximity  or  production  at  the  same 
mint  or  both.  Unfortunately,  the  evidence  for  the  location  of  Kusana 
mints  is  inconclusive. 

The  Indian  character  of  Huviska’s  Siva  types  is  even  more  clearly  seen 
in  the  next  group  of  coins.  In  the  first  (Plate  31,  6)  Siva  stands  erect  and 
frontally  ( samapada ).  He  has  three  heads,  four  arms,  holds  a trisula, 
vajra,  mrga  and  six-spoked  cakra  (wheel);  he  is  also  ithy phallic.  The 
stiff-legged,  frontal  stance  of  this  figure  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  well 
known  Gudimallam  lihga  which  most  scholars  would  place  before  the 
reign  of  Huviska,  that  is,  before  the  second  century  A.D.  In  the  next 
coin  (Plate  31,  7)  Siva  has  three  heads,  four  arms  and  wears  a dhoti. 
He  holds  a trisula,  danda  (club),  kamandalu  and  agni  (fire).  Here  the 
figure  is  again  portrayed  in  dbhahga  pose,  as  was  the  Siva  of  Vima’s  coins, 
but  now  it  is  graceful,  restrained  and  more  convincing  than  that  of  any  of 
the  previous  types.  The  breadth  of  the  shoulders  contrasts  with  the  slim, 
taut  waist,  which  is  accentuated  by  the  thick  belt  fold,  and  the  horizontal 
angularity  of  the  shoulders  enhances  the  diagonal  thrust  of  the  right  hip. 
The  grace  of  this  type  may  be  compared  with  Gupta  Buddhist  sculptures 
of  the  fifth  century  from  Mathura  and  Sarnath.  Specifically,  the  dbhahga 
pose  of  the  coin  type,  now  subtly  executed,  appears  to  be  related  most 
closely  to  that  of  the  Sarnath  Buddhas  produced  around  A.D.  475 
(Plate  31,  12).17  Although  the  coins  are  small  and  the  sculptures  large, 
the  stylistic  relationship  is  clear.  Thus,  these  coins  of  Huviska  seem  to 
record  a precedent  set  in  the  second  century  for  later  Gupta  style.  What 
other  Kusana  period  repositories  of  this  style  may  have  existed  are  no 
longer  preserved.  The  well  known  Mathura  and  Sarnath  Kusana  style, 
exemplified  by  the  Friar  Bala  Buddha  dated  in  the  third  year  of  Ka- 


17  Sarnath  Museum  (photograph  courtesy  of  F.  M.  Asher). 
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niska’s  reign18  does  not  approach  the  refinement  of  the  Siva  types  of 
Huvi$ka.  The  stolid,  upright  stance  of  the  Friar  Bala  Buddha,  with  its 
thick  torso,  contrasts  with  the  grace  of  the  coin  images.  In  this  respect, 
these  coins  may  be  seen  either  as  anomalies,  or  as  part  of  the  transition  to 
a true  Gupta  style,  which  was  to  be  completed  only  in  the  fifth  century. 

I believe  that  this  Gupta-like  style,  found  on  these  Kusana  coins,  is  not 
an  anomaly,  but  rather  provides  the  earliest  evidence  for  the  transition  to 
the  classic  Gupta  sculptural  style.  The  problem  of  identifying  transition- 
al images  for  these  periods  has  yet  to  be  completely  resolved.1®  In  this 
case,  within  the  limits  of  the  earlier  period,  the  style  of  the  coin  type 
anticipates  that  of  the  sculpture  of  the  later  period.  Some  Gupta  coin 
types  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  later  Kusana  types,*0  but  the  earlier 
Siva  types  discussed  here  do  not  seem  to  have  directly  influenced  Gupta 
coin  images.  Underlying  this  argument  is  my  assumption  that  such 
Kusana  types  could  have  reflected  current  sculptural  styles.  Although 
earlier  Siva  images  may  be  found,  especially  on  coins  and  seals,  there  are 
no  clear  precedents  for  the  style  and  iconography  of  the  Kusana  types. 
Rather  than  assuming  that  the  iconography  was  developed  in  the  narrow 
confines  of  coin  or  seal  workshops,  I prefer  to  hypothesize  that  the  coin 
types  are  reflections  of  contemporary  sculptural  style,  which  has  not 
been  preserved.  Such  a relationship  has  been  documented  for  classical 
coins  and  sculpture.21  And,  the  relative  scarcity  of  brahmanical  art 
compared  with  Buddhist  and  Jain  material  for  this  period  might  explain 
the  lack  of  evidence.  I would  suggest  further  that  the  association  of  the 
“new”  style  of  Huviska’s  Siva  with  the  (brahmanical)  iconography  of  a 
minority  religion  is  not  coincidental.  Instead,  it  seems  possible  that 


18  Vogel  (above,  n.  14),  pi.  28a. 

18  See  J.  Harle,  "Late  Kushan-Early  Gupta:  A Reverse  Approach,”  in  N.  Ham- 
mond, ed.,  South  Asia  Archaeology  (London,  1973),  pp.  231-40,  for  a discussion  of 
other  means  of  resolving  the  problem  of  finding  material  which  provides  a transition 
from  Kusana  to  Gupta  style. 

20  See  B.N.  Mukherjee,  NSnU  on  Lion  (Calcutta,  1969),  for  an  interesting  treatment 
of  the  development  of  Gupta  coin  types  from  earlier  types. 

21  For  example,  A.  R.  Bellinger,  Essays  on  the  Coinage  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
ANSNS  11  (New  York,  1963),  pp.  4-13,  presents  arguments  for  various  sculptural 
sources  of  the  Athena  obverse  type  of  Alexander’s  staters.  He  believes  the  model 
was  the  Athena  Promachus  by  Pheidias. 
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without  the  large  investments  of  royal  patronage  or  that  of  many 
wealthy  merchants  which  supported  the  Buddhist  and  Jain  workshops 
brahmanical  sculpture  may  have  been  able  to  develop  with  greater 
flexibility. 

Finally,  during  the  reign  of  Vasudeva  I,  Kusana  power  began  to 
decline,  and  the  focus  of  activity  as  recorded  in  inscriptions  became 
restricted  to  northern  India.22  Paralleling  this  shift  in  power,  the  reverse 
types  of  Vasudeva’s  coins  seems  to  have  “retrenched,”  returning  to  the 
type  used  by  Vima.  On  the  first  of  Vasudeva’s  coins  illustrated  here 
(Plate  31,  8)  even  the  exaggerated  musculature  of  the  earliest  Siva  types 
has  returned.  The  second  coin  (Plate  31,  9)  demonstrates  the  influence 
of  the  Indian  types  of  Huviska,  for  example  the  head  is  tricephallic. 
And  the  third  coin  (Plate  31,  10)  best  exemplifies  the  syncretism  of 
Vasudeva’s  types.  Here,  the  old  Siva-Nandi  type  is  used,  but  now  Siva 
has  four  arms,  as  he  did  on  the  coins  of  Kaniska  and  Huviska.  And  on 
all  three  coins,  his  garment  looks  like  a dhoti,  not  just  a draped  cloth. 
It  may  be  noted  further  than  in  general  these  types  are  more  refined,  the 
conlrapposto  more  convincing,  than  were  those  of  Vima.  Yet  the  referen- 
ces to  Vima’s  types  and  the  Indianization  of  Kusana  art  are  unmis- 
takable. 

Returning  to  the  problem  of  transition,  here  we  are  faced  with  a 
pattern  of  stylistic  variation  which  seems  to  have  paralleled  shifts  in 
political  power.  When  Kusana  power  was  concentrated  in  Gandhara, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  contemporaneous  concensus  of  opinion  about 
iconography  demanded  the  partially  Hellenistic,  partially  Indian  style  of 
Vima’s  and  Vasudeva’s  types,  as  much  as  it  did  in  Buddhist  sculpture  of 
the  northwest.  When,  at  its  height,  Kusana  power  spread  east,  at  least  as 
far  as  Mathura,  the  indigenous  concensus  required  a more  Indian  type, 
developed  in  the  coins  of  Kaniska  and  Huviska.  Thus,  within  a relatively 
well-defined  period,  the  style  of  at  least  this  type  was  constantly  chang- 
ing, perhaps  varying  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  expectations  of  regionally 
and  culturally  distinct  groups  of  people  under  Kusana  rule.  Further,  if 
these  obvervations  are  accepted,  then  it  would  appear  that  in  this  case 
the  artists  or  die  cutters  or  those  who  commissioned  the  production  of 
the  coins  were  conscious  of  the  changes  being  made  in  the  Siva  types. 

22  Rosenfield  (above,  n.  1),  pp.  269-70. 
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The  motivation  for  the  use  of  the  purely  Indian  Siva  type  of  Huviska’s 
coins  is  not  clear  given  the  scarcity  of  evidence  for  sculpture  of  the  same 
style  and  period.  Yet,  the  type  probably  represents  a local  style,  part  of 
a regionally  distinct  northern  Indian  cultural  tradition.  However,  the 
sculptural  brahmanical  images  from  Kusana  Mathura  are  not  as  refined 
as  the  images  of  the  coin  types.  The  closest  parallels  may  be  found 
instead  in  the  standing  Gupta  Buddhas  from  Sarnath,  Plate  31,  12. 
The  India  Siva  coin  types  may  be  seen,  then,  as  stages  in  the  transition 
to  a new  style  of  Indian  sculpture,  a style  which  may  not  have  been 
restricted  to  images  of  a single  religion.  Despire  the  chronological  gap 
between  the  coins  of  the  Kusanas  of  the  second  century  and  the  fifth 
century  Gupta  Buddhas,  the  coins  offer  evidence  of  a transition  to  a new 
Indian  style  based  on  earlier  traditions.  In  the  Kusana  Siva  types  we 
catch  a glimpse  of  what  was  to  come  — the  reorganization  of  old  ideas, 
together  with  the  addition  of  new  ones,  culminating  in  the  classic  style  of 
Gupta  sculpture. 
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ANSMN  26  (1981) 

© 1981  The  American  Numismatic  Socieyt 


THE  OTTOMAN  COINAGE  OF  TILIMSAN 

(Plate  32)  Michael  L.  Bates 

The  conquest  of  Oran  by  the  Spanish  in  1509,  and  of  Algiers  by  the 
Ottomans  in  1516,  left  the  Ziyanid  rulers  of  Tilimsan  (modern  Tlemcen, 
in  northwestern  Algeria)  at  the  mercy  of  the  two  major  powers.  During 
the  next  42  years,  six  Ziyanids  succeeded  one  another  as  nominal  rulers, 
dependent  in  fact  on  Spain  or  the  Turks.  In  964  H./A.D.  1556  the 
pretense  of  Ziyanid  sovereignty  was  abandoned  by  the  Ottomans,  who 
installed  a governor  in  Tilimsan.  There  followed  a series  of  remarkable 
gold  coins,  until  after  1012/1603,  struck  in  the  names  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans  but  quite  different  from  ordinary  Ottoman  coinage. 

Recently  Henri  Arroyo  published  an  excellent  study  of  these  issues,1 
but  unfortunately  his  information  on  the  examples  in  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  provided  to  him  long  ago  by  the  present  author, 
is  not  completely  accurate.2  The  ANS  has  two  important  Ottoman  coins 

1 H.  Arroyo,  “The  Ottoman  Coinage  of  Tilimsan,”  Oriental  Numismatic  Society 
Occasional  Paper  no.  12  (January  1979). 

2 Mr.  Arroyo  wrote  to  me  in  1971  and  again  in  1972,  asking  for  information  on 
Tilims&n  Ottoman  coins  in  the  ANS  and  enclosing  photographs  of  his  coin  of  Muham- 
mad III.  The  information  sent  to  him  was  derived  from  the  attributions  of  my 
predecessors  E.  T.  Newell,  Howland  Wood,  and  George  C.  Miles.  At  that  time,  being 
new  to  the  Society's  staff  and  to  Islamic  numismatics,  I was  unable  to  help  Arroyo 
with  certain  difficult  inscriptions  on  the  coins,  other  than  to  share  his  doubts  about 
previous  readings.  I did  not  then  know  of  two  Tilimsan  coins  of  Sulayman  Qanftnl  in 
the  ANS  cabinet,  and  since  Arroyo  did  not  suspect  their  existence,  he  could  not  ask 
me  about  them.  Later,  in  1974,  Robert  Doran  wrote  me  with  some  very  specific 
questions  about  the  legends  of  the  Sulayman  coins,  which  he  had  seen  on  a previous 
visit.  That  letter  and  subsequent  correspondence  resulted  in  my  deciphering,  with 
the  help  of  Miles,  the  inscriptions  on  all  the  ANS  pieces.  Unfortunately,  by  this  time 
Arroyo's  inquiry  had  been  forgotten,  so  that  I neglected  to  inform  him  of  the  new 
discoveries.  Mr.  Doran  was  to  have  published  the  results  in  a projected  general  survey 
of  Ottoman  coinage,  but  this  work  has  been  long  delayed. 
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of  Tilimsan  not  known  to  Arroyo;  furthermore,  after  the  information  was 
sent  to  him,  all  the  ANS  coins  were  more  accurately  attributed,  and  their 
legends  fully  read.  Some  other  additions  to  Arroyo’s  corpus  may  also  be 
made.  It  therefore  seems  appropriate  to  restudy  the  corpus,  while 
acknowledging  an  indebtedness  to  Arroyo’s  useful  work. 

The  coins  to  be  described  are  all  of  gold,  perhaps  somewhat  debased, 
and  all  have  horizontal  field  inscriptions  enclosed  in  a double  square, 
which  is  in  turn  surrounded  by  a circle  touching  the  square  at  the  corners 
and  an  outer  circle  of  dots.  The  sectors  between  the  circle  and  square 
contain  the  mint  and  date.  This  general  design  was  introduced  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  Muwahhids  and  was  standard  for  all  Maghrib!  gold 
coinage  until  the  seventeenth  century.  When  the  Ottomans  took  Algiers, 
they  replaced  its  former  coinage  with  standard  Ottoman  issues,  but  at 
Tilimsan  the  coinage  maintained  Ziyanid  precedents.  This  may  reflect 
a difference  in  the  administrative  status  of  the  two  places,  but  the  nature 
of  Ottoman  rule  at  Tilimsan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  studied. 


SULAYMAN  I,  926-74/1520-66 

The  earliest  coins  of  Tilimsan  with  an  Ottoman  connection  are  two 
issues  attributed  by  Hazard3  to  Ziyanid  puppets,  but  acknowledging 
the  Ottoman  Sulayman  I Qanuni.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
the  Sulayman  named  on  the  coins  is  really  the  Ottoman,  and  other 
scholars  have  assigned  these  issues  to  an  earlier  date.  As  Arroyo  suggests, 
the  attribution  is  at  best  tentative;  these  issues  will  not  be  considered 
here. 

There  are  two  coins  of  the  Ottoman  Sulayman  from  Tilimsan  in  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  hitherto  unpublished.  These  should 
probably  be  assigned  to  the  period  following  the  appointment  of  an 
Ottoman  governor  in  964/1556  and  before  Sulayman’s  death  in  974/ 
1566. 


3 Harry  \V.  Hazard,  The  Numismatic  History  of  Late  Medieval  North  Africa, 
ANSNS  8 (New  York,  1952),  pp.  190-91,  nos.  670-71. 
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1.  Date? 


Obi v.: 


Rev.: 


I ilijilM  dluf 

U-J 

0 Lm 

m 


Margin: 

| Aj  | 


?AJLu> 


:)l  cjj l*> 

^yi : ] Ij  yJI 

yjlj  jjl  a 


Margin: 

?A*«_^j^dl  J ^LwnJb  | AJ  kXo 


ANS,  Newell,  1 9 1 7 ;4  4.290  g,  32  mm;  Plate  32,  1. 


The  inscriptions  in  the  field  of  this  coin  are  taken  from  the  regular 
gold  coinage  of  Sulayman,  except  for  the  addition  of  the  words  i va- 
amrahu,  “and  his  command,”  on  the  obverse.  The  date  926  in  ciphers  in 
the  obverse  field  is  probably  not  the  actual  date  of  issue,  but  rather 
Sulayman’s  accession  date,  as  on  his  regular  issues.  The  date  in  words  in 
the  margin  may  also  be  926,  but  only  the  century  is  clear.  The  visible 
traces  of  the  decade  would  also  permit  sittin  or  sab'in,  sixty  or  seventy. 
If  so,  this  would  be  the  true  date  of  issue.  The  honorific  al-mahrusa,  “the 
guarded  (by  God),”  after  the  mint  name  reflects  Ottoman  practice  at 
some  mints,  but  may  be  compared  to  the  Ziyanid  phrase  harasaha  Allah, 
“may  God  guard  it,”  which  often  follows  mint  names.  To  generalize,  it 
appears  that  the  authority  who  determined  the  legends  of  this  coin  knew 
something  of  Ottoman  practice,  but  the  peculiar  epigraphic  style  and  the 
general  design  of  the  coin  indicate  that  the  die  engraver  had  been  an 
employee  of  the  Ziyanid  mint. 


4 All  the  ANS  coins  are  from  the  E.  T.  Newell  collection  and  were  purchased  by 
him  in  Algiers. 
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2.  Date  effaced. 


Rev.: 

(iUJI  jbtM« 

I £ y.  ».*  1 1 
2 AjtkJ 

J^jp 

Margin: 

| ....  | 0 ^4W)J  0 j | 

ANS,  Newell,  1917,  2.103  g,  26  mm;  Plate  32,  2. 

Since  the  marginal  legends  are  almost  completely  effaced,  this  coin  is 
attributed  to  Tilimsan  only  on  the  basis  of  its  style,  which  is  distinctive 
enough  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  It  seems  likely,  because  of  its 
features  in  common  with  the  coins  to  follow,  that  this  issue  came  after 
no.  1.  The  reverse  field  legend  may  be  translated  “Praise  to  the  King 
who  is  worshipped,  whose  benevolence  is  everlasting,  and  whoever  relies 
on  Him  will  be  happy.”  Such  a long  religious  inscription  is  unparalleled 
on  Ottoman  coinage  (except  at  Tilimsan),  but  long  and  greatly  varied 
religious  statements  are  a common  feature  of  the  coinage  of  the  Ziyanids 
and  other  Maghribi  dynasties  from  the  time  of  the  Muwahhids.  This  one 
however  is  still  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  saj',  rhymed  prose: 
al-marbud,  mawjud,  mas'ud.  Rhymed  prose,  a succession  of  short 
phrases  ending  in  the  same  final  syllable,  is  common  in  late  Arabic 
literature,  but  is  seldom  seen  on  coins.8  It  is  indeed  the  recognition  that 
these  inscriptions  are  rhymed  that  enables  and  confirms  their  decipher- 
ment on  this  coin  and  on  the  ones  to  follow.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
inscription  on  this  coin  has  any  particular  significance  except  as  a banal 
expression  of  piety;  one  can  even  say  that  it  exemplifies  the  straining  of 
sense  for  the  benefit  of  rhyme  which  is  an  all  too  common  defect  of  saj'. 


Obv.: 

jLL  jlkL. 
>JI 

I j I j j »/i : ) 

Margin: 


8 An  early  example  of  the  use  of  saf  is  the  first  issue  of  the  Fatimid  al-Mu'izz, 
struck  341-43/953-55,  e.g.  George  C.  Miles,  Fatimid  Coins,  ANSNNM  121  (New  York, 
1951),  no.  48.  Rhyming  titles  are  fairly  common,  as,  obviously,  the  Ottoman  title 
Sull&n  al-barrayn  wa-khSqdn  al-bahrayn,  a double  rhyme. 
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SALIM  II,  974-82/1566-74 


3.  974  H. 


Obv.: 

I * L? 
jUVlj  JjuJIj 
(jlkLJI 

OLL  6U1LJI 

Margin: 

1 v £ I “j*3-*  j6,  | I _/**•* 


Rev.: 


ui^JI 

pUJIj 

us*L^L> 
aSOu  8 aJJI 


Margin: 


^ Lw^lj  A)  j AlUj  I Aw 


Istanbul  Arkeoloji  Muzeleri,  4.20  g,  32  mm.  Halil  Edhem,  Muze-i  Hu- 
mayun : Maskukat-i  qadime  isldmiyeh  qataloghi,  6:  Maskukdl-i  'usmani- 
yeh,  1 (Constantinople,  1334/1915-16),  no.  1109,  pi.  9;  Remzi  Kocaer, 
Osmanli  A l tin  Ian  (Istanbul,  1967),  no.  88;  Ibrahim  and  Cevriye  Artuk, 
Istanbul  Arkeoloji  Miizerleri  Teshirdeki  Islami  Sikkeler  Kalalogu,  2 
(Istanbul,  1974),  no.  1602,  pi.  68. 

As  Arroyo  recognized,  the  three  authors  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
coin.  The  second  word  of  the  second  line  of  the  obverse  is  very  casually 
inscribed.  The  three  authors  cited  transcribe  it  sdman,  without  suggest- 
ing what  this  might  mean.  Arroyo  tentatively  suggests  rather  khaqan, 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  sultan,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  fit  grammatically 
either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows  (in  either  context,  it 
should  have  the  definite  article).  A more  plausible  reading  is  al-iman, 
which  fits  with  the  preceding  words.  “Lord  of  (divine)  assistance  and 
justice  and  faith.”  Moreover,  it  rhymes  with  the  last  word  of  the  obverse 
field,  “Sulayman.” 

The  words  “fifteen  qlrats  (carats)”  in  the  obverse  margin  are  not  easy 
to  understand.  If  they  refer  to  the  weight  of  the  coin,  one  obtains  the 
value  4.20  15  = 0.28  g for  the  weight  of  one  qlrat,  which  is  rather  high. 
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Possibly  they  refer  to  the  fineness  of  the  coin,  that  is  15/24  gold,  or  to  the 
weight  of  gold  in  it  as  opposed  to  its  total  weight.  The  phrase  is  unparal- 
leled on  Islamic  coins. 

The  reverse  field  legend,  which  occurs  also  on  the  coins  that  follow, 
may  be  translated  “Ruler  of  the  two  lands  and  the  two  seas  and  Syria  and 
the  two  Iraqs,  may  God  preserve  his  rule.”  This  is  a conflation  of  several 
titular  elements  often  seen  on  standard  Ottoman  coins.  AI-' Iraqayn, 
“the  two  Iraqs,”  probably  refers  to  medieval  al-'Iraq,  the  southern  part 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  al-JazIra,  the  northern  part.  The  two  were  consid- 
ered separate  provinces  until  modern  times,  but  the  use  of  the  term  here 
is  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  the  rhyme  with  al-barrayn 
wa'l-bakrayn.  It  must  have  been  frustrating  for  the  die  cutter  that  there 
was  no  possible  justification  for  al-shamayn,  “the  two  Syrias.”  The  last 
line  of  the  reverse  is  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  a knotted  ornament. 
Different  ornaments  will  be  seen  on  the  subsequent  coins  in  the  same 
position,  probably  without  any  significance. 

MURAD  III,  982-1003/1574-95 

Arroyo  lists  a coin  of  Murad  III  with  the  date  978,  citing  Schaend- 
linger,  but  this  must  be  a typographical  error.  The  date  is  before  Murad’s 
reign,  and  the  only  Tilimsan  coin  mentioned  by  Schaendlinger  is  dated 
by  him  to  988  (below,  no.  4e). 

4.  983  H. 

Obv.: 
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a.  National  Museum,  Copenhagen,  3.52  g,  30  mm,  Plate  32,  4a:  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  “The  Oriental  Cabinet  at  Copenhagen,”  NC  1876,  p.  271, 
no.  5;  J.  Ostrup,  Catalogue  des  monnaies  arabes  et  turques  du  Cabinet 
Royal  des  Medailles  du  Musee  National  de  Copenhague  (Copenhagen, 
1938),  p.  295,  no.  2545. 

b.  British  Museum,  4.260  g,  32  mm:  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  Catalogue 
of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  8:  The  Coins  of  the 
Turks.  . . , Class  XXVI  (London,  1883),  p.  97,  no.  256,  pi.  4. 

c.  State  Historical  Museum,  Moscow,  no.  41A,  4.160  g,  34  mm:  Ciineyt 
0l?er,  Sovyet  Rusya  Miizelerindeki  ( Moskova  ve  Leningrad)  Nadir 
Osmanli  Madeni  Paralari  (Istanbul,  1972),  p.  7,  no.  2. 

d.  State  Historical  Museum,  Moscow,  no.  41B,  2.100  g,  25.6  mm: 
Ol^er,  p.  8,  no.  3. 

e.  Miinchen  Staatliche  Miinzsammlung,  4.27  g,  35  mm:  Anton  C. 
Schaendlinger,  Osmanische  Numismalik  (Braunschweig,  1973),  pi.  2, 
no.  30;  see  also  pp.  71,  103. 

f.  Sotheby,  23  April  1980,  no.  158;  last  segment  of  reverse  margin  has 
Madina t Tilimsan. 

The  date  of  this  issue  has  also  been  read  988  H.  Lane-Poole  read  the 
date  of  the  Copenhagen  coin  as  983.  When  he  saw  it,  it  was  in  a private 
collection  in  Copenhagen,  but  in  the  same  year  his  article  appeared  or 
the  following  year,  the  National  Museum  cabinet  acquired  a Tilimsan 
coin  from  a Danish  collector,  Nielsen.*  This  must  be  the  same  coin,  al- 
though it  was  read  988  by  Ostrup.  Lane-Poole  also  dated  the  BM 
Tilimsan  coin  988,  but  the  date  on  it  is  partially  effaced.  Comparison  of 
it  with  the  Copenhagen  specimen  suggests  strongly  that  the  date  is  the 
same  on  both.  The  Munich  coin,  dated  988  by  Schaendlinger,  is  similar  to 
the  other  two.  The  date  can  be  seen  clearly  only  on  the  Copenhagen  and 
Sotheby  examples,  and  983  is  evidently  preferable  on  both  despite  the 
barbarity  of  the  script. 


* Information  provided  by  Anne  Kromann,  Assistant  Keeper  in  the  Royal  Coin 
Cabinet.  I am  grateful  to  her  and  to  Otto  Merkholm  for  providing  me  with  a photo- 
graph of  the  coin. 
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The  obverse  field  inscription  of  Murad’s  Tilimsan  issues  is  not  easy  to 
decipher.  The  second  word  of  obverse  line  2 is  especially  problematic. 
In  the  earliest  publications,  al-mu'ayyad  and  al-mu'min  were  read,  but 
Lane-Poole,  in  1883,  suggested  al-muslaqim,  which  has  since  been  accept- 
ed. It  would,  however,  be  better  to  read  al-muqlm.  On  the  coin,  the 
mim  and  qaf  are  linked  by  a smooth  line;  Arabic  orthography  would 
permit  the  letter  sin  to  be  represented  by  such  a line,  but  if  the  word 
is  al-musiaqim,  there  ought  to  be  a tooth  for  the  letter  la’.  Either  word 
would  be  suitable  in  the  context:  al-muqim  means  “permanent,  enduring, 
while  al-mustaqim  means  “straightforward,  upright.”  Note  the  rhyme 
of  al-muqim  with  Salim. 

5.  989  H. 

Described  as  similar  to  no.  6 below,  of  995  H. 

Soret  collection:  F.  Soret,  “Lettre  5 . . . de  Dorn.  Troisieme  lettre  sur  les 
medailles  orientales  inedites  de  la  collection  de  M.  F.  Soret,”  RNB  1856, 
p.  172,  no.  177. 

6.  995  H. 


Obv .:  As  no.  4.  Rev.:  As  no.  4,  but  symbol  Y 

in  line  4. 

Margin:  Margin: 


A Aj  j 6|»lc|  |<L)  UjUmJj 


a.  Soret  collection:  Soret,  RNB  1856.  p.  172,  no.  178,  pi.  2,  no.  16. 

b.  Arroyo  collection:  Michael  Mitchiner,  Oriental  Coins  and  Their 
Values:  the  World  of  Islam  (London,  1977),  p.  207,  no.  1261,  illus.; 
Arroyo,  p.  3,  fig.  2. 

c.  ANS,  Newell,  1917,  4.140  g,  35  mm;  Plate  32,  6c;  symbol  V 

d.  ANS,  Newell,  1917, 4.132  g,  33  mm;  Plate  32, 6d;  same  reverse  die  as  c. 

e.  Sotheby,  23  April  1980,  no.  159;  symbol  i . 

This  issue  bears  no  mint  name,  but  is  confidently  attributed  by  its 
resemblance  to  no.  4 above.  The  word  sana,  “year,”  is  replaced  by  its 
synonym  'dm,  a common  feature  of  North  African  coins. 
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Moller  published  one  other  Tilimsan  dinar  of  Murad  III  in  1831.7 
Since  the  marginal  legends  were  effaced,  it  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  of 
the  issues  listed  above.  Judging  by  Moller’s  description,  the  word  al- 
sultan  in  the  middle  of  the  obverse  field  was  omitted,  but  this  may  be 
only  his  mistake. 


MUHAMMAD  III,  1003-12/1595-1603 


7.  1003  H. 

Obv.: 


Rev.:  As  no.  4,  but  symbol  V 


j -j'1'  - ^ I ! ~ 

OJdl 

jA) 

^ JUjt  oUlluJ' 
^ jUaluJI 


in  line  4. 


Margin:  Margin: 

I 6 lJJIj  | I cJU  I ^ l*  I | v-iJIj  I j» J-fr  j oil  | I 

a.  Arroyo  collection:  Mitchiner,  p.  207,  no.  1266;  Arroyo,  pp.  3-4, 
fig.  3. 

b.  ANS,  Newell,  1917,  4.205  g,  33  mm,  Plate  32,  7b;  symbol  V. 

c.  Sotheby,  23  April  1980,  no.  160;  symbol  3: . Digit  tat  on  obverse. 

d.  Sotheby,  23  April  1980,  no.  161.  Same  dies  as  b. 


The  marginal  inscriptions  of  Arroyo’s  coin  are  mostly  effaced.  The 
issue  is  therefore  dated  by  the  ANS  coin,  which  was  originally  assigned  to 
1013  H.,  probably  because  the  word  in  the  bottom  segment  was  first  read 
'ashr,  “ten.”  Although  the  word  is  clearly  'WM,  especially  on  the  ob- 
verse, one  can  understand  how  it  could  be  misread,  for  in  standard 


7 J.  H.  Moller,  De  numis  orientalibus  in  numophylacio  gothano  asservatis  commen- 
ialio  altera  (Erfurt  and  Gotha,  1831),  pp.  53-54,  nos.  565-66. 
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Arabic  it  has  only  one  meaning,  “swimming,”  which  makes  no  sense  on  a 
coin.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  to  be  understood  here  as  a plural  of  the 
word  'am,  “year.”  The  normal  plural  of  'am  is  a' warn;  'WM  on  this  coin 
may  be  either  a mispelling,  with  the  two  alifs  omitted,  or  a dialectical 
variant.  This  is  not  the  only  barbarism  of  the  date  inscription.  The 
number  three  is  clearly  written  on  the  obverse  talit,  with  two  points  over 
the  first  and  last  letters.  In  standard  Arabic,  these  letters  should  be 
tha\  with  a triangle  of  three  points  over  each,  but  spoken  Arabic  com- 
monly changes  the  difficult  th  sound  to  t,  a pronounciation  no  doubt 
represented  here.  Furthermore,  talit  or  lhalith  is  not  literally  “three,” 
but  rather  “third.”  On  the  reverse,  the  word  is  even  more  distorted,  ap- 
pearing as  tat  with  the  lam  omitted.  In  sum,  the  date  legend  is  to  be  read 
literally  “year  third  year  and  a thousand,”  a construction  as  barbarous  in 
Arabic  as  in  English. 

The  honorific  on  the  obverse  may  be  translated  “The  lord  of  help  to 
victory  and  help  to  good  fortune,  who  makes  the  jihad  a duty,  the  Sultan 
Muhammad  son  of  the  Sultan  Murad.”  Note  again  the  rhyme  of  is' ad, 
jihad,  and  Murad. 


AI.1MAD  I,  1012-26/1603-17 

A Tilimsan  coin  of  Ahmad  I was  published  a century  and  a half  ago, 
but  it  has  until  now  not  been  recognized  as  such.  It  was  described  by 
Moller  in  1831,  with  the  attribution  “Africani  incerti.”  Soon  afterward, 
Soret  suggested  its  attribution  to  an  unknown  Sharif  of  Morocco.8 
Moller’s  reading  of  the  legends  is  quite  inaccurate,  but  his  transcription 
of  the  reverse  field  inscription  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  coin  as  an 
Ottoman  Tilimsan  issue,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  wrong  in  reading 
the  name  Ahmad  b.  al-Sultan  Muhammad  on  the  obverse.  The  attri- 
bution to  Ahmad  I is  in  any  case  confirmed  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
second  Tilimsan  coin  of  Ahmad,  which  also  enables  the  correct  decipher- 
ment of  Moller’s  transcription  of  the  inscriptions  of  his  coin. 


8 Moller  (above,  n.  7),  p.  54,  no.  567;  Soret,  RBN  1856,  p.  172. 
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8.  Date  illegible. 

Obv.: 


Rev.: 


XaJI 

jk Jl 

(?)  ^UJI  Ji\ 

cy  -UiK' 


j*  I J I? 

JlL>.  1C  I \ jjjtJ  1 j 

jSX*  <ujl 


Ju^  olkJuJI 

Margin:  effaced.  Margin:  effaced. 

Moller,  p.  54,  no.  567  = Soret,  RBN  1856,  p.  172. 


The  inscriptions  are  given  here  as  transcribed  by  Moller,  but  with  the 
help  of  the  coin  to  be  described  next,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  recon- 
structing the  actual  text.  The  reverse  field  is  easily  recognizable  as 
the  standard  reverse  of  Ahmad’s  predecessors.  The  reading  al-maghraba 
for  al-'iraqayn  was  usual  in  descriptions  of  Tilimsan  coins  until  it  was 
corrected  by  Lane-Poole.  For  the  first  two  lines  of  the  obverse,  see  the 
reverse  of  the  coin  next  to  be  described.  The  third  line,  transliterated 
“Abu’l-dtas  (?)”  by  Moller,  is  a surprise.  Soret’s  suggestion  Abu’l- 
Faris  is  still  unsatisfactory.  Neither  of  these  was  Ahmad’s  kunya,  and 
indeed  the  Ottoman  Sultans  never  used  their  kunyas  on  coins  (although 
Maghribi  rulers  often  did).  One  must  assume  that  the  word  on  the  third 
line  was  al-sultan,  but  perhaps  so  mangled  by  the  die  engraver  as  to 
make  it  incomprehensible  to  Moller. 


9. 


1012  H.? 

Obv.: 

O 

UaLJI 

Oi 

JUjI  olkluJI 


Rev.: 

jvV:.!!  (J Jjdl 
Ju>JI 


Margin:  Margin: 

|(Jdl  | jts- 1 . • • | |*U  | | (JLM 1 • • • I |*l*  | 

Album  collection;  2.068  g,  26  mm;  Plate  32,  9.® 


9 I am  grateful  to  Stephen  Album  for  allowing  me  to  study  and  publish  this  coin. 
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The  engraving  of  this  coin,  the  latest  of  the  series,  is  worse  than  any  so 
far  described.  In  particular,  the  marginal  legends  must  be  mostly  in- 
ferred rather  than  read.  'Am  and  alf  are  perhaps  clear  enough,  at  least 
in  the  light  of  the  coins  previously  described;  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
rest  of  the  date  was  ilhna  'ashr,  assuming  the  coin  to  bear  the  date  of 
Ahmad’s  accession.  The  obverse  field  inscription  presents  no  difficulty. 
The  reverse  inscription  corresponds  to  the  first  two  lines  of  the  obverse 
field  inscription  on  Moller’s  coin.  The  second  word,  following  sahib,  is 
easily  read  as  al-'adi,  Moller’s  reading  al-'abd  is  an  error  common  to  all 
early  nineteenth-century  descriptions  of  Tilimsan  coins.  The  third  word 
is  more  problematic.  Moller’s  reading  al-nafar  is  understandable  from 
the  ductus  of  the  letters,  but  impossible  in  meaning.  A nafar  is  a person, 
individual,  in  a very  mundane  abstract  sense.  For  example,  in  modern 
military  usage,  it  means  simply  “a  soldier”  or  even  specifically  “a 
private,”  the  lowest  military  rank.  Besides,  the  absence  of  the  con- 
junction wdw,  “and,”  after  al-'adl  indicates  that  the  following  word  must 
be  an  adjective  describing  al-'adl,  not  a substantive  noun.  One  may 
rather  suggest  al-nadir,  “brilliant,  radiant,”  an  adjective  related  to  the 
noun  al-nadr  that  appears  on  the  first  coin  described  above.  Nadr 
means  “pure  gold  or  silver,”  but  only  because  these  metals  are  brilliant 
and  shining.  The  fourth  word,  al-mu'ayyad,  “assured,  confirmed,”  is 
obvious.  The  title  in  full  may  therefore  be  translated  “Lord  of  radiant 
assured  justice.”  Note,  finally,  that  there  is  once  again  a triple  rhyme, 
al-mu'ayyad,  Ahmad,  Muhammad. 
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SOME  DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE 
ON  THE  RESTRIKING  OF  EARLY  PAPAL  MEDALS 

John  L.  Varriano 


The  most  vexing  problem  faced  by  the  collector  or  curator  of  papal 
medals  is  that  of  distinguishing  restrikes  from  original  emissions.  Until 
now,  our  knowledge  of  the  restrikes  was  limited  to  those  medals  reissued 
by  the  papal  mint  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  which  examples  are 
currently  on  display  in  the  Museo  Numismatico  della  Zecca  Italiana,  in 
Rome.  A catalogue  of  these  medals  was  published  in  1824  by  the  mint’s 
superintendent  Francesco  Mazio,  and  they  were  later  illustrated  in  the 
Relazione  della  reale  zecca  of  1940.1  Although  these  late  strikes  are  not 
self-identifying,  either  by  inscription  or  any  unvarying  physical  traits, 
they  do  possess  some  recognizable  characteristics  that  become  evident 
after  careful  examination.2 

Numismatists  often  blame  Mazio  for  his  insensitivity  in  restriking 
these  medals.  As  one  might  expect  from  a commercial  operation  aimed 
at  the  general  public,  the  fallura  of  his  restrikes  is  not  of  the  highest 
quality.  But  a more  serious  objection  has  also  been  raised  concerning  his 


1 F.  Mazio,  Serie  dei  coni  di  medaglie  ponlificie  da  Martino  V a Pio  VII  esistenli 
nella  ponlificia  zecca  di  Roma  (Home,  1824);  Ministero  delle  Finanze,  Relazione  della 
reale  zecca.  Appendix  3,  “Raccoita  pontificia"  (Rome,  1940).  The  latter  publication, 
hereafter  cited  as  R.Z.,  was  privately  reprinted  in  1976  by  Edward  Jcncius  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

2 I have  discussed  the  connoisseurship  of  papal  medals  in  my  introduction  to  the 
exhibition  catalogue  Roma  Resurgens : Papal  Medals  from  the  Age  of  the  Raroque 
(Ann  Arbor,  1981).  In  general,  the  most  common  but  by  no  means  universal  charac- 
teristics of  the  nineteenth-century  restrikes  are  the  presence  of  die  breaks,  surface 
flaws,  sharp  unsubtle  cutting,  dull,  dark  patination,  and,  especially  for  pre-eighteenth 
century  medals,  a thick  lenticular  profile  with  coarsely  ground  edges. 
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practice  of  arbitrarily  combining  obverse  and  reverse  dies  to  form  new 
hybrid  medals.  The  existance  of  such  mules  poses  enormous  problems 
when  the  original  obverse /reverse  combinations  are  not  known.  Only  for 
some  medals,  the  so-called  annuali  or  annual  medals  issued  each  year  on 
the  Feast  of  Ss.  Peter  and  Paul,  do  we  have  the  benefit  of  Bartolotti’s 
painstaking  researches  in  the  Archivio  della  Camera  Apostolica,  but  then 
only  for  the  years  after  1605.®  Our  two  major  early  bibliographic  sources, 
Bonanni  and  Venuti,  are  likewise  of  limited  help.3 4  Since  Bonanni  failed 
to  reproduce  obverses  and  Venuti  is  without  reproductions  altogether, 
we  have  in  many  cases  no  clear  idea  of  what  the  original  medals  looked 
like,  how  faithful  the  restrikes  were  in  duplicating  them,  and  worst  of  all, 
how  we  can  tell  one  from  the  other. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  study  to  pass  further  judgement  on 
Mazio’s  practices,  but  rather  to  fill  in  some  of  the  background  leading  to 
his  reuse  of  the  pre-nineteenth-century  papal  dies.  Until  the  1790s,  dies 
for  papal  medals  did  not  become  the  possession  of  the  zecca  after  the 
original  edition  was  struck,  but  instead  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
medalists,  who  were  free  to  continue  striking  them  for  their  own  profit. 
Through  inheritance  or  purchase,  many  medalists  also  owned  dies  of 
previous  manufacture  whose  reuse  was  equally  unrestricted.  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  number  of  such  “lifetime”  or  relatively  early  un- 
authorized strikes  that  were  produced,  nor  any  way  that  they  can  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  original  edition  commissioned  by  the 
Vatican.  As  a rule  of  thumb,  one  can  assume  that  only  the  official  emis- 
sions were  struck  in  gold  and  silver  while  the  privately  struck  exam- 
ples were  made  of  bronze.  However,  some  official  medals  were 
also  struck  in  bronze  as  is  evident  from  records  preserved  from  the 
reigns  of  Urban  VIII  (1623-44)  and  Innocent  X (1644-55).®  During  the 
years  1629-51,  the  only  period  when  we  know  the  quantities  issued  in  all 
three  metals,  the  breakdown  on  average  is  200  gold,  380  silver,  and  100 

3 F.  Bartolotti,  La  medaglia  annuale  dei  romani  pontefici  da  Paolo  V a Paolo  VI 
(1605-1967)  (Rimini,  1967). 

4 F.  Bonanni,  Numismata  Pontificum  Romanorum  quae  a Tempore  Martini  V 
usque  ad  Annum  MDCXCIX  (Rome,  1699);  R.  Venuti,  Numismata  Romanorum 
Pontificum  a Martino  V ad  Benedictum  XIV  (Rome,  1744). 

® These  records  have  been  published  for  the  annual  medals  from  1605  through 
1859  by  F.  Bartolotti  (above,  n.  3),  pp.  2-282. 
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to  200  bronze.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  equal 
numbers  of  bronze  medals  were  issued  in  other  pontificates  as  well. 
Thus,  the  precise  provenance  of  very  fine  (thin,  subtly  struck,  well 
patinated)  bronze  medals  is  destined  to  remain  a mystery. 

The  earliest  evidence  we  have  for  the  practice  of  restriking  papal  dies 
comes  from  the  early  seventeenth  century.  In  the  testament  of  Gaspare 
Mola,  chief  die  engraver  at  the  papal  mint  from  1625  until  his  death  in 
1640,  an  interesting  disposition  is  made  in  favor  of  his  nephew  and  succes- 
sor Gaspare  Morone.  Dated  August  5,  1631,  the  testament  leaves  to 
Morone  “all  of  my  die-stamps,  dies,  and  metals  engraved  by  me  ...  ” 
noting  that  “my  nephew  should  take  particular  care  and  protection  of 
this  legacy  for  making  medals  ...  of  my  invention.”6  After  Morone 
himself  died  in  1669,  the  Mola  inheritance  seems  to  have  remained  intact, 
and  possibly  in  use,  for  some  time  to  come.  In  Bonanni’s  Numismala 
Pontificum  Romanorum  of  1699,  “Mola”  is  listed  as  the  owner  of  most  of 
the  medals  (not  dies)  described  between  the  pontificates  of  Martin  V 
(1417-31),  the  first  pope  to  issue  medals,  and  Innocent  XII  (1691-1700).7 
It  would  thus  appear  that  an  as  yet  unidentified  member  of  the  family 
not  only  preserved,  but  actually  augmented  the  collection  of  medals 
between  the  death  of  Morone  and  the  publication  of  Bonanni’s  book. 
Since  the  papal  medalists  during  the  years  1669-99  were  Girolamo 
Lucenti,  Gioacchino  Travani,  and  Alberto  and  Giovanni  Hamerani, 
it  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  collection  was  enriched  with  new  dies  as 
well  as  medals,  or  that  the  older  dies  continued  to  be  struck. 

The  last  notice  we  have  of  the  Mola-Morone  collection  comes  from  the 
introduction  of  Venuti’s  Numismala  Pontificum  Romanorum  of  1744. 
There  we  learn  that  the  great  German  numismatist  and  antiquarian 
Baron  Philipp  von  Stosch  purchased  the  collection  from  heirs  of  the 
family.8  If  true,  such  a purchase  would  probably  have  taken  place  in 


6 Archivio  di  Stato,  Rome,  Notari  Tribunale  dell’  A.C.,  Fonthia,  Testamenti  1638- 
42,  vol.  28,  fol.  363r.  The  document  was  cited,  but  neither  transcribed  nor  collo- 
cated, by  A.  Bertolotti,  “Giacomo  Antonio  Moro,  Gaspare  Mola,  e Gaspare  Morone- 
Mola,”  Archivio  slorico  Lombardo  4 (1877)  pp.  305-7. 

7 F.  Bonanni  (above,  n.  4),  vol.  2,  pp.  841-58. 

* R.  Venutl  (above,  n.  4),  pp.  xxvi-xxvii. 
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1715-17  or  1722-31,  the  years  when  Stosch  was  living  in  Rome.9  The 
final  whereabouts  of  the  dies  is  uncertain,  but  they  may  have  passed  ca. 
1750  from  Stosch  to  the  papal  medalists  Hermenigildo  and  Ottone 
Hamerani.  The  Hamerani  brothers  are  known  to  have  formed  a col- 
lection of  early  dies  sometime  before  Hermenigildo’s  death  in  1756,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  bulk  of  these  came  from  the  debt-ridden 
Stosch  prior  to  that  date,  but  after  Venuti’s  publication  in  1744. 

A large  fondo  of  documents  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Rome  sheds 
some  light  on  the  Hamerani’s  own  restriking  operation  and  its  link  with 
that  conducted  by  Mazio  at  the  papal  mint  in  the  nineteenth  century.10 
At  the  time  of  Ottone’s  death  in  1761,  we  learn  that  the  family  was  so 
deeply  in  debt  that  Ottone’s  son  Ferdinando  was  forced  to  consider  the 
sale  of  their  die  collection  in  order  to  raise  dowries  for  his  three  sisters  and 
repay  various  creditors.  After  an  initial  effort  to  sell  the  dies  to  the 
Camera  Apostolica  failed  in  1762-63,  Ferdinando  tried  again  in  1764  by 
threatening  to  sell  them  to  an  undisclosed  buyer  outside  the  country.  The 
petition  which  accompanied  this  second  effort  is  most  revealing  as  it  gives 
the  history  of  payments  and  perquisites  received  by  earlier  medalists 
and  provides  a detailed  list  of  the  673  papal  dies  then  in  the  Hamerani 
collection.  Of  these,  355  were  the  work  of  earlier  medalists  that  had  been 
purchased  by  the  brothers  Hermenigildo  and  Ottone.  The  restriking  of 
these  as  well  as  dies  of  the  family’s  own  manufacture  seems  only  to  have 
been  done  for  private  patrons,  and  obviously  at  less  profit  than  what  was 
hoped  to  be  realized  through  the  sale  of  the  entire  collection.  Of  their 
patrons,  only  the  King  of  England  is  identified  by  name. 

Eventually  the  Hamerani  dies  were  sold  to  the  Camera  Apostolica, 
but  not  until  very  lengthy  discussions  and  valuations  had  taken  place. 
The  first  valuation  that  is  preserved  is  that  of  the  famed  antiquarian 
Johann  Winckelmann  whose  manuscript  of  ca.  1764  carefully  lists 
each  die  and  evaluates  both  its  condition  and  overall  quality.  Win- 
ckelmann’s  valuation  of  the  dies  was  21,985  scudi,  but  this  figure 
seemed  too  high  to  the  prospective  purchasers  and  a second  valuation 
was  sought  from  an  “anonymous”  appraiser  elsewhere  identified  as  a 

9 The  most  recent  study  of  Stosch  and  his  collections  is  L.  Lewis,  “Philipp  von 
Stosch,”  Apollo  85  (1967)  pp.  320-27. 

10  Archivio  di  Stato,  Rome,  Camerale  2,  AntichitA  e belle  arti,  Busta  4,  unpaginated. 
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certain  Scaramuccia.  Without  bothering  with  a first-hand  study  of  the 
dies,  Scaramuccia’s  anonymous  perizia  valued  them  at  just  6,552  scudi, 
or  about  one-tenth  of  what  the  Hamerani  were  hoping  to  obtain.  It  took 
until  1796  to  work  out  a compromise  whereby  the  Hamerani  accepted  a 
cash  payment  of  7,000  scudi  for  the  collection  which  then  numbered  748 
dies.  An  interesting  sidelight  of  the  negotiations  was  the  establishment 
in  1789  of  a shop,  leased  from  the  Camera  Apostolica  for  200  scudi  an- 
nually, in  which  Ferdinando  (who  died  later  that  year)  and  his  sons  could 
sell  their  restruck  medals. 

Two  significant  facts  emerge  from  the  Hamerani  documents  concern- 
ing the  dies  themselves.  A perusal  of  the  inventory  informs  us  that  on  a 
few  rare  occasions,  the  collection  contained  more  than  one  die  for  the 
same  reverse.  From  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII  (1655-67),  for 
example,  we  find  no  fewer  than  three  dies  for  Morone’s  medals  of  Justice 
and  Peace  ( R.Z . 250),  and  Head  of  the  Savior  ( R.Z . 249  and  264),  and 
two  each  for  his  Entrance  of  Queen  Christina  (R.Z.  251  and  252),  Plague 
Medal  (R.Z.  254),  and  Corpus  Christi  Procession  (R.Z.  271  and  272). 
The  existance  of  multiple  dies  from  the  same  die-stamp  of  course  com- 
plicates connoisseurship  even  further  since  a late  strike  from  one  die  may 
be  of  higher  quality  than  an  earlier  strike  from  another.  No  punzoni 
or  die-stamps  were  included  in  the  sale,  however,  a fact  which  at  least 
prevented  the  purchaser  from  casting  totally  new  dies. 

The  various  inventories  connected  with  the  sale  also  provide  a few 
clues  as  to  how  mules  or  arbitrary  obverse/reverse  combinations  came  to 
be  struck.  Since  the  obverse  and  reverse  dies  are  always  listed  (and  pre- 
sumably were  preserved)  separately,  it  is  apparent  that  both  the  Hamera- 
ni and  the  Camera  Apostolica  were  unconcerned  with  maintaining 
pairings  that  were  historically  accurate.  Indeed,  both  parties  were  so 
casual  about  this  matter  that  the  obverse  dies  were  not  even  individually 
described,  but  simply  listed  by  quantity.  Furthermore,  the  inventories 
also  indicate  that  the  Hamerani’s  collection  of  earlier  dies  did  not  contain 
equal  numbers  of  obverses  and  reverses.  For  the  pontificates  between 
Martin  V and  Gregory  XV  (1417-1623)  there  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  reverse  as  obverse  dies;  for  those  between  Urban  VIII  and  Clement 
IX  (1623-69)  slightly  less  than  twice  as  many;  and  for  the  pontificates 
after  Clement  X (1670-)  when  the  Hamerani  were  the  principle  papal 
medalists,  an  approximately  equal  number  of  each.  With  so  many  early 
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obverses  missing,  and  such  unconcern  for  their  proper  mating,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  hybrid  combinations  are  common  among  the  restrikes. 
That  the  Hamerani  almost  certainly  produced  such  mules  themselves  is 
perhaps  the  most  surprising  implication  of  these  documents. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  the  Hamerani  salesroom  remained  in  oper- 
ation after  its  founding  in  1789.  Upon  Ferdinando’s  death  in  November 
of  that  year,  the  business  apparently  passed  to  his  son  Gioacchino  who 
in  1796  formed  a partnership  with  the  new  papal  medalist  Tommaso 
Mercandetti.  Gioacchino  in  turn  died  in  1797,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
role,  if  any,  his  brother  Giovanni  played  in  running  the  shop  after  that 
date.11 

By  1824  Francesco  Mazio  had  firmly  taken  control  of  the  operation  and 
was  selling  restrikes  through  his  sale  catalogue  published  in  that  year. 
The  offerings  were  now  further  expanded,  however,  through  the  acquisi- 
tion in  1822  of  193  additional  dies  from  the  Barberini  Library.  This 
second  acquisition  is  likewise  recorded  in  documents  that  have  recently 
come  to  light  in  the  Roman  State  Archives  and  the  Vatican  Library.12 
From  these  we  learn  that  the  collection  was  formed  under  Urban  VIII 
who  instituted  a maggiorasco  prohibiting  their  dispersal  outside  the 
Barberini  family.13  Urban  clearly  foresaw  the  problems  involved  in 
restriking  the  dies  and  sought  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  business- 
minded  medalists,  but  his  distant  heir  Prince  Francesco  Barberini  (1772- 
1853)  succumbed  to  the  ministrations  of  the  Treasurer  General  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  mint  anyway. 

Having  remained  intact  in  the  Barberini  Library  for  nearly  200  years, 
this  second  set  of  dies  seems  to  have  been  better  conserved  than  the  first, 


11  On  the  Hamerani  family  in  general,  see  F.  Noack,  “Die  Hamerans  in  Rom," 
Archiu  fiir  Medailltn  und  P lake ttenk unde  3 (1921-22),  pp.  23-40. 

12  Archivio  di  Stato,  Rome,  Camerale  2,  Zecca,  vol.  27,  fascicolo  91  for  documents 
regarding  the  purchase;  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana,  Cod.  Barb.  Lat.  3166, 
fols.  116r-128v  for  the  inventories.  I am  grateful  to  Marilyn  Aronberg  Lavin  for  her 
help  in  locating  the  relevant  Barberini  inventories  at  the  Vatican  Library. 

13  It  is  unclear  what  role  the  Cardinal  nephew  Francesco  Barberini  (1597-1679) 
played  in  Urban’s  thinking.  According  to  J.  Evelyn  in  Numismata:  A Discourse  of 
Medals  Ancient  and  Modern  (London,  1697),  p.  41,  the  Cardinal  “design’d  to  have 
made  a series  of  all  the  popes  from  St.  Peter  in  medal.  . . but  . . . dying  before  it 
could  be  executed,  that  collection  remains  imperfect." 
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at  least  so  far  as  their  cataloguing  was  concerned.  The  dies,  which  span 
the  pontificates  between  Sistus  IV  and  Urban  VIII  (1471-1644),  are, 
wherever  possible,  listed  with  the  correct  obverse/reverse  pairing. 
Including  31  duplicates,  106  pairs  of  dies  are  so  described  while  additional 
lists  catalogue  43  single  dies  duplicating  ones  already  in  the  zecca,  and  44 
others  (31  obverses  and  13  reverses)  whose  proper  mates  were  unknown. 
A second  inventory  gives  the  condition  of  each  die  and  from  this  we  learn 
that  the  majority  were  in  “good”  or  “serviceable”  condition  with  only 
about  one-fourth  listed  as  “unserviceable.”  As  a kind  of  coda  to  these 
two  carefully  organized  inventories  is  a hastily  scribbled  list,  whose 
significance  is  not  made  clear,  of  17  additional  pairs  of  dies  from  the 
pontificates  of  Urban  VIII  and  Alexander  VII. 

Mazio’s  catalogue  of  1824  offered  collectors  a total  of  572  medals 
restruck  from  the  Hamerani  and  Barberini  dies  as  well  as  from  a smaller 
group  of  1 1 dies  acquired  from  the  estate  of  the  recently  deceased  Tom- 
maso  Mercandetti.14  The  complete  set  cost  168.58  scudi  and  individual 
medals  were  priced  according  to  size,  elegance  of  workmanship,  and 
rarity  of  the  originals.  The  practice  of  restriking  these  dies  at  the  papal 
mint  seems  to  have  continued  without  interruption  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Even  after  the  papal  mint  was  nationalized  by  the 
unification  government  in  1870,  the  medals  remained  readily  available. 
As  late  as  1899,  Murray’s  guidebook  to  Rome  informed  its  English- 
speaking  readers  that  the  workshop  could  be  visited  with  special  permis- 
sion and  that  the  medals  could  still  be  purchased,  either  individually 
or  in  the  series.15  Significantly,  the  series  then  numbered  only  479  medals, 
a fact  doubtlessly  attributable  to  the  breakage  of  dies  from  heavy  use. 

By  no  means  all  of  the  dies  for  early  papal  medals  were  collected  and 
restruck  by  the  mint,  however.  For  many  pontificates,  Mazio’s  cata- 
logue lists  only  a fraction  of  all  the  medals  originally  issued.  The  number 
of  medals  listed  in  Mazio  (and  reproduced  in  the  mint’s  1940  pictorial 
catalogue)  as  compared  with  those  illustrated  in  Bonanni’s  Numismala  of 

14  F.  Mazio  (above,  n.  1),  p.  5. 

15  (John  Murray,  publisher),  A Handbook  of  Rome  and  Its  Environs,  16th  ed. 
(London,  1899),  p.  294.  The  notice  first  appears  in  the  10th  edition  of  1871,  p.  254, 
and  is  repeated,  one  assumes  with  reason,  through  all  subsequent  editions. 
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1699,  in  fact,  varies  considerably.  The  following  table  shows  the  correla- 
tion for  a few  typical  pontificates: 


Pope 

Bonanni 

Mazio 

Nicholas  V (1447-55) 

8 

3 

Paul  II  (1464-71) 

19 

4 

Leo  X (1513-21) 

15 

3 

Sixtus  V (1585-90) 

43 

14 

Paul  V (1605-21) 

40 

10 

Urban  VIII  (1623-44) 

55 

40 

Innocent  X (1644-55) 

29 

27 

Alexander  VII  (1655-67) 

47 

30 

Clement  X (1670-76) 

28 

28 

Innocent  XI  (1676-89) 

56 

28 

Alexander  VIII  (1689-91) 

19 

8 

Innocent  XII  (1691-1700) 

23 

17 

As  might  be  expected,  the  correlation  is  greater  for  those  periods  in 
which  the  Hamerani  were  active  as  medalists  or  in  the  unique  case  of 
Urban  VIII,  where  the  Barberini  family  made  an  effort  to  retain  the 
newly  made  dies.  Dies  made  by  foreign  medalists  like  Cheron  or  Saint 
Urbain  were  much  less  likely  to  have  remained  in  Rome,  while  the  entire 
oeuvre  of  other  medalists  like  Gioacchino  and  Antonio  Travani,  G.B.  Gug- 
lielmada,  and  Giuseppe  Ortolani  likewise  failed  to  enter  the  mint’s  col- 
lection. Occasionally,  dies  of  the  Hamerani’s  own  manufacture  escaped 
the  restrikers’  presses  as  well.  Beatrice’s  Pelican  Feeding  Its  Young  for 
Innocent  XII  and  Hermenigildo’s  two  versions  of  Cunclis  Clemens  for 
Clement  XI  are  examples  of  such  dies  that  never  were  reissued  by  the 
papal  mint.1*  The  high  incidence  of  dies  from  the  reign  of  Innocent  X — 
when  Gaspare  Morone  was  chief  die  engraver — tends  to  support  the 
theory  that  the  Mola-Morone  inheritance  passed  by  way  of  Baron  von 
Stosch  to  the  Hamerani  and  through  them  to  the  papal  mint. 

The  evidence  just  given  does  not,  of  course,  solve  the  problem  of  how 
to  identify  with  precision  the  source  of  any  particular  papal  medal.  In 


14  J.  Varriano  and  N.  Whitman,  Roma  Resurgens  (above,  n.  2),  nos.  141  and  149. 
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fact,  the  issue  becomes  still  more  clouded  when  we  realize  that  restrikes 
were  being  continuously  produced  by  various  papal  medalists  and  even- 
tually the  zecca  itself  from  the  early  seventeenth  century  through  the 
nineteenth  century.  With  the  documented  existance  of  multiple  and  un- 
mated dies,  the  problems  of  connoisseurship  for  bronze  medals  seem 
insurmountable.  The  ethical  considerations  are  no  less  problematic. 
Bascap6,  for  example,  feels  that  even  the  latest  restrikes  are  “legitimate” 
issues  of  the  papal  mint,  whereas  Bartolotti  believes  that  historically 
accurate  restrikes  are  acceptable  as  “copies”  but  the  hybrid  specimens 
are  without  value  and  worthy  only  of  destruction.17 


17  G.  C.  Bascap6,  “Introduzione  alia  medaglistica  papale,”  RIS  1967,  p.  175; 
F.  Bartolotti  (above,  n.  3),  preface,  p.  xi. 
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THE  AUTONOMOUS  WREATHED  TETRADRACHMS 

OF  KYME,  AEOLIS 

(Plates  1-14)  John  H.  Oakley 


In  1972  a large  hoard  of  over  5,000  silver  coins  was  found  in  Cilicia, 
near  modern  day  Kirikhan  in  Turkey,  consisting  principally  of  autono- 
mous, wreath-bearing  tetradrachms  from  a number  of  Asia  Minor  cities 
and  dated  Seleucid  coinage.1  Although  dispersed  rapidly,  a record  of  a 
portion  of  this  hoard  was  sent  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
and  the  British  Museum,  including  large  numbers  of  the  wreathed 
issues  of  Magnesia,  Myrina,  and  Kyme.  Since  then  many  other  speci- 
mens from  these  cities,  most  of  which  are  probably  from  this  hoard, 
have  appeared  on  the  market — enough  to  suggest  that  a die  study  of 
the  output  from  these  mints  might  be  productive.2 

1 H.  Seyrig,  Trisors  du  Levant  anciens  el  nouveaux  (Paris,  1973),  p.  82,  23,  cited 
hereafter  as  Trisors ; Coin  Hoards  1 (1975),  87  A,  87  B;  2 (1976),  90. 

2 This  paper  is  the  result  of  a project  started  in  the  1979  Graduate  Seminar  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Society.  I am  greatly  indebted  to  Nancy  Waggoner  for 
her  constant  encouragement  and  help  throughout  both  the  seminar  and  the  pre- 
paration of  this  article.  I would  also  like  to  thank  Margaret  Thompson,  Otto  Merk- 
holm  and  Nancy  Moore  for  their  many  useful  suggestions  on  earlier  drafts  of  this 
article.  Special  thanks  must  go  to  the  entire  ANS  staff  and  to  the  following  persons 
for  supplying  information,  casts  and/or  photographs  of  coins  in  their  collections: 
P.  Arnold  (Dresden),  H.  Bloesch  (Winterthur),  G.  Dembski  (Vienna),  J.  Dockendorf 
(Cambridge,  Mass.),  G.  Forschner  (Frankfurt-Historisches  Museum),  P.  R.  Franke 
(SaarbrCicken),  D.  Gerin  and  Mme  H.  Nicolet  (Paris),  A.  Houghton  (Santa  Monica, 
Cal.),  C.  M.  Kraay  (Oxford),  H.  KUthmann  (Munich),  J.  Lallemand  (Brussels), 
P.-H.  Martin  (Karlsruhe),  J.  H.  Nordbo  (Oslo),  Mme  Oeconomides  (Athens),  M. 
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Although  many  cities  during  the  second  century  B.C.  employed  a 
wreath  design  as  a framing  element  on  the  reverse  type  of  their  coins, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  individual  mints  which  produced 
them.  Only  the  Magnesian  issues  and  Athenian  New  Style  coinage 
have  been  thoroughly  studied,3  to  which  may  now  be  added  the  wreathed, 
autonomous  tetradrachms  of  Kyme. 

Kyme4  was  the  principal  city  of  Aeolis  and  had  a steady  history  of 
coinage  from  350  B.C.  until  133  B.C.  when  Asia  Minor  became  a Ro- 
man province.  Although  she  produced  earlier  issues,  none  was  a major 
currency  and  production  can  be  characterized  only  as  sporadic  and 
low.5  Alexanders  were  first  coined  after  250  B.C.6  and  some  time  after 


Price  (London),  H.  D.  Schultz  (E.  Berlin),  J.  P.  A.  van  der  Vin  ('s  Gravenhage), 
J.  Weschke  (Frankfurt-Deutsche  Bundesbank),  U.  Westermark  (Stockholm). 

3 N.  Jones,  “The  Autonomous  Wreathed  Tetradrachms  of  Magnesia-on-Macan- 
der,”  ANSMN  24  (1979),  pp.  63-109,  cited  hereafter  as  Jones;  and  M.  Thompson, 
The  New  Style  Silver  Coinage  of  Athens , ANSNS  10  (New  York,  1961),  cited  hereafter 
as  Thompson.  J.  Milne,  “The  Silver  Coinage  of  Smyrna,”  NC  1914,  pp.  273-98  is 
now  out  of  date. 

4 For  a complete  corpus  of  the  cpigraphical  testimony  with  bibliography,  see 
H.  Engelmann,  Die  Inschriflen  von  Kyme  (Bonn,  1976);  see  also  G.  Petzl  and  H.  W. 
Pleket,  “Ein  hellenistisches  Ehrendekret  aus  Kyme,”  Chiron  9 (1979),  pp.  73ff.; 
for  the  history  of  Kyme,  E.  Akurgal,  Ancient  Civilizations  and  Ruins  of  Turkey , 
4th  ed.  (Istanbul,  1978),  p.  112;  G.  E.  Bean,  Aegean  Turkey  (New  York,  1966), 
pp.  193-96;  Cambridge  Ancient  History , vol.  2,  part  2,  3rd  ed.  (Cambridge,  1975), 
p.  780;  and  RE  11,  s.v.  “Kyme,”  cols.  2475-78  (Weiss);  R.  Hosek,  in  Anatolian 
Collection  of  Charles  University ; Kyme  1,  ed.  by  J.  Bouzek  (Prague,  1974),  pp.  179- 
206.  For  the  topography  and  archaeology  of  Kyme,  see  Bouzek  1974;  J.  Bouzek, 
P.  Kostomitsopoulos,  and  1.  Ondr£jov6,  The  Results  of  the  Czechoslovak  Expedition , 
Kyme  2 (Prague,  1980);  P.  Knoblauch,  “Topographische  Aufnahme  von  Kyme,” 
A A 89  (1974),  pp.  285ff . ; for  a map  and  review  of  previous  excavations  see  J.  Schafer 
and  H.  Schlager,  “Zur  Seeseite  von  Kyme  in  der  Aeolis,”  AA  77  (1962),  cols.  47ff. 

5 These  include  a series  of  silver  pieces  dated  in  BMCTroas  (p.  105, 10-13)  to  480- 
450  B.C.  and  some  earlier  electrum  and  silver  issues  which  have  at  times  been  at- 
tributed to  Kyme  (see  BMCTroas , pp.  104-5,  1-9,  pi.  19,  4-7,  and  pp.  xlix-1; 
C.  Kraay  and  M.  Hirmcr,  Greek  Coins  [London,  1966],  p.  367,  687).  For  the  best 
history  of  Kymaean  coinage  see  BMCTroas , pp.  xlviii  ff.;  for  the  bronze  coinage, 
J.  G.  Milne,  “The  Mint  of  Kyme  in  the  Third  Century  B.C.,”  NC  1940,  pp.  129-37; 
for  other  articles  see  F.  Kiechle,  “Mysien-Troas-Aiolis-Lesbos,”  Jahrbuch  fur  Nu - 
mismalik  und  Geldgeschichte  10  (1959/60),  pp.  148-50. 

6 C.  Boehringer,  Zur  Chronologic  mittelhetlenistischer  Miinzserien  220-160  v.  Chr . 
(Berlin,  1972),  pp.  129  and  192,  hereafter  cited  as  Boehringer. 
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these,  the  wreathed,  autonomous,  silver  tetradrachms,  the  subject  of 
this  study,  were  minted. 

These  wreathed  tetradrachms  were  struck  on  thin,  spread  flans  (the 
fabric  commonly  used  in  the  second  century  B.C.),  to  a reduced  Attic 
standard,  and  the  dies  show  a constant  twelve  o’clock  axis.7  The  female 
head  in  profile  to  the  right  which  decorates  the  obverse  is  generally 
thought  to  be  Kyme  the  Amazon.  This  is  the  most  plausible  identifi- 
cation because  the  figure  lacks  the  attributes  and  jewelry  with  which 
goddesses  are  usually  depicted  on  the  coins  of  other  cities;  she  wears 
only  a simple  hairband,  and  exhibits  hard  facial  features.  Similar 
heads  appeared  earlier  on  both  the  silver  and  bronze  coinage  of  Kyme,8 
while  on  a later  Kymaean  Imperial  coin,  a figure  wearing  a short  chiton 
and  lunate  headdress,  who  stands  to  the  left  with  a globe  in  her  right 
hand  and  a trident  in  her  left,  is  inscribed  KYMH  AIOAIS.9  Patrony- 
mic Amazons  appear  on  the  coinage  of  many  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
in  Roman  times,  but  Kyme  is  the  only  city  to  use  one  in  the  hellenistic 
period.10 

On  the  reverse,  surrounded  by  a wreath,  is  a horse  that  moves  to 
the  right,  his  foot  arched  high  in  the  air.  Beneath  the  groundline  on 
which  he  stands  is  written  the  name  of  a magistrate.11  A Kymaean 

7 Noted  by  M.  Thompson,  The  Agrinion  Hoard,  ANSNNM  159  (New  York,  1968), 
p.  3.  A single  wreathed  drachm  has  recently  appeared  on  the  market  (A ’FA  8, 
6 June  1980,  222). 

8 BMCTroas,  p.  109,  58,  pi.  20,  16  (silver);  p.  109,  56,  pi.  20,  14  (bronze). 

9 BMCTroas,  p.  118,  128,  pi.  23,  9. 

10  F.  Imhoof-Blumer,  “Die  Amazonen  auf  griechischen  Miinzen,”  Nomisma  2 
(1908),  pp.  1-18;  female  heads  on  some  of  the  hellenistic  bronze  coins  of  Mcsembria 
on  the  North  Sea  have  been  identified  as  Amazons,  using  the  Kyme  coins  as  a par- 
allel, see  T.  Gerasimov,  “Hcprtsentation  d’une  Amazone  sur  dcs  Monnaies  de  Mcs- 
sembria  sur  la  Mer  Noire,”  Bulletin  de  TInstitut  d' Archiologie  (Sofia)  30  (1967), 
pp.  192-93. 

11  Inscriptions  from  Kyme  give  no  indication  of  the  function  of  the  magistrates 
whose  names  adorn  the  reverse  of  these  coins,  although  magistrates’  names  are  a 
common  occurrence  on  earlier  Kymaean  coins;  see  Milne  (above,  n.  5).  A Metro- 
phanes and  Olympios  appear  in  an  inscription  dated  ca.  130  B.C.  (Engelmann  [above, 
n.  4],  pp.  27ff.),  while  a few  of  the  other  names  appear  in  less  well-dated  inscriptions. 
As  no  patronymic  is  given  on  the  coins  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
persons  are  the  same.  Another  possibility  is  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Jones, 
pp.  82-90  and  n.  23,  that  the  names  which  adorn  the  coinages  of  many  cities  result 
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cup  with  one  handle,  characterized  by  a body  which  narrows  quickly 
from  a wide  rim  to  a small  foot,  is  found  either  beneath  the  horse  or 
in  front  of  him.  Further  to  the  right,  running  vertically,  is  the  ethnic 
KYMAIQN.  Only  on  the  issue  of  the  magistrate  Herakleides  is  there 
an  additional  feature — an  eagle  over  thunderbolt  to  the  right  of  the 
horse.  Both  horse  and  vase  are  characteristically  found  on  the  earlier 
coinage  of  Kyme,  as  is  also  the  eagle.12 

DIE  STUDY 

A die  study  of  540  coins  has  revealed  twelve  magistrates’  names  and 
79  obverse  dies.  Unfortunately  die  links  occur  only  between  two  se- 
parate pairs  of  magistrates,  so  that  the  internal  sequence  of  the  series 
cannot  be  secured  by  linkage.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  rely  on 
criteria  of  style  which,  admittedly,  are  not  conclusive.  An  overall 
ratio  of  6.8  coins  per  obverse  die  (see  Table  1,  below)  suggests  that  there 
are  probably  no  missing  obverse  dies.13  This  figure  is  misleading,  how- 
ever, as  16  dies  are  represented  by  only  one  coin  and  ten  by  two.  In  ad- 
dition, seven  of  the  issues  fall  below  the  six  to  eight  coins  per  die  ratio 
suggested  by  statisticians  as  necessary  to  insure  a complete  or  nearly 
complete  record.  One  magistrate,  Alexandras,  is  known  from  only 
one  coin,  suggesting  that  an  entire  magistrate’s  issue  might  be  missing, 
although  it  is  unlikely.  Thus  the  record  is  probably  complete  in  regard 
to  obverse  dies  only  for  half  of  the  issues. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  lack  of  linkage  and  limited  number  of  ma- 
gistrates strongly  indicate  that  each  magistrate  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  issue  bearing  his  name  during  a single  continuous  time  period, 
so  that  the  possibility  of  magistrates  working  contemporaneously  or 

from  a “money  liturgy.”  As  wc  lack  evidence  for  this  at  Kyme,  the  names  are  here 
taken  to  indicate  mint  magistrates. 

12  Horse  and  eagle,  BMCTroas,  p.  106,  14  (pi.  19,  10);  cup,  BMCTroas,  p.  106, 
16  (pi.  19,  12). 

13  Sec  especially  E.  J.  P.  Raven,  “Problems  of  the  Earliest  Owls  of  Athens,” 
Essays  Robinson,  pp.  40ff.,  and  W.  McGovern,  “Missing  Die  Probabilities,  Expected 
Die  Production  and  the  Index  Figure,”  ANSMN  25  (1980),  pp.  209f f . ; sec  also 
Thompson,  p.  711,  and  G.  Th.  Guilbaud,  “A  propos  dc  l’estimation  du  nombre  des 
coins,”  Bulletin  de  la  Sociili  Fran^aise  de  Numismatique  29  (July  1974),  pp.  625-34. 
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during  more  than  one  period  is  slim.  Supporting  this  is  the  stylistic 
unity  of  each  magistrate’s  coins. 

The  material  breaks  down  into  two  groups.  The  larger  contains  the 
issues  of  the  nine  magistrates  Metrophanes,  Kallias,  Straton,  Olympios, 
Euktemon,  Seuthes,  Demetrios,  Herakleides  and  Philodoxos,  with  a 
die  link  between  those  of  Metrophanes  and  Kallias.  On  the  die  linked 
coins  of  Metrophanes  (Plate  2,  12.a)  slight  die  breakage  can  occasionally 
be  observed  between  the  bun  of  hair  and  the  shoulder  of  the  Amazon. 
On  all  the  specimens  of  Kallias  (Plate  3,  12.b)  the  breakage  is  greater, 
the  line  extending  into  the  shoulder  of  Kyme;  hence  Kallias  follows 
Metrophanes.  The  stylistic  sequence  which  evolves  from  this  pair 
suggests  that  the  coins  of  the  other  seven  magistrates  follow  those  of 
Kallias,  thus  placing  Metrophanes  as  the  earliest  of  the  group.  By 
using  internal  reverse  die  linkage  in  each  magistrate’s  issue  where  it 
exists,  and  noting  the  changing  hair  styles,  it  has  been  possible  to  ar- 
range the  other  seven  issues  in  chronological  order,  both  in  relation  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  internal  sequence  of  each  ma- 
gistrate’s issue. 


Table  1:  Suggested  Chronological  Order 


Obverse  Dies 

Coins 

Coins  per 
Obverse  Die 

Metrophanes 

12 

153 

12.8 

Kallias 

26 

169 

6.5 

Straton 

11 

51 

4.6 

Olympios 

6 

48 

8.0 

Euktemon 

3 

28 

9.3 

Seuthes 

5 

33 

6.7 

Demetrios 

1 

5 

5.0 

Herakleides 

2 

9 

4.5 

Philodoxos 

7 

10 

1.4 

Alexandros 

1 

1 

1.0 

Diogenes 

2 

11 

5.5 

Amphiklyon 

5 

21 

4.2 

Totals  81 

-2  die  links 


79  540  6.8 
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In  support  of  this  sequence,  compare  the  last  few  obverse  dies  of 
one  magistrate’s  issue  with  the  earliest  of  those  following  him.  For 
example,  compare  Kallias  25  and  26  (Plate  7,  36.a  and  37.b)  with  Stra- 
ton  1 and  2 (Plate  7,  38.b  and  39.b)  respectively;  or  Straton  11  (Plate 

9,  48.a)  with  Olympios  1 (Plate  9,  49.d).  The  dies  are  so  close  sty- 
listically that  it  is  probable  that  only  a single  example  is  missing  from 
one  magistrate’s  issue  or  the  other’s  to  secure  the  sequence  by  die  link- 
age. 

The  most  important  stylistic  feature  for  arranging  these  issues,  as 
noted  above,  is  the  changing  hair  style  of  the  Amazon  on  the  obverse.  On 
the  earliest  obverses  of  Metrophanes  (Plate  1,  l.s)  the  locks  of  hair 
above  the  hairband  are  stacked  in  horizontal  rows  with  the  individual 
strands  within  the  locks  indicated.  The  bun  in  back  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  bumpy  nodules.  As  this  magistrate’s  issue  continues,  the 
locks  above  the  hairband  are  no  longer  stacked,  but  flow  downward 
into  one  another,  giving  a shaggy  appearance  to  the  hair  (Plate  2, 

10. e).  The  early  obverses  of  Kallias  are  similar  (Plate  3,  13.b),  but 
change  quickly  to  a system  of  locks  (Plate  3,  16.a),  the  upper  layer  of 
which  curls  backward,  covering  the  front  part  of  the  head,  while  the 
lower  curls  up  and  back  on  the  lower  back  of  the  head.  This  type  gives 
way  to  a series  of  dies  where  individual  strands  of  hair  replace  the  locks 
(Plate  5,  27.a).  They  flow  from  the  top  of  the  head  downward.  Finally 
the  last  few  obverses  return  again  to  a system  of  locks  (Plate  7,  36.a). 
This  time  they  are  arranged  in  two  layers,  the  ends  of  the  topmost 
of  which  curl  up  and  out  in  an  affected  manner.  The  earliest  issues  of 
Straton  (Plate  7,  39.b)  continue  in  this  manner,  although  the  system 
of  locks  gives  way  gradually  to  individual  strands  again,  which  are 
arranged  in  a similar  manner  as  the  preceding  (Plate  8,  45.b).  The 
last  obverse  die  of  Straton  (Plate  9,  48. a)  and  those  of  Olympios  show 
a distinct  change  of  style.  The  hair  now  consists  of  a series  of  large 
striated  strands,  at  first  arranged  irregularly  (Plate  9,  49.d),  but  later 
in  parallel,  elongated,  s-curves  (Plate  10,  53.b).  In  addition,  the  breadth 
of  the  stacked  layers  of  hair  beneath  the  hairband  in  the  area  over  the 
ear  now  increases  in  size  noticably,  moving  outward  and  curling  slightly 
up,  while  the  bun  in  back  is  composed  of  a series  of  knotted  strands. 
The  issues  of  Euktemon  (Plate  10,  55. k)  and  Seuthes  (Plate  11,  59.a) 
show  the  same  characteristics,  although  there  is  a general  trend  for  the 
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hair  on  top  to  be  delineated  by  thinner,  often  unstriated,  individual 
strands.  On  the  last  obverse  die  of  Seuthes  (Plate  11,  62.a),  the  single- 
ton  of  Demetrios  (Plate  11,  63.d)  and  the  two  of  Herakleides  (Plate  12, 
64.a  and  65.e),  the  delineation  of  these  individual  strands  moves  from 
finely  incised  lines  to  roughly  etched  ones.  At  the  same  time  the  bun 
in  back  now  becomes  stylized,  continuing  the  pattern  of  the  stacked 
layers  beneath  the  hairband,  while  curling  up  and  back. 

Only  the  coins  of  Philodoxos  present  a problem.  Four  of  his  dies  are 
similar  to  those  produced  under  Kallias  (Plate  13,  69.a,  70.a,  71. a, 
and  72.a)  while  the  other  three  come  closer  to  those  of  Herakleides 
(Plate  12,  66. a,  67.a,  68. a).  Since  Herakleides  is  stylistically  the  latest 
of  the  first  eight  magistrates,  it  seems  best  to  place  Philodoxos  after 
him.  Two  additional  points  regarding  the  issue  of  Philodoxos  should 
be  noted  here.  First,  the  quality  of  the  die  engraving  is  much  poorer 
than  any  other  magistrate’s  issue  and  second,  the  weights  of  his  coins 
are  consistently  a half  gram  to  nearly  two  lower  than  those  of  any 
other  issue.14  Both  of  these  factors  suggest  that  the  mint  was  not 
running  too  smoothly  at  this  time,  and  we  should  perhaps  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  die  engravers  looking  to  an  earlier  issue  for  their  in- 
spiration. 

The  hair  style  of  the  second  group,  which  consists  of  three  magistrates 
(Alexandros,  Diogenes,  Amphiktyon),  is  characterized  by  thick,  un- 
dulating, horizontal  waves  and  comes  closest  to  the  later  issues  of  the 
first  group;  therefore  the  second  group  must  follow  the  first.  Two 
factors  support  this.  First,  the  wreath  on  the  reverse  of  their  issues  is 
thinner  than  that  of  the  first  group  and  occupies  a larger  area,  so  that 
only  when  the  coin  is  properly  struck  is  the  entire  wreath  visible. 
This  trend  on  Attic  New  Style  coinage  is  a later  development.  Secondly, 
the  Kymaean  cup  is  placed  in  front  of  the  horse  on  the  earliest  issues 
of  the  first  group  but  below  the  horse  on  the  latest.  On  the  issues  of 
Olympios,  a transitional  series,  the  cup  is  placed  both  in  front  of  and 


14  Almost  all  the  coins  of  the  other  issues  weigh  well  over  16  grams  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Philodoxos’s  72.a,  all  of  the  coins  of  Philodoxos’s  issue  fall  in  the 
14-15  gram  range. 
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below  the  horse.16  Since  the  cup  appears  beneath  the  horse  on  all  the 
issues  of  the  second  group,  they  must  be  later  than  the  first.14 

The  sequence  of  the  magistrates  is  again  clarified  by  die  breakage, 
as  a die  link  occurs  between  the  issues  of  Amphiktyon  (Plate  14,  75.a) 
and  Diogenes  (Plate  14,  75.a).  On  the  die  linked  coins  of  Amphiktyon, 
greater  die  breakage  can  be  noted  around  and  below  the  curl  which 
protrudes  from  the  mass  of  hair  above  the  ear;  hence  those  of  Amphik- 
tyon follow  those  of  Diogenes.  The  single  Alexandras  coin  (Plate  13, 
73.a)  comes  stylistically  closest  to  those  of  Diogenes,  making  it  the 
earliest  in  this  series.  It  is  likely  that  some  time  separates  the  second 
group  from  the  first  as  the  sudden  drop  in  weight  of  the  Philodoxos 
issue  suggests. 

Using  the  proposed  sequence  of  issues,  the  history  of  the  coinage 
can  be  examined.  Interestingly  over  half  the  obverse  dies  appear  in 
the  first  three  issues  and  almost  two- thirds  in  the  first  four  (Table  1). 
The  twenty-six  obverse  dies  of  Kallias  equal  those  of  the  most  productive 
years  of  the  Athenian  New  Style  coinage,17  indicating  that  unlike  other 
coinages  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  such  as  the  Magnesian  wreathed 
tetradrachms,  cistophoric,  and  New  Style,  the  Kymaean  wreathed 
tetradrachms  started  immediately  with  a series  of  large  issues.18  After 
the  initial  outburst  of  activity,  the  production  rate  fell  off  sharply  to 
a few  dies  an  issue  until  the  end  of  the  coinage.  Two  questions  arise: 


15  The  ratio  of  those  in  front  to  those  below  is  about  50-50  with  the  reverse  as- 
sociated with  each  obverse  equalling  approximately  the  same  proportion.  Only 
one  reverse  of  Straton,  46. a,  has  the  cup  below  the  horse — logically  it  is  one  of 
the  latest. 

16  Of  the  later  issues,  only  on  one  of  the  reverses  of  Philodoxos,  72.a,  does  the 
cup  appear  in  front  of  the  horse  again.  As  noted  in  the  text,  the  obverse  die  ac- 
companying the  reverse  was  probably  copied  from  an  earlier  die  of  Kallias.  Thus 
we  can  conclude  that  the  reverse  in  this  case  was  also  copied,  hence  the  momentary 
return  to  the  old  style. 

17  It  is  not  until  the  64th  year  that  the  New  Style  coinage  used  as  many  dies  as 
the  Kallias  issue,  and  only  five  issues  equal  or  surpass  those  of  Kallias:  64th  year, 
29  obverse  dies,  Thompson,  pp.  300ff.;  65th  year,  47  obverse  dies,  Thompson,  pp. 
320ff.;  66th  year,  33  obverse  dies,  Thompson,  pp.  329ff.;  67th  year,  30  obverse  dies, 
Thompson,  pp.  335ff.;  72nd  year,  42  obverse  dies,  Thompson,  pp.  354ff. 

18  Thompson,  pp.  32ff.;  F.  S.  Kleiner  and  S.  P.  Noe,  The  Early  Cistophoric  Coinage, 
ANSNS  14  (New  York,  1977),  pp.  22ff.;  Jones,  p.  67,  Table  1. 
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why  is  there  such  a large  production  which  lasts  for  only  a few  issues, 
and  what  is  the  historical  reason  for  this  atypical  pattern  of  production  ? 
To  investigate  these  questions,  the  dating  of  the  coins  must  be  esta- 
blished. 


CHRONOLOGY 

The  chronology  of  the  wreathed  tetradrachms  of  Kyme  has  received 
general  attention,  but  a detailed  study  of  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
attempted.  Originally  the  coinage  was  dated  between  the  broad  boun- 
daries of  the  Conference  of  Apameia  in  188  B.C.  and  the  creation  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia  in  133  B.C.19  More  recently,  on  the  basis  of 
a number  of  hoards,  M.  Thompson  has  dated  the  coinage  to  165-155 
B.C.*°  Since  then,  several  other  hoards  have  appeared,  most  notably 
the  Kirikhan  hoard,  while  some  of  the  earlier  ones  have  been  more 
fully  published,  suggesting  that  a complete  review  of  the  evidence  is 
in  order.*1 

Kymaean  wreathed  tetradrachms  appear  in  13  hoards  (Table  3). 
Most  of  the  hoards  contain  similar  autonomous  issues  from  other  cities 
in  Asia  Minor,  along  with  Seleucid  and/or  other  royal  coinage.  As  the 
last  two  coinages  are  often  dated,  burial  dates  for  these  hoards  are 
often  quite  accurate.  The  anomalous  Agrinion  hoard,  consisting  pri- 
marily of  coins  of  the  Greek  mainland,  has  two  coins  of  Kyme  that 
were  probably,  according  to  Thompson,  deposited  there  by  a merce- 
nary.** Of  the  others,  only  the  Ras-Baalbek  Hoard,*8  no.  10,  is  of  mixed 
weight  standard — Seleucid,  autonomous  issues,  and  Phoenician-weight 
didrachms.  Except  for  the  Agrinion  hoard,  no.  6,  one  Asia  Minor 
hoard,  no.  7,  and  the  Urfa  hoard,  no.  3,  all  are  from  Seleucid  Syria — 
modern  Syria  and  Lebanon.*4  Only  coins  from  the  issue  of  Alexandras 


19  HN,  pp.  554ff.;  BMCTroas,  p.  1. 

10  Thompson,  Agrinion  (above,  n.  7),  pp.  82-83. 

21  Most  important  are  the  Syrian  hoards  published  by  Seyrig,  Trtsors. 
**  IGCH  271;  Thompson,  Agrinion  (above,  n.  7),  p.  83. 

23  IGCH  1593;  Trisors,  pp.  83-84,  no.  24. 

24  IGCH  271,  1432  and  1772  respectively. 
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do  not  appear  in  these  hoards,  and  the  earliest  issues  according  to  the 
sequence  proposed  above  are  the  most  frequent.25 

Nine  of  the  thirteen  hoards  have  been  dated  to  150-140  B.C.,  nos.  1, 
2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11;  a tenth  to  145-135,  no.  6;  an  eleventh  to  138B.C., 
no.  12.  Of  the  remaining  two,  the  Baarin  hoard,  no.  13,  is  dated  simi- 
larly (150-140  B.C.)  with  the  exception  of  a single  tetradrachm  of 
Antiochus  IX  of  Sidon  dating  to  110  B.C.  Seyrig  has  probably  correctly 
surmised  that  this  single  coin  was  a later  addition  to  an  old  treasure.26 
The  last,  the  Urfa  hoard,  no.  3,  has  been  consistently  down-dated  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  date  of  the  burial,  originally  placed  around 
190  B.C.,27  was  revised  to  185-160  B.C.,28  and  then  to  post-160  B.C.22 
Composed  of  two  hundred  silver  coins,  mostly  royal  with  the  exception 
of  a single  Kymaean  wreathed  tetradrachm  and  a single  Athenian  New 
Style  tetradrachm,  the  latest  dated  Seleucid  coin  is  a tetradrachm 
of  Antiochus  III  (203-187  B.C.)  from  Seleuceia  ad  Tigrim,  hence  the 
original  date.  The  reasons  for  the  down-dating  have  been  the  discovery 
of  anchor  and  head  of  Helios  countermarks  on  some  of  the  Alexander 
tetradrachms  (the  former  countermark  first  occuring  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  century)20  and  the  consideration  of  the  hoard  evidence 
from  the  single  Kymaean  piece  and  the  two  Alexanders  of  Temnos, 
the  latter  not  appearing  in  hoards  until  165-160  B.C.81  Recently  the 
integrity  of  the  hoard  has  been  questioned  by  Price  who  has  suggested 
that  late  Seleucid  coins  might  have  been  removed  from  it.32 

25  The  number  of  hoards  in  which  each  issue  occurs  is:  Metrophanes,  6;  Kallias,  8; 
Straton,  6;  Olympios,  7;  Euktcmon,  4;  Scuthes,  3;  Demetrios,  2;  Diogenes,  1;  Ara- 
phictyon,  3.  Coins  of  Philodoxos,  Heracleides,  and  Diogenes  have  appeared  on  the 
market  since  1972  and  were  probably  part  of  the  Kirikhan  hoard,  no.  11.  Thus 
the  Kirikhan  hoard  appears  to  have  examples  of  the  issues  of  all  the  magistrates 
except  for  Alexandras.  However,  since  the  above  issues  were  not  reported  with  the 
hoard,  I have  not  included  them  in  Table  3. 

26  IGCH  1567;  Trtsors,  pp.  93-94,  no.  28. 

27  IGCH  1772;  G.  K.  Jenkins,  “Hoard  from  Mesopotamia,”  ANSMN  13  (1967), 
pp.  55-56. 

28  M.  Price,  “Greek  Coin  Hoards  in  the  British  Museum,”  NC  1969,  pp.  10-14. 

28  Trisors,  p.  61,  n.  1. 

30  Price  (above,  n.  28),  p.  14. 

81  Trtsors,  p.  61. 

82  Price  (above,  n.  28),  p.  14  and  n.  13,  which  makes  one  wonder  if  the  pieces 
from  Kyme  and  Temnos  might  be  intrusions. 
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The  hoard  evidence,  then,  indicates  overwhelmingly  that  the  decade 
150-140  B.C.  was  the  period  of  greatest  circulation  for  the  Kymaean 
wreathed  tetradrachms.  That  most  were  produced  shortly  before  they 
were  buried  is  attested  by  the  almost  uniformly  pristine  condition 
of  those  found  in  hoards.  Most  noteworthy  among  these  are  those  from 
the  Kirikhan  hoard,  no.  11,  whose  latest  Seleucid  coin  dates  to  143/2 
B.C.  Allowing  time  for  limited  circulation  and  transfer  to  Syria,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Urfa  hoard  (no.  3, 
post-160  B.C.,  but  by  no  means  a reliable  source),  and  the  Asia  Minor 
hoard,  no.  7,  whose  latest  datable  element  is  an  Athenian  New  Style 
tetradrachm  dating  to  155/4  on  the  lower  chronology,  a beginning  date 
of  ca.  165-160  B.C.  seems  in  order  while  the  latest  date  must  be  before 
140  B.C.  Supporting  the  beginning  date  is  the  absence  of  Kymaean 
wreathed  tetradrachms  in  the  Latakia  hoard  of  1759  buried  in  169 
B.C.33 

Although  our  knowledge  of  Kymaean  history  in  the  hellenistic  age 
is  meager,34  we  do  know  that  in  192  B.C.,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Antiochus  III  and  Rome  in  alliance  with  Pergamon  and  Rhodes,  Kyme 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Antiochus  and  work  for  him.  After 
the  Roman  victory  at  Magnesia-near-Siphylus,  Kyme  was  one  of  the 
cities  given  its  freedom  by  the  Romans  after  the  Conference  of  Apameia 
in  188  B.C.  Between  then  and  133  B.C.,  when  the  Romans  took  over 
the  province  of  Asia,  the  city  maintained  its  freedom.  Unfortunately 
no  known  impetus  appears  in  the  historical  record  for  the  beginning 
of  its  coinage  in  165-160  B.C. 

In  156  B.C.  Prusias  II  of  Bithynia  invaded  the  kingdom  of  his  neighbor 
Attalos  II  and  advanced  to  Pergamon,  destroying  the  unprotected 
sanctuaries  there  and  later  ravaging  the  coast.36  Attalos,  not  daring 
to  attack  an  ally  of  Rome  without  her  consent,  sent  envoys  to  Rome 


33  1GCH  1544;  Trtsors,  pp.  49ff.,  no.  11. 

34  For  the  best  general  survey  of  the  events  in  Asia  Minor  at  this  time  see  RRAM, 
pp.  103ff. 

36  For  a narrative  of  this  campaign,  see  L.  Robert,  Etudes  Analoliennes  (Paris, 
1937),  pp.  111-18;  RRAM,  pp.  116-17;  E.  V.  Hansen,  The  Attalids  of  Pergamon 
(Ithaca,  1947),  pp.  125-28.  See  E.  Will,  Histoire  politique  du  monde  hellinistique 
(Nancy,  1967),  p.  322,  for  further  bibliography. 
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requesting  help.  It  was  not  until  155/4  B.C.  that  the  Romans,  the 
decisions  of  their  commissioners  for  an  equitable  settlement  having 
been  rebuked  by  Prusias,  finally  broke  their  ties  with  Bithynia,  allowing 
Attalos  to  defend  his  territory;  at  the  same  time  the  Romans  encouraged 
their  allies  to  support  Attalos.  After  the  defeat  of  Prusias  in  154  B.C., 
part  of  the  peace  agreement  imposed  by  the  Romans  was  that  Kyme, 
along  with  Aigai,  Methymna,  and  Heracleia,  would  receive  an  in- 
demnity of  100  talents  from  Prusias  because  their  land  had  been  ravaged 
during  Prusias’s  invasion.36 

It  is  tempting  to  see  this  indemnity  payment  as  the  reason  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Kymaean  wreathed  tetradrachms,  as  the  high  initial 
production  rate  noted  earlier  could  be  explained  by  the  sudden  availa- 
bility of  these  funds.  A city  in  the  process  of  recovery  from  an  invasion 
with  a sudden  source  of  silver — the  most  likely  form  of  payment — would 
coin  it  quickly  to  aid  its  recovery  and  trade.  However,  two  of  the 
hoards  speak  against  such  a late  starting  date.  The  first,  the  Urfa 
hoard,  no.  3,  recently  has  been  down-dated  to  post  160  B.C.,  although 
that  date  is  in  question.  The  second,  the  Asia  Minor  Hoard,  no.  7, 
whose  latest  datable  coin  is  an  Athenian  New  Style  tetradrachm  dating 
to  155/4  on  the  lower  chronology,  would  have  to  be  down-dated  more 
than  ten  years  because  of  the  late  Kymaean  issues  of  Amphiktyon  and 
Diogenes  in  the  hoard  in  order  to  agree  with  a beginning  date  of  154 
B.C.  Thus,  unless  further  evidence  concerning  the  dates  of  these  two 
hoards  comes  to  light,  we  must  adhere  to  a starting  date  of  165-160 
B.C.  for  the  Kymaean  wreathed  tetradrachms,  no  matter  how  attractive 
it  is  to  see  the  indemnity  payment  of  Prusias  as  the  starting  date  for 
the  coinage.37 


36  Polybius  33.13.8. 

37  It  is  also  tempting  to  equate  the  break  between  the  first  and  second  groups 
with  this  event.  Especially  since  the  Philodoxos  issue,  the  last  issue  of  the  first 
group,  is  characterized  by  low  weights  and  the  poor  quality  of  its  dies.  However, 
then  we  would  expect  to  see  the  indemnity  payment  of  Prusius  reflected  in  the  early 
issues  of  the  second  group.  The  one  and  two  obverse  dies  for  Alexandros  and  Dio- 
genes respectively,  the  first  two  issues  of  the  second  group,  seem  to  negate  this 
possibility. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  although  there  is  no  clear  historical  reason  for  the 
beginning  of  the  wreathed  issues  of  Kyme,  this  study  sheds  some  light 
on  some  of  the  latest  theories  concerning  the  minting  of  wreath-bearing 
Attic  weight  tetradrachms  by  other  Greek  cities.  In  all,  some  20  Greek 
cities  issued  coins  with  a wreath  as  the  framing  device  on  the  reverse 
type  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  in  addition  to  the  first  two  Macedo- 
nian districts,  Eumenes  II  of  Pergamon,  and  the  Phoenician  port  of 
Aradus.38  The  earliest  was  probably  Athens,  although  the  starting 
date  for  her  wreath-bearing  or  New  Style  coinage  is  disputed,  Thomp- 
son preferring  196  B.C.  and  Lewis  arguing  for  164  B.C.39 

In  1972,  Boehringer  suggested  that  all  of  these  emissions  were  due 
to  the  opening  of  the  free  port  of  Delos  in  166  B.C.;  that  the  new  coinage 
was  produced  to  facilitate  the  increased  volume  of  trade.  The  epigraphi- 
cal  term  “stephanephoros,”  which  appears  in  contemporary  Delian 
accounts  and  which  was  earlier  shown  by  Robert  to  refer  to  Athenian 
New  Style  coinage,  was  extended  by  Boehringer  to  include  all  the 
wreathed  issues.  On  the  basis  of  this  extension,  he  postulated  an  Aegean 
Miinzunion,  membership  being  indicated  by  a wreath  on  the  reverse 
of  a city’s  coins.40 

Recently  Giovannini  rejected  Boehringer’s  theory  on  the  grounds 
that  a new  type  of  money  for  an  economic  union  of  any  sort  would 
establish  a new  weight  standard.  Stressing  that  the  quick  replacement 
of  Alexanders  by  wreathed  issues  was  an  unprecedented  act  in  the 


38  For  a list  of  these  cities,  see  L.  Robert,  "L’argent  d’Athfcnes  stephaniphore,” 
RN  1977,  p.  35;  Boehringer,  p.  14,  and  Beilage  5 for  a map  showing  the  location  of 
these  cities;  and  O.  Morkholm,  “Chronology  and  Meaning  of  the  Wreath  Coinages  of 
the  early  2nd.  Cent.  B.C.,”  NumAntClas  9 (1980),  p.  145,  n.  5,  and  p.  146. 

39  The  basic  arguments  for  the  higher  chronology  are  outlined  in  M.  Thompson, 
“Athens  Again,”  NC  1962,  pp.  300ff.;  those  for  the  lower  chronology  in  D.  M.  Lewis, 
“The  Chronology  of  the  Athenian  New  Style  Coinage,”  NC  1962,  pp.  275-300; 
for  later  arguments  and  bibliography,  see  A.  Giovannini,  Rome  et  la  circulation 
monitaire  en  Grice  au  II'  siicle  aoant  Jesus  Christ  (Basel,  1978),  pp.  4-6  and  n.  13 
(hereafter  cited  as  Giovannini). 

40  Boehringer,  pp.  14-19  (wreathed  issues),  31-38  (stephanephoros)  and  38-39 
(Miinzunion). 
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history  of  coinage,  he  suggested  that  a political  motive  was  responsible 
for  their  initiation.  Tying  the  coinages  to  Aemilius  Paullus’s  defeat 
of  Perseus  at  Pydna  in  168  B.C.  and  the  abolition  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  he  suggested  that  the  wreath  design  referred  to  the  wreaths 
of  victory  given  to  Aemilius  Paullus  in  168  B.C.  at  the  Panhellenic 
conference  in  Amphipolis,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Both  this  wreath 
design  and  the  new  obverse  types,  which  no  longer  used  the  king’s 
head,  were  types  which  reflected  the  Roman  desire  to  abolish  all  signs 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  This  reform  du  slephanephore  he  felt  was 
enacted  exclusively  for  political  motives  at  the  express  demand  of  the 
Romans,  probably  via  the  Amphictyonic  League.41 

Jones42  and  Robert,43  both  writing  before  Giovannini’s  work  was 
circulated,  have  also  presented  evidence  against  Boehringer’s  theory 
which  is  equally  damning  for  Giovannini’s.  Both  rightfully  stress  the 
fact  that  all  the  issues  of  this  period,  not  merely  the  wreathed  examples, 
should  be  taken  into  account,  something  both  Giovannini  and  Boehrin- 
ger  fail  to  do.  Unexplained  by  Giovannini’s  and  Boehringer’s  theories 
is  the  fact  that  some  cities,  as  for  example  Kos  and  Lampsakos,  do  not 
have  wreathed  issues,  while  their  neighbors,  llerakleia  and  Abydos, 
do.  In  addition,  the  coins  of  other  cities,  which  are  similar  in  fabric 
and  style  except  for  the  wreath  on  the  reverse,  remain  unaccounted 
for.44  Robert,  moreover,  rightly  stresses  that  there  is  still  no  reason 
to  interpret  the  term  “stephanephoros”  as  referring  to  all  the  wreathed 
issues.  He  considers  the  wreath  pure  decoration  with  no  political  or 
economic  significance.  Most  importantly,  however,  Jones  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Magnesian  mint  did  not  begin  to  coin  wreathed  tetra- 
drachms until  155  B.C.,  a date  which  nullifies  the  all-encompassing 
dates  of  both  Boehringer  and  Giovannini. 


41  Giovannini,  pp.  17ff.  (disapperance  of  the  Alexanders),  75ff.  (rejection  of  Boeh- 
ringer’s theory),  and  94ff.  ( reform  du  slephanephore). 

42  Jones  (above,  n.  3),  pp.  63-109. 

43  Robert  (above,  n.  38),  pp.  34  ff. 

44  For  example,  see  the  autonomous  issue  of  Alexandria  Troas,  BMCTroas,  p.  11, 
no.  23  (pi.  4,  1);  see  also,  N.  Waggoner,  “Coins  from  the  William  P.  Wallace  Col- 
lection,” ANSMN  25  (1980),  pp.  12-14. 
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Supporting  this  conclusion,  Morkholm45  recently  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  the  wreathed  tetrdrachms  of  Eumenes  II,46  a wreathed 
tetradrachm  from  Seleucia  Pieria  of  Antiochus  IV,  and  a wreathed 
Alexander  tetradrachm  of  Erythrae  must  date  before  170  B.C.  The 
wreathed  Alexander  tetradrachm  of  Erythrae  is  die  linked  to  an  un- 
wreathed Alexander  tetradrachm  of  Erythrae  from  the  Latakiye  hoard 
of  1759  which  dates  to  169/8  B.C.  Thus  both  issues  must  date  before 
170  B.C.  Morkholm  further  reviewed  the  epigraphical  and  numismatic 
evidence  regarding  the  wrreathed  issues  and  concluded,  as  Robert  did, 
that  the  wreath  design  had  no  political  or  economic  significance;  rather 
it  was  only  the  latest  style  in  coin  design.  He  then  traced  the  spread  of 
this  design  from  the  north  to  Athens,  and  then  to  Asia  Minor. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jones  did  not  deny  the  economic  significance  of 
the  “re-direction  or  intensification  of  commerce  due  to  the  opening 
of  the  free  port  of  Delos,”  but  suggested  that  the  reason  for  the  in- 
ception of  all  the  Asian  autonomous  issues  was  as  a reaction  to  the 
cistophoric  currencies.  The  fact  that  cistophoroi  are  found  in  hoards, 
characterized  by  a lack  of  foreign  currency,  only  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Attalid  kingdom,  indicates  an  overvaluation  of  the  coinage.  He 
suggested  that  this  overvaluation  would  force  traders  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  their  currency  and  the  cistophoric  before  completing 
a transaction.  This  would  in  turn  cause  the  free  states  to  look  elsewhere 
for  new  markets,  hence  the  need  for  an  increased  production  of  coinage. 
Since  each  city  would  face  this  problem  at  a different  time,  a uniform 
date  for  the  beginning  of  all  the  coinage  is  unlikely.  He  rightfully 
acknowledged  that  some  of  the  autonomous  issues  might  have  begun 
prior  to  166  B.C.,  the  date  suggested  by  Kleiner  and  Noe  for  the  in- 
ception of  the  cistophoric  currency,  but  suggested  that  an  earlier  date 
is  not  precluded  by  any  of  their  discussion;  hence  his  hypothesis  would 
still  be  valid.  He  paralleled  the  change  in  type  from  civic  Alexanders 
to  autonomous  issues  with  the  change  from  regnal  types  to  the  cista 


48  Morkholm  (above,  n.  38). 

48  In  another  article  in  this  issue  of  AXSMN  R.  Bauslaugh  demonstrates  why 
the  wreathed  tetradrachm  of  Eumenes  II  should  be  dated  to  172  B.C.  I thank 
him  for  sharing  an  earlier  version  of  this  article  with  me. 
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mystica  and  bow-case  of  the  cistophoroi  in  Attalid  territory  and  con- 
sidered the  former  an  attempt  to  stress  autonomy.47 

Although  limiting  himself  to  only  the  Asian  autonomous  issues, 
Jones’s  major  fault  lies  in  that  he  still  attempts  to  explain  a group  of 
individual  issues  by  one  historical  or  economic  factor.  As  there  are 
loopholes  in  Boehringer’s  and  Giovannini’s  all-encompassing  theories, 
so  are  there  also  in  his.  For  example,  Jones  fails  to  recognize  that 
many  of  the  Asian  autonomous  issues  were  not  large  emissions  like 
those  of  Magnesia  and  Kyme.  Rather,  many  appear  to  be  small,  such 
as  those  of  Kolophon,  Lebedus,  and  Myndos.48  Thus,  we  certainly  cannot 
view  them  as  examples  of  an  increased  production  of  coinage  by  free 
states  looking  for  new  markets.  Another  problem  is  that  the  markets 
for  some  of  these  autonomous-issue  striking  cities,  as  indicated  by  the 
hoard  evidence,  do  not  change.  The  Alexanders  of  Kyme  are  mostly 
found  in  Seleucid  Syria,  just  as  are  their  successors,  the  wreathed  is- 
sues.49 Meanwhile,  the  autonomous  tetradrachms  of  Abydos  are  found 
mainly  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  same  area  where  many  of  the 
Alexanders  are  found.80  Others,  such  as  the  autonomous  issues  of 
Myndos,  Kolophon,  and  Antioch,  do  not  appear  in  hoards  at  all.  These, 
autonomous  issues  may  have  been  minted  mainly  for  local  circulation 
not  for  new  markets.  Thus  the  varying  sizes  of  these  emissions,  the 
fact  that  many  were  first  minted  at  different  times,  and  the  different 
markets  for  various  groups  of  these  issues,  rule  out  any  single  all-en- 
compassing theory. 

Jones  also  noted  that  it  had  been  previously  suggested  that  the  issues 
of  Aigai,  Kyme,  Myrina,  Herakleia,  Lebedos,  Smyrna,  and  Magnesia 

47  Jones,  pp.  97ff. 

48  The  ANS  photo  file  shows  Kolophon,  0;  Lebedos,  12;  Myndos,  0;  while  the 
ANS  collection  has  Kolophon,  1;  Lebedos,  1;  Myndos,  0.  See,  also  A.  Bellinger, 
"The  First  Civic  Tetradrachms  of  Ilium,”  AS'SMS  8 (1958),  p.  19,  that  the  autono- 
mous issue  of  Ilium  was  small;  p.  23,  that  the  issue  at  Kolophon  was  very  small; 
for  Kolophon  sec  also  J.  G.  Milne,  Kolophon  and  Its  Coinage,  ANSNNM  96  (1941), 
pp.  80  and  96.  He  lists  only  two  known  examples. 

49  Kymaean  Alexanders  appear  in  the  following  hoards  in  Seleucid  Syria:  Tartus, 
1GCH  1530;  Syria,  IGCH  1535;  Latakia,  IGCII  1544;  Khan  Chcikhoun,  IGCH 
1547;  Kirikhan  (above,  n.  1).  In  Mesopotamia:  Tell  Lotchek,  IGCH  1773;  Babylon, 
IGCH  1774. 

80  Robert  (above,  n.  38),  pp.  40-41,  and  Merkholm  (above,  n.  38),  p.  153  and  n.  36. 
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started  around  the  same  time.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  they 
were  found  mainly  in  hoards  in  Seleucid  Syria,  had  suggested  that  a 
common  factor  was  responsible  for  them  all.  But,  as  Jones  has  already 
noted,  none  of  the  theories  so  far  proposed  are  completely  satisfactory.51 
Our  study  of  the  Kyme  material  indicates  that  the  Kymaean  issues 
appear  to  start  five  to  ten  years  before  the  Magnesian,  thereby  ruling 
out  any  common  factor  for  the  initiation  of  both  coinages.52  Thus  in 
regard  to  the  wreath  design,  the  Kymaean  and  Magnesian  material  in 
my  opinion  give  further  support  to  Robert’s  and  Morkholm’s  view 
that  we  should  view  it  not  as  a sign  of  any  monetary  union  or  reform, 
but  as  the  latest  fad  in  coin  design.  This  design  was  adopted  by  some 
cities  at  different  times  for  different  reasons,  while  other  cities  chose 
not  to  use  it  at  all,  or  to  adopt  a similar  format  and  style  of  coinage 
but  without  the  wreath. 


CATALOGUE 

The  catalogue  is  arranged  chronologically  according  to  the  stylistic 
order  in  the  text  for  the  magistrates  and  the  obverse  dies  associated 
with  each  magistrate.  The  reverse  dies  associated  with  each  obverse 
are  arbitrarily  arranged  except  where  a reverse  link  ties  two  obverses 
together.  Asterisks  mark  the  specimens  illustrated  in  the  plates. 

51  So  Jones,  pp.  3-lff;  sec  also  M.  Hostovtzeff,  “Some  Remarks  on  the  Monetary 
and  Commercial  Policy  of  the  Seleucids  and  Attalids,”  Anatolian  Studies  Presented 
to  IV.  H.  Buckler  (Manchester,  1939),  pp.  277ff.;  M.  Hostovtzeff,  The  Social  and  Econo- 
mic History  of  the  Hellenistic  World  (Oxford,  1911),  vol.  2,  pp.  651-60  and  1293; 
Bellinger  (above,  n.  48),  pp.  19  24;  L.  Robert,  Hellenica  7 (1919),  p.  86  and  n.  2; 
H.  Seyrig,  “Monnaies  Hclltfnistiques,”  B.\  1963,  pp.  26-28;  Boehringcr,  pp.  49ff. 
and  n.  15  for  further  bibliography. 

52  I would  like  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  obverse  dies  of  the  Magnesian  and 
Kymaean  wreathed  telradrachms  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  die  engraver. 
Compare  obverse  8 of  the  Magnesian  Pausanias  Euphcmou  issue  with  obverse  10 
of  Kallias  (Plate  4,  lO.j).  Both  are  obviously  the  work  of  the  same  die  engraver. 
Similarly  the  “fine-style”  dies  of  the  Magnesian  Euphemou  Pausaniou  issue  (Jones’s 
second  issue)  which  arc  die  linked  to  the  Pausanias  Euphcmou  issue,  arc  stylistically 
similar  to  the  third  Kymaean  issue  of  Straton.  Compare  the  Magnesian  obverse 
18  of  Euphemou  Pausaniou  with  our  43  (Plate  8,  43.a).  Unfortunately  this  is  of 
no  help  in  determining  the  relative  dating  of  the  two,  since  the  same  die  engraver 
could  well  have  worked  five  to  ten  years  later  at  Magnesia  than  at  Kyme. 
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Metrophanes 

1.  a.  Bowers  and  Ruddy,  12-13  Dec.  1975  (Kensington), 

2031,  16.82 

b.  Kirikhan  hd.;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.72;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.92; 
Rauch  20,  7-8  June  1977,  42;  Hirsch  85,  6-9  Nov.  1973, 
4092,  16.25 

c.  Schulman,  10-13  Oct.  1972,  184;  Myers  5,  15-16  Mar. 
1973,  193 

d.  Demirjian  5,  1976,  5;  Harmer-Rooke,  19  Jan.  1978, 
160,  16.00 

e.  Hirsch  19,  11  Nov.  1907,  518,  16.45 

f.  Platt,  27  Mar.  1922  (Luneau),  623;  Paris,  de  Luynes 
2525,  16.535,  \ 

g.  Hirsch  89,  8-9  Oct.  1974,  681,  16.62 

h.  Kress  158,  8-9  Nov.  1973,  407;  Ratto,  4 Apr.  1927, 
1864,  16.42 

i.  Superior  Stamp  and  Coin,  17-23  June  1974,  241 

j.  Paris  (Armand-Valton  422),  16.14,  f 

k.  ANS  (Agrinion  hd.),  16.14,  \ 

l.  Vecchi  FPL  5,  1972,  32 

m.  Kirikhan  hd.;  Deutsche  Bundesbank  588/60,  15.84,  f 
= Jameson  1,  1460;  Cahn  66,  6 May  1930,  299,  16.63; 
Bourgey,  17-18  June  1974,  18,  16.52;  Gans  FPL  29, 
Winter  1962/3,  7208  = Gans  16,  19  Apr.  1960,  359, 
16.38 

n.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.73 

o.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.682,  f ; Kirikhan  hd.,  16.27;  Peus 
283,  14-16  May  1974,  122,  16.41 

p.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.842,  f ; Berlin,  Lobbecke,  16.07;  Ki- 
rikhan hd.,  16.90 

q.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.88;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.45 

r.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.78 

s.  *Kirikhan  hd. 

t.  SNGCop  104,  16.00,  f 

u.  Hirsch  85,  6-9  Nov.  1973,  4093,  16.59 
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2. 


3. 


4 


a. 


b. 


c. 

d. 


e. 

f. 


g- 

h. 


j- 

k. 

l. 


m. 


n. 


Schulman,  FPL  215,  Spring  1979, 163, 16.61;  Hirsch  85, 
6-9  Nov.  1973,  4091,  16.6 
Kirikhan  hd.,  16.57 
Kirikhan  hd. 

Kirikhan  hd.,  16.61 
McSorley  FPL  (no  date),  122 

Kirikhan  hd.,  16.69;  Auctiones  S.A.  5,  2-3  Dec.  1975, 
120,  16.71 

Athens  1897/8,  19.4,  16.44,  f 

Oxford,  16.68,  f = Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi), 
2300,  16.66;  Glendining,  7-8  Mar.  1957,  262,  16.15 
Kirikhan  hd.,  16.80;  Harmer-Rooke,  19  June  1973, 
184A,  16.458 

Brussels,  de  Hirsch  1474,  16.08,  f 

Kirikhan  hd.,  16.60 

Kirikhan  hd.,  16.83 

Kastner  12,  30  Nov.  1976,  83,  16.80 

Malloy  6, 12  Mar.  1976, 110;  Hirsch  105,  30  June  - 5 July 

1977,  3665,  16.63 

Kirikhan  hd.,  16.84;  Lepczyk,  22-24  Sept.  1978,  54 
MM  FPL  377,  April  1976,  8,  16.74 
♦Kirikhan  hd.,  16.55 

Hirsch  84,  27-30  June  1973,  102,  16.21  = Kirikhan 
hd.  16.272,  \;  Kress  158,  8-9  Nov.  1973,  408 
Kirikhan  hd.;  Hirsch  89,  8-9  Oct.  1974,  680,  16.47 
Kirikhan  hd.,  16.91 

♦Kirikhan  hd.;  Hirsch  84,  27-30  June  1973,  100,  16.68 
= Kirikhan  hd.  16.720,  Kirikhan  hd.;  Kirikhan  hd., 
16.58 

Galerie  des  Monnaies,  9 June  1978,  1396 
♦Kirikhan  hd.,  16.68;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.58 
Kirikhan  hd.,  16.50;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.60 
Kirikhan  hd.;  Kirikhan  hd.;  Klenau  83,  27  Oct.  1973, 
2235,  16.72;  Kirikhan  hd.;  Stack’s,  6-7  Sept.  1973, 
431,  16.2 

Kirikhan  hd.;  Kastner  6,  26-27  Nov.  1974,  103, 16.77; 
Auctiones  S.A.  4,  26-27  Nov.  1974,  138,  16.74;  Schwei- 
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6. 


8. 


zerischer  Bankverein,  Winter  1975, 166,  16.50;  Ciani& 
Vinchon,  6-8  Feb.  1956,  523,  15.99 

a.  Bourgey,  14-16  June  1978,  85,  16.87;  Auctiones  S.A.  8, 
27-28  June  1978,  238,  16.55 

b.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.74 

c.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.91 

a.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.72  = Kolner  Miinz  24,  16-17  Oct. 
1978,  109, 16.60;  Vienna  16.772, 16.28,  f;  Kirikhan  hd., 
16.78 

b.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.362,  f = Bayerische  Vereinsbank  6, 
Apr.  1974,  75,  16.33;  Coin  Galleries,  19  Nov.  1973,  232, 
15.81 

c.  Kirikhan  hd.  16.818,  f;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.91 

d.  *ANS  (Berry),  16.33,  f 

e.  Ciani,  18  Dec.  1924  (Barrachin),  237,  16.2 

f.  Coin  Galleries  FPL,  1962-4,  D 61, 15.5  = Coin  Galleries 
FPL,  1963-5/6,  F 73 

g.  Glendining,  21-23  Feb.  1961  (Lockett),  2220,  16.24  = 
Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  2298,  16.24 

- h.  Kirikhan  hd.  16.724,  f\  Berlin  (Lobbecke),  16.53,  f; 

Brussels,  de  Hirsch  1475,  16.14,  f 

- a.  Naville  12,  18-23  Oct.  1926  (Bissen  et  al.),  1749,  16.57 

= Hess,  18-19  March  1918,  671,  16.6  - Hirsch  21,  16 
Nov.  1908  (Weber),  2637, 16.60 

b.  Dupriez  90, 12  Dec.  1906,  5;  McLean  7900,  16.18,  f 

c.  *Rosenberg  72,  11  July  1932,  587,  16.50 

d.  Kolner  Miinz  8,  28-29  Sept.  1971,  11,  16.46 

e.  Vienna  28.844,  15.87,  f 

f.  Paris  (Delpierre  2557),  16.41,  BMCTroas,  p.  Ill,  74, 
16.64;  MM  FPL  242,  Apr.  1964,  11,  15.46 

a.  *ANS  (Dewing)  16.55,  f = Helbing,  31  Jan.  1930,  309, 
16.7  = Schulman,  21  Oct.  1912,  71,  16.5;  Kress  173, 
2-3  Nov.  1978,  468;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.87 

b.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.72;  MM  FPL  358,  July  1974,  15,  16.86 

c.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.78 

d.  Coin  Galleries,  21  Apr.  1976,  902,  16.78 

e.  Warren,  1060,  16.37 
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f.  Harmer-Rooke,  28-29  May  1974,  1242,  16.426 

g.  Schulman  248,  19  Nov.  1968,  158,  16.411 

a.  *Kirikhan  hd.;  Coin  Galleries,  29  Sept.  1977,  362, 16.46; 
Bourgey,  20-21  March  1975,  49,  16.49;  Kirikhan  hd., 
16.91;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.77 

b.  Berlin  1-B,  15.695,  f;  Hirsch,  26  April  1954,  1649,  16.5 

a.  Hunter  2,  p.  307,  no.  12.  (pi.  49,  18),  15.99 

b.  Munich,  15.262,  f;  Albinet  et  Neret-Minet,  13  June 
1979,  2 

c.  Schlessinger  13,  4 Feb.  1935  (Hermitage),  1210,  16.5 

d.  Feuardent,  17-18  Dec.  1919  (Collignon  1),  320 

e.  *Glendining,  18-20  Apr.  1955,  478  — Miinzhandlung 
Basel  10,  15  March  1938,  310,  16.51  = Hess  207,  1 Dec. 
1931,  550,  16.51 

f.  Riechmann  30,  11-12  Dec.  1924  (Berlin  dupl.),  703, 
16.40;  Coin  Galleries,  18  June  1974,  256,  15.51 

a.  Hirsch  75,  22-24  Nov.  1971,  184,  16.33 

b.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.63;  Athena,  Lagerliste  6,  1979,  31 

c.  Kirikhan  hd.;  Kirikhan  hd. 

d.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.74 

e.  Kirikhan  hd. 

f.  Berlin  17848,  16.34,  f;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.701,  f 

g.  Frey,  24-25  Sept,  1954,  567,  16.26  = Naville  1,  4 Apr. 
1921  (Pozzi),  2299,  16.27 

h.  MM  FPL  355,  Apr.  1974,  8,  16.52 

i.  Kreisberg-Schulman,  18-21  Mar.  1964  (Brand-Lichten- 
felsetal.),  39  = Schlessinger  13,  4 Feb.  1935,  1209, 15.8 

j.  Sotheby,  15  May  1974,  46;  Kirikhan  hd,  16.72 

a.  *ANS  (Newell),  16.28 

b.  Coin  Galleries,  17  Aug.  1956,  1346  (labelled  1345) 


Kallias 

- 12.  a.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.335,  f ; Hirsch  87,  1-4  Apr.  1974, 

142,  16.5 

b.  *Peus  283,  14-16  May  1974,  121,  16.60  = Kirikhan  hd., 
16.59;  Schulman  FPL  206, 16  Oct.-5Nov.  1975, 16, 16.52 
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13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 

i 


j- 


b. 


c. 

d. 


b. 


c. 


Kirikhan  hd.,  16.59,  f 
Berlin  (Fox),  16.52,  f 
Paris  (Delpierre  2556),  16.25,  | 

Kirikhan  hd.,  16.44 
Kirikhan  hd.,  16.14 

Kirikhan  hd.,  16.62;  Kress  168,  10-11  Mar.  1977,  691 
Helbing,  24  Oct.  1927,  3053,  16.7 
Dewing  coll.,  554d,  16.08,  \ 

Kricheldorf  11, 11  Oct.  1962, 168, 16.12 

Stack’s,  6-7  Sept.  1973,  89,  15.91  = Hirsch  34,  28-30 

June  1960,  87;  Hirsch  92,  25-27  Mar.  1975,  80,  16.46; 

Numismatic  Fine  Arts  4;  24-25  Mar.  1977,  258,  16.44; 

Schulman  FPL  205,  June  1975,  59,  16.69 

♦Kirikhan  hd.;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.81 

Kirikhan  hd.,  16.70 

Riechmann  30,  11-12  Dec.  1924  (Berlin  dupl.),  702, 
15.65 

Kress  173,  2-3  Nov.  1978,  470 
♦Kirikhan  hd.,  16.84 

’sGravenhage  (van  Rede  4623),  16.42,  f = Hamburger, 

12  June  1930,  799,  16.35 

Ciani,  20-22  Feb.  1935  (Grandprey),  165,  16.35 

♦Vinchon,  22-24  Feb.  1971,  148 

♦Vinchon,  20  Nov.  1961,  143 

ANS,  15.98,  f 

Hirsch  34,  28-30  June  1960,  86  = Schulman  232,  9-12 

Mar.  1959,  1358,  15.97  = Schulman  231,  6-8  Mar. 

1958,  3691,  16.04 

Dupriez  90,  12  Dec.  1906,  1 

Coin  Galleries,  19  Apr.  1962,  924 

Hess-Leu  31,  6-7  Dec.  1966,  420,  15.81,  j = Egger,  11 

May  1914  (Prowe),  717,  15.81 

Auctiones  S.A.  7,  7-8  June  1977,  232,  16.71 

Paris  R 2083,  16.32,  f = Tresors  18.15,  16.32 

♦Kirikhan  hd.,  16.91 

♦Stacks,  27  June  1952,  1145  = Hamburger,  27  May 
1929  (von  Kaufmann),  295,  16.10 
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a.  Berlin  (Lobbecke),  16.46,  f ; Kirikhan  hd.,  Bourgey,  5-6 
Dec.  1977,  91,  16.69;  Stack’s,  27  Aug.  1940,  98,  16.05 

b.  Naville  14,  2 July  1929  (Churchill  et  al.),  346,  16.11; 
Bourgey  17-18  June  1974,  17,  16.67 

c.  Brussels  12:  1899  (du  Chastel),  16.34;  Kastner  4,  27-28 
Nov.  1973,  77,  16.62 

d.  Paris  R 2079,  16.61,  \ 

e.  ANS,  15.98,  \ 

f.  Superior  Stamp  and  Coin,  10-12  Feb.  1975,  1993 

g.  Glendining,  16  Apr.  1975,  221 

h.  MM  FPL  265,  June  1966,  7,  16.33 

i.  Coin  Galleries,  9 Mar.  1956,  1603 

j.  Schweizerische  Kreditanstalt  27,  Winter  1978/9,  44, 
16.67 

k.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.70 

a.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.69 

b.  L.  Walcher  de  Molthein,  Catalogue  de  la  Collections  des 
Medailles  Grecques  de  M.  Le  Chevalier  (Paris-Vienna, 
1895),  2012,  16.00 

c.  SNG Davis,  253,  16.54,  f 

d.  *Kirikhan  Hoard 

a.  Paris  (Armand-Valton  422),  16.14  \ 

b.  Kirikhan  hd.;  Hirsch  87,  1-4  Apr.  1974,  143,  16.71; 
SNGvAulock,  1636,  16.66 

c.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.63;  Kolner  Miinz  20,  14-15  Oct.,  1976, 
35,  16.51;  Galerie  Numismatique  Drouot  7,  20  Oct. 
1978,  14,  16.70 

d.  Rosenberg  72,  11  July  1932,  586,  16.85  = Cahn  71, 
14  Oct.  1931,  435,  16.94  = Cahn  66,  6 May  1930,  298, 
16.94  = Sotheby,  20  July  1914  (Schlessinger  v.  Guz- 
man), 52;  MM  FPL  189,  Apr.  1959,  25 

e.  Ciani,  17-21  Feb.  1925  (Allotte  de  la  Fuye),  522,  16.70; 
Graf  Klenau  83,  27  Oct.  1973,  2234,  17.025 

f.  Ciani-Vinchon,  6-8  Feb.  1956  (Hindamian),  522,  16.07; 
Kress  159,  1-2  Apr.  1974,  443 

g.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.949,  f = Kolner  Miinz  14,  9-10  Apr. 
1974,  35,  16.95;  MM  FPL  393,  Sept.  1977,  12,  16.80 
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h.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.833,  f ; Bowers  and  Ruddy  22,  Spring 
1975,  p.  115,  16.79 

i.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.849 

j.  *Kirikhan  hd. 

k.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.80. 

l.  Kolner  Miinz  8,  28-29  Sept.  1971,  10,  16.46 

m.  Feuardent,  11-14  June  1913  (Burel),  273 
r n.  Hirsch  71,  8-12  Mar,  1971,  198,  16.68 

22.  L a.  Ball  8,  5 Dec.  1932,  2029,  15.3 

b.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.689,  f = Peus  288,  30  Sept.-3  Oct. 
1975,  245,  16.69;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.75 

c.  Brussels  12,  avant  1914, 16.15 

d.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.73;  Kirikhan  hd.;  Bourgey,  21-22 
June  1979,  83,  16.73 

e.  MM  FPL  278,  July  1967,  6,  16.54 

f.  Helbing,  9 Apr.  1913,  523,  16.30 

g.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.87 

h.  *Kirikhan  hd.;  Kirikhan  hd.;  Kirikhan  hd. 

i.  Kirikhan  hd..  16.696,  | ; Stockholm  29867,  16.55,  f ; Ki- 
rikhan hd. 

j.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.808,  f ; Kirikhan  hd.,  16.875,  f ; Na- 
ville  7,  23-24  June  1924  (Bement  2),  1410,  16.31; 
Kirikhan  hd.;  Kirikhan  hd.;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.79 

k.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.741  = Arne  Bruun  Rasmussen,  13-14 
Sept.  1978,  23,  16.85  = Harmer-Rooke,  28-29  May 
1974,  1241,  16.718;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.945,  f ; Kirikhan 
hd.;  Superior  Stamp  and  Coin,  17-23  June  1974,  252; 
Schweizerische  Kreditanstalt  FPL  25,  Spring  1978,  38, 
16.82 

l.  Kolner  Miinz  22,  7-9  Nov.  1977,  63,  15.35 

m.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.870,  f ; Kirikhan  hd.;  Kat.  Vren; 
Rauch  20,  7-8  June  1977,  43 

23.  a.  ANS  (Berry),  16.33,  f ; Kirikhan  hd.,  16.70;  MM  32,  20 

Oct.  1966,  108,  16.56 

b.  * Kirikhan  hd.;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.473,  f ; MM  FPL  345, 
May  1973,  6,  16.85;  ’s  Gravenhage  5525,  16.07,  f ; 
Hirsch  28,  3-5  Oct.  1961, 1523 
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c.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.749,  f = Hirsch  85,  6-9  Nov.  1973, 
4090,  16.56  = Hirsch  84,  27-30  June  1973,  99,  16.71; 
Coin  Galleries,  1964-2,  B 96,  16.4 

d.  Piollet-Sabatier,  25  May  1975,  25,  16.70 

a.  *Oslo  (Hunt  Christian),  16.86,  | = NNA  1975/6,  p.  16, 
pi.  4,  62 

b.  London  1918-2-4-140  (Ford),  16.61 

c.  Paris  R 2087,  16.59,  f 

d.  Auctiones  S.A.  3,  4-5  Dec.  1973,  171,  16.21 

e.  MM  FPL  205,  Nov.  1960,  346 

f.  Vinchon,  17-18  Dec.  1973,  25 

g.  Berk  FPL  1,  Apr.  1974, 117 

h.  SNGCop,  103,  16.09,  f 

i.  SNGFilz,  4313, 16.71, f 

a.  *Naville  5,  18  June  1923  (BM  dupl.),  2492,  16.31 

b.  Naville  12,  18-23  Oct.  1928  (Bissen  et  al.),  1747,  15.48 
= Locker  Lampson , 278,  15.47  = Weber,  vol.  3,  pt.  1, 
5502,  15.53 

a.  ^Munich,  16.108,  f 

a.  ^Oxford,  15.99, f 

b.  Bourgey,  4 Mar.  1960,  72,  15.92 

c.  ’s  Gravenhage  5524,  16.42, f 

a.  ANS  (Newell)  16.27,  f 

b.  Glendining,  21-23  Feb.  1961  (Lockett),  2219,  16.17  = 
Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  2297,  16.17 

c.  SNGvAulock,  1637,  16.47  = Glendining,  31  Jan.  1951, 
204 

d.  *Paris  66,  16.16,  f 

e.  Numismatica  Wien  13,  9-11  Nov.  1976,  248,  16.00 

a.  Schlessinger  12,  26  Feb.  1934,  285,  16 

b.  Paris  (Armand-Valton  423),  15.90,  \ 

c.  ^Brussels  12:  avant  1914,  16.42 

d.  Vienna  31.635,  16.42,  f 

a.  *Hess,  6 Jan.  1926  (Lobbecke),  327,  15.7 
a.  Ball  6,  9 Feb.  1932,  328,  16.5;  Dorotheum  253,  23-24 
Oct.  1962,  (Sammlung  Hollschek),  509,  16.1 
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V. 

d. 

e. 

32. 

a. 

b. 

33. 

r a‘ 

34. 

L a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

35. 

a. 

b. 

36. 

a. 

b. 

37. 

a. 

b. 

38.  a. 

b. 


Hank  Leu  7,  9 May  1973,  213,  15.56,  f ; Kastner8,25 
Nov.  1975,  57,  16.68,  f 
Solheby,  1 Dec.  1924,  167 

♦Sotheby,  8 May  1916  (Headlam),  322  = Egger  39, 
15  Jan.  1912,  307,  14.74 

H.  A.  Troxell,  The  Norman  Davis  Collection  (New 
York,  1969),  205,  16.42,  f = Naville  12,  18-23  Oct. 
1926,  1748,  16.46. 

Schenk  15,  24-26  Oct.  1968,  1522  = Kress  116,  28  Oct. 
1960,  387,  16 

♦Canessa  5, 12  June  1928  (Polese  Coll.),  913 

♦Frankfurt,  Historisches  Museum  1167,  16.17,  \ 

Harmer-Rooke,  19  Jan.  1978,  161,  15.68  = Sotheby- 

PB,  5 Nov.  1976,  151,  15.67 

Hirsch  71,  8-12  Mar.  1971,  199,  15.0 

♦Schulman  243,  8-10  June  1966,  1234,  16.40;  Bourgey, 

14-15  Dec.  1911  (Chabenat),  134 

Ciani-Vinchon,  6-7  May  1955,  217,  16.39 

SNGFilz,  4312,  15.74,  f = Sotheby,  7 Dec  1896 

(Bundbury),  132;  Stack’s,  15-16  Mar.  1979,  181 

♦Kress  154,  21  Mar.  1972,  216,  15.7 

Peus  288,  30  Sept.-3  Oct.  1975,  246,  16.12 

♦Numismatik  Lanz  14,  18  Apr.  1978,  87,  16.45,  f = 

Rauch  15,  8-9  Nov.  1974,  17,  16.45 

London  1843-7-26-20,  16.16 

Vinchon,  22-24  Feb.  1971,  149  = Schlessinger  13,  4 
Feb.  1935  (Hermitage),  1208,  14.5 
♦B.  V.  Head  A Guide  to  the  Principal  Coins  of  the  Greeks 
(London,  1932),  pi.  39,  9,  16.20  = Helbing,  20  Mar. 
1928,  352,  16.2 

Straton 

Kreisberg-Schulman,  18-21  Mar.  1964  (Brand-Lichten- 
fels  et  al.),  40 

♦Bank  Leu  and  MM,  3^1  Dec.  1965  (Niggeler  1),  368, 
16.57 
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a. 

b. 
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e. 
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Schulman,  25-29  Nov.  1967,  846 

•Paris  R2084,  16.21,  f = Tresors  22.30;  ANS  (Berry), 

16.63,  f ; Kirikhan  hd. 

Paris  71, 16.12, f 

Kirikhan  hd.,  16.88;  Bourgey,  21-22  Mar.  1972,  56, 
16.30  = Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  2303,  16.30 
Kress  164,  18-20  Nov.  1975,  531 
Ratto,  4 Apr.  1927,  1867,  16.15  = Ratto,  13  May  1912 
(D.  Num.  Stran.),  915,  16.16 

Kirikhan  hd.,  16.75;  Malloy,  FPL  May-June  1973,  358 
MM  FPL  269,  Oct.  1966,  21,  16.52  - Sotheby,  31  Mar. 
1976,  65 

Saarbriicken  (private  coll.  SKF  42)  = Auctiones  S.A. 
7,  7-8  June  1977,  233,  16.15  = SNGvAulock,  1639, 
16.20;  Frankfurter  Miinz.  123,  8-9  Mar.  1976,  93, 
16.45  = Hess-Leu  24,  16  Apr.  1964,  195,  16.45,  f ; 
Paris  (Delpierre  2558),  16.12,  f 

Tresors  20.24;  Naville  7,  23-24  June  1924  (Bement  2), 
1411,  16.50  = Dupriez  90,  12  Dec.  1906,  7 
Vinchon,  27  Feb.  1961, 187, 16.10 
Munich,  14.146,f 

♦Paris  R2091,  16.40,  \;  Oxford,  16.68,  f = MM  FPL 
150,  Oct.  1955,  11;  Asociacion  Numismatica  Espanola, 
Barcelona,  Nov.-Dee.  1961,  304,  16.25;  Kricheldorf  14, 
7-8  July  1964,  106,  16.28;  Myers,  11-12  May  1972,  122 
SNGvAulock,  1638,  16.63 
Berlin  (Lobbecke),  16.08,  f 

Hirsch  89,  8-9  Oct.  1974,  679,  16.75;  Kirikhan  hd., 
16.71 

’s  Gravenhage,  (Van  Rede  4624),  15.95,  f ; Naville  15, 
2 July  1930,  931,  16.20 

Schulman  265,  28-29  Sept.  1976,  162,  16.91;  Kirikhan 
hd.  16.76 

•Vienna  33.885,  16.45,  f = Hirsch  21,  16  Nov.  1908 
(Weber),  2638,  16.45;  Glendining,  4 Oct.  1957,  145 
Rauch  20,  7-8  June  1977,  41 
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42.  a.  ♦Paris  R2088,  16.21,  \ = Tresors  25.9,  16.25;  London 

1919-12-29-3,  16.39  = Weber,  vol.  3,  pt.  1,  5501; 
MM  FPL  209,  Mar.  1961,  14 

43.  a.  * Paris  R2085,  16.65,  \ = Tresors  18.19 

b.  Kolner  Miinz.  19,  8-10  Apr.  1976,  48,  16.91 

c.  Saarbriicken  (private  coll.  SKF2) 

44.  a.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.63 

b.  Cahn  35,  3-4  Nov.  1913,  203,  15.3 

c.  ♦Naville  7,  28  Jan.  1924  (Bement  1),  1412,  16.86  = 
Dupriez  90,  12  Dec.  1906,  8 = Hirsch  31,  6 May  1912, 
455,  16.80 

45.  a.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.86 

b.  *Kirikhan  hd. 

46.  a.  *ANS  (Gantier),  16.18,  f 

47.  a.  *Kolner  Miinz  12,  26-28  Mar.  1973,  52,  16.05 

48.  a.  *Paris  R2080,  16.41, | = Tresors  21.12 

Olympios 

49.  a.  Paris  (Armand-Valton  424),  16.81,  f 

b.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.94 

c.  Kirikhan  hd.  16.625,  f 

d.  *Kirikhan  hd. 

e.  ANS  (Ives),  16.07,  / 

f.  Dresden  1230,  15.98,  f 

50.  a.  ♦MM  19,  5-6  June  1959, 481, 15.725;  BMCTroas,  p.  1 12, 

80,  15.90;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.60 

51.  a.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.93  = Glendining,  6-7  Dec.  1978,  52; 

Bourgey,  6-8  Dec.  1978,  74,  16.53 

b.  Glendining,  7-8  Mar.  1957,  263,  16.4 

c.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.70 

d.  ♦Paris,  R2082,  16.56,  f = Tresors  18.18,  16.57;  Kiri- 
khan hd.,  16.69 

e.  London  1929-12-18-1  (Lawrence),  15.81 

f.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.513,  f = Bayerische  Vereinsbank  11, 
April  1976,  34,  16.513  = Banque  Populaire  du  Nord 
6,  Dec.  1978,  192 
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52. 


53. 


g.  Paris  62,  15.99,  f 
<-  h.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.57 

•-  a.  Boston  1651,  Brett,  16.23;  Glendining,  1 Sept.  1976,  27 
= Bourgev,  10-12  Mar.  1976,  93,  16.84 

b.  Naville  17,  Oct.  1931,  547,  (Burrage  et  al.),  16.27  = 
Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  2302,  16.27 

c.  Berlin  (Lobbecke),  16.35,  f ; Kirikhan  hd.,  16.42 

d.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.64 

e.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.76 

f.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.73  = Crowther  FPL  Coins  and  An- 
tiquities, 1974-2,  G 679  = Sotheby,  7 May  1975, 138, 
16.71 

g.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.70 

h.  London  1913-2-12-37  (Lang),  15.44 

i.  ♦Kirikhan  hd.,  16.61 

j.  Kirikhan  hd. 

k.  Kirikhan  hd. 
r-  1.  Kirikhan  hd. 

L a.  Coin  Galleries,  20  Nov.  1975,  2047,  16.48  = Coin  Gal- 
leries, 21  Nov.  1974,  503 

b.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.25  I 

c.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.45 

d.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.72 

e.  Kirikhan  hd. 

f.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.66 

g.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.31 

h.  Malloy  9,  9 May  1977,  123  = Coin  Galleries,  29  Sept. 
1977,  361,  16.57 

i.  Paris  (de  Luynes  2524),  16.54,  \ 

j.  Sotheby,  22  Apr.  1970,  193,  16.31,  ^ = Florange,  10 
Feb.  1926  (Caron  2),  219,  16.28 

k.  Brussels  46.047,  16.29  = Schulman  228,  4-6  Feb. 
1957,  1226,  16.3  = Ciani  & Vinchon,  6-8  Feb.  1956, 
524,  16.31  = Bourgey,  27  Mar.  1912,  193 

l.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.84,  \ = Peus  282,  30  Oct.-l  Nov. 
1973,  147,  16.70 
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m.  BMCTroas,  p.  112,  81  (pi.  21,  8),  15.66 

n.  ’s  Gravenhage  5528  (Hole),  15.81,  \ 

54.  a.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.73 

Euktemon 

55.  a.  Superior  Stamp  and  Coin,  30  Mar.-3  Apr.  1971,  207  = 

MM  FPL  303,  Aug.  1969,  5, 16.02;  Vinchon,  17-18  Dec. 
1973,  26;  Feuardent,  17  Dec.  1919  (Collignon),  319 

b.  Ratto,  16.17  May  1935,  272,  16.41  = Ratto,  4 Apr. 
1927,  1865,  16.44 

c.  Frankfurter  Miinz.  123,  8-9  Mar.  1976,  94,  16.5; 
Kastner  4,  27-28  Nov.  1973,  79,  16.83,  f ; Naville  12, 
18-23  Oct.  1926  (Bissen  et  al.),  1750,  16.57 

d.  Kirikhan  hd. 

e.  ANS  (Newell),  16.05,  / 

f.  Paris  74,  16.00,  f 

g.  Berlin  (Prokesch-Osten),  15.76,  f 

h.  Kirikhan  hd. 

i.  H.  A.  Troxell,  The  Norman  Davis  Collection  (New  York, 
1969),  206,  16.31,  f 

j.  Kirikhan  hd.  16.74;  Superior  Stamp  and  Coin,  17-23 

June  1974,  214 

k.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.88 

56.  a.  *Bank  Leu  FPL  “Hippikon,”  Dec.  1970,  80,  16.13  = 

Hirsch  12,  25-27  Apr.  1957,  153,  16.1;  Sotheby,  4-5 
Apr.  1973  (Ward),  536,  16.12,  \ 

b.  Athens  1981/2  K9:193,  16.286,  f 

c.  ’s  Gravenhage  5526,  16.01,  f 

57.  a.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.73 

b.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.74 

c.  Paris  R2090,  16.42,1  = Tresors  22.18 

d.  Berlin  (Lobbecke),  16.78,  \ 

e.  Vienna  31.788,  15.05,  f 

f.  MM  FPL  198,  Mar.  1960,  6 

g.  Platt,  23-25  Apr.  1934,  79;  BMCTroas , p.  112,  77 
(pi.  21,  7),  16.33 
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Seuthes 

58.  a.  *Sotheby,  10  May  1978,  75;  Hirsch  107,  6-8  Dec.  1977, 

2332,  16.79;  Kress  172,  4-6  July  1978,  525 

59.  a.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.75;  Paris  (Armand-Valton  425), 

14.69,  f\  Lanz  Graz  10,  3 Dec.  1977,  170,  16.11,  f 

b.  ’s  Gravenhage  5527,  16.31, f 

c.  MM  52,  19-20  June  1975,  175,  16.82 

d.  SNGFitz  4310, 16.62,  f = Sotheby,  3 July  1911  (Butler), 
217 

e.  ANS  (Gantier),  16.74,  f ; SNGFitz  4311,  15.83,  f = 
Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  2301,  15.84 

f.  Winterthur  2829,  16.78,  f = Cahn  60,  2 July  1928, 
800,  16.75  = Naville  7,  23-24  June  1924  (Bement), 
1413,  16.77;  MM  FPL,  257  Sept.  1965,  7,  16.52 

g.  Stack’s,  24-28  Aug.  1976  (American  Numismatic  As- 
sociation) 1574,  16.93 

h.  Egger  45,  12  Nov.  1913,  553,  16.20 

i.  Hess  and  Leu,  12-13  Apr.  1962,  277,  16.56, f 

j.  Kricheldorf,  28-29  May  1956,  1076 

k.  Bourgey,  17-18  June  1974,  19,  16.76 

l.  Superior  Stamp  and  Coin,  19-23  Aug.  1975,  3320 

m.  McLean  7901,  16.1,f  ; Auctiones  S.A.  10,  12-13  June 
1979,  178,  16.95 

n.  MM  FPL  405,  Oct.  1978,  18,  16.87 

o.  Hirsch  71,  8-12  Mar.  1971,  200,  15.72 

60.  a.  *BMCTroas,  p.  112,  78,  16.49 

b.  Berlin  (Prokesch-Osten),  15.99,f 

61.  a.  Paris  70,  16.62,  \;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.684, f 

b.  Schulman  265,  28-29  Sept.  1976,  164,  16.75;  SNGvAu- 
lock,  1640,  16.66 

c.  *BMCTroas,  p.  112,  79,  16.55;  Stack’s,  15-16  June 
1972,  430,  16.17  = Myers,  A Numismatic  Pantheon 
(1972),  62;  Tresors  22.26,  16.83 

62.  a.  *ANS  (Berry),  16.56,  f = Tresors  19.16 
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Demetrios 

63.  a.  Paris  R2086,  15.95, f ; BMCTroas,  p.  112,  76  (pi.  21,  6), 

13.30 

b.  London  1924-7-20-14  = NC  1969,  pi.  4,  91;  Kirikhan 
hd.,  16.77 

c.  Paris  64,  16.73,  f 

d.  *Kastner  10,  18  May  1976,  53,  16.75,f 

Herakleides 

64.  a.  *ANS  (Gantier),  16.61,  f 

b.  SNGCop,  105,  16.11 

c.  Bayerische  Vereinsbank  12,  Nov.  1976,  89,  16.84 

d.  Paris  65,  14.86,  f 

65.  a.  Florence 

b.  ANS  (Newell),  16,06.  \ = Naville  17,  3 Oct.  1934 
(Burrage  et  al.),  548,  16.14 

c.  Superior  Stamp  and  Coin,  17-23  June  1974  (Ruby),  243 

d.  Glendining,  15-17  July  1929,  413 

e.  *Bank  Leu  15,  4-5  May  1976,  285,  16.96,1  = Kastner 
4,  27-28  Nov.  1973,  78 

Philodoxos 

66.  a.  *Paris  72,  15.97,  ANS  (Newell),  15.90,  f 

b.  Vienna  37.483,  f = Hess,  18-19  Mar.  1918,  672,  15.58 

c.  SNGFitz,  4309,  15.73 

67.  a.  *Hirsch  98,  9-11  June  1976,  2575,  14.42 

68.  a.  * Paris  R2089,  14.83,  \ 

69.  a.  *Grabow  14, 27-28  July  1939,  463, 14.9  = Ball  8,  5 Dec. 

1932,  2030,  15.0 

70.  a.  *Hess,  224,  18  Feb.  1936,  1312,  14.3  = Hirsch  12, 

25-27  Apr.  1957,  154 
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71.  a.  *BMCTroas,  p.  Ill,  75  (pi.  21,  5),  15.17 

72.  a.  ^Berlin  (Fox),  16.195,  | 

Alexandros 

73.  a.  *BMCTroas,  p.  112,  82,  16.14 


Diogenes 

74.  a.  *Paris  (Delpierre  2555),  16.77,  f = Bourgey,  5 Dec. 

1932,  216 

b.  BMCTroas,  p.  112,  84  (pi.  21, 9),  16.72;  Bourgey,  21-22 
June  1979,  82,  16.53 

c.  Berlin  (Imhoof-Blumer),  15.94,  f 

d.  Bourgey,  9-10  Nov.  1976,  82,  16.57 

75.  a.  *ANS  (Berry),  16.49,  f\  Asociacidn  Numismatica 

Espanola,  Barcelona,  21-22  June  1968,  89,  16.60  = 
Boehringer,  pi.  39.12,  16.55 

b.  Munich,  1 5.758, f 

c.  Paris  73,  16.39,  f\  SNGvAulock  Nach,  7697,  16.76 

d.  Vienna  33.886,  16.75,  f 

Amphiktyon 

75.  a.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.73 

b.  Kress  173,  2-3  Nov.  1978,  469 
r c.  ANS  (Newell),  16.31,  f = Sotheby,  3 Feb.  1909  (Ben- 
son), 659 

76.  L a.  Berlin  (Alter  Bestand),  16.69,1 

b.  *ANS  (Gantier),  16.53,  f ; Hirsch,  26  Apr.  1954,  1648, 
16.9 

c.  Paris  R2081,  16.62, f = Tresors,  22.16 

77.  a.  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.73;  Kirikhan  hd.,  16.62;  Stack’s,  19- 

20  June  1969  (Fowler),  159,  16.68  = Boehringer,  pi. 
38,  11 
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78. 


79. 


b.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.74 

c.  Rauch  22,  9-10  Mar.  1978,  106 

a.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.73;  Paris  63,  15.81, f 

b.  Paris  R2078,  16.69,  \ 

c.  Kress  158,  8-9  Nov.  1973,  409 

d.  Hirsch  87,  1-4  Apr.  1974,  146,  16.87 

a.  *Kirikhan  hd.,  16.92 

b.  Kolner  Miinz.  14,  9-10  Apr.  1974,  36,  16.69 

c.  Hirsch  87,  1-4  Apr.  1974,  147,  16.93 

d.  BMCTroas,  p.  112,  83,  16.75 
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THE  UNIQUE  PORTRAIT  TETRADRACHM 
OF  EUMENES  II 

(Plates  15-16)  Robert  A.  Bauslaugh 

Among  the  profusion  of  regnal  coinages  issued  by  the  hellenistic 
monarchies  of  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C.  the  absence  of  per- 
sonal portraits  on  the  coinage  of  the  Attalid  Kings  of  Pergamum  pre- 
sents a remarkable  numismatic  exception.1  Unlike  their  contemporaries 
who  distinguished  themselves  with  portraits  and  identifying  inscriptions 
on  at  least  the  principal  silver  coinages  of  their  kingdoms,  the  Perga- 
mene  rulers  continued  to  issue  the  original  dynastic  type  introduced 
by  Philetaerus  without  changing  either  the  obverse  portrait  of  the 
founder  or  the  reverse  depiction  of  the  dynasty’s  patron  goddess,  Athena 
(Plate  15,  5).2  This  pattern  was  altered  neither  in  the  late  third  and 

1 I wish  to  thank  Martin  Price  and  Eric  Gruen  for  their  characteristically  incisive 
and  spirited  criticisms  of  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper,  Nancy  Waggoner  for  her 
generous  assistance  during  the  final  stages  of  its  preparation,  Otto  Merkholm  for 
supplying  the  illustration  of  the  beautifully  preserved  Athena  Nikephoros  tetradrachm 
(Plate  15,  1)  recently  acquired  by  the  Royal  Coin  Cabinet  in  Copenhagen,  Ulla 
Westermark  for  sending  me  proofs  of  her  forthcoming  article  also  dealing  with  the 
portrait  of  Eumenes  II  (see  below,  n.  4),  and  the  Emory  University  Research 
Committee  for  a travel  grant  which  enabled  me  to  examine  the  Eumenes  tetra- 
drachm in  the  British  Museum.  A condensed  version  of  this  paper  was  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  in  December  1980. 

2 On  the  date  of  introduction  of  the  Philetaerus  type  see  E.  T.  Newell,  The  Per - 
gamene  Mint  Under  Philetaerus , ANSNNM  16  (1936);  the  basic  study  of  the  Phila- 
taerus  coinage  is  U.  Westermark's,  Das  Bildnis  des  Philetairos  von  Pergamon , Uni- 
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early  second  century  when  supplementary  Alexander  tetradrachms 
were  issued  nor  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century  when 
the  so-called  cistophoric  coinage,  which  bore  no  portrait,  replaced  the 
standard  Philetaerus  type  as  the  principal  regnal  coinage  (Plate  15, 4).8 

There  is,  however,  a single  extraordinary  exception  to  the  normally 
unpretentious  style  of  the  Attalid  coinage.  A unique  and  somewhat 
worn  Attic-weight  tetradrachm  in  the  British  Museum  has  on  its  obverse 
a diademed  portrait  of  Eumenes  II,  who  reigned  from  197  to  159  B.C., 
and  on  the  reverse  two  nude  male  figures  wearing  capes  and  holding 
staffs,  flanked  by  the  inscription  BAZIAEQZ  EYMENOY  all  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  a laurel  wreath  (Plate  15,  2).  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  coin  is  well  known  and  has  been  discussed  by  scholars  for 
nearly  a century,  no  concensus  as  to  the  precise  date  of  its  emission 
has  been  achieved  nor  has  the  reverse  iconography  ever  been  convinc- 
ingly interpreted.4  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  a fresh  exam- 

versity  of  Stockholm  Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  1 (Stockholm,  1960)  (here- 
after, BPP)  which  supercedes  the  pioneer  works  of  F.  Imhoof-Blumer,  Die  Miinzen 
der  Dynastic  von  Pergamon  (Berlin,  1884)  and  H.  von  Fritz,  Die  Miinzen  von  Per - 
gamon  (Berlin,  1910).  On  the  dating  of  the  latest  Philetaerus  issues  (Westermark's 
Group  VIB-VII),  see  N.  Ol^ay  and  H.  Seyrig,  Le  trisor  de  Mektepini  en  Phrygie 
(Paris,  1965),  pp.  30-31,  and  C.  Boehringer,  “Hellenisticher  Miinzschatz  aus  Trape- 
zunt  1970,”  SNR  54  (1975),  pp.  57-59  (hereafter.  “Trapezunt”). 

8 On  the  Pergamene  posthumous  Alexanders,  see  C.  Boehringer,  Zur  Chronologie 
Mitlclhellenislischer  Miinzserien  220-160  v.  Chr.  (Berlin,  1972),  pp.  41-44,  191 
(hereafter,  ZCMM);  and  F.  S.  Kleiner,  “The  Alexander  Tetradrachms  of  Pergamum 
and  Rhodes,”  ANSMN  17  (1971),  pp.  95-125,  with  Boehringer’s  critique,  “Kom- 
mentaire  zur  Literatur  Qber  Antike  Numismatik,”  SNR  53  (1974),  pp.  16-17.  On 
the  cistophoric  coinage,  see  now  F.  S.  Kleiner  and  S.  P.  Noe,  The  Early  Cistophoric 
Coinage  (New  York,  1977)  (hereafter,  ECC)  which  supercedes  all  previous  studies; 
but  on  the  date  of  introduction,  see  further  O.  Morkholm,  “Some  Reflections  on 
the  Early  Cistophoric  Coinage,”  ANSMN  24  (1979),  pp.  47-62  (hereafter,  “Re- 
flections”); and  F.  S.  Kleiner,  “Further  Reflections  on  the  Early  Cistophoric 
Coinage,”  ANSMN  25  (1980),  pp.  45-52  (hereafter,  “Further  Reflections”). 

4 According  to  G.  K.  Jenkins  (quoted  by  U.  Westcrmark,  “The  Portrait  Coin 
of  Eumenes  II  of  Pergamon,”  LAGOM  Festschrift  fiir  Peter  Berghaus  zum  60.  Ge - 
burtstag  am  20.  November  1979  [Mtinster,  1981),  p.  19  [hereafter,  “Portrait  Coin”)), 
the  Eumenes  tetradrachm  was  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  in  1849  from  the 
collection  of  Sir  T.  Reade  and  nothing  is  known  about  the  circumstances  of  its 
discovery.  See:  B.  V.  Head,  Guide  to  the  Principal  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  the 
Ancients , 2nd  ed.  (London,  1881),  p.  89,  Imhoof-Blumer  (above  n.  2),  pp.  13,  39; 
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ination  of  the  Eumenes  tetradrachm  based  on  evidence  which  in 
part  has  not  been  available  to  previous  commentators. 

In  1968  a large  hoard  discovered  at  Sitichoro  in  Thessaly  ( IGCH 
237)  produced  a previously  unknown  Attic-weight  tetradrachm  variety 
struck  in  honor  of  Athena  Nikephoros,  the  principal  tutelary  deity 
of  the  Attalid  Kingdom  (Plate  15,  1).  The  obverse  of  this  issue  (now 
known  from  two  other  examples)5  depicts  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  the 
reverse  an  archaistic  cult  statue  of  Athena  flanked  by  the  inscription 
A0HNAI  NIKEOOPOY.  Scholars  have  thus  far  agreed  that  the 
Sitichoro  hoard  was  buried  during  the  turbulent  years  near  the  end 
of  the  Third  Macedonian  War  (ca.  168/7,  e.g.  M.  J.  Price,  IGCH  237); 
and  it  has  been  argued  quite  reasonably  that  the  Athena  Nikephoros 
tetradrachms  represent  a special  commemorative  (or  publicity)  issue 
struck  in  honor  of  Eumenes  II’s  reorganization  of  the  penteteric  Ni- 
kephoria  festival  in  182/1. 6 What  is  important  for  our  purposes  is 
that  the  Athena  Nikephoros  issue  does  not  have  a wreath  on  its  reverse. 

W.  Wroth,  BMCMysia  (1892),  p.  117;  K.  Meischke,  “Symbolae  ad  Eumenis  II  Per- 
gamenorum  regis  historiam”  (diss.  Leipzig,  1892),  pp.  1-7;  K.  von  Fritz,  “Birytis  und 
die  Kabiren  auf  Mllnzen,”  ZfN  24  (1904),  pp.  118-25,  and  above,  n.  2,  p.  11;  Head, 
HN,  p.  533;  E.  J.  Seltman,  “Unpublished  Gold  Staters  Issued  by  an  Attalid  King,” 
JIAN  (1913),  p.  84;  J.  N.  Svoronos,  “Stylides  et  ancres  hierae,”  JIAN  16  (1914), 
pp.  84,  86;  R.  Carpenter,  MAAR  (1941),  p.  79;  E.  S.  G.  Robinson,  “Cistophori 
in  the  Name  of  King  Eumenes,”  NC  1954,  p.  7;  M.  Bieber,  Sculpture  of  the  Hellen- 
istic Age  (New  York,  1955),  p.  113;  U.  Westermark,  BPP  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  39-42; 
G.  Richter,  The  Portraits  of  the  Greeks , vol.  3 (London,  1965),  p.  274;  E.  Hansen, 
The  Attalids  of  Pergamon , 2nd  ed.  (Ithaca,  1971),  pp.  128,  219-20  (hereafter,  At - 
talids);  C.  Boehringer,  ZCAfAf,  pp.  11-14,  145;  G.  K.  Jenkins,  Ancient  Greek  Coins 
(New  York,  1972),  pp.  231,  240;  N.  Davis  and  C.  Kraay,  The  Hellenistic  King- 
doms (London,  1973),  no.  185;  O.  Morkholm,  “Chronology  and  Meaning  of  the  Wreath 
Coinages  of  the  Early  2nd  Cent.  B.C.,”  NumAntClass  9 (1980),  pp.  154-55  (hereafter, 
“Wreath  Coinages”);  Westermark,  “Portrait  Coin,”  pp.  19-23. 

6 The  first  example  is  now  in  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles,  see  G.  le  Rider,  “Un 
tltradrachme  d’Ath6na  Nikephoros,”  RN  15  (1973),  pp.  66-79;  the  second,  Bank 
Leu  7,  May  1973,  207,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  see  M.  J.  Price,  BM  Bulletin 
27  (March  1978);  and  the  third,  which  reportedly  derives  from  the  so-called  Syria 
1980  hoard  to  be  published  by  M.  J.  Price,  has  been  acquired  by  Copenhagen.  On 
the  attribution  of  the  second  example  to  the  Sitichoro  1968  hoard,  see  Boehringer, 
“Trapezunt,”  pp.  58-59,  and  Price. 

6 See  le  Rider,  (above,  n.  5);  C.  P.  Jones,  “Diodoros  Pasparos  and  the  Nikephoria 
of  Pergamon,”  Chiron  4 (1974),  pp.  183-205;  O.  Morkholm,  “Reflections,”  pp.  47-48. 
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Considerable  controversy  continues  to  surround  the  question  of  just 
when  in  the  second  century  and  for  what  reasons  numerous  Greek 
states  introduced  Attic  weight  tetradrachm  coinages  bearing  wreathes 
on  their  reverses;  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  any  discussion 
or  even  review  of  the  evidence.7  It  seems  fair,  however,  to  point  out 
specificially  in  regard  to  a single  mint  such  as  Pergamum  that,  given 
the  widespread  preference  for  the  wreath-bearing  type  among  the 
majority  of  city-states  of  western  Asia  Minor  once  it  began  to  ap- 
pear, it  is  unlikely  that  the  wreath-bearing  Eumenes  portrait  issue  would 
be  earlier  than  the  unwrealhed  Athena  Nikephoros  issue;  and  we  may 
therefore  assume  that  the  Eumenes  portrait  is  later  than  the  special 
emission  of  182/1. 8 

Until  quite  recently,  this  point  might  have  been  considered  to  be  mean- 
ingless, since  it  has  been  strongly  argued  that  none  of  the  Asiatic 
wreath-bearing  tetradrachms  were  minted  until  after  the  end  of  the 
Third  Macedonian  War  (i.e.  167  B.C.).8  However,  an  extraordinary 
wreathed  posthumous  Alexander  tetradrachm  of  Erythrae  (Plate  15,  3) 
acquired  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society  in  1979  has  been  shown 
by  0.  Morkholm  to  have  been  struck  from  the  same  obverse  die  as  an 
unwreathed  Alexander  in  the  Latakia  1759  hoard  ( IGCH  1544)  which 


7 The  most  recent  discussions  are  Morkholm,  “Wreath  Coinages,"  pp.  145-58 
and  N.  Waggoner,  “Coins  from  the  William  P.  Wallace  Collection,”  ANSMN  25 
(1980),  pp.  11-15;  see  also  the  discussions  in  studies  of  individual  mints:  “The  Auto- 
nomous Wreathed  Tetradrachms  of  Magnesia-ad-Macandrum,”  N.  Jones,  ANSMN 
24  (1979),  pp.  63-109;  J.  Oakley,  “The  Autonomous  Wreathed  Tetradrachms  of 
Kyme,  Aeolis,”  ANSMN  27  (1982),  pp.  1-37. 

8 Of  course,  the  Athena  Nikephoria  tetradrachm  is  by  no  means  the  only  un- 
wreathed Attic-weight  issue  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century;  but  the  wreathed 
style,  for  whatever  reasons,  became  far  more  popular  for  civic  issues.  It  was  struck 
at  a minimum  of  17  mints  (excluding  Pergamum):  Athens,  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Syros, 
Cyzicus,  Abydus,  Tenedus,  Mytilene,  Myrina,  Aegae,  Cyme,  Smyrna,  Lebedus,  Co- 
lophon, Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum,  Heraclea-ad-Latmum,  and  Myndus,  compared 
to  nine  known  unwreathed  types:  Thasos,  Maroneia,  Samothrace,  Parium,  Lampsa- 
cus,  Samos,  Miletus,  Cnidus,  Cos.  At  present,  Pergamum  is  the  only  state  known 
to  have  minted  special  issues  of  both  varieties. 

8 In  particular,  Boehringcr,  ZCMM,  pp.  14-19;  and  A.  Giovannini,  Rome  el  la 
circulation  monitaire  en  Grice  au  1 Ie  siicle  auant  Jesus-Christ,  Schweizerische  Bei- 
trfige  zur  Altertumswissenschaft  15  (Basel,  1978),  pp.  4-7,  16. 
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was  buried  ca.  169  B.C.10  The  Erythraean  Alexander  thus  provides  the 
first  indisputably  objective  evidence  that  wreathed  tetradrachm  issues 
were  already  appearing  in  Western  Asia  Minor  during  the  late  170s 
and  means,  therefore,  that  the  wreathed  portrait  issue  of  Eumenes  II 
cannot  be  automatically  assigned  to  the  period  after  167. 

Unfortunately,  there  remains  no  undisputed  numismatic  evidence 
to  establish  a more  precise  terminus  ante  quern  of  the  portrait  issue 
than  that  provided  by  the  death  of  Eumenes  II  in  159.  In  particular, 
although  the  most  recent  study  of  the  lighter- weight  (ca.  12.5  g)  cisto- 
phoric  coinage  of  Pergamum  has  connected  its  introduction  with  Eu- 
menes II  and  concluded  that  all  Attic-weight  issues  were  terminated 
at  that  time,  the  authors  are  unable  to  fix  the  date  of  introduction 
within  the  outside  limits  of  ca.  180-1 60.u  For  primarily  historical 
reasons,  they  propose  ca.  166  as  the  starting  date;  but  Morkholm 
has  subsequently  used  essentially  the  same  historical  evidence  to  argue 
(no  less  convincingly)  that  the  mid-170s  must  be  the  beginning  point.12 
For  this  reason,  all  that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that  if,  in  fact,  no  further 
Attic-weight  issues  were  produced  after  the  initial  series  of  cistophors, 
then  the  Attic-weight  portrait  must  also  date  from  the  period  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  cistophoric  coinage.13 

It  must  be  added  that  there  may  be  a direct  connection  between 
one  issue  of  the  final  period  of  the  Attic-weight  Philetaerus  coinage 
(Westermark’s  class  VIB-VII)  and  the  portrait  tetradrachm.  As  Boeh- 
ringer  has  pointed  out,14  Westermark’s  Philetaerus  obverse  129  has 

10  Morkholm,  “Wreath  Coinages,”  pp.  154-56,  where  a second  wreathed  Alexander 
of  Erythrae  recently  discovered  in  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  with  the  same  obverse 
but  different  reverse  die  is  also  published. 

11  ECC,  pp.  10-18,  reiterated  by  Kleiner,  “Further  Reflections,"  pp.  46-48. 

12  Morkholm,  "Reflections,’'  pp.  47-50. 

13  Kleiner  may  not  be  correct  in  arguing  that  all  Attic-weight  coinage  ceased 
after  the  introduction  of  the  cistophors;  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  re-exa- 
mine the  question.  I can  only  point  out  that  there  exists  both  new  and  old  evidence 
regarding  the  date  of  introduction,  the  sequence  of  issues,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  cistophoric  and  Philetaerus  coinages  which  has  not  yet  been  discussed 
by  any  of  the  previous  commentators  on  this  problem.  The  author  is  currently 
preparing  a discussion  of  this  evidence  to  be  published,  hopefully,  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

14  ZCMM,  pp.  11-14. 
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virtually  identical  controls  to  those  found  on  the  portrait  issue.  To- 
gether with  a thyrsos,  the  Philetaerus  tetradrachm  has  a second  con- 
trol of  A I (Plate  15,  5)  while  the  Eumenes  portrait  was  a thyrsos 
and  A1A  (Plate  15,  2).  Once  again,  however,  this  possible  connection 
cannot  yet  provide  any  reliable  chronological  evidence,  because  the 
Philetarus  thyrsos  A I issue  cannot  as  yet  be  more  closely  dated  than 
ca.  190-160  due  to  the  present  lack  of  die  linkage  and  uncertain  hoard 
record  for  the  latest  Philetaerus  series.18 

To  summarize  at  this  point,  we  can  say  that  the  best  numismatic 
evidence  currently  available  is  only  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Eumenes 
II  portrait  issue  within  the  rough  limits  of  ca.  180-160.  If,  however, 
we  turn  to  the  iconography  of  the  portrait  issue,  I believe  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  discover  not  only  the  key  to  understanding  the  issue  but 
also  to  placing  it  within  an  exact  historical  context. 

Unlike  most  civic  tetradrachms  of  the  second  century,  and  indeed 
both  the  regnal  and  Athena  Nikephoros  tetradrachms  of  Pergamum 
itself,  the  figures  of  the  portrait  tetradrachm’s  reverse  represent  neither 
the  principle  civic  (or  dynastic)  deity  nor  an  obviously  identifiable 
civic  (or  dynastic)  motif.18  As  a result,  the  existence  of  a similar  de- 
piction, conveniently  labelled  0EQN  KABEIPS2N  ZYPQN,  on  Attic- 


18  Nevertheless,  Boehringer,  “Trapezunt,”  pp.  57-59,  is  no  doubt  right  to  argue 
that  VVestermark  obverse  129  docs  not  belong  to  the  outset  of  the  period,  since  it 
derives  from  the  Babylon  1900  hoard  ( IGCH  1774)  buried  ca.  155-150  (Plate  15,  5) 
and  is  stylistically  very  close  to  one  (no.  98)  of  two  latest  period  Philetaerus 
tetradrachms  in  the  Trabzon  1970  hoard  buried  ca.  150.  However,  Boehringer's 
own  proposed  date  of  ca.  164  for  the  Eumenes  portrait  issue  seems  to  be  in- 
fluenced more  by  his  post-167  theory  for  all  wreathed  tetradrachms  (see  above, 
n.  9)  than  by  any  specific  numismatic  or  historical  evidence.  In  any  case,  Boerhin- 
ger’s  blanket  late  dating  of  the  Philetaerus  Group  VII  types  on  the  basis  of  the 
Babylon  and  Trabzon  hoards  is  not  supported  by  the  parallel  of  the  five  Chian 
Alexanders  in  the  Babylon  1900  hoard,  since  one  was  minted  before  ca.  190,  two 
before  ca.  170,  and  two  in  the  160s  (see  R.  Bauslaugh,  “The  Posthumous  Alexander 
Coinage  of  Chios,”  ANSMN  24,  pp.  29-36).  Westermark’s  assertion  in  “Portrait 
Coin”  that  the  portrait  tetradrachm  is  “without  any  close  connection  with  the  stand- 
ard coinage  of  the  period”  is  made  without  discussion  or  reference  to  Boehringer’s 
proposed  identification. 

18  Examples  of  the  latter  variety  include  a horse  (Cyme),  owl  and  cornucopiae 
(Lebedus),  club  (Heraclea),  eagle  (Abydus),  double  axe  (Tenedos). 
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weight  tetradrachms  struck  by  the  Cycladic  island  of  Syros  (Plate  16, 7) 
has  been  widely  thought  to  explain  the  intended  iconography  of  the 
Pergamene  reverse  type.  The  current  consensus  thus  holds  that  the 
figures  on  the  Eumenes  tetradrachm  are  either  meant  to  represent 
the  Kabeiroi — as  Syros — or  the  Dioskouroi,  the  better  known  heavenly 
twins  with  whom  the  Kabeiroi  were  generally  identified  in  antiquity.17 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  similarities  between  the  Syran  and  Pergamene 
reverses  it  is,  in  fact,  not  the  points  of  similarity  but  the  differences 
which  are  crucial  for  understanding  the  intended  iconography  of  the 
Eumenes  tetradrachm.  Close  comparison  of  the  stance  adopted  by  the 
respective  figures  reveals  that  on  the  Syran  reverse  both  figures  are 
meant  to  have  essentially  the  same  frontal  stance  while  on  the  Pergamene 
reverse  the  left  figure  adopts  a noticeably  different  stance  from  the 
figure  on  the  right  (compare  Plate  16,  7 and  8).  The  left  figure  is  slightly 
shorter  than  his  counterpart,  bends  his  left  knee  more  acutely,  has 
his  right  arm  raised  so  that  it  points  toward  the  right  figure,  holds  his 
staff  loosely  nestled  in  his  left  arm  so  that  it  inclines  toward  the  right, 
and  turns  his  head  to  the  left  in  order  to  look — slightly  upward — toward 
the  figure  on  the  right.  In  short,  the  left-hand  figure  adopts  a markedly 
deferential  pose  in  respect  to  the  right-hand  figure. 

This  point  becomes  clearer  if  one  compares  the  Syran  and  Pergamene 
reverses  with  a nearly  contemporary  drachm  type  struck  by  King 
Eukratides  of  Bactria  (167/6-156)  (Plate  16,  9).18  The  Bactrian  de- 

17  This  has  been  the  case  with  virtually  all  commentators  since  the  first  edition 
of  Head’s  Guide  in  1880  (see  above,  n.  4,  citing  Head’s  2nd  ed.  and  other  references). 
For  dissenting  views  see  below,  n.  22.  The  basic  study  of  the  gods  is  B.  Hembcrg, 
Die  Kabiren  (Uppsala,  1950);  see  below,  n.  21,  on  the  cult  at  Pergamum.  Regarding 
the  tetradrachm  of  Syros,  any  direct  connection  is  unlikely,  since  the  hoard  record 
for  Syros  suggests  that  the  Syran  issue  was  minted  after  rather  than  before  160. 
Examples  appear  in  the  Akkar  1956  hoard  ( IGCH  1559)  buried  ca.  150,  Kirikhan 
(or  Cilicia)  1972  hoard  (Coin  Hoards  1,  87  A,  87  B;  2,  90)  buried  ca.  140,  and  Aleppo 
ca.  1930  hoard  (IGCH  1562)  buried  ca.  138.  Standing  representations  of  the  Ka- 
beiroi or  Dioskouroi  are,  however,  rare  enough  that  the  possibility  that  the  Syrans 
consciously  imitated  the  Pergamene  design  cannot  be  ruled  out;  see  below,  n.  19, 
on  the  numismatic  iconography  of  the  Twins. 

18  The  Bactrian  example  comes  after  Eucratides  assumed  the  title  Megas  (exact 
date  uncertain)  and  is  not  previously  known  on  Bactrian  coinage;  see  M.  Allouche- 
Le  Page,  L’Art  monilaire  des  royaumes  bactriens  (rpt.  Paris,  1956)  who  notes  that 
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piction  is  essentially  identical  to  the  Syran  in  its  simple  rendition 
of  the  two  figures  as  mirror  images  of  each  other  without  any  meaningful 
differentiation. 

In  addition  to  this  difference  in  depiction,  there  is  a second  im- 
portant difference  between  the  Pergamene  and  Syro-Bactrian  types. 
In  personifications  of  both  the  Kabeiroi  and  Dioskouroi,  stars  normally 
appear  above  the  heads  of  the  the  twins  as  a special  identifying  symbol. 
This  feature  is  clearly  visible  on  both  the  Syran  and  Bactrian  types 
(see  Plate  16,  7 and  9)  and  is  faithfully  included  on  any  number  of 
other  numismatic  depictions  of  the  Divine  Twins19 — but  not  on  the 
Eumenes  reverse  (Plate  16,  8).  Even  if  the  Pergamene  figures  are 
wearing  the  caps  (pilei)  associated  with  the  Twins,  as  does  seem  to  be 
the  case,90  it  remains  that  the  Pergamene  depiction  is  quite  exceptional 


the  Dioskouroi  arc  also  occasionally  featured  on  Seleucid  coinage  where  there  was 
a particularly  close  parallel  to  Eucratides’  equestrian  representation  struck  under 
Antiochus  VI  (145-142/1)  (Plate  16,  11  and  12;  see  also  below,  n.  19).  R.  J.  Walker, 
“Dioscuri  on  Ancient  Coins,**  Numismatist  71  (1958),  pp.  519-55,  does  not  mention 
any  of  these  issues  or  Pergamum. 

19  See  e.g.  Plate  16,  11  and  12.  In  general,  the  heads  of  the  Dioskouroi  or  Kabeiroi 
appear  sporadically  on  coins  from  the  late  fifth  century  onward  (e.g.  Head,  HN9 
pp.  265,  494,  525-26,  530,  542,  692,  887;  Newell,  ESM9  pp.  129-30,  WSM , pp.  18- 
19,  56-59,  etc.);  their  caps  (or  pilei)  surmounted  by  stars  (e.g.  Head,  pp.  261-62, 
492;  P.  Gardiner,  The  Coins  of  the  Greek  and  Scythic  Kings  of  Baetria  and  India  [1886, 
rpt.  Chicago,  1966],  p.  18;  M.  Thompson,  The  New  Style  Silver  Coinage  of  Athens 
[New  York,  1961],  pp.  49-50,  320-26,  etc.  [as  secondary  symbol  only]);  and  mounted 
on  horseback  (e.g.  Gardiner,  pp.  16-17;  Newell,  WSM,  pp.  64-65,  67,  221,  etc.;  C. 
Kraay  and  M.  Hirmer,  Greek  Coins  [New  York,  1968],  pi.  206,  752).  Some  third 
century  Seleucid  versions  of  the  caps  are  exceptional  for  their  omission  of  the  stars 
(e.g.  Newell,  WSM,  pp.  217-19,  223,  386).  From  the  first  half  of  the  second  century 
onward,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  iconography  of  any  representation  demanded 
the  stars.  There  is  no  numismatic  representation  of  the  Dioskouroi  or  Kabeiroi 
standing  together  which  can  be  dated  with  certainty  earlier  than  the  Eumenes 
tetradrachm.  In  fact,  I have  been  able  to  discover  only  four  mints  where  the  gods 
were  depicted  together  in  frontal  pose  from  the  second  century  or  before:  (1)  Per- 
gamum (ca.  180-160);  (2)  Baetria  (beginning  with  Eucratides  [ca.  171-156/5]); 
(3)  Athens  (as  a secondary  symbol  only  from  156/5  using  Thompson’s  chronology); 
and  (4)  Syros  (ca.  160-155).  On  Syros,  see  above,  n.  17. 

20  This  was  proposed  with  hesitation  by  Wroth  (above,  n.  4),  p.  117;  but  as  certain 
by  Westermark,  “Portrait  Coin’*;  upon  inspection  under  magnification,  Martin 
Price  and  I agreed  that  some  type  of  conical  headdress  is  Intended  (see  Plate  16,  8). 
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in  its  omission  of  the  stars  which  identify  and  indeed  symbolize  the 
special  protective  divinity  of  the  Kabeiroi-Dioskouroi. 

Moreover,  there  also  remains  a basic  question  of  why  the  dynasty’s 
principal  tutelary  deity,  Athena,  would  be  passed  over  in  favor  of 
what  could  only  be — if  divinities  are,  in  fact,  intended — a depiction 
of  the  Kabeiroi-Dioskouroi.  These  deities  are  not  known  to  have  been 
exceptionally  important  cult  figures  at  Pergamum;  and  the  theory 
that  they  are  honored  for  bringing  a naval  victory  explains  neither  the 
peculiar  iconography  nor  the  otherwise  undistinguished  role  they  have 
at  Pergamum.21  Nor  is  this  problem  solved  by  a recent  suggestion  that 
Eumenes’  intention  was  not  to  depict  on  the  reverse  the  Kabeiroi-Dios- 
kouroi but  himself  and  his  brother  Attalus.22  While  the  anamolous  icono- 
graphy may  make  this  theory  attractive,  especially  since  some  of  Eu- 
menes’ contemporaries  did  immodestly  portray  themselves  on  their 
coinages  in  identifiably  divine  guises,23  it  leaves  unsolved  the  questions 
of  why  Eumenes  would  abandon  his  otherwise  unpretentious  style  of 
kingship  in  order  to  depict  himself  and  one  of  his  brothers  as  gods  on 
this  single  occasion  and  why  he  would  single  out  any  one  brother, 


21  On  the  cult  at  Pergamum,  see  E.  Ohlemutz,  Die  Kulte  und  Heiligttimer  der 
Gdlter  in  Pergamon  (1940,  rpt.  Darmstadt,  1968),  pp.  192-201;  and  Hansen,  Attalids, 
pp.  434-38.  The  cult  is  indeed  an  early  one;  but  as  von  Fritz  (above,  n.  4),  p.  120, 
pointed  out  long  ago,  there  is  really  no  physical  or  other  evidence  to  suggest  that 
it  was  in  fact  a significant  cult  under  the  Attalids.  Because  the  gods  were  revered 
as  the  protectors  of  seafarers,  several  previous  commentators  have  sought  to  connect 
the  Eumenes  tetradrachm  with  some  important  naval  victory  which  Eumenes  might 
have  won  during  his  reign.  Unfortunately  for  this  approach,  there  exists  no  record 
of  any  such  victory;  and  attempts  to  date  the  coin  to  this  or  that  period  of  naval 
activity  are  basically  unconvincing. 

**  G.  Hafner,  “Pergamenische  Herrscherbildnesse,”  Aachener  Kunstblatler  40 
(1971),  p.  164,  n.  53,  who  sees  the  reverse  as  possibly  inspired  by  a contemporary 
statue  group  of  Eumenes  and  Attalus. 

23  See  e.g.  Plate  15,  6,  an  Attic-weight  tetradrachm  of  Mithradates  IV  of  Pontus 
(170-150)  who  is  represented  on  the  obverse  with  his  sister  and  wife  Laodice.  On 
the  reverse,  the  royal  couple  is  clearly  equated  with  Zeus  and  Hera.  Note  especially 
the  significant  arrangement  of  the  inscriptions  with  the  name  Mithradates  beside 
Zeus  and  Laodice  beside  Hera,  as  Kraay  and  Hirmer  (above,  n.  19),  p.  377,  have 
pointed  out. 
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when  he  had  not  one  but  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  known  to 
have  been  highly  esteemed  and  trusted  by  the  king.*4 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  evidence  for  answering  all  these  questions, 
including  the  exact  date  of  the  portrait  issue,  is  provided  by  a neglected 
piece  of  epigraphical  evidence  discussed  in  1906  by  the  noted  hellenistic 
historian  William  S.  Ferguson.*8  The  inscription  involved  ( OGIS  I, 
302)  is  a dedication  discovered  in  an  area  of  the  Thracian  coast  controlled 
by  Pergamum  between  the  years  189  and  167: 

'Yneg  BaaiXioiq  Ev/xivov  <ptAad£A<pov 
&eov  xai  Evegydxov  Arjfxt]XQiog  Iloaeidcjiov 

“Demetrios,  son  of  Poseidonios,  in  honor  of  King  Eumenes,  Phila- 
delphos,  Theos,  Euergetos.” 

Ferguson  pointed  out  that  several  aspects  of  this  simple  dedicatory 
inscription  are  very  peculiar:  (1)  the  syntax  of  the  inscription  is  ap- 
propriate to  a dedication  in  honor  of  a living  ruler,  yet  the  title  “Theos” 
is  otherwise  known  exclusively  for  deceased  rulers  who  are  accorded 
divine  honors,  (2)  the  title  “Philadelphos”  is  nowhere  else  attested  for 
Eumenes  II  but  is  rather  the  special  title  adopted  by  his  brother  and 
successor  Attalus  II,  and  (3)  there  is  no  mention  of  Eumenes’  wife 

24  See  Hansen,  Altalids,  pp.  70-129,  whose  detailed  discussion  of  Eumenes  II’s 
reign  makes  it  quite  clear  that  Eumenes  was  always  even-handed  in  his  treatment 
of  his  brothers  (Attalus,  Philetaerus,  and  Athenaeus)  all  of  whom  repeatedly  served 
in  the  highest  positions  of  military  and  political  authority.  Athenaeus,  for  instance, 
was  in  charge  of  the  Pergamene  fleet  in  188  (Hansen,  pp.  91-92)  and  Philetaerus 
acting  chief  of  state  in  171  (Hansen,  p.  112).  All  three  brothers  were  sent  to  Rome 
to  represent  Eumenes  in  winter  181/180  (Hansen,  p.  102)  while  Attalus  and  Athe- 
naeus went  together  in  164  (Hansen,  p.  125).  This  is  not  to  deny  the  obvious  fact 
that  Eumenes  considered  Attalus  his  heir  apparent  but  only  to  point  out  that  Eu- 
menes pursued  a careful  and  shrewd  policy  of  cultivating  all  three  of  his  brothers, 
in  order  that  in  any  eventuality  any  one  of  them  would  be  prepared  to  assume  the 
duties  of  ruler.  In  short,  the  idea  that  Eumenes  would  have  intentionally  represented 
himself  and  Attalus  in  the  virtually  indistinguishable  guise  of  recognizable  divinities 
is  contrary  to  everything  known  about  both  the  character  of  Eumenes  and  style  the 
of  his  kingship.  As  Polybius  specifically  states  (32.8.6),  “Having  three  brothers 
who  were  grown  and  active  men,  he  (Eumenes)  kept  them  all  loyal  to  himself,  serving 
both  as  guardians  of  his  personal  safety  and  protectors  of  the  integrity  of  his  throne; 
and  this  is  a thing  one  can  discover  rarely  in  history”  (my  translation). 

28  “The  Premature  Deification  of  Eumenes  II,"  CP  1 (1906),  pp.  231-34. 
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Stratonike  who  is  normally  honored  together  with  the  King  in  such 
dedications.*6 

Ferguson  explained  these  unprecedented  anomalies  as  the  result  of 
a rather  bizarre  historical  incident  which  occurred  in  172.  According 
to  Livy  (following  Polybius),  in  172  Eumenes  made  a special  journey 
to  Rome  in  order  to  warn  the  Senate  that  Perseus  was  secretly  preparing 
for  war.  On  his  return,  as  he  climbed  the  steep  path  from  Cirrha  to 
visit  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  was  ambushed  by  assassins.  Alive  but 
suffering  from  a severe  head  wound,  the  King  was  carried  away  amid 
tight  security  to  the  island  of  Aegina  (at  that  time  an  Attalid  possession) 
where  he  convalesced  in  secret.  Naturally,  the  report  spread  that  Eu- 
menes was  dead;  and  at  Pergamum,  Attalus,  who  was  acting  chief  of 
state,  erroneously  accepted  these  reports,  declared  himself  King,  and 
proceeded  to  marry  Eumenes’  wife  Stratonike.  When  it  was  subse- 
quently learned  that  Eumenes  was  in  fact  not  dead,  the  chagrined 
Attalus  abdicated,  divorced  Stratonike,  and  begged  his  brother’s  for- 
giveness for  his  overly  hasty  actions.  Although  the  crisis  was  resolved 
amicably,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Eumenes  apparently  procrastinated 
about  acknowledging  a child  (the  future  Attalus  III)  who  was  subse- 
quently born  to  the  previously  childless  Stratonike.*7 

Ferguson  held  that  the  extraordinary  titles  of  the  Thracian  dedi- 
cation fit  perfectly  into  this  confused  period  of  Attalus  II’s  unintentional 
usurpation,  when  it  would  have  been  quite  natural  for  the  would-be 
King  to  have  proclaimed  his  supposedly  dead  brother  “Philadelphos” 
and  “Theos”  and  for  there  to  have  been  a discreet  omission  of  Stratonike 
as  Eumenes’  wife.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  similar  dedications  also 
fits  this  situation  since  after  Eumenes’  return  the  embarrassing  titles 
would  have  been  immediately  dropped. 


26  Although  Ferguson’s  article  has  been  geneially  ignored,  the  anomolies  he  iden- 
tified in  the  Thracian  dedication  still  hold:  e.g.  Hansen,  Attalids,  p.  455:  "Unlike 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids,  no  Attalid  was  called  theos  until  after  his  death”; 
also  the  title  “Philadelphos”  remains  exclusively  Attalus  II’s,  although  there  is 
now  some  evidence  that  the  title  was  posthumously  applied  to  Eumenes  and  Atta- 
lus together  by  Attalus  III  (see  Hansen,  pp.  142-43). 

27  Livy  42.15-16;  cf.  Diod.  29.34;  Plut.  Mor.  184B,  489F;  Appian,  Mac.  11.4; 
S/G*  643,  II.  29-34.  On  the  birth  and  recognition  of  Attalus  III,  see  Hansen,  Atla- 
lids,  pp.  142,  471-74,  though  she  personally  finds  the  evidence  hard  to  accept. 
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Accepting  the  numismatic  evidence  which  points  to  the  portrait 
tetradrachm  having  been  struck  between  roughly  180-160,  Ferguson’s 
interpretation  provides  exactly  the  right  context  for  explaining  this 
unparalled,  unprecedented,  and  puzzling  numismatic  tribute.  The 
historical  occasion  could  well  have  been  the  extraordinary  incident 
of  172  and  Attalus  II,  not  Eumenes,  responsible  for  its  emission. 
For  in  truth,  what  do  we  really  see  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin— simply 
a careless  rendition  of  the  heavenly  twins,  Kastor  and  Polydeukes? 
Isn’t  the  real  and  indeed  all  too  obvious  intention  to  portray  Eumenes, 
standing  at  the  right,  boldly  projecting  the  immortal  greatness  of  his 
reign  (so  “Theos”),  and  Attalus,  ever  the  trusted  and  loyal  brother, 
adopting  a noticeably  deferential  pose  with  head  turned  admiringly 
toward  his  supposedly  fallen  “twin”  in  a “divine”  show  of  reverence 
and  brotherly  love  (“Philadelphia”)? 

I submit  that  the  portrait  tetradrachm  of  Eumenes  II  derives  from 
Attalus  II’s  overly  hasty  efforts  to  establish  himself  as  Eumenes’  legit- 
imate successor  during  the  crisis  of  172:  that  it  was  designed  for  maxi- 
mum propaganda  value  (hence  the  unprecedented  iconography  iden- 
tifying Eumenes  and  Attalus  as  incarnations  of  heavenly  twins,  the 
Kabeiroi-Dioskouroi),  produced  in  the  latest  style  (hence  the  wreathed 
border  of  the  reverse),  struck  under  the  already  existing  authority  of 
the  official  Philetaerus  coinage  (hence  the  connection  of  mint  mark, 
symbol,  and  weight  standard),  and  quickly  withdrawn  in  shocked  em- 
barrassment (hence  the  survival  of  only  a single  example).  If  this 
reconstruction  is  correct,  the  unique  portrait  tetradrachm  of  Eumenes 
II  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  simply  another  example  from  the  long 
series  of  hellenistic  coin  portraits  produced  by  rulers  in  their  own  honor 
but  rather  a revealing  fragment  of  historical  evidence  for  what  Ferguson 
so  fittingly  called  “the  premature  deification  of  Eumenes  II.” 


ADDENDUM 

After  this  article  was  in  press  (and  after  134  years !),  a second  example 
of  the  Eumenes  portrait  issue  appeared  in  commerce  (see  Bank  Leu, 
May  1983).  Both  the  dies  and  the  controls  (stylis  to  1.  with  AP  in 
exergue)  are  new;  and  although  the  stance  and  attitude  of  the  reverse 
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figures  are  identical  to  the  BM  example,  stars  have  been  added  above  the 
heads,  thus  removing  any  ambiguity  about  their  association  with  the 
Kabeiroi-Dioskouroi. 


KEY  TO  PLATES 

1.  Pergamum,  Athena  Nikephoros  tetradrachm,  Copenhagen  (Cour- 
tesy of  Otto  Merkholm). 

2.  Pergamum,  portrait  tetradrachm  of  Eumenes  II,  15.23,  British 
Museum. 

3.  Erythrae,  posthumous  Alexander  tetradrachm,  16.04,  ANS. 

4.  Pergamum,  Cistophoric  tetradrachm,  12.69,  ANS  (Asia  Minor  1962 
Hoard,  no.  36;  Kleiner-Noe,  ECC,  Perg.  54-h). 

5.  Pergamum,  Philetaerus  tetradrachm,  16.35,  Berlin  (Babylon  1900 
Hoard;  Westermark,  VIB,  obv.  129). 

6.  Pontus,  tetradrachm  of  Mithradates  IV  (170-150)  and  Laodice, 
17.05,  Paris. 

7.  Syros,  wreathed  tetradrachm,  Sternberg,  24  Nov.  1977,  103,  16.74. 

8.  Pergamum,  Eumenes  portrait  tetradrachm  reverse  enlarged  4:1. 

9.  Bactria,  drachm  of  Eucratides  (ca.  171-156/5),  enlarged  2:1  (au- 
thor’s photo  file;  provenance  unknown). 

10.  Syria,  tetradrachm  of  the  “Sacred  and  Autonomous  Tripoleis,” 
15.09,  Sotheby,  28  Mar.  1896  (Montagu),  744. 

11.  Bactria,  tetradrachm  of  Eucratides,  ANS. 

12.  Syria,  tetradrachm  of  Antiochus  VI  (145-142/1),  ANS. 
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HELLENISTIC  COINS  OF  AEGEAE  (CILICIA) 

(Plates  17-22)  Hansjorg  Bloesch 


To  Edoardo  Levante 

During  the  few  years  which  have  passed  since  “Tetradrachms  of 
Aegeae”  was  written1  more  hellenistic  bronze  coins  have  come  to  light. 
Well  preserved  ones  have  allowed  the  correcting  or  replacing  of  misread 
monograms,  and  in  some  cases  have  even  changed  the  sequence  of  issues. 
Taking  into  consideration  not  only  the  large  bronzes  with  head  of  the 
City  and  horse’s  head  (“units”)  but  also  the  smaller  and  numerically  rarer 
coins  (“two-thirds,”  “thirds”),  the  picture  of  hellenistic  coinage  at 
Aegeae  becomes  much  clearer  and,  of  course,  more  substantial.  The 
nucleus  of  the  earlier  article,  the  four  tetradrachms,  will  be  mentioned 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  complete  this  survey. 

Aegeae  was  probably  founded  by  a body  of  Macedonians  in  the  early 
third  century  B.C.  The  locality  lay  on  the  spur  of  a small  hill  by  the 
sea  and  was  provided  with  a good  natural  harbor.  The  area  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids  who  may  have  wanted  to  strengthen 

1 H.  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms  of  Aegeae  (Cilicia),”  in  Essays  Thompson,  pp.  1-7, 
pi.  1 (hereafter  cited  as  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms"). 

I wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  curators  of  museums  and  collections  as 
well  as  to  the  private  collectors  with  whose  treasures  I was  freely  allowed  to  work. 
My  warmest  thanks  go  to  Otto  Morkholm  for  discussing  this  paper  with  me,  espe- 
cially the  difficulty  of  dating  the  tetradrachms.  The  late  C.  Kraay  supplied  casts 
and  gave  me  information  on  the  Oxford  coins.  Alan  Walker  kindly  improved  the 
English  of  my  manuscript. 
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their  strategic  position  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Cilicia. 
During  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV  (175-164  B.C.)  Aegeae,  like  many 
other  cities  in  the  kingdom,  issued  a municipal  coinage.2  There  is  only 
one  group  of  earlier  coins  known  which  was  struck  in  her  name,  the  bulk 
of  the  material  coming  from  the  later  second  and  the  early  first  century 
when  the  town  must  have  been  quite  prosperous. 

In  83  B.C.  King  Tigranes  of  Armenia  conquered  Cilicia  and,  a few 
years  later,  forced  the  inhabitants  of  twelve  Cilician  cities,  among  them 
Aegeae,  to  move  to  his  new  capital  Tigranocerta.  For  about  eight  years 
the  Cilicians  had  to  stay  there,  and  only  after  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  in 
69  B.C.  did  they  return  to  their  own  country.  By  this  time  piracy 
spreading  out  from  southern  Asia  Minor  had  become  so  unbearable  that 
in  67  B.C.  the  Roman  Senate  decided  to  send  out  Pompey  the  Great 
endowed  with  full  power  and  a mighty  fleet  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
plague.  Pompey  fulfilled  his  task  within  a few  months  and  reorganized 
Cilician  affairs.  Tarcondimotus,  chieftain  of  a mountain  people  originat- 
ing from  the  Amanus  valleys,  was  confirmed  in  his  territory  which  lay 
in  the  area  of  Hierapolis,  to  the  north  of  Aegeae.  Later  Tarcondimotus 
supported  Pompey  in  the  war  against  Caesar  with  a considerable  fleet 
which  may  have  been  built  up  in  the  harbor  of  Aegeae.  The  war  ended 
fatally  for  both  Tarcondimotus  and  Pompey.  It  was  Caesar  who  in  47 
B.C.,  during  his  stay  at  Tarsus,  reorganized  Cilicia.  Aegeae  showed  her- 
self pro-Caesarian  and  gave  evidence  of  her  loyalty  with  the  beginning 
of  the  town’s  well-known  era  in  the  same  year. 

Returning  to  the  second  century  B.C.,  from  the  sequence  of  coins  as 
put  forward  in  this  article  it  follows  that  toward  the  end  of  the  century 
Aegeae  was  allowed  to  declare  herself  asylus  and  autonomous  like  many 
cities  in  this  part  of  the  world.  When  she  adopted  the  title  “autono- 
mous,” she  certainly  would  also  have,  like  other  cities,  begun  her  (first) 
era.  The  question,  when  this  actually  may  have  happened,  will  be 
briefly  discussed  later  in  this  article. 

In  the  catalogue  which  follows,  illustrated  coins  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  Most  die  links  and  axes  are  given  in  Table  1.  After  this  article 

2 See  O.  Morkholm,  “The  Municipal  Coinages  with  Portrait  of  Antiochus  IV  of 
Syria,”  Congresso  inlernazionale  di  numismatica,  1961,  vol.  2,  Atti  (Rome,  1965), 
pp.  63-67,  pi.  5. 
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went  to  press,  notes  concerning  four  more  coins  came  to  light.  These 
have  been  encorporated  into  the  catalogue  as  96a,  162a,  245a,  and 
279a.  Additional  information  is  included  in  the  catalogue  citation,  as 
these  coins  are  not  included  in  the  accompanying  tables  which  could 
not  be  modified. 


CATALOGUE 

Period  1.  Late  third/early  second  century  B.C. 

Bronze  “units” 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  AITEAIQN;  goat  standing  1.;  dotted  border. 

1.  7.51  g 18.7  mm  Oxford 

2.  7.08  g Berlin  51/1969.  Cast  kindly  supplied  by  H.-D.  Schultz 

3.  6.05  g 19.2  mm  Oxford 

*4.  5.99  g 18.8  mm  ANS.  Ex  Newell 

5.  5.13  g 18.2  mm  London.  BMCLycaonia  13 

6.  8.58  g 20.4  mm  1977  Nomos,  Kriens 

7.  6.79  g 19.0  mm  1978  Hanscotte.  Horns  of  goat  pointing 

forward  instead  of  backward,  retouched  ? 

Bronze  “two-thirds” 

Obv.  Same  type. 

Rev.  Same  type  and  inscription. 

*8.  4.52  g 16.4  mm  ANS 

Period  2.  Under  Antiochus  IV,  175-164  B.C. 

Bronze  “units” 

Obv.  Head  of  Antiochus  IV  r.,  with  taenia;  dotted  border. 
Rev.  A1TEAIQN  (9-10;  12-14)  or  A I TEA  IfiN  (11);  horse’s 
head  1.;  dotted  border. 

9.  6.73  g 20.1mm  Winterthur  6431.  Ex  Hanscotte 
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10.  Adana.  D.  H.  Cox,  A Tarsus  Coin  Collection  in  the  Adana 
Museum,  ANSNNM  92  (1941),  no.  68,  pi.  3 (hereafter  cited  as 
Cox) 

*11.  7.48  g 22.5  mm  Levante 

Rev.  to  1.  N 

12.  5.99  g 20.5  mm  Paris  70.  Large  die  flaw.  KlMiinz  2,  p.  423, 
no.  1,  pi.  16,  no.  7 

Rev.  to  r.  ♦ 

13.  8.21  g 20.4  mm  Levante 

14.  7.20  g 21.9  mm  ANS 

Bronze  “ thirds ” 

Obv.  Head  of  Antiochus  IV  r.,  with  taenia;  dotted  border. 
Rev.  A I TEAIQN  club;  dotted  border. 

15.  3.30  g 13.2  mm  London  1979  1-1-958.  SNGvAulock  8664 

16.  2.48  g 13.0  mm  Levante 

17.  2.91  g 11.3  mm  London  1977  1-16-1 

*18.  2.26  g 11.9  mm  Oxford 

Rev.  below  H 

19.  1.74  g 12.3  mm  Paris.  1961  ex  Seyrig.  Compare  Mionnet, 

Suppl.  7,  p.  154,  no.  19 

Period  3.  Ca.  160-130/120  B.C. 

Bronze  “units” 

Obv.  Turreted  head  of  City,  between  turrets  crown  of  the 
head  (20-46)  or  “city  walls”  with  small  dot  (47-58) 
indicating  the  battlements  on  the  opposite  side,  or  without 
dot  (59-61);  at  ear  and  on  neck,  curls;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  A I TEA  ION  (20-58,  sometimes  A instead  of  A)  or 
Al  TEA1QN  (59-61);  horse's  head  1.;  no  border. 

Rev.  to  r.  M 

20.  6.43  g 20.0  mm  Paris  49*  (old  no.  133).  The  monogram  lost 
its  horizontal  bar  either  when  the  piece  was  coined,  or  by  oxida- 
tion, or  during  the  cleaning  process 
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21.  Antakya,  Hatay  Museum.  Only  rev.  seen 


22. 

6.17  g 

19.5  mm 

Paris  53.  Waddingtoti  4065 

*23. 

6.54  g 

19.6  mm 

Levante 

24. 

6.12  g 

20.2  mm 

Winterthur  4523.  Gift  E.  Levante 

25. 

5.57  g 

19.6  mm 

Berlin.  1906  ex  Lobbecke 

Rev. 

tor. 

*26. 

9.10  g 

22.0  mm 

Winterthur  6466 

27. 

5.88  g 

19.6  mm 

Levante 

Rev. 

tor.  i 

28. 

7.65  g 

19.5  mm 

Levante 

29. 

6.87  g 

19.5  mm 

Oxford.  J.  G.  Milne,  “Notes  on  the  Oxford 

Collections,”  JVC  1940  (hereafter  cited  as  Milne,  JVC  1940) 
p.  239,  no.  2b;  weight  given  differs  slightly  from  the  correct  one, 
as  often  in  this  article 


30. 

5.71  g 

19.9  mm 

Berlin.  1928  ex  Imhoof  and  0.  Bernhard 

31. 

5.41  g 

19.4  mm 

Oxford.  Milne,  NC  1940,  p.  239,  no. 

2a 

Rev. 

to  r.  i 

32. 

5.92  g 

SNGvAulock  5442 

33. 

6.31  g 

20.1  mm 

Lindgren 

*34. 

5.51  g 

19.4  mm 

Levante.  Cmk:  Macedonian  helmet 

35. 

5.54  g 

20.2  mm 

Levante 

36. 

5.67  g 

20.5  mm 

Paris  54.  Mionnet  3,  p.  539,  no.  8 

37. 

5.48  g 

19.5  mm 

Munich 

Rev. 

to  r.  ^ 

38. 

6.63  g 

SNGvAulock  8663 

*39. 

6.91  g 

20.8  mm 

Levante 

40. 

6.20  g 

20.4  mm 

London.  BMCLycaonia  1 

41. 

6.55  g 

20.0  mm 

Paris  1971-371 

42. 

7.00  g 

22.0  mm 

1900  Berlin.  Ex  Imhoof 

43. 

6.18  g 

21.0  mm 

Winterthur  4521.  Gift  E.  Levante 

44. 

6.01  g 

20.7  mm 

Winterthur  4522.  Gift  E.  Levante 

45. 

6.33  g 

20.5  mm 

New  Haven,  Yale  University 

46. 

8.33  g 

21.8  mm 

Oxford 

Rev. 

to  r.  l8r 

*47. 

6.01  g 

no.  5 

21.0  mm 

Levante.  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms,”  pi. 

1, 
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48.  6.20  g 19.7  mm  Bologna 

49.  6.68  g 19.9  mm  Munich 

50.  Antakya,  Hatay  Museum.  Only  rev.  seen 


Rev.  to  1.  & 

51.  6.42  g 20.7  mm 

52.  6.70  g 20.7  mm 

horse’s  head  r. 

53.  6.07  g 20.9  mm 

54.  5.75  g 20.0  mm 

55.  6.95  g 20.6  mm 

56.  7.04  g 20.7  mm 

same  die  as  55 


Levante 

New  Haven,  Yale  University.  Cmk:  bridled 
Vienna  19039 

Oxford.  Milne,  NC  1940,  p.  238,  no.  lb 
Oxford.  Milne,  NC  1940,  p.  238.  no.  la 
Cambridge,  Leake.  Obv.  may  be  from  the 


Rev.  to  r. 

*57.  7.55  g 20.3  mm  Copenhagen.  SNGLycaonia  28 

58.  5.12  g 20.4  mm  Vienna  36740 


Rev.  to  r.  W 

59.  6.16  g 19.9  mm  Levante 

60.  6.99  g 20.0  mm  Winterthur  6234 

61.  6.94  g 19.8  mm  Winterthur  4524.  Gift  E.  Levante 


Bronze  “two-thirds” 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Al  TEAIQN;  goat  standing  1.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  to  1.  M 

62.  Antakya,  Hatay  Museum.  Only  rev.  seen,  horizontal  bar  of 
monogram  overlooked  in  dim  light  of  show  case? 


Rev. 

to  1.  H 

63. 

4.18  g 

16.8  mm 

Lindgren 

*64. 

4.59  g 

17.3  mm 

Paris  59.  Mionnet  3,  p.  540,  no.  12 

Rev. 

to  1.  U 

65. 

4.24  g 

16.4  mm 

Oxford.  Rev.  die  of  64,  with  recut  monogram 

Rev. 

to  1.  K 

66. 

7.32  g 

19.0  mm 

Athens  3 
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Rev. 

tol.  * 

*67. 

4.01  g 

15.7  mm 

Levante 

Rev. 

to  1.  Ik 

68. 

4.86  g 

17.8  mm 

ANS.  Ex  Newell 

69. 

4.98  g 

18.3  mm 

Paris  58.  Mionnet  3,  p. 

540, 

no.  13 

70. 

4.03  g 

17.6  mm 

Levante 

Rev. 

to  1.  1 

: 

*71. 

3.84  g 

17.8  mm 

Levante 

Rev. 

tol.  A 

72. 

5.91  g 

17.9  mm 

Vienna  36335.  Egger 

46, 

May  11,  1914 

(Prowe),  2145  (part) 


Bronze  “ thirds ” 

Obv.  Wreathed  head  of  Herakles  r.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  AITE  AIQN  (instead  of  A often  A);  club  with  taenia; 
no  border. 


Rev. 

to  r.  & 

73. 

3.98  g 

Glasgow. 

Hunter  2,  p.  526,  no.  6 

Rev. 

to  1.  $ 

74. 

3.33  g 

14.5  mm 

Levante 

*75. 

2.86  g 

14.9  mm 

Oxford 

Rev. 

to  r.  J. 

*76. 

2.33  g 

15.4  mm 

Levante 

77. 

3.95  g 

16.6  mm 

London 

Rev. 

to  r.  & 

78. 

3.95  g 

16.8  mm 

Levante 

79. 

4.07  g 

SNGvAulock  8861 

80. 

4.13  g 

16.2  mm 

Paris.  Ex  Delepierre 

Bronze  “sixth” 

Obv.  Head  of  Herakles  r.;  dotted  border. 
Rev.  A I TE  / AIS2N;  tripod;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  above,  monogram? 

*81.  1.13  g 11.8  mm  Berlin.  1873  ex  Fox 
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Period  4.  Ca.  130/120-83(77?)  B.C. 
A.  Bronze  coins  with  Aigeaion 


Bronze  “units” 


Obv.  Head  of  City  r.,  turreted  and  veiled;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  AITEAK2N  (A,  A , and  A);  half  horse  1.;  apparently 
no  border. 


Rev. 

to  r.  I& 

82. 

8.19  g 

21.8  mm 

Paris  52.  Waddinglon  4060 

83. 

7.23  g 

21.6  mm 

London.  1901  ex  Ready 

84. 

7.13  g 

Glasgow. 

Hunter  2,  p.  526,  no.  2 

85. 

6.40  g 

20.1  mm 

Berlin.  1906  ex  Lobbecke 

86. 

5.81  g 

21.2  mm 

Berlin.  1900  ex  Imhoof 

*87. 

5.28  g 

20.8  mm 

Levante 

88. 

4.56  g 

20.3  mm 

1979  Leu.  Ex  J.  Hirsch 

89. 

4.47  g 

20.3  mm 

1980  Leu 

90. 

Adana. 

Cox  no.  69,  pi.  3 

91. 

7.25  g 

21.8  mm 

ANS.  Ex  Newell 

92. 

7.89  g 

21.2  mm 

Oxford.  Milne,  NC  1940,  p.  239,  no.  4a 

93. 

7.77  g 

SNGvAulock  5441 

94. 

7.04  g 

23.7  mm 

Winterthur  4526.  Gift  E.  Levante 

*95. 

6.10  g 

21.4  mm 

Winterthur  6259.  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms,” 

pi.  1,  no.  6 

96. 

6.05  g 

21.0  mm 

New  Haven,  Yale  University 

96a. 

6.70  g 

Gotha.  Same  axis  as  96 

97. 

5.24  g 

21.2  mm 

Vienna  19038 

98. 

4.63  g 

19.4  mm 

Milan  2967 

99. 

4.65  g 

19.3  mm 

Oxford.  Milne,  NC  1940,  p.  230,  no.  4b 

Bronze  “ two-thirds ” 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  A I TEA  IQN;  goat  lying  1. 

Rev.  above  #1 

100.  5.10  g 19.5  mm  Winterthur  4525.  Gift  E.  Levante 
*101.  3.73  g 18.5  mm  Levante 
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Bronze  “third" 

Obv.  Wreathed  head  of  Herakles  r. 

Rev.  A l TEA  IQN;  club  and  bow  in  case. 

Rev.  to  1.,  Sf 

*102.  3.69  g 15.0  mm  Levante 

B.  Bronze  coins  with  Aigeaion  tes  ieras  kai  asylou 
Bronze  “units" 

Obv.  Head  of  City  r.,  turreted  and  veiled;  dotted  border. 
Rev.  AITEAIQN  / THZIEPAI  / KAIAZYAOY  (A  and  A 
may  occur  on  the  same  coin);  horse’s  head  1. 

Rev.  to  r.  A 

103.  8.93  g 22.9  mm  London.  BAICLycaonia  9 

*104.  7.44  g 21.0  mm  1964  Paris  (R  3859) 

105.  5.67  g 20.8  mm  Cambridge.  McClean  9046  (not  illustrated; 

monogram  and  title  clearly  legible,  not  “apparently”) 

106.  6.25  g 21.5  mm  Oxford 

107.  5.75  g 21.4  mm  Levante 

Bronze  “two-thirds" 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Al  TEAIQN  / THZIEPAE  / KAIAZYAOY;  goat  lying  1.; 
no  border. 

Rev.  to  r.,  A 

*108.  4.80  g 19.3  mm  Levante 

C.  Silver  coins  with  Aigeaion 
Bronze  coins  with  Aigeaion  tes  ieras  kai  aulonomou 

T etradrachms 

Obv.  Head  of  City  r.,  turreted  and  veiled;  fillet  border. 

Rev.  AITEAIQN  (109,  111-112)  or  AITEAIQN  (110); 

Athena  with  spear  and  shield  to  1.,  holding  Nike  upon  her 
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r.  hand;  wreath  border.  For  fuller  discussion  see  Bloesch, 
“Tetradrachms,”  and  below.  The  dates  may  refer  to  an 
era  beginning  in  the  late  second  century,  probably  ca. 
105/4  B.C. 

Obv.  earring  pendant:  cluster  of  grapes 
Rev.  to  1.  d club  and  E ; in  exergue  A (year  4) 

*109.  14.24  g 27.8  mm  Winterthur  4511.  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms,” 

pi.  1,  nos.  1 and  la 

Rev.  to  1.  Al  and  club;  to  r.  A;  in  exergue  1 T (year  13) 

*110.  13.86  g 28.6  mm  Berlin  644/1903.  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms,” 

pi.  1,  no.  2 

Obv.  earring  pendant:  disc-and-hook 
Rev.  as  110,  but  in  exergue  IE  (year  16) 

*111.  14.16  g 26.3  mm  Levante.  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms,”  pi.  1, 

no.  3 

Rev.  as  110,  but  in  exergue  IH  (year  18) 

112.  14.24  g 25.0  mm  ANS.  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms,”  pi.  1,  no.  4 

Bronze  “units" 


Obv.  Head  of  City  r.,  turreted  and  veiled;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  AirEAlQN  / THZIEPAI  / KAI  / AYTONOMOY  (A, 
A , and  A);  horse’s  head;  no  border. 


Obv. 

Rev. 

earring  pendant:  cluster  of  grapes 
to  r.  A 

*113. 

6.92  g 

21.4  mm 

Paris.  Ex  Delepierre 

114. 

7.32  g 21.7  mm 
pi.  1,  no.  8 

ANS.  Ex  Newell.  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms,” 

115. 

7.88  g 

20.9  mm 

Berlin.  1906  ex  Lobbecke 

116. 

7.59  g 

21.2  mm 

Berlin  28814 

117. 

6.96  g 

21.6  mm 

Paris  49.  Wadding  ton  4061 

118. 

5.93  g 

20.2  mm 

Milan  3560 

Obv. 

Rev. 

earring 
to  r.  3 

pendant: 

elongated  (grapes?)  faintly  visible 

119. 

5.04  g 

20.1  mm 

Oxford 
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*120.  4.70  g 19.6  mm  Levante 

121.  4.39  g 21.0  mm  Vienna  35682.  Ex  Miller  zu  Aichholz 

122.  5.86  g 21.3  mm  London.  BMCLycaonia  5.  Bloesch,  “Tetra- 

drachms,”  pi.  1,  no.  7 

Obv.  earring  pendant:  dot  and  cone-shaped  ornament 
Rev.  to  r.  {$ 

123.  7.65  g 22.5  mm  Paris  51 

124.  7.59  g 21.7  mm  Paris  1971-363 

*125.  6.10  g 20.8  mm  New  Haven,  Yale  University 

126.  4.68  g 20.7  mm  Winterthur  6266 

Rev.  to  r.  PP 

127.  7.32  g Weber  7496 

*128.  6.58  g 22.8  mm  London.  BMCLycaonia  4.  Bloesch,  “Tetra- 

drachms,”  pi.  1,  no.  9 

129.  Ex  Leake,  electrotype  in  Cambridge,  Fitzwilliam  Museum 

130.  5.94  g 20.2  mm  Oxford 

131.  5.57  g 22.4  mm  Paris  47 

132.  7.19  g 23.0  mm  Levante 

133.  Adana.  Cox,  no.  70,  pi.  3.  Cmk:  bearded  head  r.  (“Herakles”) 

134.  4.93  g 21.6  mm  Paris.  Ex  Gaudin.  Monogram  faintly  visible 

Obv.  earring  pendant:  hook-shaped  with  curls  below 
Rev.  to  r.  Rl 

135.  7.57  g 22.5  mm  Ex  Levante 

*136.  6.15  g 22.4  mm  Levante 

137.  5.41  g 21.8  mm  Levante.  Cmk:  bearded  head  r.  Bloesch, 

“Tetradrachms,”  pi.  1,  no.  10 

138.  6.63  g 21.4  mm  Beirut  5386.  Ex  Seyrig.  Maurice  Chehab, 

Monnaies  greco-romaines  el  pheniciennes  du  Musee  National, 
Beyrouth,  Liban  (Paris,  1977),  p.  15,  no.  5386,  pi.  8,  no.  1 

139.  5.54  g 21.2  mm  Levante 

140.  5.53  g 21.3  mm  Copenhagen.  Gift  E.  Levante 

141.  4.54  g 21.6  mm  Winterthur  4529.  Gift  E.  Levante 

142.  5.83  g 21.9  mm  Cambridge.  McClean  9045,  pi.  325,  9 

143.  Ratto,  April  4, 1927,  2294 

144.  7.53  g 23.2  mm  Munich 

145.  7.39  g 24.7  mm  London.  BMCLycaonia  3 
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*146.  6.85  g 22.1  mm  Berlin.  Cmks:  head  of  City  r.;  bearded 

head  r.  1900  ex  Imhoof 

147.  5.58  g 22.0  mm  Vienna  19040 

148.  5.40  g Glasgow.  Hunter  2,  p.  526,  4 

149.  4.89  g 20.3  mm  Berlin.  1906  ex  Lobbecke 

150.  6.49  g 22.8  mm  Oxford.  Double  struck 

*151.  7.74  g 22.5  mm  Paris  48.  Waddinglon  4063 

152.  6.25  g 21.9  mm  London.  BMCLycaonia  2 

Obv.  earring  pendant:  hook-shaped 

Rev.  to  r.  EP 

*153.  6.96  g 21.2  mm  Winterthur  4528.  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms,” 

pi.  1,  11 

154.  5.90  g SNGvAulock  5445 

155.  Agora  Ltd.,  May  14,  1974, 15 

156.  5.59  g 21.0  mm  Levante 

Rev.  to  r.  Kf 

*157.  6.04  g 21.3  mm  Paris  49®  (old  no.  131).  Ex  Bissen,  1912  ex 

Athens 

158.  5.34  g 22.0  mm  Paris  494  (old  no.  132).  Cmk:  beardless 

head  r. 

Obv.  neither  ornament  nor  curls  below  ear. 

Rev.  to  r.  E$J 

*159.  9.73  g 22.6  mm  Copenhagen.  SNGLycaonia  29.  Obv.  die  flaw 

at  veil,  as  nos.  160-61.  Cmk:  eagle  — one  of  Tigranes’  counter- 
marks?  Compare  his  tiara  and  D.  H.  Cox,  “The  Coins,”  in 
Tarsus  1,  ed.  H.  Goldman  (Princeton,  1950),  pp.  55  and  59 
(hereafter  cited  as  Tarsus  1) 

160.  7.77  g 22.0  mm  Paris  50.  Cmk:  bearded  head  r.  Waddinglon 

4064 

161.  5.26  g 21.7  mm  Levante 

162.  8.25  g 22.5  mm  Vienna  19041.  Rev.  monogram  without  hori- 

zontal bar.  Cmk:  bearded  head  r. 

162a.  5.51  g J.  Schulman  FPL  222,  Mar.  1982,  3160.  Obv.  — 162  = 
163;  rev.  as  162.  Same  die  axis  as  162  and  163. 

*163.  6.02  g 21.8  mm  ANS 
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Obv. 

below  ear,  curls 

Rev. 

to  r.  rrf 

*164. 

6.34  g 19.3  mm 

Copenhagen.  Gift  E.  Levante 

Rev. 

to  r. 

165. 

6.15  g 19.8  mm 

Bologna 

Rev. 

to  r.  j|p 

*166. 

6.89  g 20.4  mm 

Berlin 

Obv. 

earring  pendant:  hook-shaped;  below  curls 

Rev. 

to  r.  E ? 

*167. 

6.50  g 20.0  mm 

Levante.3 

168. 

6.50  g 20.4  mm 

London.  BMCLycaonia  6 

Obv. 

below  ear,  curls 

Rev. 

to  r.  EK 

169. 

8.14  g 19.8  mm 

ANS 

*170. 

7.22  g Glasgow. 

Hunler  2,  p.  526,  no.  3 

171. 

6.98  g 19.4  mm 

Oxford.  Milne,  NC  1940,  p.  239,  no.  5 

172. 

6.92  g 19.8  mm 
pi.  1,  no.  12 

Winterthur  6253.  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms, 

Bronze  “ two-thirds ” 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Al  TEAIQN  / THIIEPAI  / KAI  / AYTONOMOY 
(178:  A );  goat  lying  1.;  no  border. 

Rev.  above  goat  h 
*173.  3.93  g 19.3  mm  Levante 

174.  3.22  g 18.0  mm  Berlin  28722 

175.  4.24  g 18.2  mm  London.  Spink,  July  1920,  28  (Weber),  9 

= Weber  7495 

176.  5.66  g 18.8  mm  Cambridge.  SNGFilz  5222  (Leake) 

177.  2.45  g 18.0  mm  London  1979  1-1-959.  SNGvAulock  5446 


* The  general  shape  of  the  head  and  the  rather  high  relief  of  this  specimen  may 
be  compared  with  H.  v.  Aulock,  “Die  Monzpriigung  der  kilikischen  Stadt  Mopsos,” 
AA  1963,  p.  242,  fig.  1,  no.  20.  Compare  also  SNGvAulock  5732. 
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Rev. 

above  goat  & 

*178. 

4.02  g 19.0  mm 

Levante 

Rev. 

above  goat  0* 

179. 

4.33  g 18.8  mm 

Copenhagen 

180. 

3.55  g 18.4  mm 

Paris  56 

Rev. 

monogram  above  goat  illegible 

181. 

5.06  g 19.0  mm 

Oxford 

Rev. 

above  goat  BJ 

*182. 

3.25  g 17.9  mm 

Levante 

183. 

Adana.  Cox,  no. 

73,  pi.  3 

Rev. 

above  goat  AP 

184. 

5.18  g 17.7  mm 

Vienna  19035 

185. 

4.70  g 15.3  mm 

Bologna 

Rev. 

above  goat  KA 

*186. 

6.09  g 19.2  mm 

Levante 

187. 

3.67  g 18.0  mm 

Oxford 

Rev. 

above  goat  tff 

*188. 

3.51  g 16.8  mm 

Berlin.  1900  ex  Imhoof 

Rev. 

above  goat  El 

*189. 

4.37  g 16.2  mm 

ANS 

Bronze 

; “ thirds ” 

Obv.  Head  of  Herakles  rM  with  taenia;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Al  TEAlfiN  / TH2IEPAI  / KAIAYTONOMOY  ( A : 198- 
200);  club  and  bow  in  case;  no  border. 

Rev.  to  1.  £ 

*190.  2.14  g 15.2  mm  Copenhagen.  SNGLycaonia  30 

Rev.  to  1.  ffr 

191.  3.12  g 16.3  mm  Vienna  36334.  F.gger  46,  May  11,  1914 
(Prowe),  2145  (part) 

192.  2.89  g 15.8  mm  Paris  63 

*193.  2.64  g 16.1  mm  Winterthur  6286 
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Rev. 

to  r.  PP 

*194. 

2.32  g 

15.7  mm 

London.  BMCLycaonia  11 

195. 

1.84  g 

14.8  mm 

Winterthur.  Gift  E.  Levante 

Rev. 

to  r.  0* 

196. 

2.08  g 

16.3  mm 

Levante 

197. 

2.04  g 

16.9  mm 

Oxford.  Milne,  NC  1940,  p.  239,  no.  7 

Rev. 

tor.  B| 

198. 

2.42  g 

15.3  mm 

London.  BMCLycaonia  10 

*199. 

2.27  g 

15.8  mm 

Levante 

200. 

Adana. 

Cox,  no. 

71,  pi.  3 

Rev. 

tor.  |< 

201. 

Sestini, 

Descriz.  delle  Med.  ant.  gr.  del  Museo  Hedervariano  2 

(1828),  p.  275,  no. 

4,  pi.  22,  no.  13.  Mionnet,  Suppl.  7,  p.  153, 

no.  15 

Rev. 

to  r.  KA 

202. 

2.76  g 

15.7  mm 

Athens 

203. 

2.71  g 

15.5  mm 

Oxford.  Milne,  NC  1940,  p.  239,  no.  8 

Tigranes  in 

eastern  Cilicia  (from  83  B.C.) 

Exiled  inhabitants  of  Cilician  cities  in  Tigranocerta  (77-69  B.C.) 

No  coins  from  ca.  83/77  to  ca.  60/50  B.C. 

Period  5.  Ca.  60/50-47  B.C. 

Bronze  “units” 

Obv.  Head  of  City  r.,  turreted  and  veiled. 

Rev.  Ethnic;  horse’s  head  1.;  no  border. 

Rev.  AITEAIQN  / THIIEPAZ  / KAI  / AYTONOMOY;  tor.  AH 
*204.  5.10  g 18.3  mm  Paris.  Ex  Gaudin 

Rev.  Al  TEAlfiN  / THCIEPAC  / KAI  / AYTONOMOY;  to  r.  A ? 
*205.  H.  M.  F.  Schulman,  June  1969  (Mabbott),  2105  (ANS  cast) 

Rev.  as  205,  but  to  r.  IL 

206.  5.28  g Glasgow.  Alphas  with  broken  bar.  Hunter  2,  p.  526, 

no.  5 (the  late  form  of  omega  read  by  MacDonald  is  certainly 
not  there) 

Rev.  as  205,  but  to  r.  EM 

*207.  5.91  g 20.7  mm  London.  BMCLycaonia  7 
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Rev.  as  205,  but  to  r.  I£ 

*208.  5.03  g 19.8  mm  Winterthur  4531 

Bronze  “ two-thirds ” 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r. ; dotted  border. 

Rev.  Ethnic,  goat  lying  1.;  no  border. 

Rev.  . . . HZIEPA  . . .;  above  goat  AH 
*209.  4.15  g Ex  B.  Pozzi;  cast  in  Winterthur 

Rev.  Al  TEA  IQN  /THIIEPAI/  KAI  / AYTONOMOY;  above  goat  At 
*210.  3.10  g 16.4  mm  Levante 

Bronze  “ thirds ” 

Obv.  Head  of  Heracles  r.,  with  taenia;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Ethnic,  club  and  bow  in  case. 

Rev.  Al  TEAIQN  / THZIEPAX  / KAIAYTONOMOY;  letters  or  mono- 
gram to  1.  off  flan 
211.  2.44  g 14.7  mm  Paris  62 

Rev.  AireAlQN  / THCIEPAC  / KAIAYTONOMOY;  tor.  If.  Second 
letter  or  monogram  partly  off  flan 
*212.  2.29  g 13.6  mm  Copenhagen.  SNGLycaonia  31 

Period  6.  47/6-27(?)  B.C. 

A.  Regular  Issues 


Bronze  “units” 


Obv.  Head  of  Zeus  r.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  A I TEAIQN;  Athena  with  spear  and  shield  to  1.,  holding 
Nike  upon  her  r.  hand;  no  border. 


Rev. 

213. 

214. 

215. 
*216. 


to  1.  /^?  (much  corroded) 


7.74  g 23.1  mm 
7.24  g 21.7  mm 
7.53  g 22.6  mm 
5.63  g 21.8  mm 
alpha  off  flan 


ANS.  Bars  of  alphas  missing 
Levante 

Paris  66.  Alphas  with  dot 

Winterthur  6384.  Alpha  with  dot;  initial 
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217.  5.31  g 21.2  mm  ANS.  Dot  of  initial  alpha  corroded;  second 
alpha  missing.  Ex  Newell 

218.  5.62  g 22.6  mm  Oxford.  Much  worn 

Rev.  to  1.  At 

*219.  6.48  g 21.6  mm  Levante.  Alphas  with  broken  bars 

Rev.  to  1.  AH 

*220.  8.73  g 21.2  mm  Winterthur  6403 

221.  4.26  g 20.3  mm  Berlin.  1900exlmhoof 
Rev.  to  1.  EP 

222.  7.01  g 21.7  mm  Copenhagen.  Gift  E.  Levante 

223.  6.17  g SNGvAulock  8662 

224.  6.62  g 20.8  mm  Paris  491  (old  no.  129).  Mionnet  3,  p.  540, 
no.  17 

225.  6.05  g 21.7  mm  Mme  Rena  Ch.  Evelpides,  Athens 

226.  5.83  g 20.1  mm  Paris  64 

227.  7.52  g 22.2  mm  London.  BAlCLycaonia  12 

*228.  7.71  g 21.5  mm  Munich 

229.  6.73  g 21.0  mm  ANS 

230.  7.49  g 22.0  mm  Winterthur  6503.  Gift  E.  Levante 

231.  6.38  g 22.2  mm  Levante 

232.  6.81  g 22.8  mm  Cambridge,  Leake 

Bronze  “two-thirds" 

Obv.  Head  of  Alexander,  with  taenia;  dotted  border  (233-39); 

apparently  without  border  (240-42). 

Rev.  Ethnic,  Nike  1.,  with  palm  branch,  holding  a wreath  in 
her  r.  hand. 

Rev.  to  r.  A I TEAIQN;  to  1.  At 
*233.  4.05  g 18.9  mm  Lindgren 

Rev.  as  233,  but  to  1.  AH 

2.34.  4.91  g ca.  19  mm  Ex  Levante.  Known  only  from  a photo- 

graph of  a cast.  Stylistically  very  similar  to  the  last  coin 
Rev.  to  1.  Al  l~E  / AIQN;  to  r.  APTE 
*235.  3.19  g 16.0  mm  Levante 

Rev.  as  235,  but  to  1.  AN 
*236.  2.88  g 17.3  mm  London  (ATE/AIQN) 
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Rev.  as  235,  but  to  1.  NH 

237.  3.23  g 16.8  mm  Levante 

238.  A.  G.  Malloy  29,  Aug.-Sept.  1972,  517 

Rev.  to  1.  vertically,  A H~E  / AIQN;  to  r.  AN;  immediately  below 
these  two  letters  T (year  10,  38/7  B.C. 

*239.  4.82  g 18.7  mm  London.  BMCLycaonia  19.  Legend  discern- 

ible only  on  original;  r.  arm  of  Nike  between  first  and  second 
letter  of  ethnic 

Rev.  to  r.  A I TEA  IQN;  to  1.  ZQ 
*240.  4.38  g 19.0  mm  Berlin  1873 

241.  4.11  g 16.8  mm  Levante.  SNGvAulock  5443 

242.  2.70  g 18.1  mm  Paris  69.  Mionnet,  Suppl.  7,  p.  154,  no.  17. 

KlMiinz  2,  p.  424,  no.  4,  pi.  16,  no.  8 (obv.  only) 

Rev.  to  r.  A 1 TE  A IQN;  to  1.  EP 

*243.  6.90  g 20.1  mm  Berlin.  1900  ex  Imhoof.  KlMiinz  2,  p.  424, 

no.  3,  pi.  16,  no.  8 (rev.  only) 

Rev.  to  1.  Al  l"E  / AIQN  and  aI  (year  14, 34/3 B.C.);  to  r.  MH 
*244.  4.30  g 19.4  mm  Berlin.  1900  ex  Imhoof.  KlMiinz  2,  p.  425, 

no.  6,  pi.  16,  no.  9 

Rev.  to  1.  Al  T€  / AIQN,  same  date  as  244 

245.  3.53  g 17.5  mm  London.  BMCLycaonia  18.  KlMiinz  2, 

p.  425,  no.  7,  pi.  16,  no.  10.  The  H to  the  far  r.  partly  off  flan 

245a.  6.36  g Sternberg  12,  18-19  Nov.  1982,  279.  Obv.  = 245;  rev.  die 
as  249. 

246.  4.17  g 18.0  mm  London 

247.  3.74  g 17.5  mm  Lindgren.  The  H partly  failed  during  the 
process  of  striking 

248.  3.64  g 18.5  mm  Levante 

*249.  3.01  g 17.7  mm  Copenhagen 

250.  2.75  g SNGvAulock  5444 

Bronze  “ thirds ” 

Obv.  Head  of  Herakles  r.,  with  taenia;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Ethnic;  club  and  bow  in  case;  no  border  (251-55);  dotted 
border  (256-59). 
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Rev.  above  A I TEA  IQ N;  below,  traces  of  letters  destroyed  by  oxida- 
tion? 

251.  1.99  g 14.5  mm  Berlin 

Rev.  above  A I TEA  IQN;  below  NIKI 

252.  1.63  g 13.8  mm  London 

Rev.  below  A I TEA  IQN;  above  NIKI 

253.  2.15  g SNGv Aiilock  5440 

*254.  2.19  g 15.2  mm  Levante 

255.  Adana.  Cox,  no.  72,  pi.  3 

Rev.  below  AIT  CAI  / QN;  above  AIMH 
*256.  1.97  g 14.3  mm  Lindgren 

257.  1.89  g 14.1  mm  Winterthur  6467.  Gift  E.  Levante 

258.  1.70  g 14.3  mm  Cambridge,  Leake  5223 

259.  1.90  g 13.5  mm  Levante 

B.  Special  Issues 

Bronze  “units” 

Obv.  Head  of  City,  turreted  and  veiled;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Ethnic,  horse’s  head;  apparently  no  border  (260,  if  not 
worn  away  by  oxidation  like  the  border  on  the  obv.  of 
which  only  two  dots  are  left);  dotted  border  (261-63). 

Rev.  Al  TEAIQN;  to  r.  traces  of  EP  ?;  below  ai  (year  14,  34/3  B.C.) 

260.  3.60  g 19.1mm  Paris  55.  Waddington  4062 

Rev.  Al  TE  / AIQN;  to  r.  EP  ; below  same  date  as  260 

261.  7.80  g ca  23  mm  once  Levante.  Alphas  with  dot.  Known 
only  from  a photograph  of  a cast,  and  from  scanty  notes 

*262.  5.87  g 20.2  mm  Berlin.  1873  et  Fox.  Bloesch,  “Tetra- 
drachms,”  pi.  1,  no.  13 
263.  4.42  g 18.9  mm  Berlin.  Ex  Imhoof 

Bronze  “halves” 

Obv.  Athena,  draped  bust  r.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Ethnic,  goat  lying  1.;  dotted  border. 
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Rev.  below  Al  TEAI  / QN;  above  CP ; to  1.  £\  (year  14, 34/3 B.C.) 

264.  3.20  g 16.2  mm  Berlin.  Ex  Imhoof 

265.  2.85  g 16.3  mm  ANS.  From  Tarsus 

Rev.  below  Al  TEAIQN;  above  €p  ; to  1.  same  date  as  264 

266.  2.78  g 16.4  mm  London.  BMCLycaonia  15 

267.  2.72  g 16.3  mm  Levante 

Rev.  below  A I T6AI  / QN;  above  €p ; to  1.  same  date  as  264 

268.  3.11  g 15.8  mm  Levante 

*269.  2.87  g 16.3  mm  Levante 

Rev.  below  A I l"CAI  / £2N;  above  Cp  ; to  1.  same  date  as  264 

270.  A.  G.  Malloy  29,  Aug.-Sept.  1972,  528 

271.  2.66  g 16.6  mm  Winterthur  6267 

Rev.  below  Al  T6AI  / £2N;  above  CP ; to  r.  same  date  as  264 
*272.  2.34  g 14.5  mm  Paris  1971-361 

273.  2.09  g 15.6  mm  Winterthur  6246 

274.  1.91  g 16.0  mm  London.  BMCLycaonia  16 


Bronze 


Rev. 

*275. 

*276. 


Rev. 

*277. 

Rev. 

278. 

*279. 

279a. 

280. 


“units”  on  broad  flans  (after  ca.  30  B.C.  ?) 

Obv.  Head  of  Zeus  r.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  A I TEAIQN;  Athena  with  spear  and  shield  to  1.,  holding 
Nike  upon  her  r.  hand;  no  border. 

to  1.  JW  , beneath  OI  (probably  year  19,  29/8  B.C.) 

8.50  g 22.0  mm  Vienna  19034.  Musei  Theupoli  antiqua 
numismala  (1736),  pt.  2,  p.  1266.  Mionnet,  Suppl.  7,  p.  152,  no.  7 
6.16  g 22.4  mm  Levante 

Obv.  Bust  of  Athena  r.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  AITEAIQN;  Tyche  standing  1.,  with  cornucopiae  and 
tiller;  apparently  no  border. 

to  1.  f$P  , beneath  ©|  (probably  year  19,  29/8  B.C.) 

8.82  g 23.9  mm  Bologna.  On  this  coin  the  tiller  has  no  hook. 

to  1.  EM 

8.97  g 23.6  mm  Copenhagen.  SNGLycaonia  33 

7.80  g 23.9  mm  Copenhagen.  SNGLycaonia  32 

7.89  g Gotha.  Vertical  upright  axis 
7.57  g 24.5  mm  Levante 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  CHRONOLOGY 


There  are  several  starting  points  which  are  helpful  in  building  up 
a classification  of  the  hellenistic  coins  of  Aegeae  within  their  chronolog- 
ical frame.  Let  us  begin  with  the  bronze  coins  to  which  the  major 
part  of  this  article  is  devoted. 

Dated  Coins 

The  coins  with  portrait  of  Antiochus  IV  are  dated  by  this  ruler  (175- 
164  B.C.).  A late  hellenistic  coin  is  dated  year  10  (38/7  B.C.,  no.  239), 
quite  a few  others  year  14  (34/3  B.C.,  nos.  244-50,  256-59,  260-74), 
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and,  most  probably,  three  more  year  19  (29/8  B.C.,  nos.  275-77).4 
The  dates  refer  to  the  Caesarian  era  beginning  47/6  B.C.  These  coins 
are  associated  with  a number  of  issues  which  may  thus  be  placed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  century  B.C. 


Excavation  Coins 

Other  chronological  indications  are  of  a different  nature.  The  ex- 
cavation coins  from  Tarsus5  have  been  admirably  worked  through, 
and  the  development  of  hellenistic  issues  is  well  established.  The 
bronze  coins  of  Aegeae  are,  of  course,  not  plain  imitations  of  the  Tar- 
sus coins,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  stages  of  development  are  the 
same.  In  consequence  the  coins  on  which  the  head  of  the  City  has  no 
veil  are  to  be  dated  earlier  than  about  120  B.C.  whereas  the  represen- 
tation of  the  veiled  bust  of  the  City  must  be  later. 


Legends 

Varying  legends,  in  some  cases  also  their  position  on  the  flan,  have 
to  be  considered.  The  bare  ethnic  AITEAIQN  was  used  from  the 
beginning  of  coinage  at  Aegeae  including  the  first  series  of  coins  with 
veiled  bust  of  the  City.  The  succeeding  series  of  bronze  coins  bear  titles: 
for  a short  period  AlTEAlfiN  THZ  IEPAZ  KAI  AZYAOY  and  for 
many  years  AITEAIQN  THZ  IEPAZ  KAI  AYTONOMOY.  There  are 
other  mints  where  these  titles  appear,  some  of  them  on  dated  coins 
which  are  compiled  in  the  following  table. 

There  is  no  document,  unfortunately,  which  states  clearly  when  and 
why  Aegeae  was  presented  with  the  right  of  autonomy.  Her  history 
forbids  us  from  thinking  of  King  Tigranes  as  the  benefactor  who  bestowed 
this  important  right  upon  the  township,  as  indeed  he  did  with  Laodiceia 
and  Sidon.  The  general  appearance  of  the  autonomous  coins  is  espe- 


4 No  bar  above  the  numeral.  This,  however,  occurs  also  on  nos.  256-59,  and 
is  the  rule  with  dates  on  coins  of  other  mints. 

5 D.  H.  Cox,  “The  Coins,”  in  Tarsus  1 Text,  ed.  by  H.  Goldman,  pp.  38-83  (here- 
after, Tarsus  1),  and  Tarsus  2 Plates,  figs.  87-92. 
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Table  2 

Titles  as  Recorded  on  Silver  and  Bronze  Coins 


Phoenicia  and 

B.C.  Antioch  Apameia  Seleuceia  Laodiceia  Palestine 


140 

130 

120 

110 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 


asyltis 

138/7 

Tyrus  asylus 
126/5 


autonomous 

108/7 

Tripolis 
autonomous 
ca.  105-95 

Metropolis 

92/1  Sidon  asylus 

autonomous  82/1 
asylus  81/0 

76/5 

asylus  and 

autonomous  Julia 

47/6  47/6 

autonomous 

42/1  autonomous 
ca.  41-39 
asylus 
30/29 


cially  like  the  hellenistic  coins  of  Tarsus  struck  before  the  invasion 
of  Tigranes  ( Tarsus  1,  fig.  89).  A possible  date  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  autonomy  of  Aegeae  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
has  been  derived  from  scanty  and  controversial  material  and  is  open 
to  question  (compare  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms,”  and  see  below). 

It  is  easier  to  determine  when  Aegeae  lost  her  autonomy  again. 
The  above  mentioned  coins  dated  year  10,  year  14,  and  possibly  year 
19  bear  no  title.  Nor  do  the  coins  which  by  type  and  fabric  go  with 
them.  They  all  find  their  place  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  century 
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B.C.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  Julius  Caesar  himself  who 
deprived  the  town  of  her  old  right.  If,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the 
introduction,  the  people  of  Aegeae  opened  their  harbor  to  the  fleet 
of  Tarcondimotus,  Pompey’s  ally  in  the  war  against  Caesar,  it  is  under- 
standable that  they  had  to  be  punished.  Some  years  later,  on  another 
occasion,  Apameia  in  Syria  suffered  the  same  fate.® 


Lettering 

There  is  some  variation  in  letter  shapes.  Alpha  is  written  A,  A, 
A , A or  A,  and  sometimes,  especially  with  coins  in  bad  condition, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  which  variation  is  actually  meant.  This, 
however,  is  of  little  consequence  except  for  verifying  a die  link,  as  any 
of  the  above  variations  may  turn  up  anywhere  in  the  series  of  coins. 
It  is  different  with  the  shapes  of  epsilon  and  sigma.  E and  Z are 
used  from  the  beginning  to  the  fifties  of  the  first  century  B.C.  From 
this  time  onward,  €,  (•  , and  C creep  in  more  and  more  but  are  never 
exclusively  used. 


Monograms 

Period  1 coins  have  no  letters  or  monograms  at  all.  In  Period  2 
there  are  only  single  plain  letters  known.  They  have  been  put  rather 
arbitrarily  at  the  end  of  the  short  series.  In  Periods  3 and  4 true  mono- 
grams, mostly  plain,  but  increasingly  more  complicated  are  prevalent, 
whereas  in  Periods  5 and  6 they  are  often  superseded  by  groups  of  two 
or  three  letters,  or  by  the  first  four  letters  of  a personal  name.  This 
development  is  paralleled  to  a certain  degree  by  the  use  of  monograms 
and  letters  on  coins  of  Tarsus  (see  Tarsus  1,  figs.  88-89).  Small  differ- 
ences in  the  rendering  of  a monogram  have  not  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  is  obvious  that  SI , SI , and  gj  have  the  same  meaning, 
and  so  must  have  hf?  and  rff . 


• Much  of  this  discussion  I owe  to  H.  Seyrig,  “Antiquitfes  Syriennes,  42.  Sur  les 
feres  de  quelques  villes  de  Syrie,”  Syria  27  (1950),  pp.  5-50. 
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Different  denominations  bearing  the  same  monogram  or  control  letter 
have  here  been  taken  as  belonging  to  the  same  series  of  issues.  The 
sequence  of  coins  thus  obtained  is  usually  supported  by  style,  type  and 
legend.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  coins  with  monograms  and  letters, 

such  as  AH  and  EM  , which,  again  by  style,  type  and  legend  are  clearly 
separated  from  each  other.  In  these  cases  two  officials  may  have  had 
the  same  name,  or  the  same  person  may  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
same  office  a second  time.7 

There  are  only  three  monograms  which  may  link  one  series  of  coins 

to  the  next  one.  l8r  is  well  represented  toward  the  end  of  Period  3, 
and  the  same  monogram  is  exclusively  used  in  the  first  series  of  coins 
in  Period  4.  Being  a frequent  monogram  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
stands  for  the  same  man  or  not.  The  same  is  true  with  the  letters  AH 
which  appear  on  autonomous  coins  in  Period  5,  and  again  early  in 
Period  6 when  autonomy  was  lost.  Both  Period  5 and  6 are  linked  by 
yet  another  monogram,  and  this  time  it  looks  as  if  it  were  a true 

link:  At  is  a very  rare  composition  of  letters  and  may  belong  to  an 
official  (A/o'yio?)  who  survived  the  changes  from  pre-Caesarian  to 
Caesarian  times. 


Die  Links  and  Axes  (see  Table  1) 

Obverse  die  links  between  coins  bearing  the  same  monogram  on  the  re- 
verse are  quite  frequent,  but  there  is  only  one  obverse  linked  with  dif- 
ferent monograms  (nos.  153, 156-58).  Therefore  a die  study  which  in  other 
cases  is  often  a most  important  working  tool,  helps  very  little  here. 

The  die  axes  of  coins  of  Aegeae  oscillate  from  about  two  minutes  to 
twelve  o’clock  to  two  minutes  past  twelve.  Rarely  are  they  beyond 
these  limits.  This  rule  is  unbroken  until  late  in  Period  4,  when,  about 


7 Compare  R.  Bauslaugh,  “Posthumous  Chian  Alexanders,”  ANSMN  24  (1979), 
pp.  34  -35.  It  is  not  clear  whether  our  official  EP  was  in  charge  only  once,  sharing 
his  year  with  official  MH,  or  whether  he  held  his  post  during  two  or  more  years 
around  34/3  B.C. 

For  the  function  of  monograms  see  also  J.  G.  Milne,  “The  Mint  of  Kyme  in  the 
Third  Century  B.C.,”  NC  1940,  pp.  132-235;  Tarsus  1,  pp.  52-53. 
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Table  3 
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in  the  eighties  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  the  small  “thirds”  tend  to  get 
out  of  control.  In  Period  6,  during  the  thirties  of  the  century,  the  same 
small  denomination  is  quite  out  of  step,  whether  one  takes  the  inscription 
or  the  bow  in  case  as  a guide  for  the  upright  position  of  the  reverse. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  larger  coins 
struck  with  the  same  monograms  and  dates  conform  to  the  original 
positions. 


Shape  of  Flans 

The  varying  flan  shapes  of  these  coins  is  of  greater  chronological 
interest  than  one  would  think  at  first,  especially  when  compared  with 
flans  used  by  other  mints  in  the  same  area.  The  shape  of  a flan  is,  of 
course,  a technical  detail  depending  on  implements  used  and  fashions 
adopted  at  the  different  mints.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  a perfect  coincidence  in  this  field  from  one  town  to 
another.  There  are,  however,  common  tendencies  which  are  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  Table  3 although  it  is  composed  only  from  material  avail- 
able in  the  Winterthur  coin  cabinet  and  not  so  complete  as  one  would 
wish. 

The  coins  collected  from  mints  outside  Cilicia  are  all  dated  by  actual 
dates  or  by  rulers.  For  placing  the  coins  of  Tarsus  the  results  published 
in  Tarsus  1 have  been  used.  The  coins  of  Pompeiopolis  and  Tarcondi- 
motus  are  only  approximately  dated  but  this  is  enough  for  the  purpose. 
The  general  picture  which  emerges  from  the  survey  is  quite  clear  and 
consistent.  Thick,  narrow  flans  comparable  to  those  met  with  in  Period 
1 are  in  middle  hellenistic  times  only  to  be  found  with  Seleucus  II  and 
Antiochus  III.  Coins  with  head  of  Antiochus  IV  minted  at  Antioch 
are  similar  in  shape  to  the  coins  produced  simultaneously  at  Aegeae. 
The  series  of  Tarsus  coins  with  head  of  City  without  veil  begins  with 
regular,  rounded  flans.  Soon,  however,  about  150  B.C.,  coins  with 
chamfered  edges  appear  at  the  mints  of  Syrian  and  Phoenician  cities 
and  spread  out  over  the  whole  region.  Only  toward  90  B.C.  is  the 
fashion  abandoned  at  most  places,  but  not  everywhere.  Coins  of  Pom- 
peiopolis with  head  of  Pompey  carry  it  on,  and  even  at  Antioch  coins 
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with  sharply  cut  chamfered  edges  exist  right  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  B.C. 

The  coins  of  Aegeae  were  compared  with  this  scheme.  When  fitting 
them  in,  it  became  evident  that  the  sequence,  built  up  with  the  help 
of  the  other  criteria  discussed  above,  needed  not  the  slightest  correction. 
The  shape  of  the  flans  proved  to  be  a good  test  for  the  validity  of  the 
work. 

Coins  with  chamfered  edges  necessarily  have  a narrow  and  a spread 
side.  In  Periods  3 and  4 there  was  apparently  no  rule  as  to  which  side  was 
reserved  for  the  coin's  obverse.  In  Period  6 many  coins,  especially  the 
smaller  denominations,  were  struck  on  regular  flans.  If,  however,  they 
had  chamfered  edges,  these  were  very  seldom  on  both  sides  as  sharply  cut 
as  in  Periods  3 and  4.  Large  coins,  now  always  with  the  obverse  on 
the  narrow  side,  have  a surface  bending  smoothly  toward  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  reverse.  This  flan  shape  clearly  imitates  Egyptian  models 
and  is  very  frequent  during  the  Imperial  period  to  the  time  of  Domitian. 
Small  coins,  if  chamfered,  may  have  their  obverse  without  preference 
on  the  narrow  or  on  the  spread  side  of  the  flan. 

Silver  Coins 

A difficult  chronological  problem  is  posed  by  the  tetradrachms  dealt 
with  in  Bloesch,  “Tetradrachms.”  Their  weights  (14.24,  14.24,  14.16, 
13.86  g),  as  O.  Morkholm  has  pointed  out,  are  too  low  for  the  proposed 
date,  about  100  B.C.,  and  also  for  the  place  of  minting  where  silver 
coins  of  Attic  weight  would  be  expected.  At  this  time  only  Sidon  and 
Tyrus  issued  silver  coins,  surviving  specimens  of  which  average  about 
14  g.  At  Aegeae  however,  where  full-weight  regal  silver  from  nearby 
Tarsus,  Elaeussa  and  Antioch  circulated,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a silver 
standard  matching  officially  the  Phoenician  standard. 

The  four  tetradrachms  are  dated  from  year  4 to  year  18.  These 
dates,  the  bare  ethnic,  and  the  low  weight  which  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  tetradrachms  of  Julia  Laodiceia  would  fit  admirably  into  our 
Period  6,  from  47/6  B.C.  onward.  There  are,  however,  some  arguments 
against  a low  dating.  The  sequence  of  bronze  coins  which  has  been 
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established  independently,  cannot  be  turned  the  other  way  round. 
Most  autonomous  coins,  and  just  these  which  are  relevant  in  our  case, 
have  to  be  placed  about  100  B.C.,  and  by  all  means  before  the  reign 
of  Tigranes.  Among  the  early  autonomous  bronzes  there  is  the  well 

attested  monogram  It  which  is  also  on  the  earliest  tetradrachm.  If 
we  were  to  lower  its  date  we  would  have  to  admit  that  two  officials 
with  the  same  extremely  rare,  probably  unique,  monogram  were  working 
60  years  apart.  As  regards  style  and  ornaments  of  the  City’s  head  there 
are  obvious  relations  between  the  tetradrachms  and  the  autonomous 
bronzes.  There  are  also  indications  of  a common  evolution  of  both 
silver  and  bronze  with  the  well  dated  tetradrachms  of  Seleuceia  Pieria 
(as  argued  by  the  author  in  “Tetradrachms”).  Lowering  the  date  of 
the  tetradrachms  of  Aegeae  we  would  again  have  to  admit  that  two  iden- 
tical developments  took  place,  divided  by  a span  of  time  of  60  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  accept  the  high  chronology,  we  face  the  diffi- 
culty of  having  to  explain  the  difference  in  legends  found  on  contempo- 
raneous silver  and  bronze.  There  are  mints  like  Sidon,  Tyrus  and  Tri- 
polis,  where  the  silver  bears  full  titles,  the  bronze  not.  For  an  inverted 
practice,  however,  there  is  no  parallel. 

Finally,  let  us  return  to  the  weights.  We  are,  perhaps,  too  much 
impressed  by  the  splendid  weight  of  regal  silver,  16  g and  over.  Munic- 
ipal silver  may  not  have  always  received  the  same  attention.  There  are 
82  tetradrachms  of  Seleuceia  whose  weights  are  known  to  the  present 
writer:  only  9 are  15  g and  over,  and  no  less  than  10,  mainly  well 
preserved  specimens,  are  between  13.95  and  14.30  g,  not  heavier  than 
ours. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  the  arguments  pro  and  contra  rather  favor 
the  high  chronology.  In  this  survey  the  tetradrachms  are  thus  placed 
with  the  autonomous  bronze  coins.  This  brings  us  to  a beginning  of  the 
town’s  first  era  in  about  105/4  B.C.,  if  the  points  discussed  in  “Tetra- 
drachms” are  valid.  The  problem  as  a whole  will  probably  be  solved 
only  by  a big  hoard  of  tetradrachms  of  Aegeae  yielding  more  dates, 
weights,  and  monograms  than  known  hitherto. 

The  classification  and  chronology  advanced  here  are  presented  in  a 
Tabular  Survey  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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REPRESENTATIONS 


A.  Gods,  Heroes  and  Mortals 

1.  The  City  of  Aegeae  is  depicted  on  tetradrachms,  and  often  on 
bronze  “units”  as  a head  or  bust,  crowned  with  turrets.8  During  Period 
3 (about  160-120  B.C.)  she  looks  young,  maidenly,  with  barely  indicated 
shoulders,  and  with  two  long  curls  of  hair  falling  over  the  neck.  At 
first,  the  hair  of  the  crown  of  the  head  is  visible  through  the  interstices 
of  the  turrets.  Sometimes  the  turrets  are  joined  by  a “city  wall”  which 
is  either  flat  on  top,  or  has  a dot  upon  it.  The  latter  may  indicate  the 
battlements  on  the  other  side  of  the  crown.  Some  issues  show  her  with 
an  ornament  at  her  ear,  probably  a hook  ending  in  an  animal’s  head, 
a very  common  jewel  in  the  hellenistic  world. 

From  Period  4 (about  120-83/77  B.C.)  onward  the  City,  now  repre- 
sented with  a small  bust,  invariably  wears  a veil  drawn  over  the  back 
of  her  head  and  slung  around  her  shoulders  and  neck.  At  first  her 
features  are  those  of  a matronly  woman  with  a rather  broad  face  and  a 
friendly  expression.  Then  her  head  becomes  more  youthful,  slender 
and  delicate,  not  unlike  the  heads  of  Period  3.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Period  the  tendency  turns  again,  and  soft,  rounded  forms  are  preferred, 
some  of  them  showing  a remarkable  degree  of  plasticity.  The  City’s 
headdress,  w'hose  turrets  increasingly  show  three  rather  than  only  two 
battlements,  assumes  at  times  the  shape  of  a separate  crown.  Adding 
much  to  this  impression  is  a distinct,  plain  edge  below  the  turrets  and 
above  the  hair.  This  edge  is  usually  quite  thin  and  on  the  latest  spe- 
cimens it  changes  to  a heavy  flat  roll.  A similar  edge,  originally  derived 
from  the  diadem  worn  by  the  City  goddess  of  Sidon  occurs  also  on  coins 
of  Berytus  and  Byblos.  In  Cilicia  it  is  found  on  coins  of  Corycus  (the 
diadem  still  apparent),  Elaeussa  (before  ca.  130-120  only),  Celenderis, 
and  Hierapolis.  There  is  no  ornament  visible  at  the  goddess’s  ear 
during  the  first  issues,  on  coins  with  half  horse,  and  with  asylou.  At 

8 The  seated  City  of  Selcuceia  ad  Tigrim,  wearing  the  same  headdress,  is  inscribed 
TTOAIII,  see  F.  Imhoof,  Choix  de  monnaies  grecques  (Winterthur,  1871),  pi.  7,  no.  227; 
BAfCArabia,  nos.  7-15. 
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the  beginning  of  autonomy,  however,  she  wears  a cluster  of  grapes 
which  soon  gives  way  to  an  elongated  pendant  or  a hook-shaped  orna- 
ment resembling  the  ornament  on  coins  of  Period  3. 

Period  5,  after  the  return  of  the  citizens  of  Aegeae  from  Tigranocerta, 
is  characterized  by  several  representations  which  may  have  been  imi- 
tated from  earlier  models.  They  lack  uniformity  as  well  as  an  intelli- 
gible development,  and  are  of  rather  low  quality.  The  series  as  a whole 
was  an  experiment,  an  unsteady  rebeginning  after  a serious  break 
in  the  minting  tradition  following  the  disastrous  exile  of  the  inhabitants 
over  many  years. 

With  Period  6 (47/6-ca.  27  B.C.),  which  is  outstanding  in  several 
respects,  the  long  sequence  of  bronze  “units”  with  turreted  head  of  the 
City  ends  and  is  replaced  by  “units”  with  Zeus  and  Athena.  There  is 
only  a sporadic  commemorative  issue  dated  year  14  (34/3  B.C.), 
depicting  the  City  goddess.  The  general  shape  of  head  and  headdress 
is  in  the  old  manner,  yet  the  gloomy  face  and  classicising  style  are  new. 
There  are  more  commemorative  coins  with  hellenistic  types  to  be  found 
in  early  Imperial  coinage,  especially  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  Domitian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

2a.  Head  of  Athena.  Athena  appears  first  in  Period  1 (late  third/ 
early  second  century  B.C.)  on  the  obverse  of  bronze  “units”  and  on 
the  only  known  “two-thirds”  coin  minted  at  this  time.  She  wears  a 
Corinthian  crested  helmet,  and  three  stiff  curls  fall  over  her  neck  of 
which  only  the  front  is  visible.  The  style  is  rather  provincial  and  often 
clumsy. 

Later  a similar  head  of  Athena  is  used  on  the  smaller  of  the  two  de- 
nominations; in  Period  6,  however  it  is  on  the  “halves.”  The  style 
of  her  head  changes  perceptibly,  in  fact  more  than  the  style  of  the 
contemporary  City  heads.  The  “two-thirds”  have  therefore  mostly  been 
taken  as  a guide  for  the  succession  of  monograms,®  and  to  this  the 
sequence  of  “units”  and  “thirds”  has  been  adapted. 

The  first  Athena  of  Period  3 is  clearly  a descendant  of  the  type  met 
with  in  Period  1.  Soon,  however,  the  head  becomes  neater,  the  three 


9 This  had  not  been  developed  at  the  time  of  writing  the  article  cited  in  n.  1, 
hence  the  differences  in  the  listing. 
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stiff  curls  over  the  neck  give  way  to  a soft  rendering  of  the  hair,  and  the 
shape  of  the  helmet  becomes  more  ornamental. 

Period  4 begins  with  a broad-necked,  square  type  of  head  covered 
with  a helmet  to  which  a clearly  marked  neckpiece  flaring  off  rather 
horizontally  is  attached.  This  part  of  the  helmet  descends  along 
the  neck  in  later  specimens.  In  general  the  representation  of  Athena 
shows  a similar  evolution  as  in  Period  3,  and  there  is  also  a tendency 
toward  smaller  proportions. 

Period  5 is  represented  by  only  two  known  specimens  of  which  the 
first  must  have  been  made  by  an  incompetent  imitator  of  coins  like 
the  latest  “two-thirds”  of  Period  4. 

In  Period  6 we  are  offered  a much  more  pleasant  insight  into  the  skill 
of  the  die  cutters  at  Aegeae.  The  coins,  all  dated  year  14  (34/3  B.C.), 
show  the  capacity  of  the  artist  to  impart  something  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  goddess  Athena  into  his  work.  This  is  not  merely  due  to  the 
change  of  the  representation  from  a head  to  a large  bust  of  Athena, 
but  to  accurate  shapes  and  harmonious  proportions. 

Two  issues  of  large  coins  with  bust  of  Athena  may  be  mentioned  as 
precursors  of  similar  coins  in  the  early  Imperial  period.  One  of  them 
is  probably  dated  year  19  (29/8  B.C.),  at  the  end  of  the  hellenistic 
coinage  at  Aegeae. 

2b.  Alhena  standing.  The  representation  of  Athena  standing  to  the 
left,  with  shield  and  spear,  holding  Nike  upon  her  right  hand,  is  found 
on  Syrian  regal  coinage  and  would  be  expected  to  occur  also  at  Aegeae. 
We  find  it  on  two  groups  of  coins,  on  the  tetradrachms,  and  on  the 
“regular”  bronze  “units”  of  Period  6.  On  the  latter  ones  Athena  is 
first  a rather  stiff,  puppet-like  figure,  then,  in  the  thirties  of  the  first 
century  she  is  clearly  shaped  after  a classical  ideal. 

3.  Ilerakles  and  his  attributes,  club  and  bow  in  case.  The  general 
subject  is,  of  course,  a hint  of  the  Macedonian  descent  of  the  people 
of  Aegeae.  Except  for  the  tetradrachms  where  there  is  a solitary  club, 
Herakles  and  his  attributes  are  confined  to  the  bronze  “thirds”  and  to 
an  apparently  unique  “sixth.”  The  head  of  Herakles  has,  with  rare 
exceptions,  a short  truncated  neck.  His  hair  is  first  tied  with  a wreath, 
then,  from  Period  4 onward,  with  a fillet.  There  is  a club  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  bronze  “thirds”  coined  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV. 
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In  Period  3 the  club  is  tied  with  a fillet,  and  in  Period  4 and  later  it 
is  always  accompanied  by  a bow  in  case. 

4.  Zeus  plays  little  part  in  the  coinage  of  Aegeae.  His  wreathed 
head  is  found  only  on  the  bronze  “units”  of  Period  6 where  it  is  coupled 
with  the  standing  Athena  mentioned  above.  Its  development  leads 
from  a severe,  somewhat  angular  physiognomy  to  the  beauty  of  a 
friendly  well-groomed  gentleman.  The  rendering  of  the  head  is  certainly 
derived  from  prototypes  found  on  municipal  bronze  coins  of  Antioch. 
Especially  close  to  our  earlier  variation  is  BMCGalalia,  p.  155,  no.  30, 
dated  42/1  B.C.,  whereas  the  general  scheme  of  the  later  variation  with 
two  corkscrew  locks  behind  the  ear  is  common  from  the  early  eighties 
right  through  the  first  century  B.C.  The  stylistic  development  of  this 
series  of  coins  tends  from  a compact  plasticity  to  a rather  soft,  orna- 
mental design  which  was  aptly  imitated  at  Aegeae.  The  type  is  carried 
on  to  the  group  of  large  heavy  bronzes  which  may  tentatively  be  dated 
after  ca.  30  B.C. 

5.  Nike.  There  are  three  series  of  coins  bearing  her  figure.  She  is 
held  upon  the  hand  of  the  standing  Athena  on  the  tetradrachms  as 
well  as  on  the  “regular”  bronze  “units”  of  Period  6.  In  both  instances 
she  merely  plays  the  role  of  an  attribute  of  Athena.  As  an  independent 
reverse  type  she  appears  on  the  bronze  “two-thirds”  in  Period  6.  She 
is  depicted  walking  to  the  left,  holding  a palm  branch  over  her  left 
shoulder  and  a wreath  in  front  of  her.  It  may  be  asked  whether  here, 
on  a series  of  coins  beginning  soon  after  Caesar’s  intervention  in  Cilicia, 
the  representation  of  Nike  may  not  have  a political  rather  than  an 
agonistic  or  a general  meaning. 

6.  Tyche  and  her  attributes,  cornucopiae  and  rudder  or  tiller,  which 
are  most  favored  in  hellenistic  coinage  elsewhere,  are  practically  non- 
existent at  hellenistic  Aegeae  except  at  the  end  of  the  pre- Imperial 
series.  Here  Tyche  appears  on  two  issues,  one  of  them  probably  dated 
year  19  (29/8  B.C.),  the  other  one  placed  not  too  far  off  on  grounds 
of  subject,  style,  and  fabric.  At  Aegeae  Tyche  becomes  more  popular 
only  during  the  Imperial  period. 

7.  A lexander  the  Great.  A youthful  head  on  the  obverse  of  the  bronze 
“two-thirds”  with  Nike  on  the  reverse  (“regular  issue,”  Period  6)  may 
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confidently  be  called  Alexander.  A single  head  picked  out  of  the  series 
and  analyzed  by  itself  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
Considering  however  the  whole  group  of  coins,  and  taking  into  account 
Alexander’s  portraits  on  Imperial  coins  of  Aegeae,  not  to  speak  of  the 
many  hints  of  the  Macedonian  descent  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  young  heroized  head  with  its  upturned  forelock  and 
the  royal  taenia  was  meant  for  Alexander.  The  manner  of  representation 
varies  considerably,  and  if  one  sees  how  different  the  rendering  can  be 
on  coins  dated  the  same  year  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is  no  rigid 
classification  possible  on  “portraiture”  alone.  In  this  field  too  much 
was  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  die  cutter. 

8.  Antiochus  IV  of  Syria.  His  portrait,  recognizable  by  the  pro- 
truding back  of  the  head  and  by  the  characteristic  face,  is  on  the  ob- 
verse of  all  coins  of  Period  2.  It  is  youthful,  slightly  tilted  backward, 
and  tied  with  a royal  fillet.  The  representation  is  more  or  less  on  the 
same  individual  and  artistic  level  as  the  corresponding  ones  in  other 
municipal  coinages  (see  above,  n.  2). 


B.  Animals 

1.  The  horse's  head,  as  found  on  bronze  “units”  of  the  second  to  the 
fifth  Periods  as  well  as  on  some  “commemorative”  coins  of  the  sixth 
Period,  is  always  turned  to  the  left,  and  is  bridled.  So  is  the  half  horse 
which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Period  4.  Exceptions  seem  to  occur 
in  Period  5,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  bad  condition  of  some  of  the 
specimens  recorded.  They  are,  however,  by  far  in  the  minority:  the 
early  representations  especially  show  the  bridle  as  clearly  as  possible. 
Bridles  are  not  unusual  with  mythical  horses,  such  as  winged  Pegasus. 
Yet  the  half  horse  of  Period  4 has  no  wings.  Therefore  a mortal  or 
“half  mythical”  horse  is  more  likely.  Considering  the  enthusiasm  for 
Macedonia  at  Aegeae,  and  for  the  greatest  Macedonian,  Alexander, 
we  may  not  be  too  far  off  in  calling  the  horse  Bucephalus. 

2.  The  goat  is  the  canting  device  of  Aegeae  and  appears  in  Period 
1 and  from  Period  3 to  Period  6.  It  is  a he-goat  with  long  curved  horns 
and,  sometimes  visible,  genitals  and  a small  beard.  The  goat’s  posture 
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changes  gradually.  First,  in  Period  1,  he  is  slowly  walking  to  the  left. 
In  Period  3 he  is  always  standing,  the  two  forelegs  parallel,  the  hind 
legs  a little  apart.  At  the  beginning  of  Period  4 he  is  lying  down.  Two 
series  of  coins  of  Period  4 are  closely  tied  to  each  other,  the  half  horse 

issues  (monogram  $ ) and  the  asylou  issue  (monogram  A ) by  the  respec- 
tive goats  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  modelled  after  one  prototype. 
During  the  same  Period  the  goat  has  his  head  bent,  contemplating  his 
right  foreleg.  Later  on,  in  Periods  5 and  6,  he  decidedly  lifts  his  head. 
Small  coins  of  the  Imperial  period  continue  this  pattern  for  quite  a 
long  time,  and  it  dies  out  only  after  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 


COUNTERMARKS 


Countermarks  are  found  only  on  9 of  the  280  Hellenistic  coins  of 
Aegeae  at  present  known  to  the  author.  Two  of  them  are  on  bronze 
“units”  of  Period  3.  They  are  a clearly  cut  Macedonian  helmet  to  the 
left  which  is  punched  into  the  reverse  of  no.  34,  one  of  the  issues  with 
monogram  X , and  a bridled  horse’s  head  right,  on  the  reverse  of  no.  52 

with  monogram  1&  . Both  depressions  are  oblong.  The  other  seven 
countermarks  are  on  the  obverses  of  coins  of  Period  4.  Coin  no.  133, 
with  monogram  Pf  , and  coin  no.  137,  with  monogram  FJI , both  have 
a sharply  cut  head  to  the  right  in  a square  depression.  Coin  no.  146, 
bearing  the  same  monogram,  has  two  marks,  one  with  the  bearded  head, 
and  another  one  with  head  of  the  City  to  the  right  in  a circular  depres- 
sion. The  following  countermarks  have  again  been  applied  with  a 

square  punch.  Coin  no.  158,  with  monogram  Kf  , bears  a youthful 
beardless  head  to  the  right.  In  addition  there  are  countermarks  on  three 
different  issues  with  monogram  til  : on  no.  159  there  is  a sharply  cut 
eagle,  and  nos.  160  and  162  have  the  bearded  head  mentioned  above. 
It  was  used,  however,  only  when  the  punch  had  already  been  consider- 
ably weakened. 

The  Macedonian  helmet,  certainly  the  bridled  horse,  perhaps  also  the 
head  of  the  City,  all  three  in  oblong  or  round  depressions,  were  probably 
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used  by  the  authorities  of  Aegeae.  Of  the  other  ones,  the  eagle  may  have 
been  applied  during  the  reign  of  Tigranes.10 


DENOMINATIONS 


The  denominations  used  in  this  article  are  based  on  the  relation- 
ships between  present  weights,  and  the  coins  may  have  been  called  some- 
thing quite  different  in  ancient  times.  Also  it  may  be  argued  that 
today’s  weights  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  minting. 
This  is  true,  yet  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  interrelation  of  the 
weight  differences. 

The  following  table  of  weights  does  not  stand  alone  but  must  al- 
ways be  consulted  together  with  the  catalogue  of  coins.  Where  there 
are  many  coins  of  the  same  denomination  the  average  weight,  expressed 
in  one  figure,  is  fairly  accurate.  Where  there  exists  only  one  coin,  or  a 
very  few,  the  real  average  weight  may  differ  more  widely  from  the  actual 
figure.  There  are  also  factors  which  obscure  the  picture,  if  only  to  a 
certain  amount.  Thus  the  low  weight  of  the  coins  in  Period  5 may  be 
partly  due  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  the  mint  was 
working  after  the  people  of  Aegeae  returned  from  exile.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  the  “thirds”  of  Period  3.  They  are  overweight  in  relation 
to  the  “unit,”  as  if  they  were  still  related  to  a “unit”  of  over  7 g. 

Somewhat  different  from  the  preceding  Periods  is  the  situation  in 
Period  6.  On  the  “units”  the  old  representations  were  changed  to  new 
ones  (Zeus  and  standing  Athena),  on  the  “two-thirds”  there  are  now 
Alexander  and  Nike,  and  a “commemorative”  issue  seems  to  be  a rather 
light-weight  “half.”  Upon  it  were  transferred  the  bust  of  Athena  and 
the  lying  goat  both  of  which  for  a long  time  had  adorned  the  “two- 
thirds.”  The  “thirds”  remained  unchanged. 


10  Two  eagles  looking  back  (not  straight  forward  as  ours)  adorn  the  tiara  of  Tigranes. 
In  general  compare  Tarsus  1,  pp.  55  and  59.  An  eagle  similar  to  ours,  but  on  an 
oblong  punch,  has  been  put  on  the  obverse  of  a coin  of  Hierapolis,  see  A.  Dupont- 
Sommer  and  L.  Robert,  “La  d^esse  de  Hierapolis  Castabala  (Cilicie),”  Bibl.  arc  Mol. 
et  hist,  de  Vinstitut  frangais  d'archiotogie  d* Istanbul  16  (Paris,  1964),  no.  5,  3,  fig.  10. 
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Table  4:  Average  Weights 


Period 

“ Units” 

“Two-Thirds” 

“Thirds” 

“Sixth 

1 

6.73 

4.52 

2 

7.12 

2.54 

3 

6.39 

4.80 

3.58 

1.13 

4 

6.39 

4.20 

2.44 

5 

5.33 

3.62 

Average  of 
Periods  1-5 
(ca.  200-47) 

6.39 

4.29 

2.85 

1.13 

Period  6 

“Units” 

“Two-Thirds” 

“Halves” 

“Thirds” 

(47/6-34/3) 

6.54 

4.04 

2.65 

1.93 

'‘Units”  (?) 
(ca.  30-27)  7.96 


The  last  known  pre- Imperial  coins  of  Aegeae  differ,  by  weight,  from 
anything  hitherto  issued  by  this  mint.  With  an  average  of  8.22  g they 
indeed  approach  the  standard  used  for  certain  groups  of  coins  in  early 
Imperial  times.  The  picture  would  probably  become  clearer  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  bronze  coinage  of  other  communities  in  the  region 
and  of  the  coastal  towns  of  Syria,  but  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article. 
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CARACALLA  OR  ELAGABALUS?  A CASE 
OF  UNNECESSARILY  MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

(Plates  23-24)  Ann  Johnston 


Anyone  who  embarks  on  a study  of  the  Greek  Imperials  rapidly 
discovers  what  a difficult  task  it  is  simply  to  gather  enough  material 
to  be  able  to  make  sense  of  some  minor  part  of  the  vast  and  diverse 
picture  that  the  coinage  presents.1  The  richest  and  most  interesting 

1 The  following  abbreviations  are  used  throughout: 

BMC  Reference  is  to  catalogue  number  for  the  mint,  in  the  appropriate 

volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum 
Cop  Syttoge  Nummorum  Graecorum9  The  Royal  Collection  of  Coins  and 

Medals , Danish  National  Museum , Copenhagen 
Fitz  Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum , Fitzwilliam  Museum , Leake  and 

General  Collections 

JNG  Jahrbuch  fiir  Numismatik  und  Geldgeschichte 

Kraft  Konrad  Kraft,  Das  System  der  kaiserzeit lichen  Miinzprdgung  in  Klein - 

asien  (Berlin,  1972) 

McClean  S.  \V.  Grose,  Catalogue  of  the  McClean  Collection  of  Greek  Coins 
(Cambridge,  1929) 

MSPh  Hans  von  Aulock,  Miinzen  und  Stcidle  Phrygiens  1,  Istanbuler  Mit- 

teilungen,  25  (1980) 

MSPis  Hans  von  Aulock,  Miinzen  und  Stadte  Pisidiens  1 and  2,  Istanbuler 

Mitteilungen,  19  (1977)  and  22  (1979) 

RG  W.  H.  Waddington,  E.  Babelon  and  T.  Reinach,  Recueil  giniral  des 

monnaies  grecques  d' Asie  Mineure , Paris  (1904-12) 
vA  Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum  Deutschland , Sammlung  H.  von  Au- 

lock (Berlin,  1957-68) 
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period,  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  offers  an  additional  haz- 
zard:  the  persistent  misattribution  of  the  coins  of  Caracalla  and  Elaga- 
balus.  Sabine  Schultz  in  her  book  on  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  for 
instance,2  attributed  almost  all  the  coins  of  Elagabalus  to  Caracalla, 
and  there  is  hardly  a catalogue  or  a museum  collection  that  is  free 
of  the  problem.  At  least  the  more  recent  individual  studies  and  Sylloge 
fascicules  are  normally  well  illustrated,  so  that  mistakes  can  be  cor- 
rected, but  the  older  catalogues  tended  to  ignore  obverses  with  imperial 
heads  and  rarely  provided  photographs  or  even  adequate  descriptions 
of  them.  Sometimes  the  problem  is  acknowledged  by  a question  mark 
(“Caracalla?”),  but  more  often  than  not  the  pieces  of  one  emperor  are 
given  without  hesitation  to  the  other,  and  the  error  is  then  perpetuated 
in  subsequent  catalogues  and  in  museum  trays. 

The  reason  for  all  this  confusion  is  the  widely  held  belief  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  coins  of  the  two  emperors  because 
(a)  both  were  called  officially  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  hence 
cannot  be  identified  by  name  alone,  and  (b)  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
strong  family  resemblance  between  the  two,  since  Elagabalus  claimed 
to  be  the  son  of  Caracalla,  and  was  in  fact  his  second  cousin.  The 
confusion  does  not  extend  to  the  Roman  coinage  proper,  because  the 
legends  at  Rome  and  at  the  official  provincial  mints  usually  include 
imperial  titles,  especially  consulships  and  tribunician  power,  which 


Waddington  E.  Babclon,  Invenlaire  sommaire  de  la  Collection  Waddinglon,  RN 
(1897-98) 

Weber  L.  Forrer,  The  Weber  Collection  (London,  1926-29) 

2 Die  Miinzpriigung  von  Magnesia  am  M dander  in  der  riimischen  Kaiserzeil  (Berlin, 
1975).  The  book  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  problem  of  distinguishing  the  two 
emperors:  see  Kenneth  Harl,  “Caracalla  or  Elagabalus?  The  Imperial  Imago  at  the 
Greek  Civic  Mint  of  Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum,"  ANSMN  26  (1981),  pp.  163-84, 
and  C.  J.  Howgcgo,  “Ionian  Magistrates:  Caracalla  or  Elagabalus?”  A'C  1981, 
pp.  147-49.  Harl’s  article  provoked  me  into  attempting  a more  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  which  I had  originally  encountered  in  making  a catalogue 
of  the  coins  of  Sardis. 

I would  like  to  thank  T.  V.  Buttrey,  D.  M.  Metcalf,  W.  E.  Metcalf  and  M.  J.  Price 
for  helpful  comments  on  earlier  drafts  of  this  article,  which  was  originally  given  as 
a paper  to  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society  in  February  1981. 
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separate  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  unambiguously.*  Some  Syrian  cities 
include  the  consulship  among  their  coin  legends  as  a standard  method  of 
dating  their  issues  (e.g.  Antioch  and  Laodicea),  but  the  practice  is 
virtually  unknown  in  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  Greek  Imperials  rarely 
include  these  titles,  the  coins  have  to  be  attributed  by  other  means. 

I would  argue  that  the  confusion  is  far  worse  than  need  be  because 
few  numismatists  are  aware  of  the  many  possible  ways  of  approaching 
the  problem.  I believe  that  one  can,  in  fact,  learn  to  distinguish  the 
portraits  in  many  cases,  but  there  are  also  many  other  clues  which 
often  permit  identification  to  be  made  on  more  objective  criteria. 
Admittedly  few  of  the  criteria  are  infallible,  but  that  is  unavoidable 
with  a coinage  as  diverse  as  the  Greek  Imperials:  there  are  no  comprehen- 
sive rules  which  are  universally  applicable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  possible  to  make  an  identification  on  the  basis  of  a combination  of 
factors.  In  the  following  pages  I shall  try  to  set  out  the  various  clues 
with  their  limitations;  the  appendix  is  intended  to  provide  a reference 
base  for  those  wishing  to  check  on  a particular  problem  or  to  take  the 
suggestions  in  the  text  further.  The  essential  point  to  be  made  is  that 
one  should  use  all  the  available  information:  each  individual  coin  can 
offer  a variety  of  clues,  but  it  is  also  important  to  see  each  coin  in  the 
context  of  other  issues  of  the  same  city  and  the  same  area  which  may 
well  provide  crucial  evidence. 

The  names  do  pose  a problem:  the  obverse  legends  for  both  Caracalla 
and  Elagabalus  are  likely  to  be  variations  on  Autokrator  Kaisar  Markos 
Aurelios  Antoninos  (or  Antoneinos)  Sebastos,  more  or  less  abbreviated. 
It  is  occasionally  possible  to  assign  the  coins  on  the  basis  of  the  omission 
of  Autokrator  Kaisar,  though  there  are  instances  of  omission  for  both 
emperors  at  various  cities,  so  that  this  can  only  be  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  other  factors.3 4  However,  as  stated  above,  there  is  a great  deal  of 

3 See  BMCRE  5,  where  the  distinctions  in  titulature  etc.  are  clearly  set  out.  Ela- 
gabalus took  the  titles  of  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Pater  Patriae  from  the  outset, 
whereas  Caracalla  received  them  only  after  his  father’s  death;  Elagabalus’  consul- 
ships mounted  up  rapidly  with  almost  matching  TR P,  while  Caracalla  only  gradually 
acquired  consulships.  The  obverse  legends  for  the  two  emperors  are  distinctive, 
and  there  are  many  other  indications  of  identity. 

4 The  omission  certainly  distinguishes  the  coins  of  Elagabalus  at  Bithynium 
(Appendix,  C.2),  whereas  it  does  not  at  Nicomedia  ( RG  231  and  246,  both  Caracalla 
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other  information  on  a coin  besides  the  obverse  legend,  and  in  any 
case  I suspect  that  most  numismatists  who  work  with  coins  of  the 
Roman  Empire  soon  learn  to  recognize  the  portraits,  and  only  read  the 
legends  afterwards  in  order  to  confirm  their  identification.  In  checking 
through  the  published  catalogues  for  mistaken  attributions  I came 
across  pieces  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  all 
masquerading  as  Caracalla  or  Elagabalus,  although  all  were  readily 
identifiable  from  their  portraits.6  I would  maintain  that  Caracalla  and 
Elagabalus  can  be  distinguished  in  the  same  way,  by  their  portraits, 
and  indeed  that  we  were  not  meant  to  confuse  them. 

THE  PORTRAITS 

There  is  no  problem  with  the  portraits  of  the  mature  Caracalla,  which  are 
quite  distinctive:  bearded,  thickset,  extremely  masculine  in  the  manner 
of  the  traditional  stereotype  with  the  emphasis  on  physical  strength. 
This  version  of  the  portrait  dates  from  about  209  and  continues  through- 
out his  sole  reign  (Plate  23,  2).  The  confusion  arises  in  the  coins  of  the 
young  Caracalla,  in  the  decade  198-208,  as  against  those  of  Elagabalus 
at  about  the  same  age;  Elagabalus  was  14  to  18  years  of  age  while  he 
was  emperor,  218-22,  so  Caracalla  was  of  the  same  age  between  202  and 
206.  Mattingly  states  the  conventional  viewpoint:  “The  portrait  of 
Elagabalus,  assimilated  to  that  of  Caracalla,  is  not  very  attractive  and 
does  scant  justice  to  the  great  personal  beauty  which  our  authorities 
agree  in  attributing  to  him.”6 

If  the  portrait  really  was  “assimilated  to  that  of  Caracalla”  it  would 
be  the  result  either  of  ignorance,  because  the  engravers  did  not  know 
what  Elagabalus  actually  looked  like  and  copied  the  young  Caracalla 
as  a reasonable  compromise,  or  of  deliberate  policy,  to  make  Elagabalus 
look  as  much  as  possible  like  his  supposed  father.  There  are  other 
examples  of  rather  unlikely  portraits  at  the  beginning  of  a new  reign 


because  B NEQKOPQN  [sec  below,  p.  115],  but  with  legend  M AVP  ANTQNINOC 
AVrOV). 

8 See  Appendix  C.l  (Marcus  Aurelius),  C.9  (Commodus),  M.21  (Antoninus  Pius), 
P.l  (Marcus  Aurelius). 

4 DMCRE  5,  p.  ccxxix. 
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when  the  emperor  was  acclaimed  at  some  distant  place:  Macrinus  could 
be  taken  as  typical,  with  obverses  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  derived  from 
the  equivalent  of  the  old  photographs  which  newspapers  publish  of 
people  unexpectedly  in  the  headlines.7  Macrinus  ruled  14  months  in 
all  and  never  reached  Rome,  yet  the  mechanism  whereby  the  imperial 
imago  was  transmitted  throughout  the  Empire  ensured  that  there 
were  plausible  likenesses  of  him  on  his  coins  before  his  death.8  Elagaba- 
lus  ruled  almost  four  years,  travelled  from  Syria  to  Rome,  and  must 
have  been  seen  by  thousands  of  his  subjects.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
for  engravers  to  produce  reasonable  portraits  if  they  wished  to  or  were 
instructed  to.  In  fact  the  coin  portraits  are  consistent  throughout  the 
reign  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  he 
had  been  made  to  look  like  Caracalla  initially,  faute  de  mieux. 

The  notion  that  it  was  a deliberate  matter  of  policy  to  emphasize  the 
resemblance  between  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  derives  from  a passage 
in  Cassius  Dio  (79.30.2ff.)  in  which  he  describes  the  efforts  of  Julia 
Maesa  (the  grandmother  of  Elagabalus  and  aunt  of  Caracalla)  to  get  the 
soldiers  encamped  at  Emesa  to  acclaim  Elagabalus  as  emperor.  Maesa 
had  spent  the  previous  20  years  with  her  sister,  Julia  Domna,  at  court 
in  Rome  and  had  been  sent  home  to  Syria  after  the  murder  of  Caracalla. 
She  seems  to  have  decided  that  provincial  life  was  too  quiet  for  her 
taste — her  grandson,  with  the  backing  of  her  own  wits  and  wealth, 
offered  the  opportunity  of  a return  to  Rome.  The  army  had  acclaimed 
Macrinus,  but  was  now  dissatisfied  with  him;  the  soldiers  recalled  Cara- 
calla with  affection,  partly  because  he  had  tried  to  be  “one  of  the  boys” 
and  had  virtually  lived  with  the  army,  but  also  because  of  the  generous 
donatives  that  he  had  given  them.  Why  not  persuade  the  army  that 
Elagabalus  was  the  son  of  her  nephew  Caracalla  and  hence  the  rightful 
emperor?  The  details  of  the  story  may  be  embroidered,  but  the  es- 
sence is  the  same  in  Dio  and  Herodian:9  Maesa  persuaded  the  soldiers 


7 BMCRE  5,  p.  ccxiii  and  pi.  78. 

8 E.g.  Ephesus,  Kraft,  pi.  12,  21  a.  For  a contrary  view,  see  Harl  (above,  n.  2). 

9 See  R.  P.  Sailer,  “Anecdotes  as  Evidence  for  Roman  Imperial  History,”  GAR? 
27  (1980),  pp.  69-73,  urging  caution  in  the  use  of  such  evidence;  G.  W.  Bowersock, 
“Herodian  and  Elagabalus,”  Yale  Classical  Studies  24  (1975),  pp.  229-36,  argues 
for  the  reliability  of  much  of  Hcrodian’s  account.  See  also  C.  R.  Whittaker’s  in- 
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that  there  was  a physical  likeness  between  Elagabalus  and  Caracalla 
at  the  same  age,  that  Elagabalus  was  indeed  the  son  of  Caracalla,  and 
hence  that  they  should  acclaim  Elagabalus  as  the  true  heir.  Both 
Herodian  and  Dio  also  refer  to  the  purses  of  money  that  Maesa  gave  to 
the  soldiers  and  which  may  have  been  more  persuasive  than  any  sup- 
posed family  resemblance;  Herodian  actually  says  that  the  soldiers 
saw  the  resemblance  “because  that  was  what  they  wanted  to  see” 
(Herodian  5.4.4).10 

Apart  from  the  passage  in  Dio,  all  the  other  accounts  emphasize  Ela- 
gabalus’ extraordinary  good  looks  and  his  effeminacy — the  antithesis 
of  Caracalla.11  After  the  acclamation  by  the  soldiers,  there  would 
have  been  no  incentive  to  keep  up  the  supposed  resemblance  to  Cara- 
calla, which  would  have  been  a liability,  if  anything,  with  the  Senate  in 
Rome.  Elagabalus  was  obviously  proud  of  his  appearance,  not  to  say 
vain,  and  he  was  anxious  to  be  accepted  as  he  really  was.  Julia  Maesa 
was  well  aware  of  the  conventional  preferences  of  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Home  and  realized  that  Elagabalus  would  not  make  a good  impres- 
sion if  he  arrived  in  Rome  dressed,  as  he  preferred  to  be,  as  the  priest 
of  Sol  Elagabalus.  She  tried  to  persuade  him  to  appear  in  more  ortho- 
dox costume,  but  his  answer  was  to  have  his  portrait  painted,  wearing 
his  priestly  garb,  and  to  have  this  sent  ahead  and  hung  in  the  Senate, 
so  that  everyone  would  be  accustomed  to  his  appearance  by  the  time 
he  arrived.12  Herodian  says  that  this  was  successful,  though  the  histo- 
rians all  eagerly  recount  in  minute  detail  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  em- 
peror’s dress,  make-up  and  jewelry,  all  as  improper  as  everything 
else  about  him.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  fiction  of  Elagabalus’ 

troduction  to  the  Locb  edition  of  Herodian,  vol.  1 (1969),  vol.  2 (1970)  (London/ 
Cambridge,  Mass.). 

10  Cass.  Dio  79.32.2-3  : Tov  tb  ydo  'Aovirov,  ov  Mdoxov  Avar’]?,  tov  ’Avtw- 
vtvov  7)dr]  nooatjyoQevov,  neoitpenovreg  vn eq  tov  tfi/ov;,  xai  elxovag  Tivag  tov 
KatpaxdAAov  Ttatdtxdi  <6;  xai  ngootpegets  uvto)  anodeixvvvTEt;,  naida  re  ovtwq 
avTov  ixei'vov  xai  diddoxov  T17;  ag^rji  avayxaiov  Elvat  XeyovTEQ.  Hdn.  5.4.4  : 
oi  de  moTEvoavTei;  'Avtmvlvov  te  elvat  texvov  xai  o/totOTaTOV  ye  (fiAexetv  yao 
ovtoj;  rjOeAov)  .... 

11  E.g.  Hdn.  5.3.7,  in  which  he  is  even  compared  with  statues  of  Dionysus;  Cass. 
Dio  80.14.3-4  for  his  effeminacy,  not  to  mention  the  colorful  account  in  the  SHA. 

12  Hdn.  5.5.6  and  8 (the  result:  ovdev  jtagado^ov  eldov  oi  'Pwftatot,  ti)  yoaqtjj 
ivBiOto/iivoi). 
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parentage  would  have  been  maintained  on  the  coinage,  by  means  of 
the  imago  issued  as  a model,  when  the  connection  with  Caracalla  was 
otherwise  neglected,  and  the  emperor  conducted  himself  in  what  must 
be  called  a thoroughly  individual  manner.  I think  we  can  be  sure  the 
portraits  of  Elagabalus  represent  his  actual  features  as  accurately  as 
the  engravers  could  make  them. 

One  of  the  clearest  descriptions  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Elagabalus  is  that  of  Bosch:13  “Elagabals  syrischer  Gesichtstypus  ist 
auf  alien  Miinzen  seiner  vier  Regierungsjahre  unverkennbar:  ein  von 
tiefen  Randern  umgebenes  Auge,  eine  scharfe  Falte  vom  Nasenfliigel 
zum  Mundwinkel,  eine  dicke  Unterlippe,  und  im  letzten  Jahre  eine 
feiste  Wange  und  eine  grosse  fleischige,  etwas  uberhangende  Nase 
charakterisieren  ihn.”  Elagabalus  never  looks  as  childish  as  Caracalla 
did  on  his  earliest  portraits  as  Caesar  and  when  first  Augustus  in  198 
(Plate  23,  1).  In  general  he  looks  rather  more  mature  than  his  years. 
On  a few  of  his  Roman  coins  he  is  shown  quite  heavily  bearded,14 
but  there  are  rarely  even  traces  of  a beard;  Dio  tells  us  that  he  usually 
had  his  whiskers  plucked  out  in  order  to  appear  more  womanly.15  Ca- 
racalla encouraged  his  beard,  since  he  wanted  to  appear  as  manly  as 
possible,  but  it  does  not  show  on  his  portraits  at  Rome  until  205  (side 
whiskers)  to  209  (full  beard).  Elagabalus’  most  distinctive  features 
are  his  large  eyes  with  heavy  lids,  full  lips,  rounded  nose  and  a generally 
rounded  profile,  and  fairly  close-cropped  hair  (Plate  23,  5).  Caracalla 
resembles  Septimius  in  having  very  curly  hair  which  can  look  quite 
tousled  on  his  youthful  portraits.  His  slightly  upturned  nose,  with 
an  indented  bridge,  and  his  puffy  cheeks  (he  must  always  have  been 
somewhat  chubby)  are  his  most  readily  identifiable  characteristics 
(Plate  23,  4).18 

13  C.  Bosch,  Die  kleinasialischen  Miinzen  der  rOmischen  Kaiserzeil,  pt.  2,  vol.  1 
see.  1 (Stuttgart,  1935),  pp.  47-48  (Caracalla),  50  (Elagabalus). 

14  E.g.  BMCRE  5,  pi.  90,  nos.  13  and  20. 

15  Cass.  Dio  80.14.4. 

16  See  Ludwig  Budde,  Jugendbildnisse  des  Caracalla  und  Geta,  Orbis  Antiquus  5 
(Munster,  1951),  for  a lengthly  discussion  of  Caracalla’s  physiognomy  and  some 
interesting  illustrations  of  non-numismatic  portraits.  Budde’s  main  concern  is  to 
separate  the  unidentified  heads  of  Caracalla  and  Geta;  it  is  perhaps  significant  that 
Elagabalus  is  never  mentioned,  let  alone  suggested,  as  a contender  in  the  attribution 
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Unfortunately  there  are  few  details  of  dress  and  presentation  that 
are  peculiar  to  one  rather  than  the  other.  In  the  province  of  Asia,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  the  young  Caracalla  never  wears  the  radiate  crown, 
though  the  mature  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  both  do  so.  Elagabalus  is 
usually  shown  in  full  bust  with  cuirass,  with  or  without  paludamentum; 
the  frontal  bust  with  aegis  and  snakes  is  sometimes  found,  but  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  head  with  bare  shoulders,  laureate  or  radiate.  Cara- 
calla is  only  shown  with  bare  shoulders  after  205/6  at  Rome  and  very 
rarely  in  the  period  of  possible  confusion  in  Asia  Minor.  He  too  wears 
cuirass  and  paludamentum  and  is  sometimes  shown  from  the  front 
with  aegis,  or  with  a loop  of  his  cloak  over  his  shoulder.  There  are 
obviously  considerable  regional  variations  in  the  form  of  the  model  that 
was  issued  to  the  mints,  or  that  was  popular  at  any  given  period.  In 
Cilicia,  for  example,  Elagabalus  is  quite  often  shown  with  bare  shoulders 
and  laureate  crown. 

Admittedly  it  is  not  always  easy  to  identify  the  portraits  on  the 
Greek  Imperials  partly  because  the  engravers  were  not  always  very  skil- 
led, but  the  necessary  familiarity  can  be  acquired,  as  others  who  have 
worked  extensively  with  the  coinage  have  also  found.  Konrad  Kraft  had 
an  unerring  eye  for  Elagabalus,  and  Bosch  wrote  with  great  confidence  in 
the  matter.17  The  simplest  way  to  acquire  this  sensitivity  is  by  studying 
the  portraits  on  series  which  are  extensive  and  identified  with  certainty: 
the  Roman  coinage  is  especially  helpful,  and  for  the  Greek  Imperials 
the  plates  of  Kraft’s  book18  are  reliable  and  show  a diversity  of  Asian 
mints  at  work.  Any  ambiguity  in  the  two  portraits  seems  to  me  ac- 
cidental rather  than  deliberate,  and  the  notion  that  Caracalla  and 
Elagabalus  are  identical  is  better  forgotten.  The  family  resemblance  is 


of  these  heads.  H.  B.  Wiggcrs  in  Das  romische  Herrschcrbild  31  (Berlin,  1971),  pp.  146- 
52),  feels  unable  to  accept  any  of  the  non-numismatic  portraits  of  Elagabalus  as 
plausible,  and  reckons  that  the  destruction  of  statues  was  extremely  thorough 
after  Elagabalus'  damnatio. 

17  Bosch  (above,  n.  13),  p.  50,  “Die  Mtinzen  des  Elagabal  sind  zuweilen  von  denen 
des  Caracalla  nicht  leicht  zu  unterscheiden,  da  beide  Kaiser  den  gleichen  Namen  fQhr- 
ten.  Indessen  wo  die  PortrSts  einigermassen  deutlich  sind,  wird  die  Scheidung  immer 
mit  ziemlicher  Sicherheit  durchzufuhren  sein.” 

18  Konrad  Kraft,  Das  System  der  kaiserze  it  lichen  Miinzprdgung  in  Kleinasien 
(Berlin,  1972). 
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something  of  a red  herring.  In  fact  there  seems  to  be  far  greater  po- 
tential confusion  between  Elagabalus  and  his  younger  cousin,  Severus 
Alexander  (Plate,  23,  3):  as  one  might  expect,  there  is  a considerable 
family  resemblance  between  the  two  Syrian  first  cousins,  but  fortu- 
nately Alexander  refused  to  become  yet  another  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus ( SHA  Sev.  Alex.  9). 

The  identification  of  the  emperor  need  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  portraiture  alone;  there  are  usually  several  other  ways  to  approach 
the  problem,  and  obviously  the  more  evidence  that  can  be  assembled 
the  better.  The  significance  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  a 
given  coin  may  only  become  clear  when  the  piece  is  seen  in  a wider 
context,  which  is  not  always  easily  achieved  in  the  absence  of  a com- 
prehensive catalogue  for  the  Imperials.  Comparative  material  in  the 
BMC  and  SNG  volumes  should  always  be  checked  as  a matter  of 
course  and  all  the  information  available  should  be  considered.  As  I 
hope  to  demonstrate  here,  there  are  a remarkable  number  of  clues 
once  one  is  alerted  to  them. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY 


The  first  essential  is  a knowledge  of  the  family  tree  which  connects 
Caracalla  and  Elagabalus.  This  knowledge,  combined  with  other  types 
of  information,  often  helps  distinguish  between  coins  of  the  two  rulers. 


Septimius  Severus  = Julia  Domna  Julia  Maesa 


Caracalla  = Plautilla  Geta  Julia  Soaemias 

(Caesar  196)  (m.  202)  (Caesar  198) 

(Augustus  198-217)  (Augustus  209-12) 

(sole  reign  212-17) 

Julia  Paula  (1)  = Elagabalus 
Aquilia  Severa  (2)  = (Augustus 
Annia  Faustina  (3)  = 218-22) 
Aquilia  Severa  (4)  = 


Julia  Mamaea 


Severus 
Alexander 
(Caesar  221-22) 
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MAGISTRATES 

An  obvious  clue  is  given  by  magistrates’  signatures  where  they  are 
found:  if  a name  occurs  on  pieces  of  several  members  of  the  appropriate 
branch  of  the  family,  an  identification  can  be  made  at  once.  In  general, 
the  chances  are  high  that  if  a piece  with  unidentified  portrait  is  signed 
by  Marcus  Aurelius  Andronicus,  archon,  and  there  are  also  pieces  for 
Septimius  or  Domna  or  Geta  with  the  same  archon,  the  unidentified 
emperor  is  Caracalla.  (There  may  also  prove  to  be  more  readily  identi- 
fiable pieces  of  Caracalla  himself,  perhaps  wdth  some  obvious  reverse 
type  and  with  the  same  signature.) 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  the  same  man  to  recur  among  the  mag- 
istrates, and  for  the  same  person  to  sign  dies  of  both  the  young  Cara- 
calla and,  15  or  20  years  later,  of  Elagabalus.  Sabine  Schultz  clearly 
assumed  that  this  was  the  case  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  for  the 
four  magistrates  who  signed  dies  of  Julia  Maesa  and  earlier,  as  she 
supposed,  of  Caracalla.19  It  is  possible,  but  improbable.  A second  or 
subsequent  term  of  office  is  usually  marked  on  the  Greek  Imperials 
(by  TO  B',  or  whatever)  because  it  was  a considerable  drain  on  a 
man’s  resources  to  serve  as  a magistrate  more  than  once  and  he  would 
not  wish  his  generosity  to  pass  unremarked.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  read  legends  carefully  to  make  sure  that  apparently  similar  ones  in 
fact  refer  to  the  same  person  in  the  same  period  of  office.  Fathers  and 
sons  (or  grandsons)  with  the  same  name  could  have  served  as  magistrates, 
one  for  Caracalla  and  one  for  Elagabalus,  but  again  this  is  usually  made 
explicit.20  The  son  may  record  the  fact  that  his  father  had  also  held 
office,  or  else  may  add  neoleros  after  his  name.  The  only  instance  known 
to  me  of  father  and  son  appearing  in  this  potentially  confusing  manner 
on  coins  of  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  is  at  Smyrna,  where  a strategos 
named  Aelius  Apollonius  signed  dies  of  the  early  sole  reign  of  Caracalla, 


19  Schultz  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  23-24  and  Appendix.  Sec  Harl  and  Howgego  (above, 
n.  2)  for  a fuller  discussion  of  magistrates’  names. 

20  E.g.  Domitius  Rufus  of  Sardis,  an  asiarch  and  the  son  of  an  asiarch,  who  signed 
coins  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus  €111  AOM  POVOOV  ACIAPX  K€  VIOV  B ACIAPX, 
BMC  206,  vA  8262. 
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and  his  son  or  grandson  of  the  same  name  signed  dies  for  Elagabalus, 
but  with  the  legend  Aelius  Apollonius  N[eoteros].21 

The  existence  of  coins  for  other  members  of  the  imperial  family 
can  be  of  assistance,  even  if  they  do  not  bear  magistrates’  names. 
Where  coins  are  known  for  the  wives  or  mother  of  Elagabalus,  one 
would  expect  to  find  pieces  for  the  emperor  himself:  in  the  case  of 
Smyrna,  there  are  coins  without  a magistrate’s  name  for  Julia  Maesa  and 
Aquilia  Severa,  so  that  it  would  be  curious  if  there  were  none  at  all  for 
Elagabalus.22  Similarly,  where  there  are  coins  for  the  rest  of  Septimius’ 
family,  there  is  a greater  likelihood  of  a questionable  portrait  being 
Caracalla.  Arguing  from  the  absence  of  coins  for  other  members  of  the 
imperial  family  can  be  rather  more  dubious:  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  a 
piece  must  be  Elagabalus  if  there  appear  to  be  no  coins  for  Septimius 
and  family,  than  that  it  must  be  Caracalla  just  because  there  are  no 
coins  for  Maesa  or  any  of  Elagabalus’  wives.  Obviously  coins  for  Ela- 
gabalus’ royal  ladies  over  a period  of  four  years  are  much  rarer  than 
those  for  members  of  Caracalla’s  family  over  as  many  as  25.  Cerasus 
in  Pontus,  for  example,  has  coins  for  Maesa  and  Paula  but  none 
for  Septimius  and  family,  which  means  that  pieces  for  Caracalla  are 
highly  unlikely.23  Quite  a number  of  Carian  mints  apparently  did  not 
strike  after  the  sole  reign  of  Caracalla,  so  that  it  is  improbable  that  an 
unidentified  piece  from  these  cities  would  prove  to  be  Elagabalus.24 

DENOMINATIONS 

Another  approach  is  to  look  at  the  spread  of  denominations  in  con- 
junction with  the  coins  of  other  members  of  the  imperial  family,  if  any. 
After  the  expansion  of  the  Greek  Imperials  in  the  late  second  and 
early  third  centuries,  it  was  usual  to  issue  a range  of  denominations, 

21  Aelius  Apollonius  the  elder:  Caracalla  and  Domna,  Kraft,  pi.  1,  3 and  7.  Aelius 
Apollonius  the  younger:  Elagabalus,  Kraft,  pi.  2,  13. 

22  Julia  Maesa  and  Aquilia  Severa,  specimens  in  Oxford;  Mionnet  3,  p.  216,  1388, 
and  Suppl.  6,  p.  363,  1815. 

23  Maesa  ( vA  122),  Paula  (JIG,  p.  76,  no.  9),  Elagabalus  (oA  6771  and  BMC  1); 
no  published  pieces  for  Septimius  and  family. 

24  See  Appendix,  1.2,  8,  10,  15,  21. 
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most  frequently  25,  30  and  35  mm  in  diameter,  but  also  larger  (40,  45 
and  even  50  mm)  and  smaller  (22,  20,  18  and  15  mm).  If  there  were 
several  members  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  moment,  they  would 
be  spread  across  the  denominations,  often  hierarchically,  with  the  augusti 
on  the  larger  and  the  royal  ladies  and  the  Caesar  on  the  smaller  denomi- 
nations. As  a consequence,  Caracalla  rarely  appears  on  the  smaller 
denominations  before  his  sole  reign,  because  his  mother,  younger  brother 
and  (briefly)  his  wife  were  all  available  to  fill  those  places;  Caracalla 
and  Septimius  usually  appear  on  the  30  mm  and  larger  pieces.  In 
his  sole  reign,  when  there  were  just  himself  and  Julia  Domna,  smaller 
denominations  with  his  portrait  are  much  more  common,  but  by  then 
his  features  are  distinctive.  Elagabalus’  wives,  cousin,  mother  and 
grandmother  were  not  shown  as  frequently  as  the  subordinate  members 
of  Caracalla’s  family  and,  in  Asia  at  least,  tended  to  be  given  only  the 
larger  denomination  coins  (usually  30  mm),  so  that  small  coins  (20  mm 
and  below)  for  Elagabalus  are  relatively  rather  more  common  than  for 
the  young  Caracalla. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  larger  denominations  may  also  be  identi- 
fiable as  Elagabalus  if  the  emperor  appears  on  the  whole  range  of  de- 
nominations, whether  these  are  grouped  by  magistrate’s  name  or  by 
similarity  of  style;  Caracalla  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  one  of 
his  relatives.  A good  example  of  this  is  Apamea  Phrygiae,  where  there 
has  been  confusion  over  the  attribution  of  coins  signed  by  the  gramma- 
teus  L.  Ma  . . . Sev  . . . ,25  In  fact  the  coins  must  belong  to  Elagabalus 
because  there  are  examples  of  the  full  spectrum  of  denominations 
35,  30,  25,  20  mm — all  with  similar  portraits,  and  there  are  no  pieces 
for  any  other  members  of  the  imperial  family.  Even  without  a mag- 
istrate’s name  it  is  possible  to  define  a group  by  style  and  treat  it  in 
the  same  way.  For  instance,  Palaiopolis  Pisidiae  has  coins  for  Septimius 
and  Caracalla  Caesar,  and  then  a group  of  portrait  pieces  which  have 
been  variously  attributed,  all  unsigned.  There  is  sufficient  similarity 
of  style  for  these  problematical  pieces  to  belong  together  and,  since 
they  cover  the  range — 35,  27,  20  mm — and  there  are  no  coins  for  em- 
presses or  Caesars,  to  be  attributed  safely  to  Elagabalus  (Plate  23,  6).M 

25  See  Appendix,  K.6. 

26  See  Appendix,  M.17. 
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Some  cities  did  not  issue  coins  on  a strictly  hierarchical  system  and 
produced  coins  of  the  same  denomination  for  more  than  one  member 
of  the  imperial  family,  sometimes  with  shared  reverse  dies.  At  Ariassus 
Pisidiae  obverses  of  Caracalla  are  linked  with  obverses  of  his  father, 
mother  and  brother  through  common  reverse  dies,  hence  allowing  no 
doubt  as  to  his  identity.27  Another  example  can  be  seen  at  Metropolis 
Ioniae,  where  Caracalla  and  Domna  share  a reverse  die.28  The  pheno- 
menon is  not  restricted  to  Caracalla  and  family:  Elagabalus  shares 
reverse  dies  with  his  relatives,  for  instance  at  Isinda  (Plate  23,  8).M 
Reverse  dies  with  an  undatable  legend  and  type  may  also  be  held  over 
from  reign  to  reign,  rarely  as  spectacularly  as  at  Codrula  in  Pisidia 
(where  the  same  reverse  dies  were  used  again  and  again  from  Commodus 
to  Gallienus),30  but  sometimes  between  Macrinus  and  Elagabalus  or 
between  Elagabalus  and  Severus  Alexander.  At  Sardis  a reverse  of 
Macrinus  is  used  again  with  an  obverse  of  Elagabalus,  hence  securely 
identified  (Plate  24,  ll).31  A reverse  of  Elagabalus  is  reused  with  an 
obverse  of  Barbia  Orbiana,  the  wife  of  Severus  Alexander,  at  Carallia 
Ciliciae,32  and  von  Aulock  was  able  to  attribute  an  ambiguous  ob- 
verse to  Elagabalus  at  Seleucia  Sidera  because  the  reverse  is  linked  with 
an  obverse  of  Severus  Alexander.33  It  is  possible  that  there  are  dies 
held  over  from  Caracalla’s  sole  reign  to  Elagabalus,  but  none  has  come  to 
my  attention  so  far.  There  would  have  to  be  some  obvious  dete- 
rioration of  the  die  for  this  to  be  a help  rather  than  a hindrance,  since 
it  could  otherwise  appear  to  be  a reverse  of  the  young  Caracalla  reused 
in  his  sole  reign. 


TYPES 

Reverse  types  may  provide  a clue  as  to  attribution,  though  there  is  a 
tendency  at  most  cities  to  repeat  the  same  standard  types  from  reign 

27  MSPis  1,  429  = 401  (Septimius),  430  = 406  (Domna),  438  = 466  (Geta). 

28  See  Appendix,  H.7. 

29  MSPis  1,  818-21  = 829-32  (Maesa). 

30  MSPis  1,  p.  33,  and  nos.  986  ff. 

31  Both  pieces  in  Boston. 

32  See  Appendix,  P.7. 

33  See  Appendix,  M.23. 
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to  reign.  There  are,  however,  a fair  number  of  types  peculiar  to  Cara- 
calla  which  are  found  quite  widely.  Obviously  any  scene  involving 
two  or  more  military  imperial  figures  is  likely  to  show  Caracalla  with 
his  father  and/or  brother.  A common  version  shows  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  togate,  as  joint  consuls  clasping  hands;34  Caracalla  also  clasps 
the  hand  of  his  father  and  co-augustus  in  the  company  of  Homonoia 
(e.g.  Nicea  Bithyniae,  vA  590).  Father  and  sons  may  be  depicted  together, 
seated  on  curule  chairs  or  riding  in  a quadriga.38  Septimius  is  sometimes 
recognizably  shown,  riding  in  a chariot  or  on  horseback  attacking  a 
kneeling  captive  (Plate  24,  9a).34  It  appears  that  this  type,  which  is 
very  common  for  all  the  members  of  Septimius’  family,  is  never  found 
for  Elagabalus.37  An  Adventus  type  with  the  emperor  on  horseback 
peaceably  saluting  or  being  saluted  is  found  for  Elagabalus,  but  the 
warlike  stance  was  not  appropriate.33  The  other  members  of  Caracalla’s 
family  occasionally  appear:  Julia  Domna  is  identified  as  IVLI  AUG 
MAT  CASTR.  on  coins  of  Cremna  Pisidiae  showing  her  carrying  her 
two  young  sons  ( BMC  7),  and  on  a reverse  of  Stratonicea  Cariae  her 
bust  appears  with  the  legend  IOV  AOM  C€B  (vA  2681).  Several 
reverses  of  Nicea  Bithyniae  show  Geta  with  identifying  legend  ( RG 
490-91).  Nicea  also  struck  a series  of  coins  commemorating  games 
called  the  Severeia  Philadelphia,  and  Tarsus  held  Severeia  Antoniniana .3# 

Types  particularly  associated  with  Elagabalus  are  less  common. 
References  to  the  cult  of  Sol  Elagabalus  are  relatively  unusual:  the 
sacred  stone  is  shown  on  its  car  on  a reverse  of  Hierapolis  Castabala 
(vA  5579),  and  Sardis  recorded  the  celebration  of  games  called  Elagabalia 


34  E.g.  Amaseia  in  Pontus,  oA  6708;  Hierapolis  Castabala,  vA  5578;  Cremna  in 
Pisidia,  MSPis  2,  1192. 

35  Apamea  Bithyniae,  RG  82;  Maeonia  Lydiae,  vA  3020. 

38  Tavium  Galatiac,  BMC  21-22;  Iasus  Cariae,  Kraft,  pi.  60,  20,  and  Laodicea 
Phrygiae,  Kraft,  pi.  81,  42,  with  identifying  legend:  AV  KA  CETT  CEOVHPOC  TIE. 

37  The  only  example  known  to  me  is  from  Hierapolis  Phrygiae  (ANS),  where  the 
type  is  reversed  from  its  usual  figure  riding  r.  and  probably  shows  Caracalla  rather 
than  Elagabalus  himself  (the  captive  wears  a Parthian  cap). 

38  E.g.  Mopsus  Ciliciae,  H.  von  Aulock,  “Die  MQnzprfigung  der  Kilikischen  Stadt 
Mopsos,”  AA  78  (1963),  no.  70. 

39  Nicea:  RG  485,  showing  Caracalla  and  Geta  beside  a table  bearing  a prize  crown, 
and  oA  7040,  with  emperor  in  quadriga.  Tarsus:  BMC,  p.  xciii. 
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on  its  coins  (Plate  24,  12).40  Helios  types  are  more  likely  to  belong  to 
Elagabalus  than  to  the  young  Caracalla,  though  one  does  find  Helios 
reverses  for  the  sole  reign  of  Caracalla.  In  places  which  did  not  have  a 
major  Athena  cult,  Athena/Minerva  types  are  marginally  more  fre- 
quently found  for  Elagabalus  than  for  Caracalla;  she  was  the  especial 
patron  of  Geta,  though  it  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  this  preference 
percolated  to  the  provinces.41  A piece  in  the  British  Museum  given  to 
Caracalla  in  the  Recueil  for  Cius  Bithyniae  (RG  65)  is  probably  Elaga- 
balus, as  the  BMC  maintains,  because  the  reverse  type  is  a head  of 
Athena  which  is  otherwise  found  only  for  Maesa  and  Paula  ( RG  82  and 
84).  One  might  suppose  that  types  showing  a single  figure  of  an  em- 
peror with  some  city  Tyche  or  with  the  statue  of  the  local  deity  must  be 
identified  as  Elagabalus,  as  the  sole  representative  of  imperial  power, 
but  in  fact  types  of  this  general  form  are  also  quite  common  for  Cara- 
calla, even  during  his  joint  reign  with  Septimius.42  Elagabalus’  relatives 
rarely  appear,  though  there  is  a reverse  of  Mytilene  with  the  bust  of 
Annia  Faustina  and  the  legend  ANNIA  AVPH  <DAVCT€INA  ( Wad - 
dington  1401). 


DATED  COINS 

Some  cities  regularly  or  intermittently  dated  their  coins,  though  this 
is  not  always  as  straightforward  as  it  might  appear,  if  the  base  date  of 
the  era  used  is  not  known.  Even  so,  there  may  be  a sufficient  spread  of 
recorded  dates  for  a rough  date  to  be  guessed  (e.g.  Commodus  with 
year  50  allows  one  to  suppose  that  coins  with  the  year  70  must  be  Cara- 
calla). Dated  coins  are  especially  common  in  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia, 
where  virtually  all  the  coins  of  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  are  dated; 
Cibyra  in  Phrygia,  Magydus  in  Pamphylia  and  several  cities  in  Cilicia 
also  have  dated  issues.43  A few  cities  marked  regnal  years  on  their 

40  Sardis:  Paris  1285  (prize  crown  on  inscribed  base). 

41  There  are  instances  of  both  Helios  and  Athena  at  Sardis,  where  there  are  three 
Helios  reverses  for  Elagabalus  ( vA  8259  is  the  only  published  example)  and  the  type 
Is  otherwise  never  used,  and  there  arc  Athena  reverses  only  for  Geta  (Berlin)  and 
Elagabalus  ( BMC  161  and  Paris  1261). 

42  E.g.  Smyrna,  Cop  1386-87. 

43  See  Appendix. 
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coins:  Alexandria  is  the  great  example,  but  Caesarea  and  Tyana  in 
Cappadocia  and  Isinda  in  Pisidia  (Plate  23,  8)  used  the  same  system.44 
There  can  be  no  confusion  between  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  because 
Elagabalus’  coins  bear  his  own  regnal  years  1 to  5;  Caracalla’s  coins  bear 
the  regnal  dates  of  Septimius.  Caracalla  did  not  become  Caesar  until 
Septimius’  year  6,  and  the  numbering  of  his  regnal  year  did  not  recom- 
mence when  he  became  sole  Augustus. 


COUNTERMARKS 

Dates  occasionally  occur  as  countermarks,  though  I am  not  aware  of 
any  prior  to  218  which  would  separate  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus;  the 
most  useful  countermarks  are  those  with  identifiable  portraits  of  Sep- 
timius and  family,  which  must  have  been  applied  before  212.  On  coins 
of  Apollonis  Lydiae  there  is  a countermark  with  the  head  of  Septimius 
(Paris  61,  BMC  22),  and  there  are  several  examples  of  “head  of  Cara- 
calla” or  even  “Geta”  (more  likely  the  mature  Caracalla)  on  coins  of 
Hadrianotherae  ( BMC  7),  Pergamum  (Oxford),  Alabanda  ( McClean 
8442);  Smyrna  used  countermarks  with  heads  of  Septimius,  Domna 
and  Elagabalus  and  with  the  legend  CM  VP,  but  these  appear  to 
be  applied  only  to  very  worn  flans.45  Other  less  obviously  datable 
countermarks  may  be  helpful  if  they  are  known  to  have  been  applied 
for  a limited  period  prior  to  218.  It  seems  that  the  countermarks  of 
Athena  and  ©COV  were  used  only  on  the  coins  of  Septimius  and  family 
at  Stratonicea  Cariae,  as  is  the  Nike  on  coins  of  Nicea  Bithyniae.44 
Some  time  before  the  reign  of  Elagabalus  the  city  of  Timbriada  in 
Pisidia  countermarked  its  own  coins  with  Tl;  the  same  countermark 
was  applied  to  pieces  of  Prostanna,  Tityassus  and  Verbe  which  can 
safely  be  taken  to  be  coins  of  Caracalla.47 


44  See  Appendix. 

45  There  are  several  examples  in  Munich. 

44  See  BMC  for  several  examples  of  the  countermarks  at  Stratonicea  and  RG 
for  those  at  Nicea. 

47  See  MSPis  1 and  2 for  several  examples  at  these  cities. 
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CITY  TITLE 

A rather  more  common  phenomenon  and  perhaps  the  most  helpful 
separator  of  the  two  emperors  is  the  city  title,  in  particular  the  neo- 
corate. The  neocorate  refers  to  the  possession  of  a temple  of  the  imperial 
cult  in  the  city,  but  on  behalf  of  the  province.  It  was  highly  sought- 
after  honor,  even  after  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  whereby  there  could 
be  only  one  provincial  temple  per  emperor,  and  cities  which  had  the 
title  were  usually  keen  to  display  the  fact.  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus 
both  bestowed  additional  honors  on  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
makes  the  coins  of  the  two  emperors  much  easier  to  identify.  The 
changes  are  set  out  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

City  Titles:  Neocorates 


City 

Joint  Reign, 
Septimius  and  Caracalla 

Sole  Reign 
Caracalla 

Elagabalus 

Ephesus 

B 

r 

A 

Smyrna 

B 

r 

r 

Pergamum 

B 

r 

r 

Philadelphia 

- 

A 

A 

Miletus 

(-) 

(-) 

B 

Cyzicus 

A 

B 

A? 

Laodicea 

A 

A 

Nicomedia 

B 

B 

r 

Sardis 

B 

B 

B/r 

Hicrapolis 

- 

- 

A 

Tralles 

— 

A 

A 

Ephesus  is  the  most  obliging:  the  city  was  already  twice  neocorate 
during  Caracalla’s  joint  reign  with  Septimius,  a third  neocorate  was 
granted  probably  ca.  211-12  for  Caracalla  and  Geta,  though  it  was 
diverted  to  Artemis  by  Caracalla  after  Geta’s  murder.48  Elagabalus 
granted  a fourth  neocorate,  so  that  there  is  a neat  division:  B = young 

48  The  bibliography  on  Ihe  neocorates  of  Ephesus  is  most  easily  found  in  Louis 
Robert’s  article  elucidating  the  third  neocorate  in  Rev  Phil  1967. 
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Caracalla  to  211,  T = sole  reign  of  Caracalla  and  A = Elagabalus. 
This  is  particularly  valuable  because  there  are  never  any  magistrates’ 
names  on  the  coins  of  Ephesus. 

Smyrna  was  also  twice  neocorate  during  the  joint  reign  of  Septimius 
and  Caracalla  (the  titles  had  been  granted  for  temples  of  Tiberius  and 
Hadrian),  though  for  some  reason  the  city  did  not  include  this  title 
in  its  coin  legends.  A third  neocorate  must  have  been  granted  during 
the  sole  reign  of  Caracalla,  since  coins  of  two  out  of  four  of  the  sole- 
reign  magistrates  occur  with  the  legend  TPIC  / 1“  NEQKOPQN.49 
There  was  no  additional  title  for  Elagabalus,  so  any  ambiguous  youth- 
ful portraits  with  the  legend  rNEQKOPQN  must  be  Elagabalus  and 
those  without  the  neocorate  title  must  be  Caracalla. 

Pergamum  was  given  a third  neocorate  by  Caracalla  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  the  city  in  214 — there  is  a magnificent  series  of  commem- 
orative coins  showing  the  emperor  being  received  in  front  of  major 
public  buildings  in  the  city.80  Again,  there  was  no  temple  granted  for 
Elagabalus,  so  B NEQKOPQN  accompanies  young  Caracalla  and 
T NEQKOPQN  accompanies  Elagabalus. 

Philadelphia  was  given  its  one  and  only  neocorate  in  212  ( IGR  IV. 
1619),  so  all  the  coins  with  the  legend  <DI AAAEA<b€QN  NEQKOPQN 
belong  to  the  mature  Caracalla  or  Elagabalus. 

Milelus  seems  to  have  acquired  a neocorate  for  Elagabalus,  which 
was  counted  as  the  second.  The  first  was  presumably  for  Caligula, 
though  it  is  not  normally  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  the  second  and 
early  third  centuries;  the  second  title  was  lost  with  the  damnalio  of 
Elagabalus.  Unfortunately  the  absence  of  the  second  (or  any)  neoco- 
rate from  the  legend  cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  Caracalla  because 
there  seem  to  be  coins  of  the  reign  of  Elagabalus  without  the  title.81 

49  Apollonius  and  Geminus  without  ncocorates  ( Cop  1426  and  1428),  Charidemus 
and  Cretarius  with  three  ( HMC  403-4,  405  ff.). 

80  Sec,  for  example,  IiMC  324-26. 

81  For  the  neocorates,  sec  L.  Robert,  “Le  culle  de  Caligula  ft  Milet  et  la  pro- 
vince d’Asie,”  Ilellenica  7 (1949),  pp.  206-38.  Coins  with  the  neocorates:  Paris 
1912  (Elagabalus),  Waddington  1877  (Soaemias),  Sardis  (T.  V.  Buttrey  et  al,  Sardis, 
mono.  7:  Greek,  Roman  and  Islamic  Coins  from  Sardis  [Cambridge,  Mass,  1981]), 
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Cyzicus  is  another  problematical  case.  The  first  neocorate  was  cer- 
tainly for  Hadrian,  and  a second  is  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  the  mature 
Caracalla  in  conjunction  with  a reverse  type  showing  (presumably) 
the  two  temples  of  the  imperial  cult.  However,  the  coins  of  Macrinus 
revert  to  NEQKOPQN  without  a number,  those  of  Severus  Alexander 
again  read  AIC  NEQKOPQN,  after  which  there  is  a return  to  the 
simple  NEQKOPON  until  Gallienus  (again  AIC).  Consequently  the 
neocorate  is  not  a reliable  separator  of  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  in 
this  instance.6* 

Laodicea  had  a somewhat  checkered  career.  The  original  neocorate 
was  given  for  Commodus  but  suppressed  after  his  death;  the  title 
was  again  bestowed  by  Caracalla  (by  211/12,  if  the  date  + F1H  = 88 
has  been  read  correctly  on  coins  which  refer  to  the  title),  so  that  coins 
with  the  title  and  an  ambiguous  youthful  portrait  must  be  Elagaba- 
lus.53 

Nicomedia,  like  Ephesus,  was  granted  an  additional  neocorate  while 
Elagabalus  was  wintering  in  the  city  on  his  way  from  Syria  to  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  This  was  its  third  neocorate,  so  coins  with 
B are  Caracalla  (joint  and  sole  reign)  and  with  T are  Elagabalus. 

Sardis  is  more  complicated  because  it  too  was  given  a third  neocorate 
by  Elagabalus  while  he  was  wintering  in  Nicomedia,  but  after  the  city 
had  struck  coins  with  the  head  of  Elagabalus  and  the  legend  B N EQ- 
KOPQN.  This  has  caused  some  confusion  in  catalogues  and  col- 
lections: even  Barclay  Head,  in  the  introduction  to  BMCLydia  (p.  cvii), 
says  “From  the  time  of  Elagabalus  Sardes  calls  itself  on  its  coins  in- 
discriminately dig  or  rgig  veojxogog.”  He  then  goes  on  to  speculate 
about  the  nature  of  the  neocorate,  which  he  assumes  was  not  imperial; 
in  fact  the  situation  was  perfectly  regular  and  the  third  neocorate  was 


no.  106  (Maesa).  Coins  without  the  neocorate:  Kraft,  pi.  13,  30,  Waddinglon  1875 
(Elagabalus),  Oxford  (Maesa),  Waddinglon  1876  (S.  Alex.  Caesar). 

52  See  T.  Reinach,  “Sur  l'dpoque  et  le  nombre  des  neocorats  de  Cyzique,”  RN 
1890,  pp.  244-52,  largely  concerned  with  sorting  out  some  fanciful  nineteenth-century 
notions.  Reinach  does  not  discuss  the  variable  neocorates  after  Caracalla. 

53  See  Laodicie  du  Lycos — Le  Nymphte,  ed.  Jean  des  Gagniers  et  al.  (Quebec/Paris, 
1969),  pp.  281  ff.  (Louis  Robert  on  the  inscriptions  from  the  site). 
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simply  dropped  after  Elagabalus’  damnalio.  Fortunately  most  of  the 
Sardis  issues  are  signed  by  magistrates,  which  allows  them  to  be  grouped 
neatly:  Vettenianus,  Fronto  and  Admetus  signed  issues  of  the  young 
Caracalla,  Mithres  and  Rufus  signed  issues  of  the  sole  reign,  and  Clau- 
dianus  signed  the  first  issue  for  Elagabalus,  all  with  B NEQKOPQN. 
In  221/2  there  was  another  issue,  signed  by  the  archon  Hermophilus 
and  claiming  the  third  neocorate,  which  can  therefore  be  given  un- 
ambiguously to  Elagabalus.  Some  of  the  smaller  pieces  may  be  muddled 
because  there  are  coins  of  both  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  with  no 
magistrate’s  name  and  with  B NEQKOPQN,  but  they  can  be  distin- 
guished by  portrait  and  reverse  type.84 

Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  has  also  been  a source  of  some  confusion. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  neocorate  title  was  given  by  Caracalla 
when  he  was  visiting  his  old  tutor  in  the  city  on  his  journey  across 
Asia  Minor  in  214/15,  and  hence  coins  with  the  title  are  given  to  both 
Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  in  all  the  catalogues.56  In  fact,  as  von  Papen 
pointed  out  long  ago,56  the  neocorate  was  for  Elagabalus;  a vast  issue 
was  struck  for  Elagabalus,  plus  two  of  his  wives,  and  for  Severus  Alex- 
ander Caesar,  perhaps  in  celebration  of  the  new  honor.  As  elsewhere, 
the  title  was  lost  after  the  emperor’s  death. 

Tralles  was  yet  another  recipient  of  a neocorate  during  Caracalla’s 
sole  reign,  so  that  coins  with  youthful  portrait  and  the  title  belong  to 
Elagabalus.  The  title  was  omitted  on  some  of  the  smallest  pieces 
(less  than  20  mm  diameter)  of  Maesa,  Severus  Alexander  Caesar  and 
(to  judge  by  portrait)  Elagabalus,  but  this  affects  only  the  most  in- 
significant coins.67 

There  are  doubtless  similar  devices  for  dating  coins  in  other  parts  of 
the  Roman  world,  using  official  or  local  titles.  An  example  is  the  in- 

54  See  Appendix,  J.26. 

65  See  L.  Weber,  “Zur  Munzprdgung  des  phrygischen  Hierapolis,”  Xagnei;  (1911), 
pp.  480-90,  and  “The  coins  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,”  XC  1913,  pp.  1-30,  and  133-61, 
the  standard  reference  cited  in  subsequent  catalogues. 

66  “Die  Spiele  von  Hierapolis,”  ZfX  26  (1908),  pp.  161-82.  I hope  to  rehabilitate 
von  Papen  and  set  out  the  neocorate  issues  in  a forthcoming  XC. 

57  See  K.  Buresch,  “Zur  lydischen  Epigraphik  und  Geographic,"  AM  (1894), 
pp.  109-10,  113-15.  CIG  2926  gives  Tralles  its  full  panoply  of  titles. 
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elusion  of  the  letters  A M K on  coins  of  Anazarbus  and  Tarsus  from 
Caracalla’s  sole  reign  onwards,  the  letters  standing  for  the  self-adopted 
title  of  nQwrrjQ  Meylazrjz  KaAAiozrjz.66 


DIE  LINKAGE 

The  fact  that  the  coins  of  these  important  cities  in  the  province  of 
Asia  can  be  attributed  reasonably  securely  to  the  right  emperor  can 
have  wider  implications,  because  of  the  network  of  die  linkage  in  Asia 
Minor  in  this  period.59  Dies  which  cannot  be  identified  on  their  own  may 
be  linked  through  a common  obverse  to  datable  reverses  of  another 
city.  An  otherwise  ambiguous  piece  of  Myrina  ( vA  7707)  can  be  identified 
as  Elagabalus  because  the  same  obverse  was  used  for  Smyrna  and 
Temnus  with  reverses  that  clearly  belong  to  the  reign  of  Elagabalus.60 
Similarly,  we  can  say  with  total  assurance  that  a coin  of  Amblada  ( vA 
4903)  must  be  Caracalla  because  it  shares  an  obverse  die  with  a group 
of  Lydian  and  Ionian  cities,  all  obviously  Caracalla  (Plate  24,  9).61 
There  are  dozens  of  similar  examples,  as  can  be  seen  from  Kraft’s 
plates. 

The  “workshops”  identified  by  Kraft  did  not  serve  completely  static 
groups  of  cities,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  identify  which  emperor  is 
involved  from  the  composition  of  a group  at  a particular  moment. 
After  about  211-12  separate  workshops  seem  to  have  been  operating 
for  the  hinterlands  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis  and  Pergamum,  so 
that  it  is  only  prior  to  that  date  that  any  two  of  these  major  cities 
would  have  shared  an  obverse  die,  i.e.  only  for  the  young  Caracalla  and 
never  for  Elagabalus.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  example  cited  at  the 

58  See  Appendix,  P.4  and  P.22. 

59  For  the  only  substantial  discussion  to  date,  see  Kraft  (above,  n.  18).  Obverse 
dies  were  shared,  sometimes  by  as  many  as  six  or  eight  cities,  and  coins  appear  to 
have  been  produced  at  a small  number  of  ateliers  which  served  the  majority  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  third  century. 

80  Temnus  is  the  decisive  link  because  the  magistrate  Uerodcs  signed  a reverse 
of  Maesa  ( BMC  33)  as  well  as  vA  1678  (Elagabalus);  see  Kraft,  pi.  2,  13  a-c. 

61  Sec  Kraft,  pi.  70,  59.  The  clues  are  that  both  Ephesus  and  Sardis  are  only 
twice  neocorate,  and  the  magistrate  for  the  Daldis  piece  (Metrodorus)  also  signed 
dies  for  Septimius  (u A 2934). 
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end  of  the  last  paragraph:  Sardis  and  Ephesus  would  only  be  found 
sharing  an  obverse  die  before  211,  and  belonged  to  independent  groups 
by  the  reign  of  Elagabalus.  Amblada  in  Pisidia,  as  might  be  expected, 
usually  drew  its  dies  from  a neighboring  workshop  and  used  Ionian 
dies  only  in  the  early  years  of  the  third  century.**  Another  example 
of  changing  group  membership  can  be  seen  in  Kraft,  pi.  75,  9.  Here 
a single  obverse  die  served  Philadelphia,  Attuda,  Tabae,  Trapezopolis, 
Eriza  and  Cibyra;  in  fact  there  are  all  kinds  of  clues  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  emperor  (magistrates’  names,  reverse  type,  date),  but  if  these 
were  ignored  it  would  still  be  possible  to  assign  the  group  to  Caracalla 
because  of  the  inclusion  of  Philadelphia  in  the  network  of  die  linkage. 
Although  Philadelphia  lay  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Lydia  close  to 
Phrygia,  the  city  drew  dies  from  a workshop  serving  Phrygia  and 
Caria  only  the  in  first  decade  of  the  third  century;  by  the  sole  reign  of 
Caracalla  the  city  had  switched  to  Kraft’s  “Sardis”  workshop  (Kraft, 
pi.  29),  which  also  supplied  dies  for  Elagabalus  (Kraft,  pi.  30).  How- 
ever, I suspect  that  clues  from  workshop  membership  are  only  helpful 
to  the  cognoscenti  who  have  learned  to  find  their  way  round  Kraft’s 
plates,  in  which  case  they  have  probably  devised  their  own  methods 
of  recognizing  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus. 

STYLE 

Even  where  there  are  no  die  links,  stylistic  similarities  may  be  use- 
ful, and  it  may  be  possible  to  pin  down  a piece  because  of  a distinctive 
engraver  whose  output  includes  a datable  piece  for  another  city.  There 
may  be  features  of  an  unidentified  portrait  which  tie  in  with  similar 
pieces  elsewhere:  the  way  that  the  ribbons  of  the  wreath  fall  to  the 
shoulders,  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  of  the  bust,  the  run  of  the 
legend — whether  it  completely  encircles  the  bust,  or  starts  very  low 
on  the  left-hand  side,  or  splits  words  like  AN/TQNEINOC — the  use 
of  a frontal-view  model  ....  In  the  case  of  Samos,  for  instance,  there 
are  very  few  actual  die  links  with  other  cities  for  Caracalla  or  Elagaba- 

62  See  MSPis  1 and  A.  Johnston,  “The  Intermittent  Imperials:  The  Coinages 
of  Lycia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pisidia,”  review-article,  NC  1980,  p.  206,  for  additional 
links  with  Ionia. 
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lus,  but  some  of  the  dies  resemble  those  of  Ephesus  so  closely  that  they 
must  have  been  cut  by  the  same  engraver  and  hence  can  be  given,  via 
the  Ephesian  pieces,  to  the  appropriate  emperor  with  certainty.®3 

An  obvious  example  of  an  extremely  distinctive  engraver  whose  dies 
were  used  at  several  cities,  though  there  are  apparently  no  links,  can 
be  seen  at  Cibyra  (vA  3742),  Isinda  (vA  8595),  Olbasa  (vA  5126),  and 
Palaiopolis  ( MSPis  1,  1 100-1 107)  (Plate  23,  6-7).  The  coins  of  the  first 
two  are  dated  by  era  or  regnal  year,  which  makes  the  identification 
of  Elagabalus  certain.  It  may  be  worthwhile  pursuing  a distinctive 
engraver  into  adjacent  reigns:  if  there  are  strong  similarities  to  coins 
of  Macrinus  or  Severus  Alexander,  the  chances  are  that  the  questionable 
pieces  belong  to  Elagabalus.  The  Cibyra/ Isinda  engraver  began  with 
dies  for  Macrinus  and  Diadumenian  and  worked  in  his  idiosyncratic 
style  until  at  least  225.*®  A more  typical,  and  less  dramatic,  example 
is  to  be  seen  at  Smyrna  ( vA  2224-25),  where  the  same  engraver  clearly 
cut  the  obverse  dies  for  both  Elagabalus  and  Severus  Alexander.  The 
same  technique  applies  to  other  contemporary  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  especially  Julia  Domna  and  Geta.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  portraits  of  Caracalla  and  Geta  at  Creteia-Flaviopolis  (vA  523  and 
524),  which  clearly  come  from  the  same  hand.  At  Prusias  at  Hypium 
the  style  of  vA  7162-63  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Plautilla  piece, 
vA  7164,  and  consequently  the  portrait  must  be  Caracalla.  Similarly 
a single  engraver  with  an  easily  recognizable  style  cut  obverses  for  all 
the  members  of  Septimius’  family  at  Prostanna;  von  Aulock  gives 
MSPis  2,  1802  = 1807  to  Elagabalus,  though  with  some  misgivings, 
whereas  it  should  belong  with  the  other  pieces  of  the  same  style  under 
Caracalla  (Plate  24,  10).65 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

One  can  rarely  tell  much  from  fabric  in  the  Greek  Imperial  coinages, 
many  of  which  must  have  been  struck  on  reused  flans,  but  there  may 
be  some  characteristic  variety  of  flan,  or  pieces  struck  for  a while  with 

63  Sec  Appendix,  H.  13. 

34  Kraft  (p.  81)  identifies  him  with  the  “Cibyra”  workshop. 

®5  See  Appendix,  M.  21. 
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very  high  relief,  which  could  provide  a clue  as  to  attribution.  Die 
positions  are  very  rarely  recorded  for  the  Imperials,  but  from  the  ma- 
terial that  I have  been  able  to  gather  it  appears  that  there  are  often 
consistent  patterns  within  reigns,  and  the  patterns  may  change  between 
reigns.  Happily  one  is  rarely  reduced  to  such  desperate  measures  as 
the  sole  criterion  for  identification,  though  these  considerations  might 
provide  additional  confirmation  of  an  identification. 

The  confusion  between  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  presumably  because  the  notion  of  their  inseparability 
has  been  too  easily  accepted.  In  fact,  very  few  coins  should  elude  iden- 
tification after  consideration  of  the  numerous  criteria  set  forth  here; 
if  uncertainty  still  remains,  it  should  be  clearly  stated.  Various  plans 
are  under  way  for  tackling  the  complexity  of  the  Greek  Imperials  by 
means  of  computerized  catalogues,  so  that  it  is  imperative  to  put  the 
material  into  good  order  now,  before  the  errors  of  the  past  are  multiplied 
and  fossilized  in  computer  memories.  My  concern  is  not  simply  for 
order,  per  se.  The  reign  of  Septimius  is  the  period  of  the  greatest  ex- 
pansion of  the  local  issues  in  Asia  Minor,  with  regard  both  to  the  number 
of  cities  striking  and  to  the  variety  of  types  and  denominations  struck. 
Our  understanding  of  the  whole  phenomenon  of  the  Greek  Imperials 
must  be  affected  by  our  understanding  of  this  crucial  period,  but  we 
cannot  hope  to  make  any  real  progress  as  long  as  a substantial  part 
of  the  evidence  is  misattributed  or  left  with  an  uncertain  identification. 


APPENDIX:  CARACALLA  AND  ELAGABALUS  IN  ASIA  MINOR 

The  Appendix  is  intended  (a)  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  coins 
of  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  and  (b)  to  correct  errors  in  published  cata- 
logues (mainly  BMC  and  SNG;  earlier  catalogues  such  as  Mionnet 
have  been  ignored  because  of  the  impossibility  of  checking  many  of 
the  pieces  mentioned).  If  there  is  no  remark  to  the  contrary,  the  in- 
formation in  the  published  catalogues  seems  reliable;  I have  not  at- 
tempted to  seek  out  errors  listed  under  any  emperors  besides  Caracalla 
and  Elagabalus.  All  the  cities  which  appear  to  have  struck  coins  for 
Caracalla  and/or  Elagabalus,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  published 
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material,  have  been  listed;  for  Lydia,  and  to  a lesser  extent  Ionia  and 
Phrygia,  I have  supplemented  this  information  with  my  own  notes  from 
visits  to  the  cabinets  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Munich,  Winterthur,  Paris, 
Oxford,  Boston  and  New  York.  There  are  over  200  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
striking  for  Caracalla,  Elagabalus  or  both  and  coverage  elsewhere  is 
inevitably  uneven;  from  my  experience  with  the  coins  of  Sardis,  I would 
expect  that  only  a third  or  a half  of  the  surviving  types  are  represented 
in  published  collections.  The  list  should  provide  a starting  point.68  Where 
coins  are  known  for  other  members  of  the  appropriate  family,  but  not  for 
Caracalla  or  Elagabalus,  I have  included  the  information  and  marked 
the  city  as  perhaps  striking  for  C.  or  E.  (indicated  by  brackets,  [C.] 
and  [E.]),  since  there  is  a good  chance  that  coins  exist  but  have  not 
yet  been  published.  Where  possible,  the  simplest  method  of  identifica- 
tion is  specified  (magistrates’  names,  titles,  die  links);  reasons  for  the 
attributions  of  potentially  ambiguous  pieces  are  also  given  in  many 
cases.  In  three  or  four  instances,  where  there  has  been  much  confusion, 
it  seemed  worthwhile  to  list  all  the  known  dies  with  my  proposed  iden- 
tification. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

C.,  Caracalla;  E.  Elagabalus;  = denotes  “same  die  as”; 

err.,  erroneously;  corr.,  correctly;  denotes  “correct  to.” 


A.  Pontus 

Most  issues  dated,  hence  no  problems  in  identification. 

B.  Paphlagonia 


Most  issues  dated. 

66  Since  this  appendix  was  compiled  the  index  to  vA  has  appeared,  which  also 
lists  cities  striking  for  C.  and  E.,  including  unpublished  collections.  The  index  incor- 
porates many  errors  carried  over  from  old  inventories,  as  I found  when  checking  it 
in  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  should  be  used  with  caution;  I have  not  been  able 
to  check  the  smaller  European  or  the  American  collections  for  pieces  alleged  in  the 
index.  Discrepancies  between  my  list  and  the  index  have  not  been  individually  noted: 
corrections  arc  implicit  for  the  major  collections  which  I have  seen. 
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C.  Bithynia 

All  issues  undated.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  catalogues. 

1.  Apamea: 

C.  and  E.  McClean  7446  (err.  E.)  = M.  Aurelius  ( RG  52). 

2.  Bithynium: 

C.  (a)  30  mm  AV  K M AV|ANTQNINO|C  ( vA  302,  304,  RG 
44-15); 

(b)  27  mm  AVT  K M AVP|ANTQNINOC  (t>A  310,  RG 

41-43); 

(c)  27  mm  AVT  K M AVPHA|lOC  ANTQNINOC  (vA  303, 

RG  47,  BMC  10); 

(d)  23  mm  ...  ANTQNINOC  AVT  (RG  46°). 

E.  (a)  30  mm  M | AVPH  A|NTQNINOC  AVT,  bust  1.,  with 
shield  and  spear  (vA  315-16,  318-19); 

(b)  30  mm  M AV|PH  ANT|QNINOC  AVTOV,  similar  (vA 

317); 

(c)  27  mm  M AVPH  ANTQNINOC  AVTOV,  frontal  view 

(RG  52-56,  58;  Weber  4840,  E.  in  heading,  C.  in 
text  I); 

(d)  25  mm  M AVPH  ANTQN|  INOC  AVTOV  (vA  301,  306- 

9,  all  err.  C.;  vA  320); 

(e)  25  mm  M AVPH  ANTQNINOC  AVTOV,  bust  1.,  with 

sceptre  over  shoulder,  r.  hand  raised  (vA  305, 
err.  C.;  vA  321,  C.  or  E.  ?;  RG  40,  err.  C.); 

(f)  23  mm  M AVP  ANTjQNINOC  AVT,  head  laur.  (RG 

39,  err.  C.;  RG  57;  Cop.  341,  err.  C.;  BMC  13); 

(g)  18  mm  M AVP  ANT|QNINOC  AV  (vA  6927,  err.  C.). 
Several  issues  for  Paula  and  Maesa. 

2a.  Caesarea  Germanica: 

C.  and  E. 

3.  Calchedon: 

C.  and  E.  Excellent  portraits,  all  specimens  correct  in  RG,  etc. 
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4.  Cius: 

C.  and  E.  RG  78  (err.  E.)  = C.  Caesar  ( RG  63);  RG  79  (err.  E.), 
prob.  C.  (cf.  Geta,  RG  73);  RG  65  (err.  C.)  = BMC  42  (corr.  E.,  cf. 
Maesa,  RG  84). 

Athena  reverse  types  prob.  limited  to  E.  and  family. 

5.  Creteia-Flaviopolis: 

C.  and  E.,  all  specimens  correct  in  RG,  etc. 

6.  Heracleia  Pontica: 

C.  and  ?E.  RG  notes  “II  est  possible  qu’un  certain  nombre  des 
pieces  classees  k Caracalla  avec  l’effigie  imberbe,  soient  d’Elaga- 
bale,”  though  none  illustrated  in  RG  appears  to  be  E.  Issues  for 
Maesa  and  Paula,  so  E.  probable;  vA  384  could  be  E. 

7.  Juliopolis: 

C.  and  E.  Note  that  RG  25  (ascribed  to  C.  at  Juliopolis)  is  actually 
Hierapolis  Phrygiae  and  E.  (see  Kraft,  pi.  116,  24). 

8.  Nicea: 

C.  and  E.  Some  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  C.  with  obv.  legend 
M AVP  ANTON INOC  may  belong  to  E.,  e.g.  RG  475. 

9.  Nicomedia: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  neocorates  (see  p.  115).  RG  244  (err.  C., 
only  specimen  without  A 1C  NEQKOPQN)  = Commodus  (?/?G 
153  obv.). 

10.  Prusa  ad  Olympum: 

C.  and  E.  RG  96,  98,  105  prob.  E.;  vA  7154  perhaps  C.  Omission 
of  AVT  KAI  may  indicate  E. 

11.  Prusias  ad  Hypium: 

C.  and  E.  vA  7162-63  corr.  C.,  cf.  Plautilla,  vA  7164. 

12.  Tium: 

C.  and  E.  Die  links  with  Bithynium,  same  corrections  apply  as 
that  city  — M AVP  ANTON INOC  always  indicates  E. 

D.  Mysia 

Larger  denominations  signed  by  magistrates  at  all  cities  except 
Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum,  Lampsacus  and  Parium.  References  to  von 
Fritze,  Die  Anlike  Miinzen  Mysiens  (Berlin,  1913). 
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1.  Adramyleum: 

C.  and  E.  Von  Fritze  corrects  BMC  19  (err.  C.). 

2.  Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum: 

C.  and  E.  Von  Fritze  corrects  attributions  to  Apollonia  Cariae. 

3.  Allaea: 

C.  and  E. 

4.  Cyzicus: 

C.  and  ?E.  Neocorates  confusing  (see  p.  115)  and  puzzling  pieces 
unsigned.  Issues  for  Macrinus  and  for  young  S.  Alex.,  so  E.  not 
impossible,  but  vA  1280  (E.)  = Cop  130  (E.)  = BMC  254  (C., 
probably  corr.). 

5.  Hadriania: 

C.  and  E. 

6.  Hadrianoi: 

C. 

7.  Hadrianolherae: 

C.  Gap  in  issues  until  Philip. 

8.  Lampsacus: 

C.  and  ?E.  Kraft,  pi.  42,  24,  perhaps  not  Lampsacus,  though  cer- 
tainly E. 

9.  Milelopolis: 

C.  and  E.  Magistrates:  Sotericus  (C.),  Philippus  (E.). 

10.  Parium: 

C.  and  ?E. 

11.  Pergamum: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  neocorates  (see  p.  114)  and  magistrates. 

12.  Perperene: 

C.  and  E. 

13.  Pitane: 

[C.]  and  [E.].  Issues  for  Septimius  and  Geta,  and  for  Aquilia  Severa, 
but  none  published  for  C.  or  E. 

14.  Poimanenon: 

C.  Caesar. 
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E.  Troas 


1.  Abydus: 

C.  Cop  61  (“C.  or  E.”)  = C.  (cf.  Kraft,  pi.  57,  45).  Magistrates. 

2.  Alexandria  Troas: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  reverse  legends:  COL  AVG  TROAD  = 
young  and  early  mature  C.,  COL  ALEX  AVG  = mature  C.  and  E. 
McClean  7773,  BMC  81,  108  (err.  C.);  Cop  148-54  (err.  E.). 

3.  Anlandrus: 

Uncertain.  Cop  222  listed  as  C.  but  ?M.  Aurelius  as  Ramus  cat. 
Issues  for  Septimius  and  J.  Paula. 

4.  Dardanus: 

C.  only,  no  issues  after  209  until  S.  Alex. 

5.  Gargara: 

C.  (Kraft,  pi.  66,  21  b = Adramyteum).  Magistrates. 

6.  Ilium: 

Cop  432-36  (err.  E.),  BMC  85  (C.)  = Cop  434  (err.  E).  Waddinglon 
1183  (“MAMIA  MAICA”)  is  garbled  and  belongs  with  S.  Alex. 
Augustus. 

7.  Pionia: 

[C.]  Coins  for  Septimius,  Domna  and  Geta. 

8.  Scepsis: 

C. 


F.  Aeolis 

Larger  denominations  signed  by  magistrates  at  all  cities. 

1.  Aegae: 

C.  Waddinglon  1268  (err.  E.)  = BMC  27  (corr.  C.). 

2.  Cyme: 

C.,  sole  reign,  and  E.  Coins  for  Annia  Faustina  and  S.  Alex.  Caesar. 

3.  Elaea: 

C.  Coins  for  Maesa  only  with  S.  Alex.  Augustus. 
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4.  Myrina: 

C.  and  E.  C.  (Kraft,  pi.  40,  7);  E.  (Kraft,  pi.  2,  13). 

5.  Temnus: 

[C.]  and  E.  Coins  for  Geta  (Kraft,  pi.  74,  3).  E.  (Kraft,  pi.  2,  13). 

G.  Lesbos 

Larger  denominations  signed  by  magistrates  at  all  cities. 

1.  Melhymna: 

C. 

2.  Mylilene: 

C.  and  E.  BMC  219  confirmed  as  E.  because  obv.  link  with  rev. 
type  of  Annia  Faustina  (BM). 

3.  Pordosilene: 

C. 


H.  Ionia 

Larger  denominations  signed  by  magistrates  at  all  cities  except 
Ephesus,  Metropolis  and  Samos.  All  cities  served  by  “Ephesus” 
or  “Smyrna”  workshop  after  ca.  211. 

1.  Clazomenae: 

C. 

2.  Colophon: 

C.  and  E.  Milne  197  (err.  C.;  magistrate,  Apollodotus)  = E. 

3.  Ephesus: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  neocorates  (see  pp.  113-14).  Note  vA  1898 
reads  A 1C  not  TP  1C.  Several  of  the  larger  denomination  reverses 
without  neocorate  and  with  legends  IEPA  ATTHMH  or  TIPQTQN 
AC  I AC,  but  obv.  dies  also  used  with  neocorate  reverses  which 
permits  certain  attribution  (C.  and  E.).  Smallest  denominations 
also  lack  neocorate,  but  all  for  C.’s  sole  reign  (bearded  portrait)  or 
E.  (corr.  in  Cop.).  Large  issue  for  E.  with  all  his  wives,  mother  and 
cousin. 
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4.  Erythrae: 

[C.]  and  E.  Issues  for  Septimius,  Domna  and  Geta  but  no  published 
C.  E.  (Kraft,  pi.  2,  14;  same  magistrate  for  Maesa  and  Paula). 

5.  Lebedus: 

C.  and  E.  BMC  19  (err.  M.  Aurelius)  = E.  (Kraft,  pi.  13,  33). 

6.  Magnesia: 

C.  and  E.  See  S.  Schultz,  Die  Miinzpragung  von  Magnesia  am 
Mdander  in  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit  (Berlin,  1975),  for  a corpus; 
almost  all  the  coins  of  E.  are  attributed  to  C.  Some  of  the  attribu- 
tions are  difficult  to  check  because  the  text  is  misaligned  in  places 
and  the  plates  do  not  always  correspond  to  the  numbering  of  the 
text.  References  here  to  Schultz’s  Caracalla  obv.  die  numbers 
Vl-20),  unless  noted  as  E.  in  her  catalogue  (E.Vl-4). 

C.  joint  reign,  (corr.  C.  in  Schultz). 

VI.  Magistrate  Onesimus  also  for  Septimius,  Schultz  142; 
V2.  Homonoia  with  Ephesus  only  for  C.  (Schultz  159-60) 

and  Geta  (213,  215); 

VI I.  Bearded  portrait,  cf.  Geta  V4. 

C.  sole  reign,  (corr.  C.  in  Schultz). 

V4.  Bearded  portrait,  cf.  “Ephesus”  workshop,  Kraft,  pi. 

ll; 

V8.  Magistrate  Bassus  also  for  Domna,  Schultz  153; 

V10.  Bearded  portrait,  cf.  “Ephesus”  workshop,  Kraft,  pi. 

ll; 

VI 2.  Obv.  die  = vA  1899,  Ephesus  TPIC  NEQKOPQN; 

V12A.  Bearded  portrait; 

V17.  Bearded  portrait,  cf.  “Ephesus”  workshop,  Kraft,  pi. 

ll; 

V18.  Obv.  die  = Cop  425,  Ephesus  TPIC  NEflKOPQN; 

V19.  Bearded  portrait,  cf.  “Ephesus”  workshop,  Kraft,  pi. 

ll; 

V20.  similar. 

E.  (err.  C.  in  Schultz;  V3,  6-7  corrected  by  Harl,  ANSMN  26). 
V3.  Magistrates  also  signed  dies  of  Maesa:  Philoumenes 

(Schultz  232),  Secundus  (Schultz  235),  Hyllus  (Schultz 
229);  McClean  8191  (err.  C.); 
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V6.  Same  magistrates  as  V3;  V6A  appears  to  be  same  die 
as  V6;  V6A  and  V6B  share  magistrates  with  V3  and 
V6,  so  must  be  E.;  BMC  59,  62  (err.  C.),  Hunter  15 
(err.  C); 

V7.  Magistrate  Secundus,  as  V3  and  V6;  BMC  60  (err.  C.); 

V9.  Portrait; 

V10A.  Portrait,  legend  runs  360°  around,  cf.  S.  Alex.  V2. 

E.  (corr.  E.  in  Schultz). 

EV1.  Portrait,  cf.  V9; 

EV2.  Similar;  possibly  same  die  as  “C.,”  V16?; 

EV3.  Style,  cf.  S.  Alex.  Caesar,  V12; 

EV4.  Kraft,  pi.  13,  33,  obv.  = Lebedus. 

Uncertain  (C.  in  Schultz). 

V5.  Illustration  too  poor  to  judge,  wrong  rev.  illustrated; 

V13.  Possibly  E.,  cf.  V7; 

V14.  and  15  Possibly  E.  Share  rev.  die  so  must  both  belong 
to  same  emperor; 

VI 6.  Probably  E.,  cf.  V9;  McClean  8190  (not  in  Schultz) 
given  to  C.; 

V16A.  Probably  E.,  cf.  EV3. 

7.  Metropolis: 

C.  and  E.  Fitz  4527  corr.  C.  (Kraft,  pi.  76,  17,  obv.  linked  with 
Hypaepa,  which  drew  dies  from  “Ephesus”  only  before  211);  Kraft 
pi.  76,  18  corr.  C.  because  rev.  die  link  with  J.  Domna,  Kraft, 
pi.  76,  19;  Cop  912  apparently  corr.  E.  (portrait). 

8.  Miletus: 

C.  and  E.  B NEQKOPQN  indicates  E.,  but  several  E.  without 
neocorate  (Paris,  Kraft,  pi.  13,  30,  and  Waddington  1875,  as  well  as 
Maesa,  Oxford,  and  S.  Alex.  Caesar,  Waddington  1876),  identifiable 
by  portrait  only. 

9.  Phocaea: 

C. 

10.  Priene: 

[C.j  Issue  for  Septimius  and  Geta,  none  published  for  C. 
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11.  Smyrna: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  neocorates  (see  p.  114).  One  small  issue 
for  E.  plus  Maesa  and  Aquilia.  Filz  4584  probably  not  Smyrna  and 
more  likely  E.  than  C. 

12.  Teos: 

[C.]  Issues  for  Septimius,  Domna  and  Geta,  but  no  C.  published. 

13.  Samos: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  reference  to  Ephesus — close  stylistic 
similarities.  vA  2308  probably  E.  (cf.  Kraft,  pi.  13,  27).  Issues 
for  Maesa,  Paula  and  Soaemias. 


I.  Caria 


1.  Alabanda: 

C.  Apparently  no  issues  after  217  until  Maximus. 

2.  Alinda: 

C.  Apparently  no  issues  after  ca.  205.  Magistrate. 

3.  Antioch  ad  Maeandrum: 

C.  Caesar. 

4.  Aphrodisias: 

C.  and  E.  Magistrates. 

5.  Apollonia  Salbake: 

C.  Magistrates.  See  L.  Robert,  Le  Carie  2 (Paris,  1954),  pp.  263-64, 
for  a corpus. 

6.  Atluda: 

C.  Magistrates. 

7.  Bargylia: 

C. 

8.  Ceramus: 

C.  Magistrates.  ?No  subsequent  issues. 

9.  Cidramus: 

E.  See  Robert,  Carie  2,  pp.  344-45,  for  a corpus;  vA  2589  corr.  E. 
pace  Robert. 
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10.  Cnidus: 

C.  ?No  subsequent  issues. 

11.  Euromus: 

[C.]  Issue  for  Septimius  (Kraft,  pi.  59,  2)  but  no  C.  published. 

12.  Halicarnassus: 

C.  Magistrates.  No  additional  issues  until  Maximinus. 

13.  Harpasa: 

C.  Distinguish  by  portrait. 

14.  Heraclea  Salbace: 

C.  Perhaps  only  sole  reign. 

15.  Iasus: 

C.  Kraft,  pi.,  60,  20,  rev.  type  recognizably  Septimius. 

16.  Mylasa: 

C.  and  E.  For  a corpus,  see  A.  Akarca,  Les  monnaies  grecques  de 
Mylasa  (Paris,  1959). 

17.  Myndus: 

[C.]  Issues  for  Septimius  and  Domna. 

18.  Sebastopolis: 

[C.]  See  L.  Robert,  Eludes  Analoliennes  (Paris,  1937),  pp.  356-62, 
issues  for  Domna  and  Geta. 

19.  Stratonicea: 

C.  Magistrates.  Countermarks  of  Athena  and  0€OV  prior  to  218. 

20.  Tabae: 

C.  Magistrates.  E.,  Paris;  vA,  Index  -*■  Saloninus. 

21.  Trapezopolis: 

C.  Magistrates.  ?No  issues  post  211. 

22.  Cos: 

C.  Magistrate.  vA  2768  (portrait).  ?No  additional  issues  until  Philip. 

J.  Lydia 

Larger  denominations  signed  by  magistrates  at  most  cities. 

1.  Acrasus: 

C. 
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2.  Aninetus: 

[C.]  Issues  for  Domna  and  Plautilla  but  no  C.  published. 

3.  Apollonhieron: 

C. 

4.  Apollonis: 

C.  Countermark  with  head  of  Septimius. 

5.  Allalaea: 

C.  and  E.  Fitz  4847  (err.  E.)  and  Munich  (Kraft,  pi.  67, 39)  identified 
as  C.  through  obv.  link  with  Acrasus  and  Silandus.  Waddington 
4882  (err.  C.)  similar  to  Kraft,  pi.  42,  26  (E.). 

6.  Bagis: 

C.  Waddington  4899,  Gaius  Asklionos  (err.  E.).  Several  (probably 
sole  reign)  with  rev.  legend  KAICAPEQN  BATHNON  can  be 
identified  by  bearded  portrait.  No  issues  until  Gordian. 

7.  Blaundus: 

C.  vA  2929  (err.  E)  with  magistrate  Alexander  ->  C.  Explanatory 
note  in  vA  is  wrong,  and  BMC  81  and  McClean  8648  are  right  in 
their  attribution:  coin  in  Berlin  (4/1922)  for  Caracalla  and  Geta 
signed  by  Alexander,  also  APX  A TO  B. 

8.  Cilbiani  Inferiores: 

C.  and  E.  Some  confusion  in  catalogues;  several  larger  deno- 
mination pieces  without  magistrate’s  name.  BMC  18  is  correctly 
C.  but  the  rev.  legend  is  wrongly  restored  as  M.  Aurelius  Apollo- 
nides  Philosebastos,  etc.,  and  should  read  ETTI  TPYQflNOC 
AIC  <DIAO  CEB  APXONTOC,  etc.;  the  obv.  die  = vA  2991  (also 
Tryphon).  Hunter  2 should  also  be  restored  as  Tryphon  and  is 
corr.  C.  BMC  19  (err.  E.)  = same  obv.  as  Waddington  4949  (with 
archon  Ploutianus,  who  signed  rev.  of  Domna,  BMC  15),  which  is 
linked  with  Hypaepa  and  Maeonia  (Kraft,  pi.  72,  73),  where  the 
magistrates  are  known  for  family  of  Septimius.  BMC  17  (err.  C.), 
same  magistrate  as  vA  2995  (corr.  E.)  and  same  obv.  die  as  Kraft, 
pi.  13,  32.  Note  that  there  is  also  an  issue  of  large  pieces  for  C., 
sole  reign,  with  legend  NEIKAEQN  KIABIANC2N  ( vA  2992, 
BMC  16,  Kraft,  pi.  29,  11). 
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9.  Cilbiani  Superiores: 

C.  Issues  ca.  202  (Plautilla)  and  sole  reign;  no  subsequent  issues. 

10.  Daldis: 

C.  No  additional  issues  until  Gordian. 

11.  Dioshieron: 

C.  and  E.  BMC  22  corr.  E.  because  linked  to  Ephesus,  <5'  vewxoQiov 
(Kraft,  pi.  12,  26). 

12.  Germe: 

C.  and  E. 

13.  Gordus- Julia: 

C.  and  E.  Cop  161,  no  magistrate  (corr.  C.,  sole  reign).  Magistrate 
Aur.  Julianus  (APX  A TO  B)  for  E.  (Paris,  Berlin).  No  magistrate, 
radiate  bust,  Filz  4858  (corr.  E.)  linked  to  Sardis  (Kraft,  pi.  30, 17). 

14.  Hermocapelia: 

C.  No  additional  issues  until  Trebonianus  Gallus. 

15.  Hierocaesarea: 

[C.]  Issue  for  Domna  ( Waddington  5010). 

16.  Hypaepa: 

C.  and  E.  Many  C.  with  magistrates’  signatures  which  are  also 
known  for  Septimius  and  family.  Magistrates  Attalus  + Apollo- 
nius for  C.  (Kraft,  pi.  29,  6,  obv.  die  link  with  Philadelphia  and 
Sardis,  both  identifiable  through  their  magistrates  as  C.).  Several 
without  magistrate  can  be  identified  through  obv.  die  links:  Kraft, 
pi.  72,  68,  Kraft,  pi.  76,  17,  and  Kraft,  pi.  62,  7 (see  remarks  under 
Metropolis  Ioniae).  vA  2968  corr.  C.  (cf.  Kraft,  pi.  72,  68);  BMC 
44  corr.  C.  (cf.  Kraft,  pi.  62,  5).  Issues  signed  Attalus  -f  Charixenus, 
Charixenus  -f  Dionysios,  Charixenus  or  Dionysios  belong  to  E.: 
BMC  41  (err.  C.),  BMC  42  (err.  C.),  BMC  52-56  (corr.  E.).  Note 
that  Kraft,  pi.  30,  12b,  is  Hypaepa  also,  not  Sardis. 

17.  I ly reams: 

[C.]  Issues  for  Septimius,  Geta  and  Plautilla,  but  none  for  C.  pu- 
blished. No  additional  issues  until  Philip. 

18.  Maeonia: 

C. 
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19.  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum: 

C. 

20.  Masiaura: 

C.  No  magistrates.  BMC  11  uncertain,  possibly  C. 

21.  Moslene: 

[C.]  Issue  for  Domna  (Kraft,  pi.  76,  13).  No  additional  issues  until 
Gallienus. 

22.  Nysa: 

C.  and  E.  Theotimus  and  Aristander  signed  dies  of  Maesa  and  Soae- 
mias,  which  confirms  BMC  51  and  Cop  321  as  corr.  E. 

23.  Philadelphia: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  neocorate  (see  p.  114)  and  magistrates. 

25.  Sailta: 

C.  and  E.  Magistrate  Sos.  Charikles  signed  issues  of  C.:  Waddinglon 
5185  (err.  E.),  BMC  50-51  (err.  E.),  obv.  linked  with  Sardis  with 
magistrate  Vettenianus  (Kraft,  pi.  70,  58).  Attalianus  signed  sole 
reign  issue  ( vA  3099,  8249,  both  corr.  C.);  Attina  signed  issue  for 
Paula  and  E.,  and  Fab.  Gaius  for  E.  (portrait). 

25.  Sala: 

C.  and  E.  Magistrates  Diophantes  (E.,  vA  3119-20)  and  Lucius 
Corn  . . . (probably  E.,  range  of  denominations  35,  30,  25  mm 
and  apparent  die  link  of  specimen  in  Paris  with  vA  3119). 

26.  Sardis: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  neocorates  and  magistrates  (see  pp.  115-16). 
Vettenianus,  Fronto,  Admetus,  Mithres  and  Rufus  signed  dies  of  C., 
Claudianus  (B  NEQKOPQN)  and  Hermophilus  (T  NEQKOPQN) 
signed  for  E.  BMC  159  (err.  C.),  Weber  6912  (err.  C.),  both  Claudianus. 
At  least  8 obv.  dies  of  25  mm  size  for  E.  with  B NEQKOPQN 
rev.,  of  which  5 are  radiate  (e.g.  BMC  160  and  161,  err.  C.);  re- 
mainder identified  by  reverse  link  (die  of  Macrinus  held  over),  rev. 
type  (Athena)  and  portrait.  vA  8257  (err.  C.). 

27.  Silandus: 

C.  Links  with  Acrasus  and  Attalaea  (Kraft,  pi.  67,  39,  and  pi.  70, 56). 
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28.  Slratonicaea: 

E.  Beware  of  confusion  with  Stratonicaea  Cariae.  Issue  signed 
(DIAOXENOV  APTEMONOC  for  Paula  and  E.  (BMC  13). 

29.  Tabala: 

C.  Filz  4887  and  BMC  12-14  probably  sole  reign. 

30.  Thyalira: 

C.  and  E.  Main  problem  with  the  unsigned  pieces  with  AN  TONE  I- 
NOC  or  similar  as  obv.  legend. 

C.  (a)  25  mm  AVT  K M AVP  CEVH  | POC  ANTONIN,  head 
laur.  ( BMC  103); 

(b)  25  mm  AVT  K M ANT  | QNEINOC,  bust  cuir.  ( vA  3227) 

(c)  20  mm  ANTO|NEINOC,  bust  laur.,  cuir.,  draped  ( vA 

3228); 

(d)  18  mm  ANTON|EINOC,  similar  (vA  3229); 

(e)  16  mm  ANTO|NEINOC,  similar  ( Waddington  5371). 

E.  Issue  signed  Stratoneikianos  for  E.  ( BMC  112),  Annia  Faustina 
and  J.Soaemias;  single  published  piece  signed  KENTAVPOV  A ION  V 
for  S.  Alex.  Caesar  ( BMC  124);  all  other  dies  unsigned. 

(a)  25  mm  AVT  K M AV  ANTONEl|NOC,  bust  cuir.  (vA 

3232); 

(b)  25mm  AVT  KM  A AN|TONEINOC,  frontal  view  ( uA 

3231); 

(c)  25  mm  AVT  K M AVP  ANTONEINOC,  frontal  view 

( BMC  116-17); 

(d)  25  mm  ANTO|NEINOC,  bust  cuir.  (vA  3233,  Cop  608 

[err.  C.]); 

(e)  25  mm  variant  of  (d)  ( BMC  99,  104-5,  all  err.  C.). 

(f)  25  mm  AVT  KAI  M AV  ANTONEINOC,  cuir.  (Paris 

1507 A); 

(g)  20  mm  ANTO|NEINOC,  head  laur.  (uA  3234,  BMC  101-2 

[err.  C.]); 

(h)  20  mm  ANTO|NElNOC,  bust  laur.  (Munich,  obv.  as  Kraft, 

pi.  42,  26,  Attalaea); 

(i)  20  mm  ANTON|  E I NOC  bust  laur.  (Cop.  620). 

There  are  also  unsigned  dies  for  A.  Faustina,  Maesa  and  S.  Alex 
Caesar. 
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31.  Tmolus-Aureliopolis: 

C.  No  subsequent  issues. 

32.  Tralles: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  neocorate  (see  p.  116),  though  smallest 
pieces  omit  title  and  must  be  separated  by  portrait. 

33.  Tripolis: 

C.  No  magistrates. 

K.  Phrygia 

Larger  denominations  signed  by  magistrates  at  most  cities,  notable 
exceptions  being  Cibyra  and  Hierapolis.  Dated  coins  found  occa- 
sionally. 

1.  Acmoneia: 

C.  and  E.  Priscus  signed  issue  for  whole  family  of  Septimius,  rest 
unsigned.  BMC  66  curious  style  but  apparently  C.  BMC  77  corr. 
E.,  cf.  style  of  S.  Alex,  pieces. 

2.  Aezanis: 

C.  Sole  reign. 

3.  Alia: 

?C.  BMC  7-8  probably  C.,  cf.  Cidyessus  ( MSPh  544  ff.),  also  with 
frontal  bust  in  cuirass  and  legend  split,  OC  in  second  line.  No 
other  members  of  imperial  family  and  no  issues  until  Gordian. 

4.  Amorium: 

C.  No  issues  after  sole  reign.  Waddington  5627  err.  E. 

5.  Ancyra: 

C.  Beware  confusion  with  Ancyra  Galatiae.  No  issues  until  Philip. 

6.  Apamea: 

C.  and  E.  Issues  signed  Attalianus  ca.  196-98  (C.  Caesar)  and  Artema 
ca.  202  (includes  Plautilla).  Issue  for  E.  signed  by  grammateus  L. 
Ma  . . . Sev  . . . has  usually  been  given  to  C.  in  error. 

E.  (a)  35  mm  Waddington  5727;  (b)  30  mm  vA  3499  = BMC  171 
(both  err.  C.);  (c)  30  mm  BMC  169-70  (err.  C.);  (d)  25  mm  vA 
3500-3501  (err.  C);  (e)  20  mm  vA  3505  (no  signature,  corr.  E.). 
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7.  Appia: 

C.  No  additional  issues  until  Philip. 

8.  Bria: 

[C.]  Issues  for  Septimius,  Domna  and  Plautilla.  No  subsequent 
issues. 

9.  Bruzas: 

C.  Cop  230  (err.  E.),  unsigned  = Kraft,  pi.  82,  48,  die  link  with 
Otrus  (C.).  No  issues  until  Maximinus. 

10.  Cadi: 

C.  and  E.  All  signed:  Demetrius  (C.)  or  Menius  Luc  . . . (E.). 

11.  Ceretapa: 

C.  Issue  for  Septimius  ( BMC  9)  with  C.  Caesar,  ?nothing  subse- 
quent. 

12.  Cibyra: 

C.  and  E.  Many  dies  dated,  era  starting  in  A.D.  24.  Die  links  with 
Eriza,  etc.  ca.  200  (Kraft,  pi.  75,  8,  and  pi.  86,  9).  Very  distinctive 
engraver  for  E.,  e.g.  vA  3742,  also  worked  elsewhere  (Isinda,  Pa- 
laiopolis). 

13.  Cidyessus: 

C.  No  additional  issues  until  Philip. 

14.  Colossae: 

C.  and  E. 

15.  Cotiaeum: 

C.  {and  E.].  Coins  of  J.  Paula  (Berlin). 

16.  Dioclea: 

E.  No  other  issues.  E.  on  all  denominations:  33,  30,  25  and  20  mm. 

17.  Dionysopolis: 

C.  and  E.  Coins  of  C.  undated.  Coins  of  E.  and  Maesa  dated  + O, 
year  70. 

18.  Docimeum: 

C.  No  issues  between  Macrinus  and  Gordian. 

19.  Dorylaeum: 

C.  and  ?E.  Wadding  ton  5972  attributed  to  E.;  vA  3563  might  be  C. 
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20.  Eriza: 

C.  No  subsequent  issues. 

21.  Eucarpea: 

C. 

22.  Eumenea: 

C. 

23.  Hadrianopolis-Sebaste: 

C.  Waddinglon  6073  (err.  E.) 

24.  Hierapolis: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  neocorate  (see  p.  116).  Single  die  published 
for  C ( vA  8382);  all  others  attributed  to  C.  should  be  given  to  E., 
for  whom  there  was  a large  issue.  Some  confusion  with  Hieropolis. 

25.  Hieropolis: 

C.  and  E.  No  magistrates.  Apparently  only  sole-reign  issues  for  C. 
so  that  identification  of  portrait  straightforward.  Omission  of 
AVT  KAI  for  E. 

26.  Hydrela: 

C.  Single  third-century  issue. 

27.  Hyrgaleis: 

C.  Issue  ca.  200,  die  linked  with  Siblia,  etc.  (Kraft,  pi.  81, 40).  Con- 
fusion over  BMC  9:  C.  in  BMC  and  E.  in  MSPh,  probably  mature  C. 

28.  Laodicea: 

C.  and  E.  Distinguish  by  neocorate  (see  p.  115).  Issue  ca.  201  for 
Septimius  and  family;  issue  dated  -f-r7H  (211-12),  mostly  including 
neocorate,  and  issue  signed  P.  Ael.  Pigres,  with  neocorate,  for  C., 
sole  reign.  Most  rev.  of  E.  read  AOTMATI  CVNKAHTOV  in 
addition  to  neocorate.  vA  3859,  McClean  8832,  and  Waddinglon 
6303  (all  err.  C.)  = Cop  597  and  BMC  243^45,  Kraft,  pi.  13,  31. 
Cf.  style  of  “Ephesus”  workshop  of  E.  Also  coins  for  Maesa,  Annia 
Faustina  and  S.  Alex.  Caesar. 

29.  Midaeum: 

C.  Waddington  6339,  6342  (err.  E). 

30.  Nacolea: 

C.  No  issues  after  C.’s  sole  reign  until  Gordian. 
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31.  Olrus: 

C.  Large  issues  signed  Xigrinus  and  Alexander;  no  subsequent 
issues. 

32.  Pellae: 

C. 

33.  Philomelium: 

C. 

34.  Prymnessus: 

C.  No  magistrates.  BMC  32  (“C.  or  E.  ?”)  = Waddington  6427 
(C.),  Kraft,  pi.  82,  46,  die  linked  with  Otrus,  Siblia  and  Docimeum. 
No  additional  issues  until  Pupienus. 

35.  Sebaste: 

C. 

36.  Siblia: 

C.  No  subsequent  issues. 

37.  Siocharax: 

[C.]  Single  issue  known,  signed  Philiscus  Aidux,  but  no  pieces  of 
C.  yet  published,  though  coins  for  Septimius,  Domna,  Geta  and 
Plautilla. 

38.  Synnada: 

C.  and  E.  No  magistrates.  Issues  for  C.  linked  with  several  other 
cities  (Kraft,  pi.  81,  40),  identifiable  through  their  magistrates. 
Issue  for  E.  and  Maesa:  BMC  54-55,  Waddington  6547. 

39.  Temenolhyrae: 

C. 

40.  Themisonium: 

C.  No  magistrates. 

41.  Tiberiopolis: 

C.  No  magistrates.  Coins  for  Domna  and  Plautilla. 

42.  Trajanopolis: 

C. 
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L.  Pamphylia 


1.  Aspendus: 

C.  and  [E.]  Extensive  issues  for  Paula,  Soaemias  and  Maesa  covering 
all  denominations;  no  coins  of  E.  published. 

2.  Attalea: 

C.  For  a corpus,  see  N.  Baydur,  “Die  Miinzen  von  Attaleia  in 
Pamphylian,”  JNG  1975,  pp.  33-72;  1976,  pp.  77-78.  Waddinglon 
3283  err.  E. 

3.  Magydus: 

C.  and  E.  Dated,  though  not  on  regular  era:  KB,  K T KA  for  Dom- 
na, C.  and  Plautilla;  KA  and  KC  for  Macrinus;  KH  and  K0 
for  reign  of  E.  BMC  5-6  (err.  C.)  -*■  E.  (portrait). 

4.  Perge: 

C.  and  E.  No  dates  or  magistrates’  names,  issues  can  only  be  sep- 
arated by  style.  Note  that  the  countermark  AK  is  found  on 
coins  of  both  C.  and  E.  The  radiate  bust  is  never  found  for  the 
young  C.,  and  rarely  for  the  mature  C.,  but  commonly  for  E.  The 
shape  of  the  M ( ) distinguishes  many  of  the  dies  of  E. 

C.  (young)  vA  4675;  vA  4676-77  = Cop  324;  vA  4678;  vA  4679  = 
Cop  325-26. 

C.  (mature)  Cop  332,  vA  4680;  Cop  331,  BMC  36,  Weber  7342; 
BMC  37. 

E.  Illustrations  not  good  enough  for  certainty  as  to  die  identities: 
vA  4685-88,  8515  (corr.  E.);  BMC  41-42,  43  (corr.  E.);  Cop  328 
(err.  C.);  Cop  329  (err.  C.);  Cop  330  (err.  C.)  = BMC  42  (E.). 
Coins  for  Julia  Paula  and  S.  Alex.  Caesar. 

5.  Side: 

C.  and  E.  No  dates  or  magistrates’  names,  issues  can  only  be  sep- 
arated by  style.  Coins  probably  struck  on  three  occasions  at 
least  for  C.:  as  Caesar  ( vA  4819),  with  Plautilla  ( Waddinglon  3460 
for  P.)  and  with  Geta  as  Augustus.  BMC  84  (C.)  = vA  4822  (E.), 
probably  C.  Coins  struck  at  least  twice  for  E.:  with  Paula,  ca.  219- 
20,  and  with  Aquilia  Severa  and  S.  Alex.  Caesar,  ca.  221-22;  there 
are  also  coins  of  Maesa  and  Soaemias. 
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6.  Sillyum: 

C.  and  E.  No  dates  or  magistrates’  names.  Coins  for  Geta  Caesar, 
ca.  200,  and  as  Augustus,  ca.  210;  presumably  there  are  correspond- 
ing pieces  for  C.  BMC  11  (corr.  C.)  = vA  4882  (err.  E.).  Coins 
for  Maesa,  Paula  and  Soaemias,  and  E.  ( BMC  13)  from  “Side” 
workshop  (Kraft,  p.  81);  distinctive  shape  of  M. 

M.  Pisidia 


1.  Adada: 

C.  and  E.  Coins  for  mature  C.  ( MSPis  1,  68,  75,  77),  not  for  youthful 
C.  Range  of  denominations  for  E.: 

30  mm  E.  ( MSPis  1,  70,  err.  C.) 

22  mm  E.  ( MSPis  1,  1,  err.  C.,  Waddinglon  3554,  corr.  E.) 

18  mm  Maesa  ( MSPis  1,  81) 

14  mm  E.  ( MSPis  1,  80) 

Cf.  Seleucia  Sidera  for  same  engraver. 

2.  Amblada: 

C.  vA  4903  linked  with  Ephesus,  Sardis  and  Daldis  (Kraft,  pi.  70, 
59). 

3.  Andeda: 

C.  Distinctive  engraver,  Kraft’s  “Comama  A”  workshop  (Kraft, 

p.  80). 

4.  Antioch: 

C.  and  E.  Mme  Krzyzanowska,  Monnaies  coloniales  d'Anlioche  de 
Pisidie  (Warsaw,  1970),  discusses  the  portraits  very  sensibly  on 
pp.  49-50.  Her  attributions  seem  plausible  with  the  exception 
of  her  obv.  1 for  E.  (sesterce),  which  must  be  C.  on  grounds  of 
style,  especially  the  heavy  beard;  BMC  37  gives  the  piece  to  C., 
correctly  in  my  view. 

5.  Apollonia  Mordiaeum: 

C.  No  subsequent  issue  until  Philip. 

6.  Ariassus: 

C.  and  E.  Kraft’s  “Comama  A”  workshop  cut  dies  for  C.  Extensive 
reverse  links  between  C.  and  rest  of  family. 
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7.  Baris: 

C.  Caesar  only. 

8.  Codrula: 

C.  and  ?E.  Note  that  the  same  rev.  dies  used  from  Commodus  to 
Gallienus  so  that  rev.  links  may  be  misleading.  MSPis  1,  1007-9 
given  to  E.  but  attribution  uncertain.  1007  should  probably  be  C., 
cf.  Etenna,  MSPis  1,  550,  which  is  definitely  C.  because  of  a rev. 
link  with  Septimius. 

9.  Colbasa: 

C.  and  E.  For  a corpus,  see  H.  von  Aulock,  JNG  1969,  pp.  81-87. 
Style  as  Ariassus  for  C.  and  family;  single  piece  of  E.,  crudely  cut. 

10.  Comama: 

C.  For  a corpus,  see  H.  von  Aulock,  JNG  1970,  pp.  154-59.  Rev. 
die  link  between  Septimius  and  C.  confirms  attribution  by  style 
and  portrait. 

11.  Conana: 

C.  Single  issue  for  Septimius  and  family. 

12.  Cremna: 

C.  MSPis  2,  1320-21,  prob.  err.  E.,  cf.  coins  of  Geta  and  Domna. 

13.  Etenna: 

C.  and  E.  Rev.  die  link  between  Septimius  and  C.  ( MSPis  2,  541  = 
550  rev.).  Large  issues  for  E.,  Paula,  Soaemias,  Maesa  and  S. 
Alex.  Caesar,  Kraft’s  “Side”  workshop.  Rev.  die  link  between  E. 
and  Maesa  ( MSPis  2,  568  = 578). 

14.  Isinda: 

C.  and  E.  Regnal  years.  Very  distinctive  engraver  for  E.,  cf.  Cibyra. 
Rev.  links  between  E.  and  Maesa. 

15.  Lysinia: 

C.  Single  issue  for  C.  (rev.  link  with  Domna),  Geta  and  Domna. 

16.  Olbasa: 

C.  and  E.  For  a corpus,  see  H.  von  Aulock,  JNG  1971,  pp.  18-23. 
Distinctive  engraver  for  E.,  cf.  Isinda.  Coins  for  Paula,  Soaemias 
and  Maesa. 
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17.  Palaiopolis: 

C.  and  E.  C.  as  Caesar  only.  Distinctive  engraver  for  E.,  cf.  Isinda, 
MSPis  1,  1100,  err.  C.  ( BMC  2,  McClean  8993  and  Cop  173  all  C.; 
Waddington  7160  corr.  E.),  cf.  style  of  1109;  head  laur.,  cloak 
looped  over  shoulder,  ribbons  of  wreath.  Provides  the  range  of 
denominations:  MSPis  1,  1107  (35  mm),  1109  (27  mm),  1100  (20 
mm). 

18.  Panemolcichos: 

?C.  and  ?E.  Coins  for  Domna,  Maesa  and  Paula  which  suggests 
that  there  must  also  be  C.  and  E.  MSPis  2,  1128-30,  given  to  C.  but 
seem  more  likely  to  be  E.  from  style.  The  Domna  dies  are  either 
Ionian  ( MSPis  2,  1121-22  and  probably  1123)  or  “Comama  A” 
but  the  pieces  attributed  to  C.  fit  neither  in  style. 

19.  Pednelissus: 

C.  and  E.  Issue  for  C.  Caesar  with  Septimius  and  Domna,  another 
for  C.  Augustus  with  Geta  Augustus.  MSPis  2,  1218,  err.  C.,  cf. 
Perge  for  style,  Kraft’s  “Sagalassus”  workshop. 

20.  Pogla: 

C.  Kraft’s  “Comama  A”  workshop  style. 

21.  Prostanna: 

C.  MSPis  2,  1806  (err.  E.)  -*•  Antoninus  Pius  (obv.  same  die  as 
MSPis  2,  1783);  1802  = 1807  (err.  E.)  -►  C.  Von  Aulock  notes  that 
they  might  be  C.  because  some  are  countermarked  T in  the  manner 
of  coins  of  Timbriada  of  C.  These  pieces  are  clearly  of  the  same 
style  as  Septimius  and  family,  products  of  the  “Comama  A”  engraver 
and  part  of  the  hierarchy  of  denominations:  Septimius  (30  mm),  C. 
(25  mm),  Domna  (22  mm)  and  Geta  Augustus  (22  and  15  mm). 

22.  Sagalassus: 

C.  and  E.  vA  5173  (C.)  may  be  Marcus  Aurelius.  Hierarchical  de- 
nominations for  E.:  35  mm  (E.),  30  mm  (E.  and  Maesa),  25  mm  (E.), 
20  mm  (Paula).  Same  style/engraver  for  Perge  and  Magydus. 

23.  Seleucia  Sidera: 

C.  and  E.  MSPis  2,  1905,  shares  rev.  die  with  S.  Alex.  (1943),  which 
permits  von  Aulock  to  attribute  it  to  E.  and  correct  BMC  4 and 
vA  5227  (both  err.  C.). 
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24.  Selge: 

C.  and  E. 

25.  Sibidunda: 

C.  Von  Aulock  argues  that  MSPis  1,  1375  and  1378,  are  E.  because 
of  similarity  of  rev.  type  for  S.  Alex.;  BMC  says  “E.  and  C.”  In 
fact  must  be  C.:  “Comama  A”  engraver  as  for  Domna  and  Geta 
( MSPis  1,  1363  and  1374)  and  C.  (1373). 

26.  Timbriada: 

C.  Almost  all  the  pieces  known  are  countermarked  T orTI,  a coun- 
termark not  known  from  S.  Alex,  onwards. 

27.  Tityassus: 

C. 

28.  Verbe: 

C.  Apparently  only  sole  reign,  with  Domna. 

N.  Lycaonia 

1.  Parlais: 

C.  For  a corpus,  see  H.  von  Aulock,  JNG  1973,  pp.  7-18.  Cop  15 
(Annia  Faustina)  is  a forgery. 

O.  Isauria 

1.  Isaura: 

C. 

P.  Cilicia 

Many  of  the  cities  dated  their  coins,  but  according  to  widely  vary- 
ing local  eras  and  not  to  a common  provincial  era.  This  is  the 
only  objective  criterion  in  the  absence  of  magistrates’  names  and 
titles. 

1.  Adana: 

C.  and  E.  McClean  9044  (“?C.”)  = Marcus  Aurelius.  Wadding- 
Ion  4053  certainly  C.  because  rev.  type  is  Domna. 
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2.  Aegeae: 

C.  and  E.  Era  dates  from  47  B.C. 

3.  Alexandria  ad  Issum: 

C.  Era  dates  from  67  B.C. 

4.  Anazarbus: 

C.  and  E.  Era  dates  from  19  B.C.,  but  not  all  dies  dated.  Titles  of 
metropolis  and  A M K (nQdtrrjq  pey  large  xaXXlargg)  from  sole 
reign  of  C.  onwards:  ENAOEOV  and  TPOn  ( Tgojiaioipogov ) on 
coins  of  Diadumenian  and  E.  (BMC,  p.  civ).  E.  held  the  office  of 
demiourgos  at  Anazarbus  and  is  shown  on  the  obv.  of  BMC  19-20 
wearing  the  crown  and  garments  of  demiourgos,  the  crown  also 
occurs  as  rev.  type  ( BMC  20,  Waddington  4134).  McClean  9049 
(err.  C.)  -*  E.  Portrait  too  youthful  for  mature  C.  but  legend  in- 
cludes metropolis  and  AMK;  also  TPO  and  ENAOEOY,  which 
must  indicate  E.  The  type  suggests  it  is  part  of  the  series  celebrating 
victory  (?over  Macrinus),  cf.  BMC  19  and  25. 

5.  Anemurium: 

C.  and  E.  Coins  dated  by  regnal  years. 

6.  Augusta: 

C.  Era  dates  from  A.D.  20. 

7.  Carallia: 

C.  and  E.  Part  of  Kraft’s  “Comama  B”  workshop  for  C.  vA  5607 
certainly  E.  because  rev.  linked  to  BMC  3,  Barbia  Orbiana. 

8.  Celenderis: 

?E.  vA  5650  too  crudely  engraved  for  certain  identification. 

9.  Claudiopolis: 

?C. 

10.  Colybrassus: 

C. 

11.  Coracesium: 

C.  Caesar  only.  For  a corpus,  see  E.  Levante,  “The  Coinage  of 
Korakesion  in  Cilicia,”  NC  1978,  pp.  25-32. 

12.  Corycus: 

C.  ' 
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13.  Diocaesarea: 

C.  and  [E.]  vA  5544  and  BMC  10  consistent  with  style  of  Septimius 
and  family.  Piece  for  Annia  Faustina  ( Wadding  ton  4271)  suggests 
there  may  be  coins  for  E. 

14.  Epiphanea: 

C.  Era  dates  from  68  B.C. 

15.  Flaviopolis: 

C.  and  E.  Era  dates  from  74  A.D. 

16.  Hierapolis-Caslabala: 

C.  and  E.  Helpful  rev.  types:  vA  5578  (C.)  shows  C.  and  Geta,  BMC 
13  shares  same  obv.;  vA  5579  (E.)  shows  the  stone  of  Emesa  on 
quadriga. 

17.  Irenopolis: 

C.  Era  dates  from  52/3  A.D. 

18.  Laertes: 

[C.]  Coins  for  Domna. 

19.  Mopsus: 

C.  and  E.  For  a corpus,  see  von  Aulock,  “Die  Miinzpragung  der 
Kilikischen  Stadt  Mopsos,”  AA  78  (1963),  pp.  231-78.  Era  dates 
from  68  B.C. 

20.  Olba : 

C. 

21.  Seleucia  ad  Calycadnum: 

C. 

22.  Soli-Pompeiopolis : 

C.  Era  dates  from  66  B.C. 

23.  Syedra: 

[E.]  Coins  for  Maesa. 

24.  Tarsus: 

C.  and  E.  The  coins  are  particularly  rich  in  titles.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  identification  of  the  emperor,  the  most  important  is 
A M K TiQiOTrjs  peyiaxr\z  xaXXiazrj;,  used  from  C.’s  sole  reign 
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onward.  C.  is  almost  always  given  the  title  TTTT  during  his  sole 
reign,  but  E.  is  not.  C.  wears  the  crown  of  the  demiourgos  on  some 
obv.  dies.  The  billon  coinage  came  to  an  end  with  C.,  no  specimens 
known  for  E. 


Q.  Galatia 


1.  Ancyra: 

C.  and  ?E.,  Paris  164  almost  certainly  E.  vA  6187  (“E.  or  C.  ?”) 
-*  C.  Caesar  (cf.  McClean  9199). 

2.  Pessinus: 

C.  ?No  issues  after  C.’s  sole  reign. 

3.  T avium: 

C.  and  ?E.  Some  pieces  dated,  era  starts  in  25  B.C.  BMC  21-22 
certainly  C.  because  rev.  clearly  shows  Septimius  in  chariot. 

R.  Cappadocia 

1.  Caesarea: 

C.  and  E.  Dated  by  regnal  years  or  consulship  (e.g.  BMC  286). 

2.  Tyana: 

C.  Dated  by  regnal  years. 


KEY  TO  PLATES 

1.  Youthful  Caracalla.  Adramyteum,  BMCMysia,  p.  5,  no.  18. 

2.  Mature  Caracalla.  Laodicea,  vA  3874. 

3.  Severus  Alexander.  Hyrgaleis,  vA  8387. 

4.  Caracalla.  Sardis,  vA  3158. 

5.  Elagabalus.  Philippopolis,  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

6.  Elagabalus.  Palaiopolis  (a)  Berlin,  MSPis  1,  1107. 

(b)  Berlin,  MSPis  1,  1109. 

(c)  Berlin,  MSPis  1,  1100  (erroneously 
Caracalla). 
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7.  Elagabalus.  Olbasa,  vA  5126. 

8.  (a)  Elagabalus.  Isinda,  Berlin,  MSPis  1,  818.  Note  date  ETA, 
year  4. 

(b)  Julia  Maesa.  Isinda,  Mossop  Collection,  MSPis  1,  829.  Same 
reverse  die  as  (a). 

9.  Caracalla.  (a)  Ephesus,  vA  1896. 

(b)  Sardis,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 

(c)  Amblada,  vA  4903. 

Common  obverse  die  (a)  = (b)  = (c),  see  Kraft,  pi.  70,  59  (Daldis 
omitted). 

10.  (a)  Caracalla.  Prostanna,  vA  5148  = MSPis  2,  1802  (erroneously 

Elagabalus). 

(b)  Julia  Domna.  Prostanna,  Berlin,  MSPis  2,  1793. 

11.  (a)  Macrinus.  Sardis,  Boston. 

(b)  Elagabalus.  Sardis,  Berlin.  Same  reverse  die  as  (a). 

12.  Elagabalus.  Sardis,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  Prize  crown 

on  base  inscribed  EAATABAAIA. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  curators  at  the  Ashniolean,  Oxford,  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  and  the  Bodemuseum,  Berlin,  for  pro- 
viding the  casts  of  nos.  5,  9(b),  11(b),  and  12. 
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VANDAL  SILVER  COINAGE  IN 
THE  NAME  OF  HONORIUS 

(Plates  25-28)  Cecile  Morrisson 

James  H.  Schwartz 


Coinage  in  silver,  already  rare  when  Honorius  died  in  423,  continued 
to  diminish  during  the  next  half  century.  During  the  same  period, 
an  unchecked  supply  of  small  copper  coins  was  produced  by  both  im- 
perial and  unofficial  mints,  and  this  resulted  in  severe  monetary  in- 
flation: from  mid-century  to  498,  the  year  of  Anastasius’  reform,  the 
number  of  nummi  per  solidus  doubled.1  Presumably  in  response  to 
the  scarcity  of  imperial  silver,  the  barbarian  kings  began  to  mint 
silver  coins  of  their  own  at  some  time  during  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  century.2  Signed  or  securely  dated  issues  first  appear  in  substan- 

1 A.  H.  M.  Jones,  The  Later  Roman  Empire  284-602 . A Social  and  Administrative 
Survey , 1 (Oxford,  1964),  pp.  438-48;  P.  Grierson,  “The  Tablettes  Albertini  and 
the  Value  of  the  Solidus  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries  A.D.,"  JRS  49  (1959), 
pp.  73-80;  F.  M.  Clover,  “Relations  between  North  Africa  and  Italy,  A.D.  476-500: 
Some  Numismatic  Evidence, " in  H.  Temporini,  ed.,  Aufslieg  und  Niedergang  der 
ROmischen  Welt  (in  press). 

2 J.  Friedlaender,  Die  Miinzen  der  Vandalen  (Leipzig,  1849);  C.  F.  Keary,  Coinages 
of  Western  Europe  (London,  1879);  BMCVan;  P.  Lc  Gentilhomme,  “Le  monnayage 
et  la  circulation  mon^taire  dans  les  royaumes  barbares  en  Occident  (ve-vme  sifecle),” 
RN  1943,  pp.  59-62,  84-85,  101;  M.  Troussel,  “Les  monnaies  vandales  d’Afrique 
d^couvertes  de  Bou-Lilate  et  du  Hamma,”  Recueils  de  Notices  et  AUmoires  de  la 
Sociiti  Archiologique  de  Constantine,  67  (1950-51),  pp.  149-92;  C.  Morrisson,  “Les 
origines  du  monnayage  vandale,”  Transactions  of  the  8th  International  Numismatic 
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tial  quantities  in  Italy  under  Odovacar  in  the  470s  and  in  Africa  under 
Gunthamund  in  the  480s.  These  issues  continue  in  Italy  under  the 
Ostrogoths  and  in  Africa  under  subsequent  Vandal  kings  until  Justin- 
ian’s reconquest  of  the  West. 

Of  all  the  silver  types  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  both 
imperial  and  Teutonic,  perhaps  the  most  plentiful  is  the  well-known 
Vandalic  siliqua  struck  in  the  name  of  Honorius  with  the  VRBS  ROMA 
reverse  (BMC  Van,  p.  2,  6-9,  pi.  1,  5-6).  Wroth,  following  the  Count 
de  Salis,  attributed  this  coin  type  to  Gaiseric,  thereby  dating  its  issue 
before  477.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
evidence  for  attributing  this  coin  to  Gaiseric  is  not  secure,  but  there 
is  general  agreement  that  it  precedes  the  signed  coinage  of  Gunthamund 
(484-96)  which  was  issued  in  three  denominations:  57i,  100  denarii, 

weight  about  2 g;  oTi , 50  denarii,  weight  1 g;  and  575 , 25  denarii, 
weight  0.5  g.s 

During  the  past  decade,  the  number  of  known  specimens  of  the 
anonymous  Vandal  siliqua  has  trebled.  To  a small  degree,  authorized 
excavations  account  for  some  of  the  increase.  For  example,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  excavation  at  Carthage  unearthed  two  specimens 
of  the  siliqua  and  a hitherto  unpublished  type  of  half  siliqua,  also  in 
the  name  of  Honorius,  whose  reverse  type  is  Victory  left  with  wreath 
and  palm,  with  the  inscription  [VIC]TO[RI]-[AAV]G  (Plate  27,  115). 
To  a much  larger  degree,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  specimens  ap- 
pears to  result  from  the  recent  discovery  of  a large  hoard  of  Vandalic 
silver  that  has  been  dispersed  in  Tunisia  and  from  there  to  Paris,  Lon- 


Congress  1973  (Paris,  1976),  pp.  461-72;  S.  Suchodolski,  “Les  debuts  du  monnayage 
dans  lcs  royaumcs  barbarcs,”  in  P.  Basticn  et  al.,  cds.,  M flanges  de  Numismatique, 
d'archfologie  et  d’hisloire  offerts  d Jean  Lafaurie  (Paris,  1980),  pp.  249-56. 

3 \V.  Hahn,  Monela  Imperii  Byzantini  /,  Von  Anaslasius  /.  Bis  Juslinianus  I. 
(491-06-7),  Einschliesslich  der  Ostgotischen  und  Vandalischen  Pragungen  (Vienna, 
1973),  nos.  2-4;  hereafter  MIB.  Hahn  did  not  list  the  anonymous  silver  coins  of  the 
Vandals  because  he  then  thought  that  they  dated  much  before  490,  and  therefore 
before  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the  starting  date  of  his  book.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  also  omitted  the  coinage  of  Odovacar  (sec  MIB  3 [Nachtrftge],  p.  59);  Troussel 
(above,  n.  2),  pp.  156-60.  doubts  the  attribution  of  the  siliqua  to  Gaiseric  by  De  Salis 
and  Wroth;  and  Morrisson  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  469-71,  tentatively  assigned  it  to  Huneric 
or  Gunthamund. 
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don  and  elsewhere.  Thus,  in  1976,  eight  specimens  of  the  VRBS  ROMA 
piece  together  with  one  example  of  the  smaller  coin  with  the  inscription 
[VICTORIJ-AAVGG  appeared  on  the  London  market  (Plate  27,  131). 
Although  published  as  an  imitation  half  siliqua  in  Coin  Hoards  2* 
this  coin  did  not  attract  further  attention.  Because  of  the  appearance 
of  many  more  specimens  of  both  the  siliqua  and  the  half  siliqua  during 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  undertaken  a more  wide-ranging  study 
of  the  series,  based  first  on  a tentative  reconstruction  of  the  contents 
of  the  hoard,  and  second  on  a comparison  with  the  extant  material 
of  various  origins. 


CATALOGUE 

In  the  catalogue  which  follows,  siliquae  and  half  siliquae  are  arranged 
in  order  of  style:  coins  whose  style  imitates  most  closely  imperial  fifth 
century  issues  precede  more  degenerate  copies.  We  have  listed  all 
specimens  that  we  have  been  able  to  identify  in  museums,  private  col- 
lections and  in  dealers’  trays.  The  49  siliquae  and  28  half  siliquae 
that  we  believe  belong  to  the  recently  discovered  hoard  are  indicated 
by  a number  printed  in  bold  type.  All  hoard  coins  in  private  collections 
were  acquired  in  the  1970s  from  North  African  sources.  During  the 
past  year,  1981-82,  several  more  specimens  have  been  offered  for  sale 
and  we  can  look  forward  to  an  even  greater  number  of  examples  of 
both  denominations  appearing  in  the  future.  In  the  description  of 
individual  coins,  we  have  not  noted  which  part  of  the  inscription  is 
preserved;  only  particulars  differing  from  the  general  descriptions  of 
the  types  have  been  noted.  Die  axis  and  weight  are  given  when  avail- 
able. 


Siliquae 

Obv .:  DNHONORI  - VSPFAVG.  Bust  beardless  r.,  pearl-diademed  with 
pendants,  draped  and  cuirassed. 

4 Coin  Hoards  2 (1976),  p.  77,  no.  322,  fig.  17. 
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Rev.:  VRBS  ROMA  or  ROIIA.  Roma  wearing  long  robes  (r.  breast 
uncovered)  and  crested  helmet,  1.  foot  extended  and  r.  drawn 
back,  seated  1.  on  cuirass  with  pellet  in  center  of  breast-plate; 
in  r.  hand  Victory  holding  wreath,  in  1.  long  scepter  (or  staff?). 
In  ex.  RVPS.  Parts  of  the  inscription  and  type  often  are  off 
flan. 

Owing  to  difficulties  arising  from  studying  photographs  from  various 
sources,5  the  analysis  of  die  linkage  of  the  siliquae  has  been  limited  to 
obverses.  Coins  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  illustrated. 

1.  Imitative  Group 

1.  «-  1.65  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1980. 

2.  / 1.23  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s).  From  a collection  acquired 

in  the  1950s. 

3.  \ 1.60  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1980. 

4.  \ 1.68  g.  Obv.  die  of  3.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1980. 

* 5.  \ 1.76  g.  Private  collection  A.  Acquired  in  1975  from  L. 

di  Nicola,  Rome. 

* 6.  P.N.  Schulten  FPL,  Sept.  1978,  73. 

7.  I 1.71  g.  Obv.  die  of  6.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s).  From  a 

collection  acquired  in  the  1950s. 

8.  Obv.  die  of  6.  Private  collection  B. 

* 9.  | 1.67  g.  Private  collection  C. 

10.  ^ 1.61  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1980. 

*11.  / 1.64  g.  Private  collection  C. 

12.  / 1.56  g.  Coin  Hoards  2,  322,  fig.  17,  8. 

* 13.  P.N.  Schulten  FPL,  Sept.  1978,  no.  72. 

8 P.  Grierson  (“Numismatics,"  in  J.  M.  Powell,  ed..  Medieval  Studies.  An  In- 
troduction [Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1976],  pp.  130-31)  cites  Brunetti’s  study  of  the  silver 
coins  of  Anna  of  Savoy  from  photographs  ( RIN  1963,  pp.  143-68).  The  coins,  now 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  show  a far  greater  number  of  die  duplicates  than  Brunetti  had 
originally  observed. 
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14.  <- 

15.  f 

16.  t 

* 17.  i 

* 18.  f 

19.  «- 

* 20. 
*21.  t 
*22.  -► 

* 23.  \ 

* 24.  t 

* 25.  \ 

26. 

* 27.  \ 

28.  i 

* 29.  \ 

30.  f 

31. 

32.  -♦ 

33.  / 


1.70  g.  Obv.  inscription  ends  PFA.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s), 
1980. 

1.62  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1980. 

1.45  g.  Coin  Hoards  2,  322,  fig.  17,  6. 

1.63  g.  Obv.  die  of  16.  Private  collection  A.  Acquired 
in  1981  from  a North  African  source  in  Paris. 

1.67  g.  Obv.  die  of  16.  ANS  Newell. 

1.70  g.  Obv.  die  of  16.  British  Museum  (not  in  BMCVan), 
ex.  C.E.G.  Nye,  1927. 

Obv.  die  of  16.  Rauch  11,  Nov.  1972,  537. 

1.79  g.  Private  collection  C. 

1.38  g.  Cross  on  Emperor’s  shoulder.  Private  collection  C. 
1.30  g (worn  and  clipped).  Private  collection  D. 

1.73  g.  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  Grierson  col- 
lection, ex  Grantley,  Glendining,  25  July  1944,  2772.  Mor- 
risson  (above,  n.  2),  pi.  52,  1. 

1.69  g.  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Ex  Pierce  from  Feuardent,  1927. 

1.58  g.  Birmingham,  Barber  Institute  4098.  Ex  Bald- 
win 1963. 

1.83  g.  Rev.  legend  (RJOMA.  BMCVan  6,  pi.  1,  3.  Ex 
de  Salis. 

1.69  g.  British  Museum  (not  in  BMCVan)  from  J.W.E. 
Pearce,  1951. 

1.81  g.  Private  collection  D.  Bought  in  Sousse  (Hadru- 
metum),  Tunisia,  before  1964. 

1.49  g (worn).  Vienna  191203. 

1.45  g.  Rev.  Roma’s  staff  with  prominent  barb,  j.  Com- 
merce (Baldwin’s).  From  a collection  acquired  in  the  1950s. 

1.58  g.  Rev.  as  31.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s).  From  a col- 
lection acquired  in  the  1950s. 

0.97  g (worn  and  chipped).  Excavations  at  Carthage  1975 
Conducted  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  1 (Tunis,  1976), 
no.  118. 
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* 34.  Obv.  double  struck.  Kricheldorf,  27  Nov.  1979,  479. 

* 35.  t Kurpfalzische  Miinz.,  17  Dec.  1979,  439. 

* 36.  f 1.55  g.  Private  collection  D.  Bought  in  Sousse  before 

1964. 

* 37.  f 1.74  g.  Bibliotheque  Nationale  9743. 

* 38.  \ 1.66  g.  Platt,  27  November  1972,  no.  125,  from  a Tunisian 

collection. 

39.  f 1.61  g.  Brussels. 

* 40.  ->  1.59  g.  Private  collection  C. 

41.  <-  1.78  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1980. 

* 42.  \ 1.58  g.  Private  collection  C. 

* 43.  f 1.55  g.  Private  collection  C. 

* 44.  \ 1.53  g.  Private  collection  C. 

45.  -♦  1.53  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1980. 

46.  | 1.73  g.  Coin  Hoards  2,  322,  fig.  17,  3. 

* 47.  ♦-  1.79  g.  Obv.  as  46.  Private  collection  C. 

* 48.  Miinz.  u.  Med.  FPL  363,  January  1975,  21. 

49.  | 1.70  g.  Obv.  graffiti:  X on  emperor’s  cheeck;  III  on  lips 

and  lower  part  of  nose,  possible  indicating  X -f  III  = XIII. 
Coin  Hoards  2,  322,  fig.  17,  4.  Later  seen  by  W.  Hahn  at 
Beckenbauer’s,  Munich. 

* 50.  \ 1.21  g.  Private  collection  C. 

* 51.  Obv.  DM  HOM[ORI]  Peus  250,  15  March  1954,  1991. 

52.  | 1.28  g.  Obv.  DM  HONORI-[.  Platt,  27  November  1972, 

no.  126,  from  a Tunisian  collection. 

* 53.  -*■  1.23  g.  Obv.  die  of  52.  Private  collection  D.  Bought  in 

Sousse  before  1964. 

* 54.  1.69  g.  Miinz.  u.  Med.  FPL  308,  January  1970,  25. 

* 55.  / 1.63  g.  BMC  Van  8,  pi.  1,  5.  Ex  de  Salis. 

56.  -*•  1.36  g.  Excavations  at  Carthage  1978  Conducted  by  the 

University  of  Michigan,  7 (Ann  Arbor,  1981),  224. 
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* 57.  1.65  g.  Miinz.  u.  Med.  FPL  343,  March  1973,  no.  21. 

* 58.  \ 1.62  g.  ANS.  Bought  in  North  Africa  in  the  early  1970s. 

* 59.  1.48  g.  Private  collection  D.  Bought  in  Carthage  before 

1964. 

60.  <-  1.22  g (clipped).  Obv.  [DN]HOMORI-VSPCAV[G].  BMC - 

Van  7,  pi.  1,  4.  Ex  de  Salis. 

* 61.  Hirsch  48,  June  1966,  779. 

* 62.  Kress  150,  June  1970,  986. 

* 63.  \ 1.11  g (worn  and  clipped).  Private  collection  D.  Bought 

in  El  Djem  (Thysdrus),  1948. 

* 64.  f 1.70  g.  Private  collection  C. 

* 65.  \ 1.07  g.  Private  collection  C. 

66.  ^ 1.72  g.  Coin  Hoards  2,  322,  fig.  17,  5. 

* 67.  \ 1.50  g.  Private  collection  C. 

* 68.  f 1.49  g.  Private  collection  C. 

* 69.  \ 1.50  g.  Private  collection  C. 

70.  -+  1.67  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1980. 

71.  \ 1.50  g (chipped,  pierced  and  broken).  Commerce  (Bald- 

win’s), 1980. 

72.  <-  1.57  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1980. 

* 73.  Kurpfalzische  Miinz.,  17  December  1979,  438. 

* 74.  / 1.53  g (chipped).  Obv.  ]VSPEAV.  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 

Cambridge.  Grierson  collection,  ex  Glendining,  12  May 
1948,  217. 

* 75.  \ 1.65  g.  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  Grierson  col- 

lection, ex  Dilen  1949. 

* 76.  -*  1.65  g (chipped).  Obv.  graffiti:  XIII  in  field  r.;  X in  hair 

above  diadem;  INI  on  cheeck  and  chin. 

* 77.  «-  1.06  g (chipped).  Rev.  RON  A.  Bibliotheque  Nationale 

9744. 

78.  \ 1.77  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s).  From  a collection  acquired 

in  the  1950s. 
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79.  | 1.64  g.  British  Museum  (not  in  BMC  Van).  Gift  of  L.A. 

Lawrence  in  1927. 

80.  \ 1.62  g.  Excavations  at  Carthage  1975  Conducted  by  the 

University  of  Michigan,  1 (Tunis,  1976),  no.  119. 

81.  / 1.62  g.  Excavations  at  Carthage  1977  Conducted  by  the 

University  of  Michigan,  5 (New  Delhi,  1980),  no.  149. 

82.  -*  1.58  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s).  From  a collection  ac- 

quired in  the  1950s. 

* 83.  Munz.  u.  Med.  FPL  199,  April  1960,  23. 

* 84.  \ 1.51  g.  Obv.  D]NHONO[RI-  VJSPEAV.  Serifs  very  promi- 

nent on  most  of  the  letters.  Bibliotheque  Nationale  R1653. 
From  Florange,  1960. 

* 85.  1.51  g.  Paris  market,  1955. 

* 86.  / 1.61  g.  Private  Collection  D.  Bought  in  Sousse  before 

1964. 

* 87.  -*■  1.63  g.  Bibliotheque  Nationale  1969/369. 

* 88.  Miinz.  u.  Med.  FPL  225,  August  1962,  21. 

89.  | 1.53  g.  Brussels. 

* 90.  Cahn  47,  17  May  1922,  1050  (incorrectly  attributed  to 

John). 

91.  I 1.80  g.  Vienna  191204. 

92.  «-  1.60  g.  Paris  market  1974  from  North  Africa. 

* 93.  f 1.52  g (worn).  BMC  Van  9,  pi.  I,  6.  Ex  de  Salis. 

* 94.  / 1.49  g.  Private  collection  C. 

95.  ->  Obv.  die  of  94.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1980. 

*96.  -►  1.29  g.  Private  collection  C. 

2.  Degenerate  Group 

* 97.  1 1.17  g.  Obv.  DUH[ORI-]V$PFAVG.  Milan. 

98.  f 1.63  g.  Coin  Hoards  2,  322,  fig.  17,  2. 

* 99.  \ 1.03  g.  Obv.  D kH  OHO[.  Rev.  folds  of  robe  and  cuirass 

are  confused.  Area  of  flan  containing  emperor’s  cheek 
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and  Roma’s  skirt  is  flattened.  Private  collection  A.  Ac- 
quired in  1980  from  Bruce  Braun  of  Ancient  Arts  (Buffalo). 

100.  <-  1.51  g.  Obv.  die  of  99,  but  D MH  OMORI[  ]VS,  the  V badly 

formed.  Coin  Hoards  2,  322,  fig.  17,  1. 

*101.  \ 1.35  g.  Obv.  inscription  as  99.  Private  collection  C. 

*102.  «-  1.29  g.  Obv.  inscription  as  99.  Private  collection  C. 

103.  f 1.31  g.  Commerce  (Nomisma,  Paris),  1980  (A8400). 

*104.  Obv.  DMHOMORI[.  Private  collection  E. 

105.  f 1.31  g.  Obv.  UMONIIf.  Rev.  YOI  (for  ROMA).  Coin 

Hoards  2,  322,  fig.  17,  7. 

3.  Possible  Contemporary  Forgeries? 

*106.  / 1.15  g.  Obv.  P+AVC  for  PFAVC.  Peculiar  style:  several 

pellets  confused  for  the  fibula.  Rev.  crude  with  very  thin 
letters.  Private  collection  C. 

*107.  -►  1.57  g.  ANS  Newell.  Rev.  ROM[A]-ROMA,  blundered 

or  a mint  error. 

108.  i 1.67  g.  Obv.  DMOMOR[  Rev.  I V Mil  + AIV;  blundered 

exergal  mark.  Hahn  collection  (Vienna).  Bought  in  1978 
in  a lot  of  several  silver  coins  of  Justinian  of  Carthage, 
but  North  African  provenance  uncertain. 

• The  ANS  has  an  imitation  of  C.  70  (C.  denotes  coins  in  Henry  Cohen,  Description 
historique  des  monnaies  frappies  sous  i’empire  Romain,  8 [London,  1892])  in  a 
style  that  is  easy  to  distinguish  from  both  imperial  and  Vandalic,  and  which  is  like 
Frankish  and  Lombardic.  A.  S.  Robertson,  in  Roman  Imperial  Coins  in  the  Hunter 
Coin  Cabinet,  5,  Diocletian  ( Reform ) to  Zeno  (Oxford  University  Press,  1982),  lists 
two  “irregular?”  URBS  ROMA  siliquae  for  the  mint  of  Ravenna,  p.  440,  22-23; 
only  23  is  shown  in  the  plates,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  Vandalic.  Also  not  shown  is 
p.444,  45,  catalogued  under  an  uncertain  mint  as  an  “irregular?”  silver  “siliqua?" 
with  the  Victory  reverse  and  weighing  0.68  g;  this  coin  is  likely  to  be  a Vandal 
half  siliqua.  The  Cabinet  de  M6dailles  also  has  contemporary  forgeries  in  this 
style,  which  appear  to  be  imitations  of  a VICTORIA  ROMANORVM  siliqua,  but 
with  the  Ravenna  (RVPS)  mint  mark  (9729,  9732,  and  9738b).  These  probably 
originated  in  northern  Europe.  In  contrast,  the  three  specimens  catalogued  as 
possible  forgeries  are  closer  in  style  to  the  Vandalic  coins. 
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Half  Siliquae 

Obo.:  DN  HONORI-VSPFAVG.  Bust  beardless  r.,  pearl-diademed 
with  pendants,  draped  and  cuirassed.  Border  of  dots. 

Rev.:  VICTORI-AAVG  or  GG  (indicated  where  legible).  Victory  ad- 
vancing or  standing  1.,  wreath  in  outstretched  r.  hand, 
palm  in  1.  and  extending  over  1.  shoulder.  Border  of 
dots.  In  ex.  RV. 


1.  Imitative  Group 


*109. 

\ 

0.61  g. 

Private  collection  C. 

*110. 

\ 

0.90  g. 

National  Museum,  Copenhagen.  Collected  by 

Falbe  around  1816. 

*111. 

\ 

0.65  g. 

Private  collection  C. 

*112. 

0.74  g. 

Rev.  GG.  Copenhagen.  Collected  by  Falbe. 

*113. 

t 

0.64  g. 

Private  collection  C. 

2.  Degenerate  Group 

*114. 

0.74  g (worn).  Private  collection  F. 

*115. 

4— 

0.68  g (broken).  Excavations  at  Carthage  1977  Conducted 
by  the  University  of  Michigan,  5 (New  Delhi,  1980),  no.  150. 

*116. 

i 

0.70  g. 

Rev.  die  of  115.  Private  collection  C. 

*117. 

T 

0.88  g. 

Obv.  die  of  116.  Private  collection  C. 

*118. 

0.72  g. 

Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Grierson  collection,  from 

Ratto  31  May  1971. 

*119. 

0.78  g. 

Miinz  Zent.,  Koln,  27  September  1977,  549. 

*120. 

/ 

0.97  g. 

Rev.  GG.  Copenhagen.  Collected  by  Falbe. 

*121. 

0.65  g. 

Bibliothfeque  Nationale  BN  1980/204. 

*122. 

0.69  g. 

NFA,  27-28  Feb.  1979,  972;  J.  Schulman,  28-29 

Sept.  1976,  872.  Assigned  by  both  to  Constans. 

*123. 

t 

0.73  g. 

W.  Hahn  collection,  Vienna.  NumCirc  1981, 

p.  404, 

no.  8382. 
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*124.  \ 

*125.  -+ 

*126.  f 

*127.  | 

*128.  \ 
*129.  <- 

*130. 

*131. 

*132.  4 

*133.  — ► 

*134.  | 

*135.  4 

*136.  f 

*137.  \ 

*138.  1 

*139. 

*140.  <- 


0.66  g.  Private  collection  G.  Purchased  from  Nomisma, 
Paris  (A  6759). 

0.38  g.  Private  collection  C. 

0.70  g.  Rev.  G.  Private  collection  H.  from  France  Nu- 
mismatique  (Mulhouse),  11-13  October  1981,  480. 

0.58  g.  Rev.  GG.  ANS.  Purchased  from  Nomisma,  Paris 
(A  6755). 

0.69  g.  Rev.  G.  Private  collection  C. 

0.70  g.  Rev.  G.  Private  collection  A.  Purchased  from 
Nomisma,  Paris  (A  6757). 

Rev.  GG.  France  Numismatique  (Mulhouse),  FPL  20, 
Feb.  1982,  365. 

0.75  g.  Rev.  GG.  Private  collection  F. 

0.64  g.  Rev.  GG.  Private  collection  K.  Coin  Hoards  2 
(1976),  322,  fig.  17,  9. 

Private  collection  D.  Purchased  from  Baldwin’s,  1982. 

0.58  g.  Private  collection  A.  Purchased  from  Nomisma, 
Paris  (A  6756). 

0.62  g.  Obv.  die  of  134.  Copenhagen.  Collected  by  Falbe. 

0.70  g.  Obv.  die  of  134.  Rev.  G.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s), 
1981.  “Purchased  from  a passing  North  African.” 

0.56  g.  Commerce  (Baldwin’s),  1981;  Bonhams  (London) 
2,  23-24  Sept.  1980,  394. 

0.64  g (chipped).  Rev.  die  of  137.  Private  collection  C. 

0.7  g.  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Grierson  collection,  from 
Bonhams  (London)  7,  29-30  March  1982,  482. 

0.62  g.  Private  collection  C. 


Stylistic  and  metrological  analyses  (see  below)  indicate  that  both 
types  of  coins  were  issued  together,  and  that  the  Victory  type  was  indeed 
intended  to  be  a fractional  denomination  of  the  VRBS  ROMA  type. 
Moreover,  these  analyses  suggest  that  the  series  might  have  been  issued 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Although  both  denominations  ap- 
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pear  to  be  imitations  of  imperial  issues  of  Honorius  (the  siliqua,  C.70; 
the  half  siliqua,  C.38),  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  presumed  prototypes 
suggests  that  they  may  not  actually  have  inspired  the  Vandal  coins 
directly.  More  likely  prototypes  are  the  imperial  issues  of  later  western 
emperors  (John  and  Valentinian  III)  whose  siliquae  and  half  siliquae, 
although  rare,  are  nonetheless  more  common  than  the  presumed  pro- 
totypes of  Honorius.  While  by  no  means  compelling,  these  considera- 
tions taken  together  support  the  traditional  attribution  of  the  VRBS 
ROMA  siliqua  to  Gaiseric. 

As  is  usual,  the  information  available  is  scanty  about  the  circum- 
stances and  location  of  the  hoard,  which  must  have  been  found  before 
1976,  when  the  nine  specimens  published  in  Coin  Hoards  2 could  be 
viewed  as  Spink’s.  It  was  said  to  come  from  Tunisia  and  to  comprise 
some  700  specimens.  Although  700  is  an  inaccurate  figure  often  put 
forward  regarding  North  African  finds,7  whether  for  a numerological 
or  some  other  mysterious  reason,  it  suggests  that  the  hoard  may  have 
been  large. 

We  have  been  able  to  identify  49  specimens  of  the  VRBS  ROMA 
siliqua  and  28  of  the  Victory  type  fractions  as  belonging  to  the  hoard 
because  they  have  appeared  in  groups  on  the  market  in  Tunisia,  Lon- 
don and  Paris  during  the  past  six  years.  Because  of  the  previous  rarity 
of  these  coins,  it  seems  plausible  that  most  of  the  individual  specimens 
of  these  two  issues  with  a Tunisian  origin  that  have  appeared  on  the 
market  between  1975  and  1982  also  share  this  provenance.  We  think 
it  probable  that  these  coins  come  from  one  large  hoard  that  is  being 
dispersed  in  small  batches  rather  than  from  several  smaller  finds  made 
during  the  past  six  years.8 

7 Seven  hundred  was  also  the  figure  alleged  for  the  recent  Constantine  IV  gold 
hoard  (see  C.  Morrisson,  “(Jn  trdsor  dc  sol  id  i de  Constantin  IV  de  Carthage,"  RN 
1980,  p.  155)  and  for  the  Rougga  hoard  of  1972  although  the  latter  amounted  only 
to  168  specimens  (Ann  EPHE  1974-75,  pp.  455-62). 

8 In  support  of  the  idea  that  individual  coins  which  have  recently  come  on  the 
market  belong  to  this  hoard  is  that  no  previous  half  decade  has  seen  the  appearance 
of  Vandalic  silver  in  such  great  quantities.  This  supposition  must  be  made  tenta- 
tively, however,  because  the  use  of  metal  detectors  for  unauthorized  excavation 
has  undoubtedly  increased  greatly  in  North  Africa  during  the  same  period. 
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The  hoard  as  reconstructed  did  not  contain  any  signed  Vandalic 
silver,  and  therefore  it  provides  only  a negative  clue  to  the  dating  of 
the  issues,  namely  that  they  must  antedate  Gunthamund’s  signed  silver 
coinage  as  well  as  the  dated  imitative  issues  in  the  name  of  Honorius 
(BMCVan,  p.  5,  1-2,  pi.  1,  12).  As  previously  observed,®  this  latter 
issue  is  more  primitive  or  degenerate  in  character:  the  DN  at  the 
beginning  of  the  imperial  titulature  is  omitted  and  the  reverse  type 
of  Roma  seated  is  replaced  by  the  local  figure  of  Carthage  standing, 
accompanied  by  a dating  in  regnal  years  of  a Vandal  king,  ANNO 
Mil  or  V K[arthaginis].  The  fourth  and  fifth  years  mentioned  must 
either  be  those  of  Huneric  (480  and  481)  or  of  Gunthamund  (488  and 
489).  The  terminus  ante  quern  for  the  deposit  of  the  hoard,  and  a 
fortiori  for  the  two  issues,  lies  therefore  in  the  480s. 

Postponing  for  the  moment  a detailed  discussion  of  the  precise  dating 
of  these  issues,  let  us  observe  that  the  styles  of  both  types  of  coins  are 
diverse  enough  to  suggest  that  their  production  might  have  extended 
over  a considerable  period  of  time.  While  it  is  not  really  possible  to 
confuse  any  of  these  coins  with  the  proposed  imperial  prototypes  of  Ho- 
norius (Plate  28,  Sl-3;  Hl-8),  the  style  of  most  of  the  specimens  in  the 
hoard  and  of  previously  published  examples  of  the  siliqua  is  closer 
to  that  of  later  imperial  issues  (Plate  28,  S5-6;  H12-21).  Several  stylistic 
criteria,  which  are  similar  for  both  denominations,  can  serve  to  distin- 
guish these  imitative  African  issues  from  fifth  century  imperial  coins. 

Most  striking  is  the  rendition  of  the  emperor’s  portrait,  especially 
his  facial  features.9 10  His  eye  is  opened  wide  in  an  exaggerated  manner 

9 C.  Morrisson  (above,  n.  2),  p.  469. 

10  Similar  treatment  of  facial  features  can  be  seen  in  fifth  century  African  mosaics: 
see,  for  example,  K.  M.  D.  Dunbabin,  The  Mosaics  of  Roman  North  Africa  (Oxford, 
1978),  p.  250  and  pis.  40-43,  which  show  a hunting  scene  from  Bordji-Djedid,  Car- 
thage, now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  p.  191,  pi.  191,  which  shows  Daniel  in  the 
Lion’s  Den  from  a tomb  in  Sfax.  In  addition,  representations  of  the  Emperor  Leo 
on  silver  that  dates  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  (H.  Goodacre,  A 
Handbook  of  the  Coinage  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  (London,  1957,  rpt.  1965],  p.  42 
(hereafter  Goodacre),  and  Ratio,  9 December  1930  [rpt.  Amsterdam,  1974],  nos.  261 
and  262)  are  not  very  different  from  that  of  Honorius  on  the  Vandalic  siliquae  of 
the  best  style,  which  we  have  called  “imitative.”  Even  some  specimens  of  Valen- 
tinian  III  (Plate  28,  H13-21),  and  of  Marcian  (Goodacre,  p.  37;  Ratto,  no.  227)  are 
much  closer  to  the  Vandal  style  than  are  imperial  coins  struck  earlier  in  the  century. 
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that  suggests  surprise  or  fear.  This  impression  is  conveyed  by  highly 
schematic  modelling:  often  the  eye  is  indicated  only  by  a pellet  under- 
lined by  a deep  stroke  of  the  chisel.  The  Vandal  nose  characteristically 
is  formed  by  two  deeply  engraved  strokes  that  meet  at  a 45°  angle; 
prominent  pellets  often  appear  both  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  at  the 
end  of  the  base  of  the  nose  on  these  coins.  The  engraver  apparently 
executed  the  nose  with  a stroke  starting  at  the  bridge,  pausing  at  the 
tip  by  digging  into  the  die,  then  continuing  the  stroke  to  construct 
the  base  of  the  nose;  he  again  stopped  by  digging  deeply  into  the  die. 
Details  of  the  emperor’s  hair,  diadem  and  dress  are  also  simplified  and 
stylized  on  Vandalic  coins,  and  therefore  appear  less  refined  and  fre- 
quently less  realistic  than  the  corresponding  features  on  imperial  issues. 

The  representation  of  Roma  on  the  reverse  of  the  Vandalic  siliqua 
still  shows  the  main  features  of  the  Hadrianic  cult  statue,11  but  the  body 
of  the  goddess  is  static,  lacking  the  graceful  movement  still  evident  on 
imperial  issues.  Roma’s  robes  appear  stiff  and  her  helmet  is  indicated 
only  schematically,  perhaps  being  mistaken  for  hair.  The  position  of 
the  legs  of  the  goddess  (the  left  extended  and  the  right  flexed)  can  no 
longer  be  determined  on  the  Vandalic  siliquae  as  it  could  in  imperial 
coins  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  (A  general  trend 
toward  anatomical  uncertainty  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures  of  the 
reverse  begins  to  appear  on  imperial  coins  of  the  usurper  Constantine 
III  in  the  420s.)  The  Victoriola  is  indicated  only  crudely,  and  rarely 
can  be  seen  from  head  to  toe.  On  most  of  the  specimens,  the  lower  part 
of  the  statue’s  robe  appears  to  be  misunderstood,  and  is  represented 

11  This  type,  ultimately  deriving  from  representations  of  Athena  which  first 
appeared  on  silver  and  gold  coins  of  Lysimachus  in  297  B.C.,  copied  the  Hadrianic 
cult  statue  of  Dea  Roma  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Home.  This  structure  was  da- 
maged by  fire  in  A.D.  307,  and  was  restored  by  Maxentius  (306-12),  who  set  up  a new 
porphyry  statue  showing  Roma  wearing  a crested  helmet,  long  tunic  and  mantle 
draped  across  the  lap  to  the  ankles,  seated  on  a high-backed  throne  to  which  a round 
shield  was  attached  (C.  C.  Vermeule,  The  Goddess  Roma  in  the  Art  of  the  Roman 
Empire  [Cambridge  and  London,  1959|,  pp.  31-16).  It  is  interesting  that  the  altar 
of  the  Gens  Augusta  at  Cartilage  (Vermeule,  pi.  10)  on  which  Roma  was  seated  was 
treated  in  a very  similar  manner.  Although  this  early  monumental  representation 
cannot  have  been  the  direct  model  for  the  coins,  its  presence  in  the  center  of  the  city 
may  have  contributed  to  the  choice  of  the  type,  since  it  was  still  in  place  during  the 
Vandal  occupation. 
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by  two  upward  strokes  that  are  unrelated  to  the  rest  of  the  design  and 
which  resemble  the  opened  petals  of  a flower  ( 4/  )•  The  cuirass  with 
leather  straps  attached  to  the  breast  plate  upon  which  Roma  sits  is 
difficult  to  recognize  and  appears  more  like  a stool  with  a fringed 
skirt  than  like  a piece  of  armor. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  half  siliqua,  Victory  advances  stiffly  left  or 
stands  rigidly.  Even  though  Victory  can  appear  quite  stolid  on  fifth 
century  imperial  coins  when  compared  to  earlier  representations,  she 
still  retains  some  grace  and  sense  of  movement.  None  of  the  feeling 
of  the  classical  prototype,12  a spirit  that  has  just  alighted,  remains 
on  these  Vandalic  coins.  The  folds  of  Victory’s  peplos  are  merely 
suggested  by  a few  parallel  straight  lines;  the  girdle,  by  a chevron  or  a 
horizontal  line.  Her  coiffure  is  similar  in  appearance  to  Roma’s  helmet, 
and  is  indicated  by  a single  line  suggesting  a pigtail.  The  left  wing  on 
almost  every  specimen  appears  to  be  misunderstood  for  some  decorative 
suspension  from  the  wreath  or  arm,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  attached  to 
Victory  as  an  appendage.  Unlike  the  realistic  circular  wreaths  on 
imperial  coins,  the  Vandal  wreath  looks  like  a loop  of  thick  rope  with 
a knot  at  each  end,  one  of  which  usually  is  slightly  longer  than  the 
other  ( ).  The  right  wing  is  represented  by  a thick  vertical  stroke, 

and  the  palm  frequently  appears  to  be  more  like  a baton  with  a knob 
at  each  end  ( / ) than  like  a frond.  On  some  specimens  (see  especially 
111  and  116)  Victory  trails  a curious  object  like  a lion’s  tail  ( \ ).  Pre- 
sumably this  structure,  already  seen  on  half  siliquae  of  Valentinian 
III  (see  Plate  28,  HI 8,  21),  is  a misrepresentation  of  the  billowing 
lower  fold  of  the  peplos  seen  on  earlier  imperial  coins. 

The  stylistic  differences  between  some  of  the  coins  in  the  hoard  are 
extreme.  Stylistic  and  metrological  analyses  concur  in  defining  a pecu- 
liar group  of  coins  that  might  end  the  series  represented  in  the  hoard. 
This  group  was  virtually  unrecognized  before  the  discovery  of  the  hoard, 
since  the  only  other  specimens  belonging  to  it  that  we  have  identified 
(97,  120  and  133)  had  not  been  published.  The  group  may  be  called 
degenerate:  the  siliqua  is  characterized  by  frequent  ligatures  in  the 

12  See,  for  example,  M.  Bieber,  The  Sculpture  of  the  Hellenistic  Age  (New  York, 
1961),  pp.  125-26;  A.  R.  Bellinger  and  M.  A.  Bcrlincourt,  Victory  as  a Coin  Type, 
ANSNNM  149  (1962). 
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obverse  legend  (a  feature  characteristic  of  later  Vandal  and  Byzantine 
coins  from  Carthage),  and  both  siliqua  and  half  siliqua  are  even  rougher 
in  design  than  the  coins  in  the  derivative  group  that  imitate  imperial 
issues  more  closely.  The  ruler’s  portrait  is  flatter  and  even  more  cur- 
sorily modelled:  it  is  primitive  in  appearance  with  prominent  lips  and 
exaggerated  nose.  The  folds  of  the  chlamys  and  of  the  robes  of  Roma 
and  Victory  are  represented  more  schematically.  The  pendants  from 
the  emperor’s  fibula  now  seem  to  be  misunderstood,  appearing  as 
independent  pellets  on  the  chlamys  unrelated  to  the  brooch  of  the 
fibula  (see  for  instance  99,  100,  121,  133  and  135).  Metrological  analysis 
reveals  that  both  the  degenerate  siliquae  and  half  siliquae  are  about 
20%  lighter  than  the  less  primitive  Vandal  coins  (see  below). 

In  addition  to  their  distinctive  style,  these  Vandalic  imitations  also 
have  a characteristic  fabric.  They  are  weakly  struck:  their  relief  is 
lower  than  on  imperial  issues.  Flans  are  irregular,  and  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  entire  die.  The  ruler’s  head  therefore  occupies 
a far  greater  proportion  of  the  field  than  on  imperial  coins,  and  both 
obverse  and  reverse  images  are  frequently  off  center.  As  a result,  only 
rarely  is  even  a small  part  of  the  beaded  border  preserved,  and  it  is 
the  rule  that  only  half  of  the  circumferential  legends  is  preserved. 
The  exergual  letters  are  also  partially  or  entirely  missing  on  about 
half  the  specimens.  In  contrast  to  imperial  coins,  there  appears  to  be 
no  preferred  orientation  of  obverse  to  reverse  die.18 

13  Die  axes  on  the  siliquae:  12  o’clock,  15%;  1,  14%;  3,  14%;  5,  15%;  6,  17%; 
7,  11%;  9,  14%;  11,  15%.  On  the  half  siliquae;  12  o’clock,  5%;  1,  5%;  2,  5%;  3, 
5%;  4,  10%;  5,  10%;  6,  14%;  7,  14%;  8,  5%;  9,  14%;  10,  5%;  11,  10%.  This 
virtually  random  distribution  is  different  from  the  orientation  of  imperial  coins. 
On  72  specimens  from  the  same  period  in  the  Cabinet  des  M6dailles  at  the  Biblioth&- 
que  Nationale,  29  (41%)  have  die  axes  at  12  o’clock,  and  41  (57%)  at  6 o’clock. 
The  less  careful  fabric  and  relative  clumsiness  in  design  of  the  Vandal  coins  point  to 
work  done  by  non-specialists  (probably  argenlarii  or  argyrokopoi,  see  J.-P.  Sodini, 
“L’artisanat  urbain  & 1’dpoque  pal6ocrhdticnne,”  Klema  4 [1979J,  p.  95,  referring 
to  the  vicus  argentarius  of  Carthage  described  by  Saint  Augustine  [Confessions, 
6.9.14]  a district  where  goldsmiths  and  bankers  were  grouped).  Innovation  of  coining 
by  inexperienced  minters  is  to  be  expected  because  the  imperial  mint  at  Carthage 
had  ceased  activity  in  307  A.D.  and  its  staff  had  been  withdrawn  to  Ostia  (308) 
and  later  to  Arles  (313)  ( R1C  6,  p.  411;  M.  Hendy,  “Mint  and  Fiscal  Administration 
under  Diocletian,  His  Colleagues  and  His  Successors,  A.D.  305-24,”  J RS  62  (1972), 
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Similarity  of  style  and  fabric  is  one  of  the  key  pieces  of  evidence 
for  the  idea  that  both  the  large  and  the  small  coins  were  struck  at  the 
same  mint  during  the  same  period  of  time.  As  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
discussion,  the  stylistic  features  that  distinguish  Vandalic  imitations 
from  imperial  issues  are  strikingly  similar  in  both  siliqua  and  half  sili- 
qua.  The  emperor’s  portraits  on  some  specimens  of  both  denomina- 
tions are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  both  were 
engraved  by  the  same  hand  (compare,  for  example,  10  with  109;  64 
with  111  and  112;  69  and  73  with  129;  99  with  131;  102  with  115). 
Also,  as  described  above,  the  style  of  the  reverse  types  is  similar,  as 
is  the  form  of  the  letters.  Especially  characteristic  are  the  prominent 
serifs  on  the  letters  -A  , I,  P,  R,  and  V in  the  inscriptions  on  both  coins. 
While  it  seems  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  half  siliquae  belong  to  the 
degenerate  group  than  of  the  siliquae,  one  of  the  more  objective  criteria 
for  distinguishing  between  the  degenerate  and  the  less  primitive  group 
— the  occurrence  of  ligatures  between  letters  in  the  obverse  legend — 
does  not  apply  to  the  half  siliquae.  The  two  As  of  the  reverse  legend 
on  128  and  131  are  connected,  however  (VW). 

Metrological  analysis  of  both  the  siliqua  and  half  siliqua  support 
the  idea  that  the  smaller  coin  was  struck  at  half  the  theoretical  value 
of  the  larger  coin  (Table  l).14 

p.  77).  The  only  tentative  instance  of  the  resumption  of  coinage  at  Carthage  before 
the  Vandal  conquest  is  represented  by  the  issue  of  four  small  bronzes  with  the  anony- 
mous legend  DOMINO  NOSTRO,  DOMINIS  NOSTRIS  P(ER)P(ETUIS)  AVG(USTIS) 
and  the  mint  signature  CARTAGINE  (R.  A.  G.  Carson,  Late  Roman  Bronze  Coinage 
A.D.  324-498  [London,  1965],  pt.  2,  576-80;  hereafter  LRBC).  These  coins  date 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  can  be  attributed 
either  to  Gildo  (397-98)  or  to  Count  Boniface  (ca.  422-29).  R.  Turcan  favors  the 
attribution  to  Gildo  (“Tr6sors  mon^taires  trouv^s  k Tipasa,”  Libyca  9 [1961],  pp.  211- 
12). 

14  The  average  weight  of  the  half  siliquae  is  actually  17%  lighter  than  half  the 
average  weight  of  the  siliquae.  This  lower  weight  perhaps  can  be  explained  by  a 
higher  velocity  of  circulation  of  the  fraction;  a similar  explanation  was  given  for  the 
metrology  of  half  sovereigns  and  half  napoleons  in  the  nineteenth  century  (S.  Jevons, 
“On  the  Condition  of  the  Metallic  Currency  of  the  U.K.  . . . ,”  Journal  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  31  [1868],  pp.  455-56).  The  average  annual  loss  in  weight  for  half 
sovereigns  was  between  0.64-0.79  g,  while  that  of  sovereigns  reached  only  0.042- 
0.051  g. 
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Table  1 

Analysis  of  Weights 


Siliqua 
Half  siliqua 


Coefficient 

Number  Average  Weight  Standard  Deviation  of  Variation 
93  1.54  g 0.19  12.6% 

30  0.69  g 0.11  15.6% 


The  wide  range  of  weights  of  both  coins  suggests  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  more  than  one  population  of  coins  in  each  denomination. 
The  total  number  of  half  siliquae  is  too  small  to  yield  convincing  data 
to  support  this  point  (Fig.  1),  but  the  frequency  distribution  of  siliqua 
clearly  reveals  a bimodal  distribution  of  weights  (Fig.  2).  In  these 


Figure  1 

Distribution  of  Half  Siliqua 
Weights  in  Grams 
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histogram  analyses,  constructed  with  steps  of  0.1  g,  the  average  weight 
of  the  heavier  population  of  siliquae  is  about  1.65  g;  the  average  of  the 
lighter  group,  1.25  g. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  bimodal  distribution  of  early  Vandalic 
silver  coinage?  The  mean  weight  of  all  the  Vandalic  siliquae,  1.54  g, 
corresponds  closely  to  that  of  earlier,  authentic  coins  of  Honorius15 
and  to  the  weights  of  Italian  siliquae  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury,16 suggesting  that  these  imperial  issues  served  as  a model  not  only 
for  the  types  used  on  the  Vandalic  coins,  but  also  for  their  weight  stand- 
ard. The  mode  for  the  larger  Vandalic  coin  lies  between  1.5  and  1.7 
g (8  and  9 carats),  indicating  that  the  theoretical  weight  intended 
might  have  been  9 carats,  or  precisely  1/192  of  a pound.17  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  weight  of  the  lighter  group  of  Vandalic  siliquae 
(mean  weight  1.26  g,  mode  1.12-1.22  g)  is  close  to  that  of  the  Honorius 
ANN  O K(artago)  issue  ( BMCVan , Huneric,  1-2),  and  possibly 
resulted  from  clipping  the  heavier  specimens  to  adjust  to  a later  weight 
standard.  The  stylistic  group  that  we  have  called  “degenerate”  is 
also  light  (mean  weight  1.33  g,  standard  deviation,  0.17,  N = 8),  and 
may  have  been  struck  directly  according  to  the  new  weight  standard.18 

Metrological  analysis  of  the  siliquae  from  the  hoard  provides  some 
support  for  the  idea  that  the  bimodal  distribution  arose  because  of  a 


15  A.  Evans,  “Notes  on  the  Coinages  and  Silver  Currency  in  Roman  Britain  from 
Valentinian  I to  Constantine  III,”  A'C  1915,  pp.  465-66. 

18  The  average  weight  of  23  specimens  in  Paris  was  1.48  g. 

17  If  the  theoretical  weight  were  9 carats  these  coins  would  not  be  reduced  siliquae, 
but  half  argentci  (1/96).  The  assumption  that  these  coins  were  siliquae  worth  1 /24th 
of  a solidus  would  imply  a gold  to  silver  ratio  of  1:9,  far  below  the  1:14.4  ratio  well 
documented  in  the  West  at  that  time.  Cod.  Theod.  13.2.1  (A.D.  397)  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  Cod.  Theod.  8.4.27  (422)  in  which  the  ratio  of  4 solidi  (instead  of  5)  to  a 
silver  pound  (1:18)  is  simply  a favor  granted  to  the  primipiles,  as  shown  by  P. 
Grierson  (see  J.  Durliat,  “La  valeur  relative  de  l'or  et  de  1'argent  dans  l’empire 
romano-byzantin  [ivc-viii*  sifccles],”  RN  1980,  p.  143,  for  references  to  texts  and 
previous  literature).  At  a ratio  of  1:14,  and  assuming  that  the  coin  had  an  intrinsic 
rather  than  fiduciary  value,  the  1 /192nd  would  have  been  worth  1 /36th  of  a solidus 
(1.69  g x 36  = 60.84  g;  60.84  g:4.5  g = 13.4  or  almost  14). 

18  At  a gold  to  silver  ratio  of  1:14,  they  were  worth  48  to  the  solidus,  and  could 
have  been  considered  heavy  half-siliquae  (1/240)  (1.22  g x 48  = 58.56  g;  58.56  g: 
4.5  g = 13,  which  represents  an  underestimate  or  fiduciary  rate  of  about  9%). 
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change  in  weight  standard.  Even  though  there  is  no  marked  difference 
between  the  weight  distributions  of  the  coins  from  hoard  and  non-hoard 
samples,  the  mode  of  the  lighter  coins  from  the  hoard  (1. 0-1.1  g)  differs 
slightly  from  the  mode  of  the  lighter  group  from  all  93  siliquae  (1.3- 
1.4  g)  for  which  we  had  weights.  This  difference  may  be  explained  by 
the  deposition  of  the  hoard  late  in  the  sequence  of  the  series:  with  time, 
an  increasing  proportion  of  all  of  the  coins  would  have  been  adjusted 
to  the  new  weight  standard.  Thus  early,  unclipped  specimens,  originally 
on  the  light  side  of  the  distribution,  would  be  converted  into  even  lighter 
coins  through  clipping  by  the  time  the  hoard  was  deposited. 

It  is  curious  that  the  weight  of  the  Vandalic  half  siliqua  does  not 
correspond  to  the  imperial  standard  for  the  denomination  imitated, 
which  appears  to  lie  between  5 and  6 carats.19  Thus  the  value  of  this 
smaller  imperial  silver  coin  was  greater  than  half  that  of  the  larger 
imperial  siliqua.  In  contrast,  the  weight  of  the  smaller  Vandalic  deno- 
mination corresponds  to  about  half  the  weight  both  of  the  larger  fifth 
century  imperial  and  of  the  larger  Vandalic  coins.  This  adherence  to 
the  principle  that  half  the  weight  corresponds  to  half  the  value  may  be 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  system  of  multiples  later  used  on  signed 
Vandalic  silver  coinage  from  the  reign  of  Gunthamund. 

Analyses  for  silver  have  been  carried  out  on  only  a small  number  of 
the  coins  and,  unfortunately,  do  not  permit  us  to  relate  composition 
to  style. 

They  were  performed  by  Peter  Gaspar  (G),  J.  N.  Barrandon  (B) 
and  R.  Mauterer  (M).20  Total  weight  of  silver  was  calculated  by  mul- 

19  The  mean  weight  of  20  VICTORIA  AVG  (GG)  or  (GGG)  half  siliquae  (before 
395,  4 of  Honorius  [RIC  38b,  39b);  after  395  with  the  mint  mark  RM  or  RV,  4 of 
Honorius;  1 of  John;  11  of  Valcntinian  III)  was  1.02  g.  with  a standard  deviation  of 
0.10. 

20  Gaspar,  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  used  two  analytical  methods. 
The  first  was  “Method  3”  described  by  A.  A.  Gordus,  “Quantitative  Non-Destructive 
Neutron  Activation  Analysis  of  Silver  in  Coins,”  Archaeometry  10(1967),  pp.  78-86, 
in  which  a coin  and  a reference  disk  taped  to  its  back  arc  irradiated  with  neutrons 
produced  by  a plutonium-beryllium  source.  Radioactivity  of  silver-110  (half  life, 
24  seconds)  and  silver-108  (half  life,  2.4  minutes)  from  the  reference  disk  were  used 
to  correct  the  measurement  of  the  radioactivity  induced  in  the  coin  for  the  decrease 
in  neutron  flux  caused  by  absorption  within  the  coin.  Because  the  coins  submitted 
for  analysis  were  small  and  not  uniform  in  thickness,  it  was  feared  that  the  Gordus 
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tiplying  the  percentage  by  the  weight  of  the  specimen.  Mean  values 
are  given  ± standard  error.  If  the  value  for  no.  108,  which  we  presume 
to  be  a contemporary  forgery,  is  omitted,  the  mean  percent  silver 
for  the  Siliquae  is  73.4  ^ 11.3%  and  the  total  weight  is  1.06^  0.26  g. 

In  the  siliquae  the  proportion  of  silver  varies  from  60  to  90%,  and  in 
the  half  siliquae  from  55  to  92%.  Lowest  of  all  was  the  percentage 
of  silver  in  coin  no.  108,  which  we  think  is  a contemporary  forgery  not 
struck  by  the  Vandals.21  Even  though  the  tests  were  performed  using 


method  would  not  give  accurate  results,  particularly  for  the  half  siliquae;  therefore, 
a second  method  was  used.  The  reference  disks  were  made  as  similar  as  possible  to 
the  coins  being  analyzed  in  order  to  equalize  the  effects  of  neutron  self-shielding. 
The  coins  and  standards  were  individually  irradiated  with  neutrons  and  the  induced 
radioactivity  counted.  The  percent  silver  was  calculated  by  comparing  specific 
activities  under  the  assumption  that  self-shielding  was  equalized  in  the  coins  and 
the  standards: 

(activity  in  coin)  (activity  in  reference  disk) 

Percent  silver  = -7 

(weight  of  coin)  (weight  of  reference  disk) 

In  both  methods,  coins  were  irradiated  for  one  minute  and  a one  minute  counting 
period  was  begun  25  seconds  after  the  end  of  irradiation.  The  radioactivity  induced 
in  each  coin  decayed  to  background  within  15  minutes,  and  coins  could  thus  be 
irradiated  again  within  20  minutes.  Each  measurement  was  repeated  at  least  three 
times  giving  a minimum  of  four  identical  measurements  per  coin  for  each  method 
used.  The  large  probable  errors  of  the  values  result  from  the  low  levels  of  radioactivi- 
ty employed  that  gave  net  activities  of  about  1000  counts  per  minute  with  a back- 
ground of  about  500  counts  per  minute.  Barrandon  also  used  neutron  activation 
with  californium-252  as  a source  (J.  N.  Barrandon,  J.  P.  Callu  and  G.  Brenot,  “The 
Analysis  of  Constantinian  Goins  (A.l).  313-340)  by  Non-destructive  Californium-252 
Activation  Analysis,”  Archaeometry  19  [1977],  pp.  173-86,  and  F.  Dumas  and  J.  N. 
Barrandon,  Le  Monnayage  de  Philippe-Augusle , Cahiers  du  Centre  de  Recherches 
Numismatiques  E.  Babelon  [Paris-Valbonne,  1982]).  Mauterer’s  analysis  involved 
removing  a small  sampling  from  the  edge  of  the  coin  (see  n.  21  below). 

21  W.  Hahn  bought  this  barbarous  specimen  in  England  together  with  several 
silver  coins  of  Justinian  from  Carthage.  He  writes  “Es  sieht  aber  aus  als  ware  die 
Munze  oberfliichen  gebeizt  wenn  nicht  subaerat,”  and  also  informs  us  tlial  Mau- 
terer’s analysis  using  the  technique  described  in  H.  Ballczo,  S.  Karwiese,  and  It. 
Mauterer,  “Anwcndung  dcr  Korundstabchenmethode  auf  Probleme  der  antiken 
Numismatik,”  NZ  93  (1979),  pp.  41-43,  and  R.  Mauterer  and  H.  Ballczo,  “Zersto- 
rungs  freie  Analyse  Neue  Wege  bei  der  Bcstimmung  alter  Munzen,”  M0NG  20 
(1977),  pp.  46  et  seq.,  showed  that  the  coin  contains  51.32%  copper,  2.43%  lead 
and  3.04%  zinc  in  addition  to  the  silver  listed  in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 

Analysis  of  Silver  Content 


Cat.  No. 

Method 

Silver 

Percent 

Total  Weight  (g) 

SILIQUAE 

5 

G 

88  ± 8 

1.55 

23 

B 

64.2 

0.84 

29 

B 

60.0 

1.09 

36 

B 

71.6 

1.11 

53 

B 

67.0 

0.82 

59 

B 

81.0 

1.20 

63 

B 

64.7 

0.72 

81 

G 

90  ± 5 

1.45 

86 

B 

60.5 

0.97 

99 

G 

87  ± 9 

0.89 

108 

M 

43.2 

0.72 

Mean 

70.7  ± 13.9 

1.033  ± 0.27 

HALF  SILIQUAE 

115 

G 

92  ± 8 

0.63 

129 

G 

55  ± 8 

0.38 

134 

G 

82  ± 10 

0.48 

Mean 

76.33  ± 19 

0.50  ± 0.10 

different  methods,  it  is  apparent  from  the  results  that  the  bullion  used 
for  these  issues  was  quite  heterogeneous,  and  this  is  consistent  with  the 
idea  that  the  coins  wrere  minted  over  a long  period  of  time.  Moreover, 
the  heterogeneity  in  fineness  suggests  that  the  bullion  came  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  which  must  have  included  metal  other  than  plate 
and  earlier  imperial  coins,  the  most  probable  objects  in  silver  taken  as 
booty.  Plate  and  fourth  century  imperial  silver  coins  adhered  to  a 
much  finer  standard  than  that  found  in  most  of  the  Vandalic  speci- 
mens.22 

22  The  lowest  percentage  of  silver  in  late  Roman  plate  was  86.6%;  all  of  the  other 
objects  listed  by  1).  E.  Strong,  Greek  and  Roman  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  (London, 
1966),  pp.  4 and  215-16,  contained  more  than  92%.  J.  Werner,  "Arbaldo  cin  mero- 
wingischer  vir  inluster  aus  der  l’rovence?”  in  Melanges.  . . J.  Lafaurie  (Paris,  1980), 
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What  are  the  direct  prototypes  of  the  Vandalic  imitations?  The 
Vandals  were  not  the  only  barbarians  who  imitated  imperial  silver 
coinage,  whether  because  it  was  plentiful  in  the  territories  in  which 
they  had  come  to  settle,  or  because  the  Germans  were  fond  of  the  white 
metal,23  or  for  both  reasons.  One  is  reminded  for  instance  of  the  rare 
coins  of  the  Suevian  king,  Rechiarius,  in  the  name  of  Honorius,24  but 
even  more  of  Frankish  coinage  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  and  the 


p.  263,  published  a spectrographic  analysis  of  a Byzantine  plate  from  Valbonne 
(Bouches-du-Rh6ne)  (E.  Cruikshank  Dodd,  Byzantine  Silver  Stamps , Dumbarton 
Oaks  Studies  7,  [Washington,  1961],  no.  91),  and  found  it  to  contain  90.35%  silver. 
Imperial  silver  coinage  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  following  the  Valentinian 
laws  of  367  adhered  to  a high  standard  of  purity  (M.  Amandry  et  al.,  “L’affinage  des 
metaux  monnay^s  au  Bas-Empire:  les  r^formes  valentiniennes  de  364-367,”  Num- 
AntClas  11  (1982,  in  press).  R.  Reece  (“Some  Analyses  of  Late  Roman  Silver  Coins,” 
NC  1963,  pp.  241-42)  reports  that  the  content  of  silver  in  fourth  century  issues 
was  stable  and  always  exceeded  90%.  Since  the  lower  standard  of  fineness  of  the 
Vandal  issues  is  almost  certain  to  have  been  noticed  in  commerce,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  graffiti  which  appear  on  nos.  49  and  76  were  put  there  in  antiquity  to  indi- 
cate the  finess  of  the  coins  expressed  in  carats.  Thus  XV  would  signify  62.5%  and 
Xllll,  58.3%  silver.  For  other  instances  in  which  graffiti  express  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  alloy,  see  T.  Gerasimov,  “Byzantinische  GoldmOnzen  mit  Graphiten,”  By- 
zantino  Bulgarica  5 (1978),  pp.  123-46  (graffiti  on  debased  hyperpers  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  indicating  the  fineness  of  the  coins  in  carats),  and  I.  G. 
Dobrobolskij,  I.  V.  Dubov,  Io.  K.  Kuzbinenko,  “Klassifikatsija  i interpretatsija 
graffiti  na  vostochnikh  monetakh  (Kollektsija  Ermitazha),”  Trudy  Gosudarstvennogo 
Ermitazha  21  (1981),  pp.  53-89  (graffiti  on  oriental  coins  of  the  eighth  to  tenth  cen- 
turies found  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  some  of  which  indicate  the  quality  of  the  metal). 

23  Tac.  Germ.  5.5.  From  the  first  century  B.C.  onward  large  quantities  of  Ro- 
man silver  plate  turn  up  in  burials  of  barbarian  chiefs  (Strong,  above,  n.  22,  pp.  125- 
28);  a spectacular  instance  is  the  Sutton-Hoo  treasure  of  the  early  seventh  century 
(R.  Bruce-Mitford,  The  Sutton-Hoo  Ship-Burial:  A Handbook , 3rd  ed.  [London,  1979] 
pp.  98-106).  Hoards  of  “hacksilber,”  fragments  of  broken  up  table  silver  destined  for 
the  melting  pot,  are  also  common  in  Germany,  Britain  and  Ireland  dating  from  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  (Strong,  p.  182).  See  also  G.  L.  Duncan,  rev.  of  Imperial 
Revenue , Expenditure  and  Monetary  Policy  in  the  Fourth  Century  A.D.,  ed.  by  C.  E. 
King  (Oxford,  1980),  NC  1981,  p.  202. 

24  X.  Barral  i Altet,  La  circulation  des  monnaies  sulves  et  visigotiques , Beihefte 
der  Francia  4 (Munich,  1976),  p.  51  and  pi.  20,  14.  The  Suevi  also  struck  coins  in 
gold  with  blundered  legends  in  the  name  of  Honorius  and  Valentinian  III,  some  of 
which  bear  incised  marks  X or  XI  (X.  Barral  i Altet,  “Monnaies  sufcves  contre- 
marquges  h la  pointe,”  in,  Melanges  . . . J.  Lafaurie  [above,  n.  2],  pp.  249-56). 
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beginning  of  the  sixth  century.15  The  type  that  the  Franks  copied 
most  often,  however,  is  that  of  the  Maxentian  cult  statue  of  Roma 
seated  facing  on  a high-backed  throne  holding  the  globe  in  her  right 
hand  and  a spear  in  her  left,  with  the  VIRTUS  ROMANORVM  legend.18 
Siliquae  with  this  reverse  were  most  abundantly  struck  atTreveri  under 
Gratian.27  The  VRBS  ROMA  type  favored  by  the  Vandals  was  intro- 
duced at  a later  date,  appearing  on  siliquae  first  in  378.18 

Imperial  half  siliquae  with  Victory  advancing  left  and  the  inscription 
VICTORIA  AVG  or  GG  were  initiated  in  the  western  half  of  the  Empire 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.19  They  were  never  issued 
at  an  eastern  mint.  Theodosius  struck  half  siliquae  with  his  own  por- 
trait ( RIC  38a)  or  with  the  portraits  of  Honorius  ( RIC  38b,  39b)  or 
Arcadius  ( RIC  39a)  at  Milan.  All  but  those  of  Honorius,  which  are 
quite  rare,  exist  in  only  a few  known  specimens,80  and  may  have  been 
commemorative.  After  the  death  of  Theodosius,  Honorius  continued 
to  issue  half  siliquae  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  with  his  own  portrait  or 


15  J.  Lafaurie,  “Monnaie  en  argent  trouv^e  k Fleury-sur-Orne.  Essai  sur  le  mon- 
nayage  cT argent  franc  des  ve-vie  sidcles,”  Annales  de  Normandie  14  (1964),  pp.  173- 
222,  and  more  recently  for  some  corrections  and  additions  Cahiers  des  Annales  de 
Normandie  12  A (1980),  p.  100,  106  (Envermeu  hoard).  This  type  is  also  copied 
on  Frankish  argentei  minuti  from  a German  find  (Aldingen,  Kr.  Ludwigsburg) 
published  by  E.  Nau,  Fundberichle  aus  Baden- W ilrliemberg  6 (1981),  pp.  603-7. 
We  owe  this  reference  to  the  kindness  of  B.  Overbeck,  Munich. 

26  See  above,  n.  11. 

27  B1C  9,  p.  25,  58. 

28  See  J.  W.  E.  Pearce,  “Issues  of  the  Urbs  Roma  Siliquae  and  Vota  Siliquae  of 
Gratian,  Struck  at  Treveri,”  NC  1932,  p.  247.  J.-P.  Callu,  “Silver  Hoards  and  Emis- 
sions from  324  to  392,”  in  C.  E.  King,  ed.  (above,  n.  23),  p.  207;  C.  E.  King,  “A 
Hoard  of  Clipped  Siliquae  in  the  Preston  Museum,”  NC  1981,  p.  46. 

29  Pearce  (above,  n.  28),  p.  262,  and  “A  Half-Siliquae  of  the  Treveian  Mint,”  NC 
1943,  pp.  97-99;  RIC  9,  p.  xxviii.  For  the  persistence  of  Victory  as  a type  in  the 
West,  especially  amongst  the  barbarians,  see  W.  J.  Tomasini,  The  Barbaric  Tre - 
missis  in  Spain  and  Southern  France , Anastasius  to  Leovigitd  ANSNNM  152  (1964), 
pp.  12-44.  It  is  curious  that  the  Vandals  chose  pagan  types  for  both  of  these  imi- 
tations. Perhaps  these  images  were  used  not  only  because  they  were  familiar  and 
well-established  imperial  types,  but  also  because,  by  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century,  they  were  theologically  neutral  in  the  doctrinal  conflict  between  the  Arian 
Vandals  and  their  Catholic  subjects. 

30  O.  Ulrich-Bansa,  Moneta  Mediolanensis  ( 352-498 ) (Venice,  1949),  pp.  190-92. 
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with  that  of  Theodosius  II  (Plate  28,  H6-8).  After  423,  John  (C.3) 
and  Valentinian  III  (C.ll)  continued  to  issue  half  siliquae  first  at  Rome 
and  Ravenna  and,  later,  only  at  Ravenna.  These  are  at  least  as 
plentiful  as  the  earlier  Milanese  coins  of  Honorius,  especially  the  half 
siliquae  of  Valentinian  (Plate  28,  H9-21).  Issues  by  emperors  after 
the  death  of  Valentinian  appear  to  be  negligible.81 

The  exclusive  choice  of  the  Ravenna  signature  for  the  Vandalic 
imitations  of  both  siliqua  and  half  siliqua  provides  a clue  to  a more 
precise  identification  of  the  direct  prototypes  and  hence  a terminus 
post  quern  for  the  imitations.  The  fourth  century  Theodosian  half 
siliquae  seem  to  be  excluded  because  none  were  struck  at  Ravenna, 
which  attained  preeminence  amongst  western  imperial  mints  only  in 
the  420s.  Moreover,  the  exact  Honorian  prototype  of  the  Vandalic 
siliqua  must  be  extremely  rare.  Cohen  did  not  illustrate  the  coin  with 
the  VRBS  ROMA  legend  and  the  RVPS  mint  mark  listed  as  F (Cabinet 
de  France)  (C.  70,  exergue  RVPS  or  AMPS).  It  may  well  have  been  one  of 
the  Vandalic  siliquae  (Ancien  fonds  9743,  37  above,  or  9744,  77  above), 
because  the  trays  in  Paris  today  contain  no  authentic  imperial  specimens. 
We  have  located  only  four  specimens  of  an  imperial  siliqua  of  Honorius 
with  Roma  seated  and  the  Ravenna  mint  mark.32  Three  of  these  differ 
from  the  large  number  of  Vandalic  coins  so  far  identified  in  the  icono- 
graphy of  the  reverse  type,  however:  Roma  sits  on  a throne  and  not  on 
a cuirass  and  therefore  represents  the  Maxentian  rather  than  Hadrianic 
cult  statue. 


81  Cohen  lists  silver  coins  from  Rome  of  Libius  Scverus  (C.4)  and  Glycerius  (C.4) 
with  Victory  1.,  and  similar  reverse  inscriptions:  Scverus,  VICTORIA  AVG,  and  Gly- 
cerius, VICTORIA  AVGGG,  but  no  examples  of  the  coin  of  Libius  Severus  were  found 
at  the  ANS,  Berlin,  the  Bibliothfcque  Nationale,  the  British  Museum,  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  Milan  or  Munich.  One  specimen  of  G.4  of  Glycerius  is  in  the  Cabinet  des 
M6dailles  (Ancien  fonds  9182,  1.14  g). 

32  One  specimen,  in  Copenhagen,  is  published  in  Morrisson  (above,  n.  2)  pi.  52, 
A,  p.  471.  Three  others  are  in  the  British  Museum  (PCR  1512  28/A/M,  B 2937  and 
B 2938,  Plate  28,  Sl-3).  Still  another  is  a cast  in  the  British  Museum;  the  where- 
abouts of  the  actual  coin  is  unknown.  In  his  inventory  of  “The  Coinage  of  the  Va- 
lentinian and  Theodosian  Periods,”  NumCirc  1931,  J.  W.  E.  Pearce  describes  a 
similar  specimen  (col.  204,  no.  18),  but  he  provides  no  illustration  or  reference. 
This  is  possibly  one  of  the  specimens  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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In  the  absence  of  an  exact  Honorian  prototype  for  this  siliqua,  we 
suggest  that  the  Vandals  imitated  the  VRBS  ROMA  coins  of  John  (C.9) 
or  Valentinian  III  (C.46),  which  are  likely  to  have  been  the  more  com- 
mon imperial  siliquae  with  this  reverse  type  in  circulation  after  439 
when  the  Vandals  occupied  Carthage.  The  siliquae  of  both  of  these 
later  western  emperors  show  Roma  seated  on  a cuirass;  on  those  of 
John  (Plate  28,  S4),  she  holds  an  undecorated  staff  characteristic  of  the 
later  siliquae  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,33  and  on  those  of  Valentinian 
(Plate  28,  S5, 6),  the  goddess  holds  an  inverted  spear  with  one  barb  ( V )• 
Although  the  coin  of  John  therefore  seems  to  be  closer  to  the  Vandalic 
imitation,34  we  have  not  been  able  to  examine  enough  specimens  of 
either  of  these  imperial  coins  to  be  sure. 

The  Vandals  could  in  theory  have  imitated  any  of  the  half  siliquae 
issued  at  Rome  or  Ravenna  during  the  fifth  century.  Some  specimens 
bear  the  reverse  legend  VICTORI-AAVGG.  Coins  with  GG  must 
have  been  copied  from  prototypes  dating  to  a period  with  only  two 
augusti:  possibly  those  of  Honorius  with  Theodosius  II  (410-23),  John 
with  Theodosius  (423-25),  or  Valentinian  with  Theodosius  or  Marcian 
(425-55),  specimens  of  which  were  circulating  in  Italy  at  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  as  shown  by  the  Fano  hoard.35  The  reverse  legend 
on  other  specimens  of  the  Vandalic  half  siliqua  contain  only  G.  These 
coins  appear  more  degenerate  in  style:  the  ruler’s  portrait  is  more  prim- 
itive, and  Victory  more  schematic  and  less  mobile  than  on  the  spec- 
imens with  inscriptions  containing  GG.  While  omission  of  a ter- 
minal letter  might  have  been  an  engraver’s  error,  it  also  could  be  an 
indication  that  this  group  of  coins  imitates  a later  imperial  prototype. 
Inscriptions  with  G are  recorded  on  Italian  bronze  from  Ravenna 


33  Ulrich-Bansa  (above,  n.  30),  p.  189. 

34  The  siliqua  of  John  (C.9)  also  appears  to  be  quite  rare.  The  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  (PCR  1529),  formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection  and 
acquired  in  1844  (1844-4-25-2593),  appears  to  be  a cast  of  the  coin  in  the  Cabinet 
des  Mgdailles. 

36  A l IN  5-6  (1958-59),  p.  269:  17  gold  coins,  mainly  tremisses  from  Theodosius 
I to  Valentinian  III  and  25  silver  coins  from  Valentinian  I to  Valentinian  III  out 
of  which  18  were  half  siliquae  of  the  latter  (C.ll)  from  Rome,  Ravenna  and  Aqui- 
leia  (distribution  between  the  mints  was  not  indicated).  We  are  grateful  to  M.  Jean 
Lafaurie  for  this  reference. 
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under  Zeno  and  Odovacar  (476-93,  LRBC  2,  587)  and  from  Rome  under 
Valentinian  III  (LRBC  2,  865,  868)  and  Leo  I (457-65,  LRBC  2,  869, 
870). 


CONCLUSIONS 

Numismatic  study  of  these  Vandalic  imitations  clearly  indicates  a 
date  of  issue  not  before  late  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  but  this 
is  of  no  help  other  than  to  confirm  that  they  belong  to  the  period  after 
the  Vandals  captured  Carthage  in  439.  Because  the  series  is  pseudony- 
mous it  cannot  be  attributed  to  a specific  ruler  on  numismatic  grounds 
alone.  Historical  arguments  suggest,  however,  that  the  series  was 
initiated  by  Gaiseric.  The  large  number  of  dies  used,  as  indicated  by 
the  relatively  small  number  of  die  links  in  our  analysis,  show  that  both 
denominations  were  struck  in  large  quantities.38  How  many  years 
after  the  capture  of  Carthage  it  might  have  taken  Gaiseric  to  accu- 
mulate sufficient  bullion  cannot  be  determined,  but  certainly  by  the 
time  he  seized  Rome  in  455  enough  would  have  been  available.37  Accu- 
mulation of  bullion  alone  would  not  account  for  minting  by  the  Vandals, 

38  Applying  I.  D.  Brown’s  formula  (“Statistical  Methods  as  a Tool  in  Numismatics,” 
Cornucopia  3 [1975],  pp.  33-44;  “On  the  Use  of  Statistics  in  Numismatics,”  Num - 
Circ  1969,  pp.  83-84)  we  estimated  that  392  obverse  dies  were  used  for  the  siliqua. 
For  the  half  siliqua,  using  G.  F.  Carter’s  equation  (“A  Graphical  Method  for  Cal- 
culating the  Approximate  Total  Number  of  Dies  from  I)ie-Link  Statistics  of  Ancient 
Coins,”  in  W.  A.  Oddy,  ed.,  Scientific  Studies  in  Numismatics  [London,  1980]), 
we  calculated  the  original  number  of  obverse  dies  used  was  109  and  the  number  of 
reverse  dies,  126. 

37  Procopius,  Vand.  4.9. 4-6  refers  to  “silver  weighing  many  thousands  of  talents” 
(rjv  de  xai  &gyvQo<;  eXxcov  pvqiad ct*  raXavrcov  qoXXds)  still  in  the  Vandalic  treasury 
at  the  time  of  Belisarius’  conquest.  See  also  Le  Liber  Pontificalis , ed.  L.  Duchesne 
(Bibl.  des  ficoles  franfaises  d’Ath&nes  et  de  Rome  [Paris,  1886],  vol.  1.,  p.  239).  In 
the  entry  for  Leo  I (A.D.  440-61),  “Hie  (Leo)  renovavit  post  cladem  Wandalicam 
omnia  minis  ter  ia  sacrata  argentea  per  omnes  titulos .”  In  L.  R.  Loomis  trans.,  The  Book 
of  the  Popes  ( Liber  Pontificalis)  (New  York,  1916),  p.  100;  Leo  “replaced  all  the 
consecrated  silver  vessels  in  all  the  parish  churches  after  the  Vandal  devastation.” 
In  addition  to  bullion,  Gaiseric  also  returned  from  Rome  with  a more  experienced 
staff:  amongst  the  umiiia  captivorum  prout  quique  aut  aetate  aul  arte  ptacuerunt  . . . 
Cartaginem  abducla ” (Prosper,  MGH  A A 9,  p.  484). 
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since,  for  the  barbarians,  minting  was  an  innovation,  and  the  initiation 
of  a coinage  implies  a political  or  economic  need  for  silver  in  this  form. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  mid-century  seems  to  be  the  earliest  plausible 
date  for  the  beginning  of  this  series. 

Does  the  choice  of  issuing  the  series  falsely  in  the  name  of  Honorius 
provide  any  clue  to  its  dating?  Barral  i Altet38  has  reviewed  the  reasons 
why  Rechiarius  might  have  issued  his  coin  with  the  obverse  portrait  of 
Honorius.  The  most  plausible  speculation  given,  that  Honorius  had 
earlier  granted  the  Suevians  the  right  to  strike  coins,  would  not  of  course 
apply  to  the  Vandals.  In  addition,  the  Vandal  coins  differ  from  those 
of  Rechiarius,  as  they  also  differ  from  the  first  coins  of  other  barbarian 
kingdoms.  Unlike  the  Suevian  issue,  which  bears  Rechiarius’  name  on 
the  reverse,  the  Vandalic  coins  are  unsigned.  Unlike  the  unsigned 
coins  of  Odovacar,  which  were  struck  in  the  name  of  Zeno,  a living 
Eastern  emperor,  the  Vandals  used  the  image  of  a ruler  dead  for  at 
least  a quarter  of  a century.  Unlike  the  Frankish  imitations,  with 
generalized  portraits  of  a Roman  emperor  who  was  not  intended  to  be 
specifically  identified,  the  emperor  on  the  Vandal  series  and  on  the 
ANNO  llll(V)  K (BMC  Van,  Huneric,  nos.  1-2,  pi.  1,  12)  is  Honorius. 

The  dynastic  bonds  that  Gaiseric  tried  to  establish  with  the  family 
of  Valentinian  III,  and  possibly  a desire  for  Roman  legitimacy,  may 
have  prevented  the  king  from  infringing  on  the  imperial  monopoly. 
The  “eternal  peace”  treaty,  which  recognized  Vandal  rule  in  Africa, 
provides  a time  for  local  minting.39  We  suggest  that  at  some  time 
between  455  and  476,  Gaiseric  began  coining  this  series  in  the  name  of 
Honorius.  Honorius  could  have  been  chosen  because  he  was  the  last 


38  Barral  i Allot  (above,  n.  21),  pp.  51-52. 

39  Procopius,  Vand.  3.7.26-30;  see  C.  Courtois,  Les  Validates  el  L’Afrique  (Paris, 
1955),  especially  discussion  on  p.  201.  Courtois  dates  the  “perpetual  peace”  treaty 
to  474  when  the  Emperor  Zeno,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  sent  the  patrician 
Scverus  to  Carthage  to  negotiate  with  Gaiseric  (p.  204  and  n.  3);  474  is  also  the  year 
given  by  L.  Schmidt  (“The  Sueves,  Alans  and  Vandals  in  Spain,  409-429.  The  Van- 
dals Dominion  in  Africa,  429-533”  CMH  1 (1911),  p.  311,  and  E.  Stein,  Histoire 
du  Bas-Empire,  1 (Paris,  1959),  p.  362  and  n.  66,  but  J.  B.  Bury  History  of  the  Later 
Roman  Empire  from  the  Death  of  Theodosius  I to  the  Death  of  Justinian,  2 (London, 
1931),  p.  124,  gives  476  as  the  year  Gaiseric  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Roman 
government. 
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emperor  to  have  struck  silver  of  any  quantity  or  quality,40  because  he 
was  regarded  as  being  the  head  of  Valentinian’s  family,  or  because  he 
was  long  since  dead,  and  therefore  the  use  of  his  portrait  would  be  least 
likely  to  be  perceived  as  a violation  of  the  imperial  monopoly  by  either 
a contemporary  western  or  eastern  emperor. 

As  a plausible  hypothesis,  we  propose  to  place 

1)  the  Honorius  VRBS  ROMA  and  VICTORIA  AVG(G)  series  in  the  470s 
at  the  end  of  Gaiseric’s  reign  and  extending  through  the  reign  of  Hune- 
ric  (477-84).  During  this  period  of  time  the  weights  of  these  coins 
would  have  been  diminishing,  the  earliest  specimens  by  being  clipped, 
and  those  in  the  degenerate  group  of  both  denominations  representing 
a later  and  lighter  issue  minted  in  the  early  480s; 

2)  the  Honorius/  ANNO  llll(V)  K coins  as  a brief  issue  of  Huneric 
(480/1).  In  general,  this  proposal  conforms  to  Wroth’s  dating  of  the 
issues.41 

Silver  coins  signed  by  Gunthamund  (484-96)  end  this  imitative  series. 
Their  issue  marks  the  end  of  Teutonic  provincialism  and  a turn  toward 
acculturation  and  internationalism  that  is  manifest  in  Vandal  society 
in  general  and  in  the  personalities  of  its  later  kings.42  In  particular, 
their  strict  weight  standardization  is  another  instance  of  the  monetary 

40  A detailed  analysis  of  fifth  century  imperial  silver  coinage  is  needed,  and  remains 
to  be  undertaken.  A major  problem  is  its  great  rarity,  even  though  silver  appears 
to  have  been  available  in  the  west  in  the  form  of  plate  and  in  the  Sasanian  Empire 
as  coin  as  indicated  by  the  abundance  of  the  contemporary  issues  of  Peroz  (459- 
84).  In  the  Mediterranean  world,  silver  coinage  reached  its  nadir  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  fifth  century. 

41  BMC  Van.,  pp.  2 and  5. 

42  Procopius,  Vand.  3. 8. 1-2,  6-9,  14.  Sidonius,  Panegyric  on  Majorian  (delivered 
A.D.  458)  “Sed  ne  fortasse  latronix  me  clausam  virtute  putes,  consumpsit  in  illo 
vim  gentis  vitae  vitium”  ( Carm . 5.11.327-29):  Roma  is  speaking  of  Gaiseric, 
“But  lest  haply  thou  think  that  I am  securely  hemmed  in  by  the  valour  of  the  robber, 
know  that  in  him  the  vileness  of  his  vices  has  sapped  the  vigour  of  his  race.”  See 
Courtois  (above,  n.  39),  pp.  262-70;  J.  Lindsay,  Song  of  a Falling  World,  Culture 
during  the  Break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  (A.D.  350-600)  (London,  1948),  pp.  208- 
14;  Rosenbaum,  M.  Luxorius,  a Latin  Poet  among  the  Vandals  (New  York,  1961), 
pp.  3-35.  For  a summary  of  the  period  after  the  “perpetual  peace”  which  Gaiseric 
concluded  with  the  Roman  government  in  476,  see  J.  B.  Bury  (above,  n.  39),  pp.  124- 
28. 
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reform  that  was  also  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  Italy  and  at  Con- 
stantinople.43 


PROTOTYPES 

Both  obverse  and  reverse  types  are  similar  to  the  Vandalic  issues. 
In  addition  to  Ravenna  (RVPS  and  RV),  the  imperial  coins  are  from 
Milan  (MD)  or  Rome  (RMPS  or  RM)  as  noted. 

Siliquae 


♦SI. 

1.67  g. 

Honorius/RVPS.  British  Museum  38/A/M;  R.  A.  G. 
Carson,  Principal  Coins  of  the  Romans,  vol.  3,  The 
Dominate  A.D.  294-498  (London,  1981),  1512. 

*S2. 

Honorius/RVPS.  British  Museum  B 2938. 

*S3. 

Honorius/RVPS.  British  Museum  B 2937. 

*S4. 

2.54  g. 

John/RVPS.  Bibliotheque  Nationale  9757. 

*S5. 

t 

1.54  g. 

Valentinian  III/RMPS.  British  Museum.  Pierced. 

♦S6. 

Valentinian  III/JMPS.  Basel  Miinzhandlung  8, 
23  March  1937,  1111. 

Half  Siliquae 

♦HI. 

1 

1.00  g. 

Honorius/MD.  British  Museum;  Carson  (above, 
SI)  1502. 

*H2. 

1 

1.07  g. 

Honorius/MD.  Berlin. 

♦H3. 

1 

1.06  g. 

Honorius/MD.  Vienna  29,  586. 

♦H4. 

1.03  g. 

Honorius/MD.  Vienna  33302. 

♦H5. 

1.05  g. 

Honorius/MD.  Bibliotheque  Nationale  9731. 

*H6. 

1.13  g. 

Honorius/RM.  Bibliotheque  Nationale  9730. 

*H7. 

0.92  g. 

Honorius/RM.  Iless/Leu,  24  April  1969,  41,  710. 

*H8. 

T 

0.93  g. 

Honorius/RV.  Munich. 

*H9. 

0.81  g. 

John/RV.  Bibliotheque  Nationale  9758. 

43  P.  Grierson  (above,  n.  1),  pp.  77-80;  F.  Clover  (above,  n.  1);  H.  L.  Adelson  and 
G.  L.  Kustas,  A Bronze  Hoard  of  the  Period  of  Zeno  I,  ANSNNM  148  (1962),  pp.  17- 
35;  R.  P.  Blake,  “The  Monetary  Reform  of  Anastasius  I and  Its  Economic  Implica- 
tions,” in  Studies  in  the  History  of  Culture  (New  York,  1942),  pp.  84-97;  D.  M.  Met- 
calf, The  Origins  of  the  Anastasian  Curency  Reform  (Amsterdam,  1969),  pp.  8-15. 
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Valentinian  III.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  DO  55.694; 
Pearce  bought  from  J.  Schulman,  October  1931. 
Valentinian  III.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  DO  6423/3; 
ex  Miinz.  u.  Med.  17,  2^4  Dec.  1957,  646. 
Valentinian  III.  Bibliotheque  Nationale  9681 A. 
Valentinian  III.  British  Museum. 

Valentinian  III.  Berlin  8595. 

Valentinian  III.  Berlin  28340. 

Valentinian  III.  British  Museum. 

Valentinian  III.  Bibliotheque  Nationale  9774. 
Valentinian  III/RM.  British  Museum. 

Valentinian  III/RM.  British  Museum. 

Valentinian  III/RM.  Munich. 

Valentinian  III/RV.  Bibliotheque  Nationale  9775. 
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A NEW  ISSUE  OF  KING  NEZOOL  OF  AKSUM 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY 

Stuart  Munro-Hay 


The  American  Numismatic  Society  has  a gold  tremissis  of  King 
Nezool  which  is,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  a unique  type.1  The  coin,  whose 
provenance  runs  no  further  back  than  “an  Istanbul  dealer,”  is  referred 
to  below  as  Nezool  A 2 to  distinguish  it  from  the  well-known  Al  1, 
where  the  reading  of  the  royal  name  was  established  by  Buttrey.2 
The  variant  type  of  the  obverse  reinforces  the  comments  of  Buttrey 
about  the  need  to  look  at  the  chronology  of  the  Aksumite  gold  issues 
as  dated  by  Anzani3  and  others  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries 
A.D.  This  has  been  undertaken  elsewhere4  in  as  thorough  a manner  as 
possible,  and  here  attention  will  be  called  only  to  the  new  type  and  its 
closest  allies  stylistically. 


1 ANS  1977.  158.1350.  I thank  Michael  Bates,  Curator  of  Islamic  Coins,  for 
helping  in  my  investigations  at  the  ANS  in  1977. 

2 T.  V.  Buttrey,  “Axumitc  Addenda,”  Rassegna  di  Studi  Etiopici,  vol.  25  (1971-72), 
p.  44ff.,  particularly  pp.  48-50.  The  numerical  listing — A/  1,  Ar  2,  etc. — within  a 
reign  has  no  chronological  significance. 

3 A.  Anzani,  “Nuinismatica  Axumita,”  RIN  39  (1926),  pp.  5-110. 

4 S.  C.  Munro-Hay,  “The  Chronology  of  Aksum  . . .”  (Ph.  D.  diss..  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies,  University  of  London,  1978). 
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Nezool’s  N 1 '<ytu<v«te|}icU  king  jon  the  obverse  wearing  the  Ak- 
suinite  erown  composed  of  upright  spikes divided  by  arches,  each  arch 


1 A'&e  j£b4vi: 

■ - 1k.  r » 


. Kgyptiaii  alf  crown, whiyh  i?  in  tori*  '$iijhriioiunt'<e.<l  by  a disc.  There  is  a 
band  or ■ fillet  at  the  bock  of  the  neck:;  the  king's  robes  ore  shown  in 
conventionalized  folds,  and  the  bust  finishes  at  the  arm, which  is  adorned 
with  bracelets  and  armlets.  Surrounding  the  bust  arc  stalks  of  barley., 
one  on  each  side.  Directly  above  the  king's  head  is  a cross.  The  legend 
begins  to  ibe  right  of  the  cross,  reading  ©EOYEYXAPICTIA, 


rY 

m-mM’ 


Nczyot  .Y  J 

• ■ • r ' • 


Nezodt  Xezank  M £ 


Anonymous  A'2 


■ m mm 

5Spw-  «ajk4?# 


.it!-  t»< 


WmM: 


Nczann  M 1 


The.  reverse,  fallows  the  Aksumite  tradition  of  deputing  the.  k»og  in 
another  .type  of  headgear.  Me  wears  a kind  of  helmet  or  headeloth 
with  three  rays  springing  from  the forehead,  rather  like  an  aigrette 
or  perhaps  the  stretching  lines  of  the  -cloth,  again  .With  the  fillet  at  the 
bartk  M the  ueyk.  The  arm,  hinewelled  with  brncefets  and  armlets, 
holds  a rather  degenerate  '.Corin'  (si  the  mysterious 

item  ol  regalia  borne  by1  earlier  f<i»  Chle*  rtp&se  Mf  f^ir 

coins.  This  is  a flail-likc  object,  depicted  in  earlier  reigns-'  as  a drooping 
stick  .with  smaller  Iwm'die*  failing  from  it.  each  ending  with  a disc. 
By  Nezoofs  tnni*  if  resembles  merely  a small  stick.  'Die  reverse,  like  the 
obverse,  has  stalks  <,f  barley,  hut  the  legem?  reads  BACf  AtVCNEZOWA. 
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The  reverse  type  of  Nezool  M 2 is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  his 
N 1.  It  is  the  obverse  that  is  startling.  The  king  is  shown  as  usual, 
surrounded  by  the  barley  stalks  and  with  a cross  above  his  head;  how- 
ever, directly  in  front  of  the  king’s  neck,  and  within  the  central  field 
created  by  the  surrounding  barley  stalks,  is  the  Ge'ez  letter  M,  ok>  , 
and  the  legend  around  the  coin  reads  +C1-1  l+CAX+ACA+CAC  in- 
stead of  0EOYEYXAPICTIA. 

This  obverse  is  exactly  the  same — apparently  the  same  die — as  the 
obverse  of  Nezana,  M 2,  published  by  Anzani  as  his  number  A.  177. 
A different  die,  but  with  the  features  in  all  respects  the  same,  was  used 
for  the  striking  of  an  anonymous  gold  type,  published  by  Buttrey  as 
his  number  2,  Glendining,  2 February  1972,  104.  All  these  coins,  as 
Buttrey  saw,  belong  to  the  very  rare  type  of  Aksumite  gold  without 
a beaded  inner  circle.  According  to  the  numerical  designations  given 
in  my  study  of  these  coins,  the  circle  is  lacking  only  in  Ousas  M2; 
Ousana  M 1 and  M la;  Nesanna  M 1,  2,  and  3;  anonymous  M2;  and 
Nezool  M 1 and  2.  The  four  crosses  in  the  legend  first  appeared  on 
coins  of  Ezanas.8 

Buttrey®  comments  on  the  anonymous  piece  (here  anon.  M 2),  saying 
that  it  and  its  associated  pieces  should  be  moved  ahead  in  the  relative 
chronology.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  order  of  these  coins  has 
been  completely  rearranged  in  my  recent  attempt  to  present  the  series 
in  a more  logical  fashion.  Confirmation  for  the  rearrangement  has  been 
found  through  a measurement  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  entire 
Aksumite  series.5 * 7  Buttrey  also  comments  that  the  anonymous  M 2 
piece  is  “either  an  anonymous  issue  of  Nezana,  or  falls  immediately  adja- 
cent to  one  of  his  issues,  A.177.”  The  new  coin  of  Nezool  under  consi- 
deration shows  that  anonymous  M 2 could  equally  be  an  anonymous 
issue  of  Nezool. 

These  three  closely  linked  issues,  Nezana  M 2,  anonymous  M 2, 
and  Nezool  M 2,  all  bear  the  same  uncertainly  deciphered  legend  on 

5 With  Ezanas,  of  course,  the  inner  beaded  circle  also  began  for  his  Christian  issues, 
though  a partial  circle  is  found  on  Wazeba,  M 1. 

® Buttrey  (above  n.  2),  p.  48. 

7 W.  A.  Oddy  and  S.  C.  Munro-Hay,  “The  Specific  Gravity  Analysis  of  the  Gold 
Coins  of  Aksum,”  in  D.  M.  Metcalf  and  W.  A.  Oddy,  eds..  Metallurgy  in  Numismatics 

1 (London,  1980). 
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their  obverses  as  the  coins  of  the  other  gold  series  with  inner  beaded 
circles:  Eon  Bisi  Anaaph,  anonymous  A!  1,  and  Esbael.  This  feature 
makes  it  far  more  likely  that  all  these  coins  belong  in  one  sequence, 
not  widely  separated  in  time  as  Anzani  had  placed  them.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  go  into  questions  of  style,  comparison  of  specific  gravities, 
or  any  of  the  other  details  which  tend  to  confirm  this  association; 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  these  coins 
belong  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  between  the  reigns  of  Ezana(s) 
and  Kalcb. 

To  return  to  Nezana  and  Nezool,  who  are  only  attested  numismati- 
cally,  only  Nezana  has  a silver  issue.  The  Nezana  silver,  A 1,  has  the 
simple  headcloth  type  of  royal  bust  on  the  obverse,  with  a monogram 
after  the  style  of  the  South  Arabian  kings  at  top.  To  the  right  begins 
the  legend  NEZA  NABA,  Nezana  Ba(sileus).  The  reverse  bears  an 
elaborate  cross,  with  a gilded  center,  which  divides  the  field  into 
four.  In  each  quadrant,  starting  at  12:00,  are  two  letters  of  the  legend 
OE  OY  XA  PI.  The  legend  is  a variant  of  the  legends  0EOYEYXA- 
PICTIA  used  by  Ousas  ( N 1,  la  and  2),  Ousanas  ( A!  1),  Ousana  ( N 1 
and  la),  Nezana  ( A3),  and  Nezool  ( A!  1),  although  it  sometimes  reads 
©EOY  XAPIC  or  0EOYIA  EYXAPIC.  Perhaps  in  the  shortened 
versions  the  cross  at  12:00,  found  in  all  these  types,  stands  for  the  T 
missing  from  0EOYEYXAPICTIA,  and  the  OEOY  XAPIC  type  may 
be  an  even  more  abbreviated  rendering. 

This  use  of  the  legend  helps  to  confirm  the  placing  of  the  Nezana 
A 1 type  in  the  period  under  discussion.  The  same  Nezana  is  evidently 
the  issuer.  The  important  point  is  the  Ge'ez  monogram.  It  has  been 
interpreted,  surely  incorrectly,  by  Anzani  to  read  NZN,  Nezana.  The 
letters  *iHS  must  be  seen  in  the  monogram  to  provide  NZN;  but 
the  monogram  distinctly  has  NZWL,  the  form  W on  the  best-pre- 
served examples.  From  this  the  letters  SH^PA  , NZWL,  can  much 
more  logically  be  extracted.  Could  it,  then,  be  possible  that  the  mono- 
gram of  Nezool,  perhaps  the  son  and  heir  of  Nezana,  appeared  on 
Nezana’s  silver  issue,  or  even  that  there  was  some  sort  of  association 
of  rule?  Whatever  the  case,  a striking  confirmation  of  the  closeness 
of  the  two  kings  in  time  is  indicated  by  the  new  Nezool  N 2 and  its 
relationship  with  Nezana  Al  2 and  the  anonymous  type  N 2. 
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A NINTH  CENTURY  DIRHAM  HOARD  FROM 
DEVITSA  IN  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA 

Thomas  Noonan 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Aleksei  Andreevich  Bykov  ( 1896-1977) 


In  the  summer  of  1939,  a treasure  hoard  was  found  at  a site  called 
Gypsies’  Ravine  near  the  village  of  Devitsa,  Korotoiak  raion,  Voronezh 
oblast.  Devitsa  is  located  twelve  kilometers  north  of  Korotoiak  and 
five  kilometers  southwest  of  the  village  of  Uryv  along  the  Devitsa 
River,  a tributary  of  the  Don  River.  The  hoard  was  obtained,  appa- 
rently intact,  by  the  Voronezh  Museum,  and  consisted  of  299  whole 
and  24  fragments  of  silver  oriental  coins,  a silver  finger-ring  with  a 
flat  carnelian  mounting,  and  several  pieces  of  silver  jewelry  from  a 
belt  assemblage.  The  ring  and  jewelry  were  kept  by  the  Voronezh  Mu- 
seum while  the  323  coins  were  sent  to  the  Hermitage  Museum  in  Len- 
ingrad for  study  by  A.  A.  Bykov,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Coins  in  the 
Coin  Cabinet  of  the  Hermitage  and  a student  of  the  famous  Richard 
(Roman  Romanovich)  Fasmer/Vasmer. 

By  1940,  Bykov  had  identified  all  the  coins  in  the  Devitsa  hoard  and 
in  early  1941  published  a brief,  preliminary  report  on  them.1  His  short 
account  noted  that  the  hoard  contained  Sasanian,  Umayyad,  rAbbasid, 
and  Idrlsid  coins  of  the  sixth  through  the  ninth  centuries  as  well  as  a 

1 A.  A.  Bykov,  “Novaia  nakhodka  kufichcskikh  monet,”  Kralkie  soobshcheniia 
Instilula  istorii  material’ noi  kul’lury  8 (1940),  p.  119. 
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few  issues  struck  in  the  late  eighth  century  by  the  Arab  governors  of 
Iran.  The  most  recent  coin  was  a dirham  of  223  H./A.D.  837-8.  Bykov 
also  mentioned  that  the  Devitsa  hoard  was  rather  rich  in  counterfeit 
'Abbasid  dirhams  which,  prior  to  this  time,  were  only  known  from  the 
two  examples  in  the  Zavalishino  hoard.*  He  concluded  by  announcing 
that  he  was  preparing  a detailed  study  of  the  composition  of  the  De- 
vitsa hoard  including  a description  of  its  most  interesting  coins. 

Bykov’s  plans  were  interrupted  by  the  German  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  June  1941.  The  Devitsa  hoard  along  with  other  materials 
in  the  Coin  Cabinet’s  collection  was  hurridly  packed  and  evacuated 
from  Leningrad  for  safekeeping.  In  October  1945  the  Devitsa  hoard, 
along  with  the  other  collections  of  the  museum,  was  returned  to  the 
Hermitage;  but  Bykov  had  become  occupied  with  the  restoration  of 
the  coin  collection  and  other  projects,  and  the  Devitsa  hoard  was  all 
but  forgotten.  Then,  in  late  1966,  Bykov  resumed  his  study  of  the 
hoard  at  the  request  of  A.  N.  Moskalenko  of  the  Voronezh  Museum 
who  needed  more  information  about  it  for  her  own  research.  The 
description  of  the  hoard  prepared  earlier  had  been  lost  during  the  war 
so  Bykov  had  to  identify  all  the  coins  again.2 3 * 5 

On  studying  the  dirhams  in  the  Devitsa  hoard  for  a second  time, 
Bykov  concluded  that  he  had  made  a mistake  in  his  initial,  1940  iden- 
tification of  the  so-called  counterfeits.  These  coins  were  neither  genuine 
nor  counterfeit  'Abbasid  dirhams  according  to  Bykov,  but  were,  he 
believed  struck  by  the  Khazars  during  the  first-half  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Bykov  then  went  on  to  propose  three  consecutive  stages  in  the 
emergence  of  Khazar  coinage: 

1)  the  earliest  Khazar  coins  were  crude  imitations  of  Islamic  dir- 
hams probably  struck  in  the  early  ninth  century; 


2 R.  R.  Fasmer,  Zavalishinskii  klad  kuficheskii  monel  VIII-1X  u.,  Izvestiia 
Gosudarstvennoi  Akademii  istorii  matcrial'noi  kul’tury,  Tom  7,  Vyp.  2 (Leningrad, 
1931),  p.  7,  nos.  46,  47. 

3 Bykov  described  his  study  of  the  Devitsa  hoard  in  his  posthumous  work,  “Za- 

gadochnye  monety  Devitskogo  klada:  Iz  zapisok  starogo  numizmata,"  Izoestiia 

Akademii  Nauk  Estonskoi  SSR/Eesti  NSV  Teaduste  Akadeemia,  Obshchestvennye 
nauki/Ohiskonnateadused,  1980,  no.  1,  pp.  79-86. 
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2)  these  crude  imitations  gave  way  to  more  perfected  types  like 
those  found  in  the  Devitsa  hoard; 

3)  the  final  stage  came  when  the  Khazars  struck  their  own  dirhams 
at  the  mint  of  Ard  al-Khazar  in  223/837-8. 

The  third  stage  was  short  lived  apparently  because  some  change  in 
Arab-Khazar  relations  led  the  Khazars  again  to  use  Islamic  dirhams 
imported  from  the  Near  East  for  their  monetary  transactions. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  to  examine  Bykov’s  thesis  about  the 
existence  of  a Khazar  coinage.  Those  interested  in  the  Khazar  dirhams, 
which  I have  called  irregular  'Abbasid  dirhams,  should  read  Bykov’s 
argumentation  which  has  been  published  in  several  reports.4  Because 
of  his  preoccupation  with  these  dirhams,  Bykov  never  published  the 
detailed  account  of  the  entire  hoard  which  he  had  promised  in  1940. 
His  later  reports,  which  focused  upon  these  irregular  'Abbasid  issues, 
only  provided  a few  basic  facts  about  the  Devitsa  hoard  as  a whole: 
the  total  number  of  coins,  the  dates  of  the  earliest  and  most  recent  coins 
(551  and  837/8),  and  the  dynastic  breakdown  of  the  237  regular  coins 
(5  Sasanian,  17  Umayyad,  1 Umayyad  governors  of  the  eastern  regions, 
206  'Abbasid,  1 'Abbasid  governors  of  Tabaristan,  1 governors  of 
Tudgha,  2 IdrTsid,  1 Aghlabid,  and  3 imitation  'Abbasid  dirhams). 
Besides  Bykov’s  studies,  only  two  other  numismatic  works  known  to 
me  have  described  the  Devitsa  hoard.  In  1949,  E.  A.  Pakhomov  noted 
that  the  hoard  contained  the  following  silver  coins:  5 Sasanian,  1 Umay- 
yad governors  of  Iran,  1 Tabaristan,  17  Umayyad,  296  'Abbasid,  2 
Idrisid,  and  1 governors  of  Tudgha.  Pakhomov  also  made  specific 
mention  of  the  following  Transcaucasian  dirhams  in  the  hoard:  1 Umay- 
yad coin,  Armlniyah,  105/723-4;  2 whole  Abbasid  coins,  Arminiyah, 
149/766-7  and  217/832-3;  1 'Abbasid  coin  fragment,  Arminiyah,  161/ 


4 A.  A.  Bykov,  “Devitskii  klad  kufichcskikh  monct,”  Tezisy  dokladov  nauchnoi 
sessii  Gosudarslvennogo  Ermilazha,  Noiabr’  1967  g.  (Leningrad,  1967),  pp.  66-69; 
“O  khazarskom  chekanc  VIII-IX  vv.:  Doklad  na  111  vsesoiuznoi  konferentsii  Ara- 
bistov,”  Trudy  Gosudarslvennogo  Ermilazha,  Numizmatika,  vol.  4,  pt.  12  (1971), 
pp.  26-36;  “Iz  istorii  denezhnogo  obrashcheniia  Khazarii  v VIII-IX  vv."  Vostochnye 
istochniki  po  islorii  narodov  Iugo-voslochnoi  i Tsenlral'noi  Evropy,  3 (1974),  pp.  26- 
71;  “Zagadochnye  monety”  (above,  n.  3). 
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777-8,  and  1 whole  'Abbasid  coin,  Madlnat  Arran,  208/823-4.5 6  More 
recently,  in  1971,  V.  V.  Kropotkin  published  a brief  account  of  the  hoard 
based  on  Bykov’s  published  reports,  but  his  account  contained  no  new 
information.®  Thus,  aside  from  the  concrete  data  on  a few  Transcauca- 
sian dirhams,  relatively  little  is  known  about  the  non-“Khazar”  coins 
in  the  Devitsa  hoard  beyond  Bykov’s  very  general  comments. 

Some  years  ago,  while  conducting  research  on  dirham  hoards  found  in 
European  Russia,  I was  able  to  examine  Bykov’s  data  on  the  235  regular 
coins  from  the  Devitsa  hoard  in  the  Hermitage  Coin  Cabinet.  By  com- 
bining Bykov’s  listing  of  the  235  regular  dirhams  with  his  detailed 
studies  on  the  86  irregular  'Abbasid  dirhams  (the  remaining  two  or  three 
coins  being  imitations),  a picture  of  the  hoard  as  a whole  emerges.  This 
hoard  is  important  numismatically  because  some  time  around  825-33, 
the  composition  of  Eastern  European  dirham  hoards  changed  as  North 
African  coins  began  to  disappear  from  the  hoards.  Although  this 
fundamental  change  can  be  seen  in  hoards  from  the  820s  and  the  840s, 
study  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  no  sub- 
stantial hoard  dating  to  the  830s  found  in  European  Russia  has  yet  been 
published.  Consequently,  the  publication  of  Bykov’s  data  on  the  regular 
dirhams  in  the  Devitsa  hoard  helps  to  remedy  a major  lacuna  in  the 
numismatic  evidence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Soviet  colleagues  will 
eventually  publish  a complete  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  Devitsa 
hoard. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  study,  a comparative  examination  of  the 
Devitsa  hoard  is  provided  so  that  the  hoard  can  be  seen  against  the 
broader  background  of  monetary  circulation  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Near  East.  The  publication  of  Bykov’s  data  along 
with  this  analysis  should  make  the  Devitsa  hoard  better  known  and 
provide  scholars  with  sufficient  information  so  that  it  can  be  incorpo- 
rated, at  least  partially,  into  their  research. 


5 E.  A.  Pakhomov,  Monetnye  klady  Azerbaidzhana  i drugikh  respublik,  kraev  i 
oblaslei  Kavkaza,  Vypusk  4 (Baku,  1949),  p.  93,  no.  1301. 

6 V.  V.  Kropotkin,  “Novye  nakhodki  sasanidskikh  i kuficheskikh  monel  v Vostoch- 
noi  Evrope,”  Numizmalika  i epigrafika  9 (1971),  p.  79,  no.  20. 
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THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  DEVITSA  HOARD 

1.  Sasanian  (5) 

1.  Khusraw  I,  21st  year/551 

2.  Khusraw  II,  23rd  year/612 

3.  as  2,  28th  year/617 

4.  as  2,  29th  year/618 

5.  as  2,  31st  year/620 

2.  Umayyad  Governors  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  (1) 

6.  al-Hajjaj  b.  Yusuf,  78/697-8 

3.  Umayyad  (17) 

7.  Armlniyah,  105/723-4 

8.  al-Basrah,  80/699-700 

9.  as  8,  100/718-9 

10.  as  8,  128/745-6 

11.  Dimashq,  81/700-1 

12.  Kirman,  103/721-2 

13.  Wasit,  86/705 

14.  as  13,  93/711-2 

15.  as  13,  105/723^ 

16.  as  13,  107/725-6 

17.  as  13,  116/734-5 

18.  as  13,  117/735-6 

19.  as  13,  119/737 

20.  as  13,  122/739-40 

21.  as  13,  123/740-1 

22.  as  13,  125/742-3 

23.  as  13,  128/745-6 
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4.  'Abbasid  (206) 


al  Mansur 

24.  Armlniyah,  149/766-7 

25.  al-Basrah,  136/753-4 

26.  as  25,  147/764-5 

27.  as  26 

28.  al-Rayy,  147/764-5 

29.  al-rAbbasiyah,  152/769-70 

30.  al-Kufah,  144/761-2 

31.  [al-Muhamm]adIyah,  155/771-2 

32.  Madlnat  al-Salam,  149/766-7 

33.  as  32,  152/769-70 

34.  as  32,  153/770 

35.  as  34 

36.  as  34 

37.  as  34,  156/772-3 

38.  as  37 

39.  as  37,  157/773-4 

40.  as  37,  158/774-5 

41.  as  40 


al-Mahdi 

42.  mint?,  [ 1 55— 70J/77 1—87,  fragment7 

43.  Arminiyah,  161/777-8 

44.  Madinat  Jayy,  [l]62/778-9 

45.  al-fAbbas!yah,  160/776-7 

46.  as  45 

47.  as  45,  161/777-8 

48.  as  45,  163/779-80 

49.  as  45,  164/780-1 

50.  as  45,  165/781-2 

51.  as  45,  166/782-3 

52.  as  45,  167/783-4 

7 Bykov  tentatively  assigned  this  dirham  to  the  reign  of  al-Mahdf. 
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53.  as  45,  168/784-5 

54.  as  45,  169/785-6 

55.  [al-'AbbasIyah  ?],  16x/776-868 

56.  al-Muhammadiyah,  161/777-8 

57.  as  56,  166/782-3 

58.  Madlnat  al-Salam,  161/777-8 

59.  as  58 

60.  as  58 

61.  as  58,  162/778-9 

62.  as  61 

63.  as  61 

64.  as  61,  163/779-80 

65.  as  61,  164/780-1 

66.  mint  effaced,  168/784-5 

al-Hadl 

67.  Ifriqiyah,  170/786-7 

68.  Kirman,  169/785-6 

al-Rashld 

69.  Ifriqiyah,  172/788-9 

70.  as  69,  176/792-3 

71.  Madlnat  Bukhara,  193/808-9 

72.  al-Basrah,  181/797-8 

73.  Madlnat  Balkh,  fl81-82]/797-99 

74.  as  73,  189/804-5 

75.  as  74 

76.  as  74 

77.  as  74,  190/805-6 

78.  al-Bafiqah,  192/807-8 

79.  Madlnat  Zaranj,  189/804-5 

80.  Sijistan,  170/786-7 

81.  al-Mubarakah,  179/795-6 

82.  al-Muhammadlyah,  172/788-9 

83.  as  82,  181/797-8 

8 Bykov  tentatively  assigned  this  dirham  to  the  reign  of  al-Mahdl. 
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84.  as  83 

85.  as  83,  182/798-9 

86.  as  83,  183/799-800 

87.  as  86 

88.  [al-Muhammadlyah],  l[82-85]/798-802 

89.  as  88,  [183-86J/799-802 

90.  al-Muhammadlyah,  186/802 

91.  as  90,  189/804-5 

92.  as  90,  193/808-9 

93.  Madlnat  al-Salam,  179/795-6 

94.  as  93,  180/796-7 

95.  as  94 

96.  as  94 

97.  as  94,  181/797-8 

98.  as  97 

99.  as  97,  185/801-2 

100.  as  97,  187/802-3 

101.  as  97,  190/805-6 

102.  as  97,  191/806-7 

103.  as  102 

104.  as  102,  192/807-8 

105.  as  102,  193/808-9 

106.  as  105 

107.  Misr,  180/796-97 


al-Amln 

108.  Madinat  Bukhara,  194/809-10 

109.  Madlnat  Balkh,  194/809-10 

110.  Madlnat  Samarqand,  194/809-10 

111.  as  110 

112.  Madinat  al-Salam,  193/808-9 

113.  as  112,  194/809-10 

114.  as  113 

115.  as  113,  195/810-1 

116.  as  113,  196/811-2 
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al-Mamun 

117.  Madinat  Arran,  208/823-4 

118.  Arminiyah,  217/832-3 

119.  Madinat  Isbahan,  197/812-3 

120.  as  119,  [19J7/812— 3 

121.  as  119,  199/814-5 

122.  as  119,  203/818-9 

123.  as  119,  205/820-1 

124.  as  119,  207/822-3 

125.  as  119,  208/823-4 

126.  Dimashq,  [2]1 1/826—7 

127.  Madinat  Samarqand,  197/812-3 

128.  as  127 

129.  as  127 

130.  as  127,  201/816-7 

131.  Samarqand,  203/818-9 

132.  [Samarqand],  203/818-9 

133.  Samarqand,  204/819-20 

134.  as  133,  206/821-2 

135.  as  133,  208/823-4 

136.  as  133,  209/824-5 

137.  as  133,  217/832-3 

138.  as  137 

139.  as  137 

140.  as  137,  [2]  17/832-3 

141.  Madinat  Samarqand,  217/832-3 

142.  as  141,  218/833-4 
143-45.  as  142  (three  fragments) 

146.  al-Shash,  217/832-3 

147.  as  146 

148.  al-Muhammadiyah,  198/813-4 

149.  as  148,  218/833-1 

150.  Madinat  al-Salam,  [19J8/813— 1 

151.  as  150,  200/815-6 

152.  as  150,  204/819-20 

153.  as  150,  207/822-3 
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154.  as  153 

155.  as  153,  217/832-3 

156.  as  153,  218/833-4 

157.  Marw,  214/829-30 

158.  as  157,  215/830-1 

159.  as  157,  216/831-2 

160.  Madlnat  Herat,  206/821-2 

161.  as  160 

162.  as  160 

163-64.  Mint  effaced,  third  century/815-912 

al-Ma'miin  or  al-Mu' tasim 

165.  [Samarkand,  21x/825-35. 

166.  al-Shash,  218/833-4 

al-Mu' tasim 

167.  Samarqand,  219/834-5 

168.  [Samarqand],  219/834-5 

169.  Samarqand,  220/835 

170.  as  169 

171.  as  169 

172.  as  169 

173.  as  169,  2[20]/835 

174.  as  173 

175.  as  173,  [220J/835 

176.  as  175 

177.  as  175 

178.  [Samarkand,  220/835 

179.  as  178 

180.  Samarqand,  221/835-36 

181.  as  180 

182.  as  180 

183.  as  180 

184.  [Samarqand],  221/835-6 

185.  Samarqand,  [22]  1/835-6 

186.  as  185,  22[l]/835-6 

187.  as  185,  22x/835-42 
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188.  [Samar]qand,  22x/835-42 

189.  Samarqand,  year  effaced 

190.  Samarkand],  year  effaced 

191.  al-Shash,  219/834-5 

192.  as  191,  220/835 

193.  as  192 

194.  as  192,  [220]/835 

195.  as  194 

196.  [al-Sh]ash,  [2]20/835 

197.  al-Shash,  [2]20/835 

198.  as  197,  220/835 

199.  as  198 

200.  [al-Sha]sh,  [2]20/835 

201.  al-Shash,  [2J20/835 

202.  [al]-Shash,  [220]/835 

203.  al-Shash,  [220J/835 

204.  as  203,  223/837-8 

205.  as  204 

206.  [al-Sh]ash,  [2)23/837-8 

207.  al-Shash,  2[2]3/837-8 

208.  as  207,  22[3]/837-8 

209.  as  207,  223/837-8 

210.  as  209 

211.  as  209 

212.  as  209 

213.  al-Muhammadlyah,  222/836-7 

214.  as  213,  223/837-8 

215.  as  214 

216.  Marw,  219/834-5 

217.  as  216,  [21)9/834-5 

218.  as  216,  220/835 

219.  as  218 

220.  as  218,  223/837-8 

221.  as  220 

222.  as  220,  22[3]/837-8 

223.  Misr,  220/835 

224.  Ma'din  [al-Shash?],  [2J19/834-5 
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225.  Mint?,  219/834-5 
226-27.  Mint  and  year  effaced 

Third  Century  H./ 815-912 
228-29.  Mint  and  year  effaced 

5.  'Abbasid  Governors  of  Taba*ustan  (1) 

230.  'Umar  b.  al-'Ala,  124/775® 

6.  Governors  of  Tudgha  (1) 

231.  Halaf,  Tudgha,  175/791-2 

7.  IdrIsid  (3) 

Idris  I 

232.  Tudgha,  1 [7J4/790-1 
Idris  II 

233.  al-'AHyah,  210/825-6 
Rule! •? 

234.  Tudgha,  effaced 


8.  Aghlabid  (1) 

235.  Ibrahim,  al-'AbbasIyah,  166/782-310 

9.  Imitation  'Abbasid  (2)u 

236-37.  Imitations  of  'Abbasid  dirhams 

® The  date  according  to  the  post-Yazdagard  era,  not  the  Hijra  date,  is  124. 

10  Since  Ibrahim  ruled  from  184  to  197  H.,  the  date  166  cannot  be  correct,  pro- 
bably the  result  of  my  copying  error.  A more  accurate  date  would  no  doubt  be  186/ 
802  or  196/811-2. 

11  Bykov  (above,  n.  4,  “Iz  istorii,”  p.  30)  lists  two  Idrisid  dirhams  and  three 
imitations  of  'AbbSsid  dirhams.  The  data  I examined  included  three  Idrisid  dirhams 
and  no  imitations.  My  calculations  are  based  on  three  Idrisid  dirhams  and  two 
imitation  'Abbasid  dirhams. 
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10.  Irregular  'Abbasid  or  Khazar  (86) 

Among  the  coins  in  the  Devitsa  hoard,  Bykov  identified  86  very 
strange  dirhams.  According  to  him  these  coins  differ  significantly 
from  regular  'Abbasid  dirhams.  Based  on  his  long  and  careful  study 
of  these  coins,  he  concluded  that  they  were  struck  by  the  Khazars. 
While  Bykov  raises  some  very  interesting  points  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  86  dirhams,  his  attribution  of  them  to  the  Khazars  has 
not  been  universally  accepted  and  should  probably  be  considered  ten- 
tative at  this  time.  Consequently,  it  is  best  to  label  them  as  “irregular 
'Abbasid  dirhams”  until  their  provenance  has  been  conclusively  esta- 
blished.12 

Bykov  divided  these  86  dirhams  into  twelve  types.  I have  followed 
his  typology  and  have  attempted  to  describe  these  curious  coins  in 
some  detail.  However,  the  interested  reader  should  consult  Bykov’s 
full  argumentation  and  his  photos  of  these  coins  found  in  “Iz  istorii,” 
between  pages  32  and  33. 

238.  (la)  al-Ma’mun,  Madlnat  al-Salam,  103  H.,  1 coin,  3.72  g 

The  date  103/721-2  falls  within  the  Umayyad  era  while  the  'Abb&sid 
Caliph  al-Ma’mun  began  his  reign  in  195/810-1.  In  addition, 
Madlnat  al-Salam  did  not  become  the  'Abbasid  capital  until  145/ 
762-3. 

239.  (lb)  al-Ma’mun,  Madlnat  al-Salam,  104  H.,  1 coin,  2.42  g 

240-47.  (2)  Madlnat  Sarqand  (=  Samarqand),  108  H.,  8 coins,  2.73- 
4.82  g 

The  Umayyad  Caliph  Hisham  ruled  in  108/726-7,  but  the  re- 
verse of  this  type  names  al-Mahdi  as  the  heir  to  the  'Abbasid 
Caliph  al-MansOr,  i.e.  it  dates  from  ca.  145/762-3  to  158/774-5. 

248.  (3)  Walsit  (=  Wasit),  119  H.,  1 coin,  3.06  g 

The  date  on  the  obverse  is  119/737  while  the  reverse  corresponds 
to  dirhams  from  the  reign  of  al-Mansur,  754-75. 


12  Bykov’s  arguments  about  the  supposed  Khazar  dirhams  are  examined  in  T. 
Noonan,  “Did  the  Khazars  Possess  a Monetary  Economy?  An  Analysis  of  the  Nu- 
mismatic Evidence,”  Archivum  Eurasiae  Medii  Aevi,  vol.  2 (forthcoming),  and  by 
M.  Czapkiewicz  in  Folia  Orientalia,  15  (1974),  pp.  306-10. 
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249-78.  (4)  Walsit  (=  W5sit),  119  H.,  variant,  30  coins,  2.13-4.32  g 

The  obverse  with  the  date  119/737  does  not  correspond  to  the  legend 
on  the  reverse  which  refers  to  Fadl  b.  Sahl,  the  leading  official 
under  al-Ma’mun  during  the  810s. 

279.  (5)  Walsit  (=  WSsit),  125  H.,  1 coin,  2.24  g 

The  date  on  the  .obverse,  125/742-3,  does  not  correspond  to  the 
reverse  which  comes  from  a type  of  the  rAbb3sid  Caliph  al-Mansur, 
136-59/754-75. 

280.  (6)  al-Kufah,  142  H.,  1 coin,  3.47  g 

The  obvious  mistakes  in  orthography  and  calligraphy  on  this  dirham 
are  not  found  on  other  dirhams  struck  in  al-Kufah  in  142/759-60. 

281.  (7)  al-Basrah,  144  H.,  1 coin,  2.79  g 

This  dirham  differs  in  several  ways  from  other  dirhams  struck  in 
al-Basrah  in  144/761-2. 

282.  (8)  A[l]-Muhammadlyah  (=  al-Muhammadiyah),  150  H.,  I coin, 
2.84  g 

This  dirham  differs  in  several  ways  from  other  dirhams  struck  in 
al-Muhammadiyah  in  150/767-8. 

283.  (9)  [al-Muhamma]dIyah,  150  H.,  1 coin,  3.41  g 

This  coin  was  struck  twice — the  obverse  and  reverse  dies  were 
used  on  each  side. 

284.  (10)  al-Hammadlyah  (=  al-[Mu]hammadlyah),  150  H.,  1 coin, 
3.29  g 

The  two  major  mistakes  in  the  legends — in  the  names  of  the  mint 
and  the  heir  to  the  throne — show  that  this  coin  could  not  have  been 
struck  in  an  'Abbasid  mint. 

285-322.  (11)  al-Muhammadiyah,  150  H.,  variant,  38  coins,  1.92-3.67  g 
The  obverse,  dated  150/767-8,  does  not  correspond  to  the  reverse 
which  refers  to  Fadl  b.  Sahl,  al-Ma’mun’s  leading  official  in  the  810s. 

323.  (12)  Madlnat  al-Salam,  162  H.,  1 coin,  3.37  g 

The  date  on  the  obverse,  162/778-79,  does  not  correspond  to  the 
reverse  which  is  characteristic  of  al-Mansur’s  era,  136-58/754-75. 

As  mentioned  in  note  11,  there  is  a discrepancy  in  the  dynastic 
components  of  the  Devitsa  hoard  as  related  in  various  reports — were 
there  two  Idrlsid  and  three  imitation  'Abbasid  dirhams,  or  were  there 
three  Idrlsid  and  two  imitation  'Abbasid  dirhams?  Using  the  latter 
attributions,  the  Devitsa  hoard  has  the  following  dynastic  composition. 
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Table  1 

Coins  in  the  Devitsa  Hoard  by  Dynasty 


Number 

% of  Total 

Sasanian 

5 

1.5 

Umayyad  Governors 

1 

.3 

Umayyad 

17 

5.3 

' AbbQsid 

206 

63.8 

' Abbasid  Governors  of  Tabaris  tan 

1 

.3 

Governors  of  Tudgha 

1 

.3 

ldrisid 

3 

.9 

Aghlabid 

1 

.3 

Imitation  'AbbQsid 

2 

.6 

Irregular  'AbbQsid 

86 

26.6 

Total 

323 

99.9 

In  brief,  the  Devitsa  hoard  consists  of  over  90%  'Abbasid  and  “ir- 
regular” 'Abbasid  dirhams. 

In  calculating  the  chronological  composition  of  the  Devitsa  hoard, 
the  irregular  'Abbasid  dirhams  as  well  as  the  imitation  'Abbasid  coins 
have  been  excluded.  In  addition,  several  other  dirhams  were  omitted 
because  their  dates  were  partially  or  completely  effaced. 

The  chronological  breakdown  of  the  Devitsa  hoard  is  pretty  much 
what  one  would  expect  theoretically.  Older  Sasanian-type  drachms 
and  Umayyad  dirhams  struck  over  three-quarters  of  a century  or  more 
earlier  are  few  in  number  with  the  latter  thinly  but  rather  evenly 
distributed  over  the  first-half  of  the  eighth  century.  Dirhams  issued 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  'Abbasid  rule  are  few  in  number.  Then, 
starting  in  the  770s,  there  are  consistently  larger  components  reflecting 
an  increasing  number  of  'Abbasid  dirhams.  As  one  might  predict,  the 
greatest  number  of  coins  was  struck  during  the  decade  in  which  the 
most  recent  dirhams  were  issued.  In  short,  one-third  of  the  Devitsa 
hoard  consisted  of  very  recent  dirhams  and  three-fifths  were  struck  in 
the  first  thirty-eight  years  of  the  ninth  century. 

Irregular  'Abbasid  coins,  imitations,  and  effaced  dirhams  as  well 
as  most  Sasanian  types  have  been  omitted  from  the  regional  distri- 
bution below  because  the  mints  are  either  not  available  or  questionable. 
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Table  2 

Chronological  Distribution  of  the  Devitsa  Hoard 


Number 

% of  Total 

6th  century 

1 

.5 

7th  century 

5 

2.3 

700-9 

3 

1.4 

710-19 

2 

.9 

720-29 

4 

1.8 

730-39 

3 

1.4 

740-49 

5 

2.3 

750-59 

1 

.5 

760-69 

6 

2.7 

770-79 

23 

10.4 

780-89 

18 

8.1 

790-99 

16 

7.2 

800-9 

22 

10.0 

810-19 

21 

9.5 

820-29 

16 

7.2 

830-39 

75 

33.9 

Total 

221 

100.1 

Table  3 

Regional  Distribution  of  the  Devitsa  Hoard 


Number 

% of  Total 

Transcaucasia 

5 

2.3 

Iraq 

61 

29.1 

Syria 

2 

.9 

Kirmdn 

2 

.9 

Jibdt 

28 

12.7 

North  Africa 

23 

10.5 

Transoxiana 

74 

33.6 

Khurdsdn 

19 

8.6 

Slstdn 

2 

.9 

Tabaristdn 

1 

.5 

Total 

220 

100.0 
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Iraqi  dirhams,  as  one  would  expect,  constitute  a significant  component 
of  the  hoard  totaling  almost  three-tenths.  What  is  most  surprising 
is  that  Transoxianan  dirhams  constitute  one-third  of  the  hoard  and  form 
the  single  largest  regional  component.  The  exclusion  of  the  86  irregular 
'Abbasid  coins  with  their  dubious  Iraqi  mints  results  in  the  Central 
Asian  dirhams  being  preponderant. 

The  prevalence  of  Transoxianan  mints  among  the  most  recent  dir- 
hams is  very  notable.  Among  the  61  dirhams  from  the  reign  of  al- 
MuTasim  (833-42),  for  example,  47  (77%)  come  from  Transoxiana  and 
another  7 (11%)  come  from  Khurasan,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Ira- 
nian provinces  which  also  borders  upon  Transoxiana.  Only  3 dirhams 
(5%)  were  struck  in  Iraq.  The  overwhelming  dominance  of  Transoxia- 
nan dirhams  among  the  most  recent  coins  in  the  hoard  would  not  be 
altered  in  any  way  by  the  inclusion  of  the  irregular  'Abbasid  issues, 
as  they  were  apparently  earlier  issues.  Among  other  areas  with  signifi- 
cant components,  Jibal  reflects  the  active  mint  at  al-Muhammadiyah 
while  the  great  output  of  Ifrlqiyah  and  al-'Abbasiyah  in  the  770s 
through  the  790s  accounts  for  North  Africa. 

For  purposes  of  comparative  analysis,  I have  focused  upon  those 
hoards  from  European  Russia,  the  southeastern  Baltic,  Poland,  Fin- 
land, Gotland,  Transcaucasia,  and  the  Near  East,  each  of  whose  latest 
dirham  dates  to  the  second-quarter  of  the  ninth  century.  These  para- 
meters allow  us  to  compare  the  Devitsa  hoard  with  roughly  contempora- 
neous hoards  found  in  most  of  the  regions  where  dirham  hoards  were 
deposited  at  this  time.  However,  in  a certain  sense,  the  Devitsa  hoard 
cannot  be  truly  compared  with  these  other  hoards.  In  the  first  place, 
thanks  to  Bykov’s  careful  analysis,  we  have  a large  component  of  ir- 
regular 'Abbasid  dirhams  from  the  Devitsa  hoard  which  has  not  yet 
been  reported  from  other  contemporaneous  hoards,  many  of  which 
were  identified  earlier — before  Bykov  had  brought  these  peculiar  issues 
to  our  attention.  Until  the  other  contemporaneous  hoards  have  been 
examined  to  determine  if  they  contain  such  irregular  'Abbasid  dir- 
hams, they  shall  not  be  truly  comparable  with  the  Devitsa  hoard  whose 
profile  is  so  greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  of  these  particular  dir- 
hams. 

In  addition,  Devitsa  is  located  along  the  northern  borders  of  the  Sal- 
tovo  culture,  the  name  given  to  the  essentially  nomadic  and  heteroge- 
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neous  Turkic  peoples  of  the  south  Russian,  north  Caucasian  steppe 
zone  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.13  The  Khazars  were  the 
dominant  group  within  the  Saltovo  culture  at  the  time  when  the  De- 
vitsa hoard  was  deposited.  No  other  dirham  hoard  of  the  second-quarter 
of  the  ninth  century  has  been  reported  from  the  Saltovo  lands.  The 
other  contemporaneous  hoards  from  what  we  now  call  European  Russia 
come  from  the  more  northerly  regions  inhabited  during  the  ninth  cen- 
tury by  sedentary,  non-Turkic  peoples.  Consequently,  the  Devitsa  hoard 
is,  at  the  present  time,  unique  in  its  historical  and  geographical  context. 

Despite  these  limitations,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  Devitsa  hoard 
with  contemporaneous  hoards  from  other  areas  whose  latest  coins  are 
dated  between  825  and  849.  In  Table  4,  data  are  presented  on  the 
dynastic  composition  (in  percentages)  of  fifteen  hoards  from  six  other 
regions.14  'Abbasid  dirhams  are  uniformly  the  predominant  element 

13  See  S.  A.  Pletneva,  01  kochevii  k gorodam:  Saltovo-maialskaia  kuTlura , Matc- 
rialy  i isslcdovaniia  po  arkheologii  SSSR,  no.  142  (Moscow,  1967),  especially  the 
map  on  p.  72  where  no.  4 is  Uryv. 

14  The  sources  for  this  and  the  two  succeeding  tables  are:  Uglich,  Dobrino,  Lcso- 
gurt,  Iagoshury,  and  Simony  hoards — Thomas  S.  Noonan,  “Ninth-Century  Dirham 
Hoards  from  European  Russia:  A Preliminary  Analysis,’*  in  Viking- Age  Coinage 
in  the  Northern  Lands:  The  Sixth  Oxford  Symposium  on  Coinage  and  Monetary 
History , ed.  by  M.  A.  S.  Blackburn  and  D.  M.  Metcalf,  BARIS  122  (Oxford,  1981), 
pp.  47-117,  nos.  32,  38,  39,  40,  and  41;  Kohlla  (Kochtel)  hoard — T.  Noonan,  “Pre- 
970  Dirham  Hoards  from  Estonia  and  Latvia,  I:  Catalog,”  Journal  of  Baltic 
Studies  8 (1977),  no.  20,  pp.  249-50  and  “III:  An  Examination  of  the  Ninth  Cen- 
tury Hoards,”  Journal  of  Baltic  Studies  9 (1978),  p.  14;  Svedjclandet — Beatrice 
Granberg,  Forteckning  over  kufiska  myntfynd  i Finland , Studia  Orientalia,  34 
(Helsinki,  1966),  pp.  13-30;  Norrg&rda  1 (Norrby’s  Land  2) — Corpus  Nummorum 
Suecia  1.2,  no.  10,  pp.  87-890;  Norrgfirda  2 (Jakobsson’s  Land) — Corpus  Nummorum 
Suecia  1.2,  no.  8,  pp.  80-83;  Ramsowo— Marian  Haisig,  Ryszard  Kicrsnowski  and 
Janusz  Reyman,  Wczestio&redniowieczne  skarby  srebrne  z Malopolski,  Slqska , Warmii  i 
Mazur:  Malerialy , Polskie  skarby  wczesnoSredniowieczne,  Inwentarze  Tom  4 
(\Vroclaw-Warsaw-Krak6w,  1966),  no.  13,  pp.  75-76;  Leliani — E.  A.  Pakhomov, 
Monelnye  klady  Azerbaidzhana  i drugikh  respublik  i kraev  Kavkaza , Vypusk  2 
(Baku,  1938),  no.  395,  pp.  24-25,  I.  L.  Dzhakaganiia,  Topografiia  kuficheskikh 
monet  na  territorii  Gruzii  (Tbilisi,  1972),  no.  36,  pp.  16-19,  I.  L.  Dzhalagania,  Ino- 
zemnaia  moneta  v denezhnom  obrashchenii  Gruzii  V-XI11  vv . (Tbilisi,  1979),  pp.  40- 
41;  Dlivi  (Diliori) — E.  A.  Pakhomov,  Monelnye  klady  Azerbaidzhana  i drugikh  respu- 
blik, kraev  i oblastei  Kavkaza,  Vypusk  6 (Baku,  1954),  no.  1607,  pp.  47-48,  I.  L. 
Dzhalagania,  Monelnye  klady  Gruzii,  1 (Tbilisi,  1975),  pp.  39-40,  147-54;  Apcni — 
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in  every  hoard  of  this  period  regardless  of  region.  The  percentage  of 
'Abbasid  dirhams  in  13  of  these  15  hoards  is  greater  than  that  found 
in  the  Devitsa  hoard.  However,  by  combining  regular  and  irregular 
'Abbasid  dirhams,  the  'Abbasid  element  in  the  Devitsa  hoard  (91%) 
is  almost  identical  with  that  in  several  other  hoards.  Umayyad  dirhams 
are  found  in  14  of  the  15  hoards.  I am  not  certain  whether  the  varying 
percentages  of  Umayyad  coins  (less  than  .5%  to  35%)  have  any  real 
significance,  but  the  Devitsa  hoard  is  on  the  low  side  here.  Of  the  15 
other  hoards,  10  have  a greater  percentage  of  Umayyad  coins.  Aside 
from  the  irregular  'Abbasid  coins,  the  other  dynastic  components  of  the 
Devitsa  hoard  are  compatible  with  the  figures  from  other  contempo- 
raneous hoards.  In  short,  aside  from  the  irregular  'Abbasid  dirhams, 
the  dynastic  distribution  of  the  Devitsa  hoard  fits  the  general  pattern 
found  in  other  contemporaneous  hoards. 

Table  5 contains  data  on  the  chronological  composition  of  eleven 
contemporaneous  hoards  from  five  different  regions.  It  is  immediately 
apparent  that  the  Devitsa  hoard  differs  from  almost  all  others  due  to 
its  high  percentage  of  recent  dirhams.  The  only  hoard  which  is  in 
any  way  comparable  is  Iagoshury  where  24%  of  the  coins  are  dated 
between  816/17  and  843/44.  Unfortunately,  a more  refined  analysis  of 
the  Iagoshury  hoard  has  not  been  published.  To  a certain  extent,  the 
large  percentage  of  very  new  dirhams  in  the  Devitsa  hoard  would  be 
reduced  if  the  86  somewhat  older  irregular  'Abbasid  coins  were  included. 
In  this  case,  the  figures  for  the  Devitsa  hoard  would  be:  820s  = 5%; 
830s  = 24%.  Even  though  these  “adjusted”  figures  are  smaller,  the 
Devitsa  hoard  would  still  be  exceptional  with  29%  of  its  coins  struck 
in  the  820s  and  830s.  Almost  every  other  contemporaneous  hoard  displays 
a distinct  aging  pattern,  i.e.  a large  number  of  older  coins  and  relatively 
few  new  issues.  Dobrino  in  European  Russia,  Kohtla  in  Estonia,  Svedje- 
landet  on  Aland,  Ransowo  in  Poland,  and  Apeni  in  Georgia  all  reflect 


E.  A.  Pakhomov,  Monelnye  klady  Azerbaidzhana,  2,  no.  396,  p.  25,  I.  L.  Dzhalaga- 
nia,  lnozemnaia  monela , p.  49;  Buradygia  (Buriadigia) — E.  A.  Pakhomov,  Monelnye 
klady  Azerbaidzhana , 2,  no.  392,  pp.  23-24,  Kh.  A.  Mushegian,  Denezhnoe  obrash- 
chenie  Dvina  po  numizmalicheskim  dannym  (Erevan,  1962),  p.  44;  Sinaw — Nicholas 
Lowick,  “The  Sinaw  Hoard  of  Early  Islamic  Coins,”  Journal  of  Oman  Sludies  (forth- 
coming). 
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Table  5 

Percentage  of  Dirhams  per  Hoard 
with  Latest  Coin  between  825-49  by  Datea 


Latest  Total 

Find-Spot  Dated  Xumber 

Coin  of  Coins 

Southern  Russia 

1 . Devitsa , 837/38 , 221 
European  Russia 

2 . Uglich,  829/30 , 205 

3.  Dobrino , 841/42 , 5/4 

4.  lagoshury , 842/43 , /252 
Southeastern  Baltic 

5.  Kothla,  837/38 , 463 
Sweden-Finland 

5.  Svedjetandet , 842/43 , 700 
7.  Xorrgarda  1,  833/ 34 , 45 
5.  Xorrgdrda  11,  842/43,  41 
Poland 

0.  Ramsowo,  828/29,  328 
Transcaucasia 

10.  Leliani,  828/29,  165 

11.  Dlivi,  833/34,  15 

12.  Apeni,  833/34,  368 
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a The  chronological  distribution  of  the  Sinaw  hoard,  as  prepared  by  Nicholas 
Lowick,  is  included  as  an  addendum  to  this  article. 


one  major  trend  in  this  respect.  The  large  number  of  very  recent  dir- 
hams in  the  Devitsa  hoard  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  its  contempo- 
raries and  requires  further  study. 

Table  6,  which  contains  data  on  the  regional  distribution  of  dirham 
hoards  from  the  second-quarter  of  the  ninth  century,  brings  to  light 
another  unique  or  distinct  feature  of  the  Devitsa  hoard.  Iraqi  dirhams 
compose  the  largest  single  component  in  all  the  thirteen  other  hoards 
from  this  period  and  exceed  40%  in  nine  cases.  Other  large  components 
(10%  or  more),  when  they  occur,  are  most  likely  to  be  from  North  Africa 
or  Jibal.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  largest  regional  component  in  the 
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Percentage  of  Dirhams  per  Hoard  with  Latest  Coin  between  825-49  by  Region 
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Devitsa  hoard  is  Transoxiana.  In  fact,  the  Devitsa  hoard  contains  by 
far  the  largest  percentage  of  Transoxianan  dirhams  in  any  dirham 
hoard  from  this  period.  Transoxianan  dirhams  are  present  in  12  of  the 
13  other  hoards  but  their  greatest  percentage  in  these  hoards  is  16%. 
If  we  include  the  irregular  ‘Abbasid  dirhams,  the  percentage  of  Tran- 
soxianan dirhams  in  the  Devitsa  hoard  drops  from  34%  to  27%.  In 
other  words,  even  when  the  irregular  'Abbasid  issues  are  included,  the 
Devitsa  hoard  contains  an  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of  Central 
Asian  dirhams.  The  large  number  of  Transoxianan  coins  in  the  Devitsa 
hoard  distinguishes  it  from  other  contemporaneous  hoards  and  deserves 
additional  examination. 

In  brief,  the  Devitsa  hoard  differs  from  other  contemporaneous 
hoards  in  having  the  largest  percentage  of  new  dirhams  and  the  largest 
percentage  of  dirhams  struck  in  Transoxiana,  although  other  possible 
points  of  interest  can  be  found  in  the  comparative  tables.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  only  very  limited  data  on  several  other  Swedish  hoards 
which  may  belong  to  this  period:  Vasby  in  Upland  and  Norrkvie,  Oxarve, 
Hummelbos,  and  Hejde  prastg&rd  on  Gotland.15  Also,  a large  hoard 
of  around  400  whole  and  1,800  dirham  fragments  has  been  found  re- 
cently on  the  island  of  Riigen  off  the  southern  Baltic  coast  in  what  is 
now  the  DDR.  This  hoard,  which  is  reportedly  being  prepared  for 
publication,  has  as  its  latest  dirham  one  from  ca.  842.16  The  fragmentary 
data  available  on  the  five  Swedish  hoards  does  not  appear  to  contra- 
dict the  conclusions  reached  here  while  full  publication  of  the  Riigen 
hoard  should  provide  additional  evidence  on  hoards  from  Poland  and 
northern  Germany.  In  any  event,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Devitsa 
hoard  merits  further  study  for  reasons  that  go  beyond  the  attention 
it  has  already  received  because  of  its  so-called  Khazar  dirhams.  Hope- 
fully, our  Soviet  colleagues  will  complete  and  publish  the  comprehen- 
sive analysis  which  Bykov  began  many  years  ago. 


15  Sec  MArten  Stenberger,  Die  Schaizfunde  Gotlands  der  Wikingerzeit,  2:  Fund- 
beschreibung  und  Tafeln  (Lund,  1947),  p.  76,  no.  197;  p.  118,  no.  291;  p.  33,  no.  67; 
p.  104,  no.  265:  Ulla  S.  Linder  (Wclin),  “En  Uppl&ndsk  Silverskatt  frAn  800  = ta- 
let,”  Nordisk  Numismatisk  Arsskrifl  1938,  p.  124;  Corpus  Nummorum  Suecia,  1.2, 
no.  30,  pp.  206-8. 

w Coin  Hoards  1 (1975),  p.  73,  no.  273. 
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ADDENDUM 

After  this  article  was  submitted  for  publication,  Nicholas  Lowick 
kindly  sent  me  the  full  typescript  of  his  forthcoming  article  on  the  Sinaw 
hoard.  Unfortunately,  it  arrived  too  late  to  include  the  data  on  the 
chronological  distribution  in  Table  5.  For  those  interested  in  this 
question,  Mr.  Lowick’s  figures  show  the  following  breakdown  of  the 


Sinaw  hoard: 

Years 

Number 

0/ 

/o 

Pre-698 

8 

.9 

698/9-699/700 

5 

.6 

700/1-708/9 

33 

3.9 

709/10-718/9 

117 

13.8 

719/20-728/9 

35 

4.1 

729/30-737/8 

39 

4.6 

738/9-747/8 

67 

7.9 

748/9-757/8 

18 

2.1 

758/9-767/8 

43 

5.1 

768/9-776/7 

91 

10.7 

777/8-786/7 

71 

8.4 

787/8-796/7 

28 

3.3 

797/8-805/6 

98 

11.5 

806/7-815/6 

89 

10.5 

816/7-825/6 

56 

6.6 

826/7-835/6 

43 

5.1 

835/6-844/5 

9 

1.1 

850 

100.2 

In  general,  the  Sinaw  hoard  shares  the  aging  pattern  characteristic 
of  the  hoards  of  this  period;  only  12.8%  of  its  dated  coins  were  issued 
in  the  most  recent  quarter  century  (816/7-840/1). 
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THE  COINS  OF  THE  LATER  ILKHANIDS: 
MINT  ORGANIZATION,  REGIONALIZATION, 
AND  URBANISM 


(Plate  29)  Sheila  S.  Blair 

In  another  article  analyzing  the  question  of  the  successive  types  of 
late  Ilkhanid  issues,  I showed  that  changes  in  type  correspond  either 
to  devaluations  caused  by  the  need  to  stretch  the  supply  of  bullion  or 
to  political  factors,  such  as  the  need  to  underscore  authority  or  to 
propagandize.1  Detailed  examination  of  these  coins  with  regard  to 
paleography,  ornament,  layout,  and  style  has  also  led  to  some  suggestions 
about  the  imperial  organization  and  distribution  of  the  coinage,  the 
question  of  regional  styles,  and  information  about  specific  urban  sites 
as  centers  of  artistic  patronage. 

Decisions  about  the  coinage  were  made  on  three  levels:  imperial, 
provincial,  and  local.  The  design  of  each  major  new  type  (one  for  Gha- 
zan,  three  for  Uljaytu,  and  six  for  Abu  Sa'Id,  see  the  Schematic  Re- 
presentation of  types,  below)  was  an  imperial  choice:  each  new  type 
was  issued  simultaneously  throughout  the  empire.  In  the  case  of 
types  struck  to  a new,  reduced  weight  standard  (Uljaytu  C and  Abu 
SaTd  B,  E,  and  F)  all  the  issues  appeared  in  the  same  year  and 

1 “The  Coins  of  the  Later  Ilkhdnids:  A Typological  Analysis,”  JESHO  (forth- 
coming). The  basic  research  for  this  article  was  also  done  at  the  ANS’s  1979  Gra- 
duate Seminar  in  Numismatics;  I would  like  to  thank  again  the  ANS  staff,  particu- 
larly Michael  Bates,  for  their  support.  I have  arbitrarily  designated  the  side  of 
coins  with  the  Profession  of  Faith  as  the  obverse. 
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supplanted  the  previous  types.  In  the  case  of  the  types  issued  for 
political  reasons,  there  was  some  overlap,  with  old  types  still  being 
struck  at  the  same  time  as  new  ones.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Ul- 
jaytu B,  a new  type  was  introduced  due  to  Uljaytu’s  religious  conver- 
sion. Some  mints  began  striking  the  new  types  in  709,  while  others  did 
not  begin  until  710.2 


Figure  1 


Schematic  Representation  of  Types 


Type 


Ghazan 


Date 

Obverse 

Reverse 

\ 

Frequency 

Table 

Peak 

Weight 

Standard 

Number 

of 

Qirats 

696-704  ^ 

o 

f' 

[ Uighur 

^ ^ 

^ 4.28 

4.32 

24 

Uljaytu  A 


Uljaytu  B 


Uljaytu  C 


704-9 


3.92 


3.98  22 


2 Mints  striking  Uljaytu  Type  B coins  in  709  include  coins  from  Arz  al-RQm, 
Tabriz,  Bazar,  Sava  and  Sultaniyya  in  the  ANS  collection;  thirteen  examples  were 
reported  in  M.  Fcarey,  K.  Luther,  and  J.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  “Two  Ilkhanid  Hoards?” 
Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Numismatics , September  1973 
(Paris,  1970),  p.  518. 
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Type  Date 


Abu  SafId  A1  717-18 


Abu  Sa'id  A2  717-18 


Abu  Sa'Id  A3  717-19 


Obverse 


Reverse  Frequency 

Table  Weight 

Peak  Standard 


3.87 


Number 

of 

Qirdts 


3.52 


3.17 


2.82 


3.60  20 


3.24  18 


2.88  16 
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Similarly,  there  was  some  overlap  in  Abu  Sa'id  Types  B,  C,  and  D: 
Tabriz  occasionally  struck  Type  B,  the  mihrab  type,  until  724,  although 
Type  C was  introduced  in  722  and  Type  D in  723.  Economically,  this 
arrangement  makes  perfect  sense:  in  the  case  of  the  new  devalued  types, 
the  mints  were  allowed  to  strike  more  coins  from  the  same  amount  of 
silver  and  hence  would  have  willingly  abandoned  the  old  dies;  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  new  types  struck  at  the  same  weight,  there  was  no 
incentive  to  give  up  the  old  dies,  and  new  and  old  types  were  struck 
concurrently  until  the  old  dies  broke. 

Not  only  the  designs  for  the  new  types,  but  also  the  dies  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  distributed  from  a central  source.  The  clearest 
evidence  for  this  central  distribution  can  be  seen  in  the  introduction 
of  Abu  Sa'id  Type  C in  722:  Arzinjan,  Shiraz,  Tiflls,  Shabankara, 
Ma'din  Gumushbazar,  and  Nlshapur  all  issued  a variant  type  sharing 
the  following  characteristics:  1)  the  ya  of  ay  yam  moved  to  the  second 
line;  2)  the  same  style  paleography  for  the  word  bahadur,  and  3)  the 
same  ornament  over  khallada,  mulkahu  and  Sa'id.  These  shared  char- 
acteristics suggest  a common  hand,  but  given  the  vast  geographical 
spread  of  these  issues — almost  the  entire  range  of  the  llkhanid  empire 
from  Khurasan  in  the  east  to  Anatolia  in  the  west  and  from  Georgia 
in  the  north  to  Fars  in  the  south — it  is  impossible  to  explain  this  unity 
in  terms  of  the  movement  of  a die  cutter.  The  only  other  explanation 
is  the  distribution  of  dies  from  a central  source. 

The  most  logical  source  for  these  dies  is  Tabriz.  Smith  has  shown 
that  Tabriz  issued  the  highest  quality  coins,  both  during  Uljaytu’s 
reign  and,  to  slightly  lesser  extent,  during  Abu  SaTd’s.3  Tabriz  was 
also  the  most  prolific  mint.  Not  only  do  more  Tabriz  coins  survive 
in  museum  collections  today,  but  even  in  a hoard  of  eastern  Iranian 
provenance,  there  are  a large  number  of  Tabriz  coins  struck  from  many 
different  dies.4  Furthermore,  Tabriz  was  the  only  mint  to  consistently 
issue  different  denominations. 


3 Sec  the  analysis  of  an  UljaytG  hoard,  Fearey  ct  al.  (above,  n.  2),  p.  518  and  Table 
3;  comparable  data  from  the  reign  of  Abu  Sa'id,  729-32/1328-32,  is  given  on  p.  521 
and  in  Table  5. 

4 Fearey  et  al.  (above,  n.  2),  p.  515. 
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Stylistic  considerations  also  support  this  identification  of  Tabriz 
as  trend  setter.  For  example,  in  Abu  Said  Type  B coins,  Tabriz  (and 
in  one  case  Maragha)  varied  the  location  of  the  mint  name:  several 
issues  of  721  have  darb  Tabriz  inserted  as  one  line  either  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  reverse  field.  As  this  insertion  caused  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  legend,  this  arrangement  was  dropped  in  favor  of  placing 
darb  Tabriz  on  two  lines.  The  new  two-line  pattern  continued  into 
722  when  it  became  the  standard  for  the  obverse  of  the  following  type. 

Two  unique  coins  in  the  ANS  collection  prove  this  theory  of  distri- 
bution of  dies  from  Tabriz.  On  one  coin  (Plate  29,  1)  the  center  of  the 
reverse  is  clearly  marked  Tabriz,  but  the  margin  on  the  same  face  reads 
“striking  of  Tiflis  in  719.”  On  the  second  coin  (Plate  29,  2)  the  mint 
name  and  date  on  the  reverse  (Varamln,  711)  are  engraved  in  mirror 
reverse.  These  two  aberrant  coins  suggest  that  incomplete  dies  were 
distributed  from  Tabriz  with  space  for  specific  information,  such  as 
mint  and  date,  which  the  inexperienced  local  die  cutter  filled  in  in- 
correctly. 

Following  the  initial  distribution  of  dies  for  each  type  from  Tabriz, 
the  coinage  was  controlled  provincially.  There  are  five  different  kinds 
of  evidence  to  support  this  assumption  of  regional  control.  First,  there 
are  regional  subgroups  of  Abu  SaTd  Type  A:  subgroup  Al,  with  a 
square  obverse,  was  issued  in  Anatolia  only,  while  another  subgroup, 
A2,  with  an  octagonal  obverse  and  slightly  different  legend,  was  struck 
in  JibSl  and  Azarbayjan.  Even  writhin  the  limited  number  of  published 
illustrations,  provincial  variations  exist  within  subgroup  A3.  The 
ANS  examples  from  Jibal  province5  are  close  in  style  and  were  probably 
done  by  the  same  hand:  they  share  the  same  ornament  (a  rosette  over 
al-mueazzim  and  at  the  bottom)  and  paleography  (the  lack  of  a tail 
of  the  kaf  of  mulkahu,  for  example.)  On  the  other  hand,  those  from 
the  northwest6  form  a distinct  set:  the  word  abii  was  moved  to  line  four 
and  mulkahu  transferred  to  the  bottom  line  where  it  replaced  the 
ornament. 

The  second  argument  for  provincial  control  of  mints  is  the  fact  that 
several  issues  have  regional  variations  of  the  legend.  In  Abu  SaTd 

5 Sava,  Kashan  and  Isfahan. 

8 Tabriz,  Nakhchivan,  and  a crude  Tiflis  example. 
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Type  E,  all  the  Anatolian  issues7  have  a variant  legend:  al-sultan  al- 
a'zam  (the  greatest  sultan)  has  been  changed  to  al-sultan  ibn  al-sultan 
(the  sultan,  son  of  the  sultan).  With  the  exception  of  the  Arz  al-Rum 
(Erzerum)  issues,  all  the  others  share  a common  ornament  over  the 
Allah.  In  Abu  Sa'id  Type  F,  Anatolia  also  displays  a regional  varia- 
tion: Siv5s,  Suyurhisiir,  Qirshahr,  Qaysariya  and  Gumushbazar  all 
have  the  word  sana  written  in  the  upper  right.  For  the  same  type 
Iraq  also  shows  a provincial  unity,  with  coins  from  Baghdad,  Wasit 
and  Basra  dated  both  in  llkhani  and  Hijri  years.  In  Abu  SaTd  Type 
D,  many  variations  occur  in  the  arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  four 
Orthodox  Caliphs,  but  only  the  examples  from  Sultaniyya  and  Bazar 
(the  camp  mint)  add  the  Qur’anic  phrase  (3:25)  used  earlier  on  Abaqa’s 
and  Hulagu’s  coins. 

Third,  there  are  regional  variations  in  style.  Examples  dated  729 
from  Sivas,  Qaysariya  and  an  unidentified  mint  share  a common  ob- 
verse trait  with  plain  circles  surrounding  the  octagon.  The  Khurasan 
issues8 9  of  Uljaytu  Type  C all  have  an  ornament  in  the  margin  not  found 
on  other  coins. 

There  is  also  a provincial  preference  for  different  denominations. 
Smith  has  shown  that  gold  was  not  struck  to  any  standard,  but  rather 
was  only  issued  sporadically  for  special  commemorative  or  economic 
reasons.®  At  times,  gold  coins  were  even  struck  from  the  same  dies  as 
silver  ones  (Plate  29,  3-4).  The  standard  silver  coin  was  a double 
dirham,  but  large  six-dirham  pieces  (known  as  silver  dinars)  and  smaller 
one-dirham  and  half-dirham  pieces  were  also  struck.  These  denomi- 
nations were  not  distinguished  by  type,  only  by  weight.  In  some  cases 
the  variant  denominations  were  struck  from  the  standard  double- 
dirham dies  (Plate  29,  5):  the  six-dirham  coins  were  simply  thicker 
(Plate  29,  6)  while  the  margin  on  the  smaller  denomination  coins  was 
often  off  flan.  Although  the  various  denominations  were  issued  through- 
out the  empire,  Khurasan  showed  a marked  preference  for  the  heavier 


7 Arz  al-RQm,  Arzinjan,  Ankflriyya,  Tflqat,  Sivas,  Qaysariyya,  and  Ma'din. 

8 J5jarm,  SabsavSr,  Jurjan  and  NIshapQr. 

9 John  M.  Smith  and  F.  Plunkett,  “Gold  Money  in  Mongol  Iran,“  JESHO  11 
(1968),  pp.  275-97. 
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six-dirham  coins;  in  contrast,  Rum  preferred  the  smaller  one  dirhams 
and  half  dirhams. 

The  fifth  type  of  evidence  for  provincial  control  is  the  sharing  of 
dies  between  cities  within  the  same  province.  In  his  Uljaytu  hoard, 
Smith  found  a coin  with  a Kashan  obverse  and  a Sava  reverse.10  Al- 
bum owns  a coin  with  a Samsun  obverse  and  Ma'din  Gumushbazar 
on  the  reverse.11  In  view  of  his  hoard  evidence.  Smith  argued  that 
certain  local  mints  went  out  of  operation  for  a year  or  two  and  their 
dies  were  moved  to  another  nearby  mint:  Isfarayln  and  Keshan,  he 
suggested,  went  out  of  production  in  713-16  and  712-13  respectively.12 
Publication  of  more  hoards  will  undoubtedly  turn  up  more  examples 
of  this  shift  of  mints  within  provincial  boundaries. 

In  sum,  there  are  five  kinds  of  evidence  for  provincial  control  of 
minting:  regional  subgroups,  variations  in  legend,  common  stylistic 
characteristics,  preference  for  different  denominations,  and  shared  dies. 
What  provinces  can  be  defined  more  distinctly? 

Stephen  Album  has  traced  the  breakup  of  the  Ilkhanid  empire  into 
four  distinct  monetary  regions  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  (ca.  755-96/1354-94). 13  He  cites  the  account  of  Ibn  Fadlallah 
al-'Umarl  who  described  three  distinct  currencies  in  Iran  ca.  739-40: 
those  of  Khurasan,  Baghdad,  and  Tabriz.  These  divisions  are  already 
apparent  in  the  imperial  issues  of  the  later  Ilkhans.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  east  was  a distinctive  area,  with  its  preference  for  heavier 
coins,  common  stylistic  characteristics  in  Uljaytu  Type  C,  and  dies 
shared  between  Isfarayln  and  Astarabad.  I would  term  this  area  Greater 
Khurasan,  while  noting  that  it  included  the  provinces  of  Jurjan  and 
Qumis. 


10  Fearcy  et  al.  (above,  n.  2),  p.  518  and  pi.  57,  2. 

11  Stephen  Album,  unpublished  Ashmolean  notes,  unpaginated. 

12  Fearey  et  al.  (above,  n.  2),  p.  518. 

13  Stephen  Album,  unpublished  discussion  or  fourteenth  century  Iranian  monetary 
system,  citing  the  account  of  Ibn  Fa(llullah  al-TJmarl  al-Dimashql  preserved  in 
Abfl’l  'Abbas  Afymad  b.'Ali  al-Qalqashandi,  Subh  al-A'shd  fi  Sana'a  al-Insha 
(Cairo,  n.d.),  vol.  4,  pp.  422-23.  The  same  account  is  given  in  al-'Umarl’s  MasSlik 
al-absir  fi  mamalik  al-amsar,  ed.  and  trans.  Klaus  Lech,  Das  Mongolische  Wellreich 
(Wiesbaden,  1968),  text  p.  88,  lines  5-9;  trans.  p.  150. 
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Similarly,  'Iraq  was  a unified  area,  consistently  omitting  words  from 
Uljaytu  Type  B and  dating  Abu  Sa'Id  Type  F in  both  Hijrl  and  II- 
khani  years.  This  area  would  correspond  to  al-'Umari’s  Baghdad.  The 
identification  of  Baghdad  as  one  of  the  main  centers  of  economic  pros- 
perity during  the  later  Ilkhanid  period  is  of  particular  interest  to  art 
historians.  Some  of  the  problematic  paintings  of  the  period  are  a set 
of  so-called  “small”  Shahnama  manuscripts.  Their  provenance  and 
date  have  long  been  a subject  of  debate,  with  hypotheses  ranging  from 
Mongol  Iran  to  fifteenth  century  India.  The  latest  research  has  attri- 
buted them  to  Baghdad  ca.  1300,  partly  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
illuminated  Qur'ans  produced  there.14  Numismatic  evidence  certainly 
supports  the  idea  of  Baghdad  as  a center  of  economic  activity  and  hence 
a probable  point  for  artistic  patronage. 

Writing  about  740,  al-'Umari  classified  the  rest  of  Iran  under  the 
heading  Tabriz,  and  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Tabriz  was  certainly  the  central  mint.  For  this  period,  how- 
ever, we  can  also  distinguish  further  subdivisions  within  the  Ilkhanid 
empire. 

Jibal  was  a distinct  entity,  with  Isfahan  as  its  capital.  The  Abu 
Sa'Id  Type  A3  coins  are  stylistically  similar  and,  in  the  ANS  example, 
Isfahan  is  called  the  daral-mulk.  Uljaytu  TypeC  dies  were  shared  between 
Kasha n and  Sava.  Apparently  with  the  division  of  the  Ilkhanid  em- 
pire, by  740  this  area  of  central  Iran  had  ceased  to  be  considered  an 
independent  economic  area,  despite  the  emergence  of  the  Muzaffarid 
dynasty.15 

Indeed,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this  area  had 
been  incorporated  into  that  of  Shiraz,  the  fourth  major  economic  zone.18 
Al-'Umari,  however,  did  not  mention  the  Shiraz  area,  and  Album 
speculated  as  to  whether  Shiraz  had  not  become  separated  as  early 
as  740  or  whether  al-'Umari  was  simply  unaware  of  the  event.  Cer- 
tainly, up  to  736/1335  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  Shiraz/Fars  economic 

14  Marianna  S.  Simpson,  The  Illustration  of  an  Epic:  The  Earliest  Shah-nama 
Manuscripts  (New  York,  1979). 

15  For  the  coinage  of  the  Mugaffarids,  see  Stephen  Album,  “Power  and  Legita- 
macy:  the  Coinage  of  Mub&riz  al-Dfn  Muhammad  ibn  al-Mu?affar  at  Yazd  and 
Kirman,”  Le  Monde  Iranien  et  I’Islam  2 (1974),  pp.  157-71  (hereafter  “Mujaffar”). 

18  Album  (above,  n.  13),  unpaginated. 
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grouping  based  on  a study  of  the  style,  weight,  or  dies  of  the  coins. 
Once,  again,  this  is  relevant  to  artistic  patronage,  for  there  is  another 
well-known  group  of  manuscripts  attributed  to  the  Inju  dynasty  in 
Shiraz,  1330-52.17  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Shiraz  became  an  increas- 
ingly important  economic  area  in  the  1330s,  hence  a center  of  prosper- 
ity and  patronage,  but  only  became  economically  separate  with  the 
independent  issues  of  Abu  Ishaq  in  745.18 

Of  all  the  areas  issuing  coins  under  the  late  Ilkhans,  the  most  chaotic 
was  the  west — the  province  of  Rum.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  this 
was  the  era  of  the  emergence  of  various  small  principalities  or  beyliks 
only  loosely  under  the  rule  of  the  Ilkhanid  sultan.  Rum  was  the  “Wild 
West”  of  the  empire,  and  Album  has  shown  that  many  of  the  so-called 
barbarous  copies  of  Abu  Sa'Id’s  coinage,  often  regarded  as  counterfeit, 
are  retrograde  Anatolian  issues.1®  He  has  identified  imperial  Ilkhanid 
mints  in  fifteen  cities  in  central  Anatolia,20  and  four  more  in  the  east, 
often  considered  a separate  province  with  a capital  at  Arzinjln.21  In 
addition  to  the  regular  Abu  Sa'id  types,  Anatolia  issued  at  least  three 
local  variants  with  Abu  SaTd’s  titles,  but  with  variously  shaped  car- 
touches. 

The  first  (local  variant  a,  Plate  29,  7)  has  a diamond  on  the  obverse 
and  a triangle  on  the  reverse.22  It  was  issued  in  three  cities  between 
723  and  728 — Qaysariyya,  Arz  al-Rum  and  PGl-i  Aras.  Qaysariyya  and 
Arz  al-Rum  were  entrepots  on  the  main  east-west  trade  route.  Pul-i 
Aras,  literally  the  bridge  over  the  Aras/Araxes  River,  was  a town  near 


17  Basil  Gray,  Persian  Painting  (Geneva,  1961),  “Shiraz  and  the  Iranian  Tradition 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century,”  pp.  57-63. 

18  On  these  independent  issues  of  Shaykh  Abu  Isliaq  Injfl,  sec  Album,  “Mu?af- 
far,”  pp.  159  and  162. 

18  Stephen  Album,  “Coins  of  Abu  Sa'id,”  Numismatics  International  Bulletin, 
vol.  10,  pt.  2 (1976),  pp.  60-61. 

20  Sivas,  Ankuriyya,  Qastamuni,  Samsun,  Tuqat,  Niksar,  Amaysa,  Ma'din,  Ma'din 
Gumushbazar,  Aqsaray,  Lu'lu’a,  Qunya,  Qaysariyya,  Divrigf,  and  Qirshahr. 

21  ArzinjSn,  Baybirt,  Arz  al-rum  and  Avnik. 

22  BMCOR  6,  Triangle  Type,  253;  Artuk,  Type  7,  2259;  M.  Mubarak,  MUz-i 
llilmayun  meskut&t-i  kadime-i  islamiye  Katalogu,  vol.  3 (Constantinople,  1318/ 
1900-1901);  Type  5,  192. 
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Figure  2 

Schematic  Representation  of  Abu  Sa’Id  Local  Variants 


Local  Variant  Date 


Location 


a 


b 


723-28 


Qaysariyya,  Arz  al-Rum, 
Pul-i  Aras 


Nakhchivan  on  the  trade  route  north  from  Azarbayjan  to  Arran.23 
In  view  of  the  location  of  these  cities  and  the  fact  that  standard  types 
of  Abu  Sa'Id  coinage  were  concurrently  issued  there,  one  can  speculate 
that  this  local  variant  served  some  local  trade  function. 

In  contrast,  politics  motivated  the  other  two  local  variants.  Local 
variant  b,  issued  in  Qastamunl  and  Burlu  (modern  Safranbolu)  from 
723  to  728,  has  a diamond  on  the  obverse  and  a square  on  the  reverse.24 
Qastamunl  was  the  seat  of  the  Isfandiyarids  or  Jandarids,  a local 
dynasty  which  first  appeared  in  Anatolia  in  the  1290s.25  Sulayman 
Pasha,  their  first  important  ruler,  took  over  Qastamunl  in  1309, 


23  G.  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905),  p.  167. 
According  to  'All  Yazdt,  the  bridge  was  built  by  Iliya  al-Mulk,  son  of  the  famous 
SaljQq  vizir,  Ni?ain  al-Mulk. 

24  Artuk,  Type  9,  2266. 

25  Claude  Cahcn,  Pre-Ottoman  Turkey  (New  York,  1968),  pp.  310-12. 
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followed  by  Burlu  and  Sinub.  This  local  variant  of  Abu  Sa'Id  coin- 
age with  its  distinctive  cartouche  is  a mark  of  the  growing  inde- 
pendence of  the  Isfandiyarid  beylik.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  11- 
khanid  empire  in  1335,  Sulayman  Pasha  went  one  step  further  and 
began  striking  coins  with  his  own  name  and  similar  cartouches.26 

Local  variant  c has  a similar  explanation.  This  coin,  with  a lozenge 
on  the  reverse  and  varying  cartouches  on  the  obverse,  was  issued  in 
Sivas,  Tuqat,  and  possibly  Qaysariyya  for  a short  while  in  729  (Plate  29, 
9-1 0).27  Shortly  thereafter,  all  three  cities  returned  to  striking  the 
standard  type  of  Abu  Sa'Id  coinage  (Plate  29,  11).  Following  Tlmur- 
tash’s  execution  in  728  and  the  downfall  of  the  Chupanids,  the  gover- 
norship of  Rum  was  entrusted  to  one  of  TImurtash’s  lieutenants,  Eretna 
Uigher,  founder  of  the  Eretnid  dynasty.28  Like  the  Isfandiyarid  beylik, 
in  the  740s  the  Eretnids  also  began  minting  coins  in  their  own  names.29 
This  local  variant  of  Abu  Sa'Id  coinage  probably  marks  Eretna’s  ten- 
tative attempt  at  independence,  a move  which  was  promptly  curtailed 
by  the  central  llkhanid  authority,  but  which  would  again  surface  after 
the  collapse  of  the  empire.  Thus,  these  two  local  variants  mark  the 
growing  independence  of  the  Anatolian  principalities  and  foreshadow 
the  later  division  into  beyliks. 

Beyond  the  provincial  organization  of  coinage  in  the  late  llkhanid 
empire,  there  is  also  evidence  for  a certain  amount  of  local  freedom. 
For  example,  in  Abu  Sa'Id  Type  B beginning  in  720,  Arzinjan,  Qay- 
sariyya, Baybirt,  and  Baghdad  all  inserted  the  mint  name  in  place 

26  Philip  Rcmlcr,  “Ottoman,  Isfendiyarid  and  Eretnid  Coinage:  A Currency  Com- 
munity in  Fourteenth  Century  Anatolia,”  ANSMN  25  (1980),  pp.  167-88.  He 
points  out  that  as  Sulayman  Pasha’s  coinage  is  undated,  it  could  have  been  struck 
before  Abu  Sa'id’s  death  in  1335,  perhaps  as  early  as  1327,  the  end  of  effective 
Mongol  rule  over  Western  Anatolia.  Interestingly  enough,  the  earliest  Ottoman 
issue,  a coin  of  Urhan  Ghazi  from  727,  Bursa,  contains  the  same  cartouche  shapes, 
but  on  the  opposite  faces;  i.e.  the  square  contains  the  profession  of  faith  on  the 
obverse,  while  the  looped  diamond  with  the  titles,  date,  and  mint  is  on  the  reverse 
(see  Ibrahim  Artuk,  “Early  Ottoman  Coins  of  Orhan  Ghazi,”  in  D.  Kouymjian,  ed., 
iVear  Eastern  Numismatics,  Iconography,  Epigraphy  and  History:  Studies  in  Honor 
of  George  C.  Miles  (Beirut,  1974),  pp.  457-63,  (hereafter,  Studies  Miles),  coin  1. 

27  Artuk,  Type  5,  2249.  The  date  727  should  probably  be  read  as  729. 

28  Cahcn  (above,  n.  25),  pp.  362-63. 

29  Rcmler  (above,  n.  26),  pp.  172-75. 
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of  the  word  al-nasr  on  the  reverse.  In  view  of  the  geographical  spread 
of  these  cities,  from  'Iraq  to  AzarbayjSn,  and  the  fact  that  not  all 
cities  in  the  province  followed  this  variation,  this  trait  seems  a matter 
of  civic  independence  rather  than  of  regional  style. 

Mint  independence  varied  with  the  degree  of  political  disunity. 
For  example,  in  Abu  Sa'id  Type  A,  issued  during  a period  of  internal 
dissension  before  the  clear  assertion  of  power  by  Abu  Sa'id  and  his 
general  Chupan,  myriad  local  variations  exist.  The  719  examples  from 
Arzinjan  insert  the  word  ayyam  (days)  in  the  reverse  legend.  The  ob- 
verse octagon  from  Nishapur  has  much  flatter  sides  and  its  marginal 
legend  does  not  read  continuously  around,  but  repeats  the  mint  name 
on  both  sides.  The  ANS  examples  from  Barda',  Maragha,  Klrm§n, 
and  Yazd,  all  dated  717,  have  the  name  of  the  mint  at  the  base  of 
the  hexafoil  on  the  reverse,  while  those  from  Tlflls  (717),  Mawgil  (718) 
and  Nishapur  (717)  have  an  ornament  there.  Even  within  the  same 
mint  there  is  a lack  of  consistency:  a 71x  coin  from  Tabriz  has  the  mint 
at  the  base  of  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  obverse  octafoil,  whereas  a 
718  coin  has  the  mint  name  both  there  and  on  the  reverse  as  well. 

Variation  is  also  related  to  geographical  distance.  Tlflls,  one  of  the 
northern  outposts  of  the  empire,  consistently  issued  idiosyncratic 
coins.  Its  Abu  Sa'id  Type  E,  for  example,  has  a dot  in  place  of  the 
mint  name  which  is  shifted  to  the  margin;  the  obverse  octagon  is  sur- 
rounded by  dotted  circles.  Its  Abu  Sa'id  Type  F has  a variant  layout, 
no  Uighur,  and  no  date. 

Study  of  these  coins  also  provides  information  about  specific  cities 
in  the  later  Ilkhanid  empire,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  economic  prosperity  and  artistic  patronage.  I have  already  discussed 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  Tabriz  as  a mint.  This  is  no  surprise, 
for  contemporary  sources  also  regarded  it  as  the  capital.  Hamdullah 
Mustawfl  called  it  “ qubbat  al-Islam  . . . the  largest  and  finest  city  in 
all  the  land  of  Iran.”30  Ibn  Battuta  marvelled  at  the  luxurious  mer- 
chandise in  its  bazaars.31  Al-'Umari  called  it  “the  seat  of  the  kingdom. 


30  Nuzhat  al-QulQb,  ed.  and  trans.  G.  Le  Strange  (London,  1915  and  1919),  text 
pp.  75-79,  trans.  pp.  78-83. 

31  H.  A.  R.  Gibb,  trans..  The  Travels  of  Ibn  Baflhfa  (Cambridge,  1962),  vol.  2, 
pp.  341-45. 
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then  [followed  by]  Sultaniyya.”32  On  the  other  hand,  Maragha,  capital 
under  Hulagu,  had  become  a minor  mint33  while  Uljaytu’s  attempt 
to  establish  a new  capital  Sultaniyya  was  quickly  an  economic  failure. 
The  earliest  coins,  with  the  legend  Sultaniyya  al-ma'murlya  (Sultaniyya 
the  flourishing),  date  from  706 j34  this  confirms,  but  does  not  elucidate, 
the  varying  textual  dates  of  704-6/1305-6  given  for  the  beginning  of 
the  work.35  The  sources  agree  the  city  was  completed  in  71 S.36  This 
event  was  marked  both  by  celebrations  and  by  the  issue  of  several 
commemorative  coins.  Not  only  is  there  a unique  type  of  Uljaytu 
coin  from  Sultaniyya  dated  713  with  a circular  obverse  and  a hexafoil 
on  the  reverse,37  but  there  were  also  several  special  copper  issues.38 
Sultaniyya  continued  to  mint  under  Abu  Sa'Id:  sporadic  examples 
of  all  his  major  types  exist,39  but  compared  to  surviving  examples 
from  Tabriz,  they  are  far  fewer  in  quantity  and  more  limited  in  deno- 
mination and  date.  Tabriz  obviously  never  gave  up  its  economic  pre- 
eminence. 


32  Lech  (above,  n.  13),  text  p.  85,  line  17;  trans.  p.  148. 

33  AbO  Sa'Id  Types  A3,  B,  C,  E,  and  F were  only  sporadically  issued  there 
(717,  719-22,  729,  33-34  IlkhanI)  and  not  in  as  large  quantity  as  those  from 
Tabriz. 

34  I discount  the  report  of  the  coin  of  Ghazan  in  BMCOR  6, 117,  as  highly  impro- 
bable. There  is  a gold  coin  in  the  Biblioth&que  Nationalc  (Stephen  Album,  unpu- 
blished notes)  as  well  as  a silver  one  in  Istanbul  (Mabarak  (above,  n.  22J,  Type  1, 
90). 

35  Donald  Little,  “The  Founding  of  Sultaniyya:  A Mamluk  Version, ” Iran  16 
(1978),  pp.  170-73,  summarizes  the  evidence. 

36  Little  (above,  n.  35),  p.  171  and  n.  164.  The  underlayer  of  decoration  in  Ul- 
jaytu's  tomb  there  is  also  dated  713;  Sheila  Blair,  “The  Inscriptions  of  the  Tomb  of 
UljaytG  at  Sultaniyya,”  Islamic  Art  1 (1983,  forthcoming). 

37  Fearey  et  al.  (above,  n.  2),  pi.  52,  2. 

38  Philippe  de  Saxe-Cobourg,  “Une  Medaille  Commemorative  dc  la  Fondation 
et  de  TAchevement  de  la  Ville  de  Sultaniyye  (1305-1313),”  Congres  International 
Numismatique  (Brussels,  1891),  pp.  277-90.  The  Leningrad  coin  should  be  read: 
Fuliis-i  shahr-i  mubarak-i  sullQnitjya  (copper  coin  of  the  blessed  city  of  Sultaniyya). 
Stephen  Album  has  published  another  example,  “A  Persian  Cashpiece,”  Cash  on 
the  Line  52  (1968). 

39  Of  years  717,  719-22,  725,  729-31  and  33  IlkhanI. 
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On  the  other  hand,  several  new  mints  appear  under  Abu  Sa'id.40 
His  type  F coins  were  issued  in  Abu  SaTdiyya/Bu  SaTdiyya.41  This 
site  is  unmentioned  in  the  sources.  It  could  be  a fiat  city  such  as  Ul- 
jaytu’s  Sultaniyya  or  a complex  comparable  to  Ghazan’s  section  of 
Tabriz  known  as  Sham  or  Ghazaniyya42  or  Rashid  al-Din’s  quarter 
known  as  the  Rab'-i  Rashid!.48 

We  know  that  coins  were  issued  in  the  Rabr-i  Rashidi.  Rashid 
al-Din  himself  reported  that  there  was  a mint  there,44  but  I know  of 
no  examples  of  coins  issued  during  his  lifetime.  Following  his  execution 
in  718/1318,  the  quarter  was  plundered,  but  under  his  son  Ghiyath 
al-Din,  chief  vizir  from  728-36/1328-36,  the  area  was  restored.45  Ex- 
amples of  Abu  Sa'Id  Types  E and  F coins  minted  in  the  Shahristan-i 
Rashidi  from  the  years  731  and  33-34  IlkhanI/734-35  confirm  the 
quarter’s  economic  revival.49 

Once  again,  these  coins  are  related  to  artistic  patronage.  Recent 
scholarship  has  attributed  the  major  illustrated  manuscript  of  the  period, 
a magnificent  large-scale  Shahnama , to  Ghiyath  al-Din’s  sponsorship 


40  Other  new  Pars  mints  are  published  by  Nicholas  Lowick,  “Trade  Patterns 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Light  of  Recent  Coin  Evidence,”  Studies  Miles  (above,  n.  26), 
pp.  319-34.  Here  I am  considering  only  those  mints  which  have  some  bearing 
on  artistic  patronage. 

41  Examples  from  33  Ilkhani:  ANS;  Stephen  Album,  personal  collection,  un- 
published; Artuk,  2296;  Mahab  al-Bakri,  “Islamic  Coins  of  the  llkhanid  Period 
in  the  Baghdad  Museum,”  (Arabic)  Sumer,  vol.  25,  pts.  1-2  (1969),  pp.  115-26, 
no.  851  msm;  Sayyid  Jamal  Tabiita ba'T,  Sikkaha-yi  Islami ; Dura’yi  Ilkh&ni  va 
Gurgunl  (Tabriz,  1347/1969),  no.  292;  Album  (above,  n.  34);  BMCOIl  10,  238b. 

42  Donald  Wilber,  The  Architecture  of  Islamic  Iran:  the  II  Khanid  Period  (New 
York,  1955),  no.  27. 

43  Wilber  (above,  n.  42),  no.  34.  See  also  Rashid  al-DIn’s  holograph  copy  of 
his  Vaqfnuma,  vol.  1,  Afsh3r,  ed.  (Tehran,  1350/1972).  Afshar  outlined  the  contents 
in  “The  Autograph  Copy  of  Rashid  al-Din’s  Vaqfnameh,”  Central  Asiatic  Journal 
14  (1970),  pp.  5-13. 

44  Mukdlabal-i  Rashidi,  M.  Shafi',  ed.  (Lahore,  1947),  no.  51. 

45  Nuzhat  al-Qulub  (above,  n.  30),  text  p.  76,  and  trans.  pp.  79-80. 

49  Type  E,  731:  Album  (above,  n.  41).  Type  F,  33  IlkhSnl:  ANS;  Album  (above, 
n.  41);  al-Bakri  (above,  n.  41),  no.  844;  Taba(aba’I  (above,  n.  41),  no.  291;  34  Il- 
khani: Album  (above,  n.  34). 
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in  Tabriz  between  736/1335  and  737/1336.47  The  coins  add  economic 
evidence  to  that  attribution  made  on  stylistic  and  iconographic  grounds 
and  support  the  hypothesis  of  the  resurgence  of  activity  in  Rashid 
al-Dln’s  atelier. 

Another  new  mint  issuing  Abu  Sa'Id  Type  F coins  is  Rasad  (obser- 
vatory).48 Hulagu  built  the  most  famous  of  the  Ilkhanid  observatories 
in  the  mid-thirteenth  century  for  Nasir  al-din  TusI  at  Maragha.49 
However,  it  seems  to  have  ceased  functioning  during  Uljaytu’s  reign, 
sometime  between  1304  and  1316, 50  and  by  740/1339-40  Hamdullah 
Mustawf!  reported  that  it  was  in  ruins.61  Instead,  the  mint  of  Rasad 
could  refer  to  the  observatory  that  Ghazan  included  in  his  suburb 
of  Tabriz68  or  the  one  in  Rukn  al-Dln’s  complex  at  Yazd,  finished  in 
725.63  The  revival  of  the  Ilkhanid  calendar  for  this  type  may  have 
necessitated  renewed  activity  in  this  observatory. 

Coins  were  also  issued  in  places  called  Ta’us  and  Abu  Ishaq.54  These 
names  have  not  caused  any  comment,  as  Ta’us  was  assumed  to  be  a 
variant  spelling  of  Tus,  while  the  BMCOR  originally  attributed  the  Abu 
Ishaq  coins  to  Shaykh  Abu  Ishaq  Inju  who  later  became  an  independent 
ruler  of  Shiraz.66  The  second  attribution  is  not  possible,  for  Abu  Ishaq 
Inju  did  not  begin  to  issue  his  own  coins  until  745  when  he  always  in- 

47  Oleg  Grabar  and  Sheila  Blair,  Epic  Images  and  Contemporary  History:  The 
Illustration  of  the  Great  Mongol  Shahnama  (Chicago,  1980). 

48  33  Ilkhiinl:  ANS;  Album  (above,  n.  41). 

49  Wilber  (above,  n.  42),  no.  9.  Aydin  Sayili,  The  Observatory  in  Islam  and  Its 
Place  in  the  General  History  of  the  Observatory  (Ankara,  1960),  “The  Maragha 
Observatory."  The  site  has  recently  been  investigated  archaeologically  by  P.  Vardja- 
vand,  “Rapport  preliminaire  sur  les  fouillcs  de  l’observatoire  de  Maraqe,”  Le  Monde 
Iranien  el  /' Islam  3 (1975),  pp.  119-24. 

50  Sayili,  p.  213. 

51  Nuzhal  al-Qulub  (above,  n.  30),  text  p.  87;  trans.  p.  88. 

52  Wilber,  p.  132,  and  Sayili  (above,  n.  49),  pp.  226-32. 

53  Wilber,  no.  67,  pp.  160-61;  Sayili,  pp.  236-44. 

54  TS’us:  AbO  Sa'Id  Type  C,  722,  Album  (above,  n.  41);  Type  E,  729,  Album 
(above  n.  41);  Album  (above,  n.  34).  Abu  Isfyaq:  Abfl  Sa'Id  Type  B,  719,  Stephen 
Album,  unpublished  British  Museum  notes;  Type  D,  724,  Album  (above,  n.  41). 
TypeE,  731,  Album  (above,  n.  34),  and  732,  Album  (above,  n.  41);  Type  F,  33  II- 
khanl,  Album  (above,  n.  41);  Artuk,  2295. 

66  BMCOR  6,  654. 
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eluded  his  full  name  with  honorific  and  genealogy.66  In  contrast,  all 
of  these  coins  are  standard  Abu  Sa'Id  types  with  Abu  Ishaq  and  Ja’us 
replacing  usual  mints  such  as  Tabriz  or  Isfahan.  Both  names  refer  to 
zawiyas  of  the  Kaziruniyya  order.  An  order  of  dervishes,  known  as 
the  tariqa  ishaqiyya  or  the  tariqa  murshidiyya,  had  developed  around 
the  tomb  of  Shaykh  Abu  Ishaq  (d.  1034)  in  Kazirun.87  This  order 
prospered  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  the 
fourteenth,  Hamdullah  Mustawfi  named  four  famous  khanqahs  in  Fars 
province:88  Abdullah  Ibn  Khaflf  in  ShlrSz,  7§’us  al-Haramayn  in 
Abarquh,  Abu  Ishaq  in  Kazirun,  and  Rukn  al-dln  Danyal  in  Khunj.68 

It  could  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  by  the  early  fourteenth  century 
these  khanqahs  were  so  prosperous  and  famous  that  their  reknown  had 
eclipsed  that  of  their  cities  and  their  names  had  become  synonymous. 
However,  one  coin  has  Kazirun  on  the  obverse  and  Abu  Ishaq  on  the 
reverse,  indicating  that  the  two  were  distinct.80  Furthermore,  both 
names  appear  concurrently:  there  are  examples  of  Abu  Sa'Id  Type  F 
coins  from  both  Abu  Ishaq  and  Kazirun  and  similarly  from  Tus  and 
Ta’us.61  Thus,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  towns  and  their 
khanqahs  were  distinct  and  that  the  hospices  themselves  were  granted 
the  right  to  mint  coins. 

The  Kaziruniyya  order  was  famous  for  its  commercial  activities,  par- 
ticularly in  international  commerce  and  maritime  trade,  and  had  spread 
as  far  as  India  and  China.  Trimingham  called  the  order  a religio-com- 
mercial  guild  specializing  in  ftaraka-exploitation,  a sort  of  Sufi  insur- 
ance agency.62  Ibn  Battuta  left  a contemporary  description  of  the 

56  Album,  “Mu?affar”  (above,  n.  15),  p.  162  and  n.  24. 

87  S.  Trimingham,  The  Sufi  Orders  in  Islam  (Oxford,  1971),  pp.  172  and  236; 
Donald  Whitcomb,  “Patterns  of  Sufi  Organization  in  Medieval  Southern  Iran" 
(lecture  delivered  to  the  1978  Middle  East  Studies  Association  Conference).  On 
Abu  Isfyaq,  see  MafymQd  ibn  UthmSn’s  biography,  F.  Meier  ed.,  Firdaus  al-Murshi- 
diya:  Die  Vila  des  Scheich  Aba  IshSq  al-KQzerani  (Leipzig,  1948). 

58  Tarikh-i  Guzida,  E.  G.  Browne  (London,  1910),  p.  793. 

88  On  Khunj,  see  J.  Aubin,  “La  Survie  de  Shllau  et  la  Route  de  Khunj-3-Fal,” 
Iran  7 (1969),  pp.  21-37,  especially  section  4,  pp.  25-26. 

60  Album  (above,  n.  54). 

81  For  the  Abu  Ishaq  and  Ja’iis  coins,  see  above,  n.  54.  TGs,  730,  Artuk  2288; 
Kfizirun,  729,  Album  (above,  n.  41)  and  unpublished  Ashmolean  notes. 

62  Trimingham  (above,  n.  57),  pp.  172  and  236. 
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workings  of  this  order:  Abu  Ishaq’s  baraka  was  regarded  as  protection 
from  danger  at  sea,  and  stricken  seafarers  would  pledge  sums  of  money 
to  the  saint  in  hope  of  being  safely  delivered.  When  the  ships  docked, 
members  of  the  order  were  waiting  to  claim  the  vows.  The  order  also 
kept  meticulous  financial  records:  beggars  were  given  papers  with  the 
shaykh’s  seal  such  that  they  could  redeem  money  from  people  who  had 
pledged.  A king  of  India  once  pledged  ten  thousand  dinars,  and  soon 
a devotee  arrived  to  redeem  the  vow.63  The  coins  show  that  the  order 
was  also  given  minting  privileges.  What  is  interesting  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  Sufi  order  had  become  professionalized  and  institution- 
alized. Sufism,  at  least  in  this  order,  was  no  other-worldly  asceticism, 
but  a practical,  money-making  business  condoned  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment. 

Lisa  Golombek  has  already  described  a fourteenth  century  (ca.  1305- 
65)  group  of  “Little  Cities  of  God,”  Sufi  shrines  at  Bistam,  Natanz, 
Linjan,  Jam,  and  Ardabll.64  These  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Great  Cities  of  God  (Qum  and  Mashad)  which  had  flourished  under 
Shl'a  aegis.  All  of  these  Sufi  shrines,  she  noted,  were  patronized  by 
the  clerical  class  or  its  affiliates,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  Ilkhanid 
government  or  its  representatives.  She  attributed  the  flowering  of 
these  cult  shrines  to  three  factors:  1)  general  prosperity,  accounting 
for  the  high  quality  of  the  architecture;  2)  the  wealth  of  the  Sufi  com- 
munity; and  3)  the  institutionalization  of  Sufism  and  the  regularization 
of  its  relationship  with  authority. 

The  identification  of  mints  at  the  Kaziruniyya  khanqahs  of  Abu 
Ishaq  and  Ta’us  al-Haramayn  not  only  supports  her  conclusions,  but 
also  suggests  that  both  sites  should  be  added  to  her  list  of  the  “Little 
Cities  of  God.”  We  know  that  extensive  building  took  place  at  Kazi- 
run,  but  unfortunately  nothing  remains.  We  are  better  informed  with 
regard  to  Abarquh.  Andre  Godard  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
the  spate  of  buildings  which  developed  there  in  the  early  fourteenth 
century:65  additions  to  the  congregational  mosque,  at  least  three  tombs, 


63  Ibn  Baputa  (above,  n.  31),  vol.  2,  pp.  309-11. 

64  “The  Cult  of  Saints  and  Shrine  Architecture  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,” 
Studies  Miles  (above,  n.  26),  pp.  119-30. 

65  “Abarkuh,"  Alhar-e  Iran,  vol.  1,  pt.  1 (1936),  pp.  47-74. 
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a khanqah,  as  well  as  the  tomb  of  Sharaf  al-Dln  Hasan,  grandson  of 
Mahmud  Shah  Inju,  the  governor  of  Fars  under  Uljaytu  and  Abu 
Sa'id  and  nephew  of  Abu  Ishaq  Inju  who  eventually  established  inde- 
pendent Inju  control  over  Fars.46  This  architectural  boom  is  another 
reflection  of  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  shrine. 

In  addition  to  information  about  specific  cities,  these  coins  underline 
the  peripatetic  nature  of  the  Ilkhanid  court.  One  of  the  major  mints 
was  Bazar,  the  camp  mint.47  Presumably  this  is  the  same  as  Bazar 
al-Urdu68  or  al-Ma'mur  Bazar,49  but  Bazar  is  also  used  in  other  combi- 
nations such  as  Bazar  al-Akhir,70  Bazar  Lashkariyya  al-Ma'muriyya,71 
or  Bazar  Tuqat.72 

In  part  this  variation  in  terminology  is  used  simply  to  fill  up  space. 
The  word  madina,  for  example,  does  not  have  any  specific  meaning,  but 
is  used  as  a space  filler.  It  often  appears  on  Uljaytu  Type  C coins  which 
have  a large  area  in  the  margin  reserved  for  the  mint  name.73  On  the 
other  hand,  madina  is  often,  but  not  alw'ays,  used  before  cities  with 
short  names  such  as  Yazd  or  Sava.74  In  most  cases,  these  variations 
are  used  to  fill  up  space,  but  they  also  allude  to  the  lack  of  fixed  meaning 
for  specific  words.  Thus,  Rashid  al- Din’s  section  of  Tabriz,  always 
called  a Rab'  (quarter)  in  the  sources,  is  designated  a shahristan  on 
the  coins.78  Mediaeval  writers  often  used  various  terms  to  designate 


64  I.  Afshar,  YQdgQrha-yi  Yazd  (Tehran,  1348-1970),  vol.  1,  no.  220,  pp.  362-63. 

67  This  mint  is  often  erroneously  listed  as  Baran  or  Bi-Arran.  There  are  numerous 
examples  of  all  types  of  Uljaytfl  and  Abfl  Sa'id  coins  with  the  exception  of  Abfl 
Sa'id  Type  A. 

48  Uljaytfl  Type  C,  713:  ANS.  Abfl  Sa'id  Type  A3,  717:  Album  (above,  n.  41 
and  n.  34). 

69  Uljaytfl  Type  C,  715:  ANS. 

70  Abfl  Sa'id  Type  F,  33  IlkhanI:  ANS. 

71  Uljaytfl  Type  C,  date  illegible:  ANS. 

72  Abu  Sa'id  Type  A3,  717:  ANS,  overstrike  of  Uljaytfl  Type  C,  illustrated  in 
Blair,  “The  Later  Ukhans"  (above,  n.  1),  fig.  14. 

73  ANS  examples:  Amul,  Arz  al-Rum,  Arzinjfln,  Isfahan,  Tabriz,  Suljflniyya, 
SIvas,  and  KSshan. 

74  Abu  Sa'id  Types  A2  and  A3,  717:  ANS. 

75  See  above,  p.  13  and  n.  46. 
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the  same  site,  and  it  is  probably  wrong  to  try  to  attach  exclusive  func- 
tions to  specific  words.7* 

This  variation  in  terminology  is  also  related  to  the  shift  from  Arabic 
to  Persian.  Mawsil,  presumably  still  Arabic  speaking,  maintained  the 
highest  standard  of  classical  Arabic:  some  of  its  coins  have  the  com- 
plete sentence  duriba  b' il-Mawsil.11  In  general  however,  there  is  a 
movement  towards  shortening  the  legend  to  darb  (striking)  and  dropping 
the  preposition  bi  and  the  definite  al,  hence  making  a Persian  rather 
than  an  Arabic  phrase.  This  increasing  formal  use  of  Persian  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  word  for  city,  shahr: 
it  is  found  not  only  on  copper  coins,78  usually  a more  local  currency, 
but  also  on  Anatolian  issues.78  At  times,  this  can  cause  problems  in 
reading  the  legend,  as  it  can  be  confused  with  the  Arabic  shahr  fi- 
shuhur  (month  of  months). 

Monumental  inscriptions  also  reflect  this  shift  from  Arabic  to  Persian. 
While  Persian  had  been  used  for  poetic  inscriptions  on  palaces  as  early 
as  the  Ghaznavid  period,80  under  the  Mongols  it  became  increasingly 
popular  on  tombs81  and  mosques.82 

In  short,  the  coins  of  the  later  Ilkhanids  are  unique  documents  for 
the  history  of  the  period,  particularly  in  view  of  their  broad  geographic 
range,  high  quality,  and  most  of  all,  their  profusion.  On  the  one  hand, 

78  See  Bernard  O’Kane’s  comments  in  his  discussion  of  the  architectural  term 
buq’a,  “Taybad,  Turbat-i  Jam  and  Timurid  Vaulting,”  Irdn  17  (1979),  pp.  94-96. 

77  Uljaytu  Type  B,  710:  ANS;  BMCOR  6,  135;  Mahab  al-Bakri,  “The  Coins  of  the 
Sultan  Uljaytu  Khudabanda  Muhammad  Khan  ...  in  the  'Iraq  Museum,”  (Arabic) 
Al-Maskukat,  vol.  1,  pt.  3 (1972),  pp.  28—45,  no.  5327ms. 

78  Suljaniyya,  713,  see  above,  n.  38. 

78  Abfl  SaTd  Type  Al:  ANS,  n.d.,  mint  unclear  (illustrated  in  Blair,  “The  Later 
Ilkhans”  [above  n.  1],  fig.  5);  Album  (above,  n.  41),  718,  Shahr-i  Ram  (?). 

80  Alessio  Bombaci,  The  Kufic  Inscription  in  Persian  Verses  in  the  Court  of  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Mas'ud  III  al  Ghazni  (Rome,  1966). 

81  Tomb  tower  at  Radkan,  thirteenth  century,  Wilber  (above,  n.  42),  no.  19;  the 
inscription  has  been  only  partially  published  by  Max  van  Berchem  in  E.  Diez,  Chu- 
ranische  Baudenkmaler  (Berlin,  1918).  Tomb  of  Shaykh  Hasan  Beg,  748,  at  SIvSs: 
sec  Max  van  Berchem,  Maleriaux  pour  un  Corpus  Inscriplionum  Arabicarum  (Cairo, 
1910-17),  pt.  3,  Asie  Mineure,  no.  26,  pp.  40-50. 

82  Quhrud,  700:  Oliver  Watson,  “The  Masjid-i  'Ali,  Quhrfld:  An  Architectural 
and  Epigraphic  Survey,”  Iran  13  (1975),  p.  69. 
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they  are  contemporary  sources  useful  in  elucidating  the  economic 
system.  They  bespeak  a centralized  empire  able  to  effect  change  si- 
multaneously from  Khurasan  to  Anatolia.  In  a three-tiered  arrange- 
ment, decisions  from  Tabriz  were  then  instituted  provincially,  but 
with  a certain  amount  of  local  autonomy.  But  they  are  useful  sources 
for  more  than  just  economic  historians.  In  conjunction  with  written 
texts,  they  illuminate  political  processes,  such  as  the  emergence  of  the 
beyliks  in  Anatolia.  They  identify  centers  of  prosperity  which,  as  possible 
sites  of  artistic  patronage,  can  be  correlated  with  the  monuments  and 
artifacts.  Furthermore,  they  document  social  processes,  such  as  the 
institutionalization  of  Sufism,  the  peripatetic  nature  of  the  Ilkhanid 
court,  variation  in  terminology,  and  the  shift  from  Arabic  to  Persian. 
The  study  and  publication  of  further  coins  will  add  information  and 
insights  which  should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  numismatists  but  to 
all  types  of  historians. 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 
(All  ANS  Coins) 


1. 

JR 

Abu  Sa'id  Type  B 

719 

Tabriz  and  Tlflls 

2. 

JR 

Uljaytu  Type  B 

711 

Varamln 

3. 

JR 

Abu  Sa'id  Type  E 

730 

Tabriz 

4. 

AI 

Abu  Sa'id  Type  E 

730 

Tabriz 

5. 

JR 

Uljaytu  Type  C 

716 

Jurjan  (double  dirham) 

6. 

JR 

Uljaytu  Type  C 

716 

Jurjan  (six  dirham) 

7. 

JR 

Abu  Sa'id  local  variant 

a 

724 

Arz  al-Rum 

8. 

JR 

Abu  Sa'id  local  variant 

b 

725 

QastamunI 

9. 

JR 

Abu  Sa'id  local  variant 

c 

729 

Slvas 

10. 

JR 

Abu  Sa'id  local  variant 

c 

729 

Slvas 

11. 

JR 

Abu  Sa'id  Type  E 

729 

Slvas 
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A VIRGINIA  NUMISMATIC  DISCOVERY 


(Plates  30-31)  Graham  P.  Dyer  and  Peter  P.  Gaspar 


Eric  P.  Newman’s  admirably  comprehensive  account  of  the  issue  of 
the  Virginia  halfpenny  of  1773  appeared  more  than  twenty  years  ago.1 
During  its  preparation  he  visited  the  Royal  Mint  in  London,  and  part 
of  what  he  wrote  was  influenced  by  his  examination  there  of  three 
surviving  tools  for  the  Virginia  coinage. 

In  1910  these  three  tools  were  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
W.  J.  Hocking’s  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Mint  Museum,  where  they  are 
described  under  the  heading  VIRGINIA  in  the  following  terms:2 

2833.  Halfpenny.  Matrix.  Obv.,  laureated  bust  of  King  George  II  to 
right  without  armour;  no  inscription.  See  coin  no.  3916. 

2834.  Halfpenny.  Punch.  Obv.,  as  the  matrix  no.  2833;  no  inscription. 

2835.  Halfpenny.  Die.  Rev.,  1773.  Crowned  and  garnished  shield 
charged  with  the  arms  of  Virginia;  the  date  above  divided  by 
the  crown;  VIRGINIA.  See  coin  no.  3916. 

1 E.  P.  Newman,  Coinage  for  Colonial  Virginia,  ANSNNM  135  (New  York,  1956); 
“Additions  to  Coinage  for  Colonial  Virginia,"  ANSMN  10  (1962),  pp.  137-43. 
We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Newinan  for  encouraging  us  to  write  this  paper  and  for  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  We  thank  David  Sellwood  for  carrying 
out  the  hardness  determination  cited  herein,  and  Robert  Mcaden  for  the  photographic 
illustrations.  The  study  of  the  die  collection  of  the  Royal  Mint  by  Gaspar  has  been 
supported  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  under  grant  RC-27870- 
77-753. 

2 W.  J.  Hocking,  Catalogue  of  the  Coins,  Medals,  Dies  and  Seals  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Mint,  vol.  2,  Dies,  Medals  and  Seals  (London,  1910),  p.  119. 
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Apart  from  the  typographical  slip  which  has  transformed  George 
III  into  his  grandfather,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
Hocking’s  identification  of  these  tools  as  Virginian.  They  are  similarly 
identified,  as  Hocking  knew,  in  a manuscript  catalogue  of  the  die  col- 
lection prepared  by  an  anonymous  Mint  officer  about  1840,  the  pen- 
cilled annotations  in  Hocking’s  hand  providing  ample  evidence  of  the 
extensive  use  which  he  made  of  the  earlier  catalogue.* 

Hocking,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  relate  the  tools  to  contem- 
porary die  records,  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that 
such  records  might  have  survived.  Yet  as  it  happens  there  are  surpris- 
ingly complete  die  records  for  the  eighteenth  century,  and  their  sur- 
vival, though  probably  in  part  fortuitous,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
a reflection  of  the  tight  control  which  needed  to  be  exercised  over 
such  sensitive  items  as  dies.3 4  Thus  under  the  terms  of  the  Mint  in- 
dentures the  engravers  were  required  at  intervals  ranging  from  a 
few  months  to  a few  years  to  produce  for  inspection  all  the  matri- 
ces, punches  and  dies  in  their  possession  so  that  the  numbers  could 
be  checked  to  ensure  that  none  had  gone  astray.5  On  these  occa- 
sions defective  or  otherwise  useless  tools  were  destroyed,  while  items 
remaining  serviceable  were  returned  to  the  engravers  against  a re- 
ceipt signed  by  the  Chief  Engraver.  It  is  these  periodic  accounts  which 
survive  for  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  comparing 
each  return  with  its  predecessor  it  is  possible  to  work  out  how  many 
new  tools  had  been  made  in  the  intervening  period.  Better  still,  for 
the  thirty  years  from  1743  to  1773  there  are  additional  accounts  which 
record  the  actual  dates  on  which  these  new  tools  were  sunk,  though 
unfortunately  they  do  not  extend  quite  late  enough  into  1773  to  in- 
clude the  Virginia  halfpenny  tools. 

What  is  important  in  the  present  context  is  the  discovery  in  the  re- 
cords that  on  certain  occasions  punches  and  dies  were  withdrawn  from 
the  custody  of  the  engravers  and  instead  of  being  destroyed  were 

3 According  to  Mint  records  (English  Public  Records  Office  [PRO],  London,  Mint 
4/19,  p.  231)  this  volume,  now  in  the  Royal  Mint  library,  was  presented  to  the  Mint 
Board  on  Jan  1,  1845. 

4 PRO  Mint  14/8-13. 

5 For  the  indenture  of  1817  see  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Royal 
Mint  (London,  1837),  Appendix,  pp.  11-18. 
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issued  to  the  Warden  of  the  Mint  or  to  the  Mint  Office.  We  are  de- 
monstrating in  detail  elsewhere  that  there  is  a remarkable  correlation 
between  the  tools  so  withdrawn,  the  obsolete  tools  which  we  know  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  engravers  in  1812,  and  the  current 
holding  of  eighteenth-century  tools  in  the  Royal  Mint  collection* 
Thus  with  the  two-guineas,  for  instance,  four  pairs  of  punches  were 
issued  to  the  Warden,  two  obverse  dies  were  issued  to  the  Mint  Office, 
and  one  pair  each  of  matrices,  punches,  and  dies  remained  with  the 
engravers  until  1812.7  This  corresponds  precisely  to  the  current  holding 
of  eighteenth-century  two-guinea  tools,  namely  one  pair  of  matrices, 
five  pairs  of  punches,  three  obverse  dies  and  one  reverse  die.8  When 
repeated  for  other  denominations  the  relationship  becomes  so  clear 
that  it  leaves  little  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  records;  and  it 
encourages  the  view  that  they  might  provide  the  key  to  a deeper  under- 
standing not  only  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  Royal  Mint 
die  collection  but  also  of  the  exact  function  of  the  surviving  tools. 

With  the  Virginia  halfpenny  our  hopes  of  making  progress  along 
these  lines  have  come  tantalizingly  close  to  success.  The  account  of 
December  12,  1777,  which  is  the  first  to  list  the  Virginia  tools,  shows 
that  the  following  items  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the  engravers:9 


Obverse 

Reverse 

Matrices 

2 

2 

Punches 

2 

1 

Dies 

40 

30 

Since  the  previous  return10  precludes  the  striking  of  halfpennies  in 
1773,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  1777  return  includes  all  the  tools 
produced  for  the  coinage,  especially  as  the  number  of  dies  comfortably 


8  G.  P.  Dyer  and  P.  P.  Gaspar,  “The  Striking  of  Proof  and  Pattern  Coins  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  HXJ  50  (1980),  pp.  117-27. 

7 PRO  Mint  14/8-13  records  the  following  withdrawals:  a pair  of  punches  on 
Jan.  12,  1702,  and  on  April  20,  1717;  two  pairs  of  punches  on  Dec.  22,  1744;  and 
two  obverse  dies  on  Aug.  8,  1768.  A pair  of  matrices,  a pair  of  punches  and  a 
pair  of  dies  were  in  stock  on  April  14,  1812. 

8 Hocking  (above,  n.  2),  nos.  415,  417  (matrices);  187,  188,  263,  264,  357,  359, 
361,  362,  414,  418  (punches);  358,  360,  416,  419  (dies). 

9 PRO  Mint  14/11. 

10  PRO  Mint  14/10. 
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exceeds  the  number  identified  by  Newman  from  his  study  of  the  sur- 
viving coins.11 

At  the  time  of  the  1777  return  it  was  decided  to  destroy  a pair  of 
matrices,  one  of  the  obverse  punches,  and  all  of  the  dies,  leaving  the 
following  four  tools  as  the  only  ones  to  be  returned  to  the  engravers: 


Obverse 

Reverse 

Matrices 

1 

1 

Punches 

1 

1 

Dies 

- 

- 

These  four  tools  were  subsequently  produced  by  the  engravers  at  the 
inspections  on  January  26,  1780,  November  13,  1782,  February  25, 
1784,  and  January  19,  1785.12  They  do  not  appear,  however,  at  the 
next  inspection  on  March  29,  1786, 13  nor  at  any  later  inspection.14 

No  explanation  for  their  disappearance  from  the  accounts  can  be 
found  in  the  die  records,  but  such  is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  records 
were  kept  that  the  possibility  of  error  can  almost  certainly  be  excluded. 
The  mystery  is  partly  solved  by  a closer  examination  of  the  last  account 
in  which  the  tools  appear,  that  of  January  19,  1785.15  On  that  occasion 
a total  of  197  tools  were,  in  the  contemporary  phrase,  “left  good.” 
This  figure  includes  the  four  Virginia  items,  and  in  the  normal  way 
all  these  serviceable  tools  would  have  been  returned  to  the  engravers 
to  hold  against  possible  future  use.  The  Chief  Engraver’s  receipt,16 
however,  refers  not  to  197  but  to  193  tools,  and  we  think  it  more  likely 
that  the  discrepency  of  four  may  be  explained  by  the  deliberate  with- 
drawal of  the  four  Virginia  tools. 

If  this  is  so,  our  experience  suggests  that  tools  deliberately  withdrawn 
ought  to  survive  in  the  Royal  Mint  collection.  Unfortunately  in  ap- 
plying this  general  principle  to  the  Virginia  halfpenny,  two  very  serious 
problems  are  immediately  encountered.  For  if  the  documentary  evi- 
dence is  to  be  believed,  the  Royal  Mint  collection  could  be  expected  to 
contain  the  following  tools: 


11  Above,  n.  1. 

12  Above,  n.  9. 

13  Above,  n.  9. 

14  PRO  Mint  14/12,  13. 

15  Above,  n.  9. 

16  Above,  n.  9. 
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Obverse 

Reverse 

Matrices 

1 

1 

Punches 

1 

1 

Dies 

- 

- 

whereas  according  to  Hocking  the  actual  holding  is:17 


Obverse 

Reverse 

Matrices 

1 

- 

Punches 

1 

- 

Dies 

- 

1 

This  is  perfectly  consistent  for  the  obverse,  but  for  the  reverse  it 
can  be  seen  at  once  that  a punch  is  missing  and  that  there  is  a die  in- 
stead of  a matrix.  These  are  problems  that  cannot  be  ignored  if  confi- 
dence in  the  die  records  is  to  be  maintained. 

Taking  the  surviving  die  first,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  best  hope  of 
reconciliation  lies  in  the  possibility  that  it  may  in  fact  be  a matrix, 
that  is  a master  tool  used  for  raising  punches  which  in  turn  are  used 
to  sink  dies.  The  design  features  are  incuse  on  this  tool  as  they  would 
be  on  a matrix,  but  this  is  of  course  also  true  of  a die,  and  in  its  appea- 
rance it  certainly  resembles  a die  rather  than  a matrix.  It  is  fully  let- 
tered and  finished  in  a way  that  the  obverse  matrix  is  not  and  that 
matrices  generally  are  unlikely  to  have  been  at  that  time,  while  the 
presence  of  a slight  neck  is  still  more  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  contemporary  matrices.  Indeed  our  work  has  shown  that  a neck 
distinguished  a die  used  for  striking  proofs18  and,  paradoxically  perhaps, 
it  is  this  which  has  made  us  think  that  there  might  be  some  doubt 
about  the  precise  nature  of  this  tool. 

The  number  of  proof  coins  which  were  made  is  undoubtedly  small. 
It  follows  therefore  that  very  few  dies  can  have  been  used  in  their 
production,  so  that  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  matching  a sur- 
viving proof  die  with  the  coins.  Newman,  however,  was  unable  to 
find  either  a proof  or  regular  production  piece  which  had  been  struck 
from  this  die,  and  our  own  efforts  have  also  been  without  success. 

17  Hocking  (above,  n.  2),  p.  119. 

18  Above,  n.  6. 
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Fortunately  the  helpful  discovery  that  this  tool  is  soft  and  unhardened19 
has  gone  a long  way  toward  providing  an  explanation,  although  the 
fact  that  in  its  present  state  the  tool  cannot  be  used  to  strike  coins  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  at  one  time  it  was  hard  and  could  have 
been  used.  Nevertheless  the  survival  of  a soft  die  seems  curious  and 
raises  our  hopes  that  it  may  not  be  what  it  seems.  Perhaps  it  began 
life  as  a matrix,  was  made  into  a die,  and  then  for  the  sake  of  tidy 
bookkeeping  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  accounts  as  a matrix.  Alter- 
natively it  may  have  been  sunk  as  a die  but  for  some  reason  was  ear- 
marked for  use  as  a matrix  should  a replacement  have  been  required. 
Whatever  the  truth,  we  would  at  least  claim  that  the  tool  now  appears 
sufficiently  anomalous  for  it  to  be  wise  to  defer  judgment  on  whether 
it  is  a matrix  or  a die. 

The  second  problem  thrown  up  by  the  die  records,  that  of  the  missing 
punch,  seems  to  us  the  more  important  of  the  two.  With  the  die  we 
may  suppose  that  it  is  our  ignorance  of  eighteenth-century  die  making 
which  has  created  a problem  where  none  exists,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
punch  there  should  really  be  no  room  for  doubt  about  whether  or  not 
it  is  in  the  Mint  collection.  It  was  not  listed  by  Hocking,20  but  our 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  die  records  demanded  that  a further 
search  should  be  made  in  the  hope  that  the  punch  had  survived  but 
had  been  misidentified.  We  knew  that  at  the  time,  punches  did  not 
show  the  complete  design  and  that  with  designs  featuring  the  Royal 
Arms  it  is  common  to  find  little  more  than  the  outline  of  the  shield, 
much  of  the  detail  of  the  quarters  together  with  the  inscription  being 
left  for  inclusion  by  hand  on  each  die.  Since  the  Royal  Arms  forms 
the  reverse  design  for  many  eighteenth-century  English  coins  there 
are  a number  of  such  punches  in  the  collection,  and  it  was  perhaps  not 
impossible  that  among  them  might  be  one  for  the  Virginia  halfpenny. 

Our  search  was  accordingly  concentrated  in  this  area,  and  we  quickly 
found  among  the  tools  attributed  to  George  II  a reverse  punch  which 
Hocking  had  described  as  follows:21 


19  The  Vickers  hardness  of  the  die  face  is  227. 

20  Above,  n.  2. 

21  Above,  n.  2,  p.  24. 
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371.  Guinea.  Punch.  Rev.  (pattern),  outlines  of  crowned  and  garnished 
shield  of  arms;  the  quarterings  divided  by  a plain  broad  cross. 

Hocking’s  use  of  the  term  “pattern”  in  this  context  normally  indicated 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a coin  corresponding  to  the  design 
of  the  tool.  In  looking  for  a guinea,  however,  Hocking  had  perhaps 
allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  earlier  catalogue,  which  had  iden- 
tified the  tool  as  a George  II  guinea  punch.22  Had  he  compared  the 
punch  with  the  Virginia  halfpenny  of  1773  he  would  have  been  in  no 
doubt  that  he  was  handling  a reverse  punch  for  the  later  coin.  The 
dimensions  of  the  shield,  the  garnishing,  the  width  of  the  cross  separating 
the  quarters  all  match  perfectly  those  of  the  Virginia  halfpenny,  and 
it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  missing  punch  has  been  found  and 
that  an  error  of  identification  perpetrated  140  years  ago  has  been  cor- 
rected. 

Our  confidence  in  the  eighteenth-century  die  records  has  thus  been 
almost  fully  vindicated.  They  allowed  us  to  predict  that  four  tools 
had  survived,  that  two  of  the  four  tools  would  be  for  the  obverse  and 
two  for  the  reverse,  that  the  two  obverse  tools  would  be  a matrix  and 
a punch,  and  that  one  of  the  two  reverse  tools  would  be  a punch.  All 
this  has  turned  out  to  be  true.  The  further  prediction  that  the  other 
reverse  tool  would  be  a matrix  remains  troublesome,  but  even  here 
we  can  at  least  point  to  a tool  which,  though  to  our  modern  eye  looks 
like  a die,  could  conceivably  have  been  intended  for  use  as  a matrix. 
In  the  face  of  this  kind  of  success  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  what 
the  records  say  about  how  many  tools  were  made  for  the  coinage  and, 
since  they  show  that  only  one  reverse  punch  was  made,  the  re-discovered 
punch  is  revealed  as  the  punch  from  which  all  thirty  dies  were  sunk. 
Unlike  the  problematical  matrix  or  die,  this  punch  played  a vital  part 
in  the  production  of  the  Virginia  halfpennies  of  1773. 

In  looking  at  this  small  group  of  Virginia  tools,  further  specific 
questions  have  suggested  themselves,  and  we  shall  hope  to  deal  with 
these  on  a future  occasion.  For  the  present  our  purpose  has  been  to 
report  the  discovery  of  an  important  item  of  early  American  numismatic 
history. 


22  Above,  n.  3. 
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CONFEDERATE  ISSUES  OF  1864: 
A REAPPRAISAL 


(Plate  32) 


Richard  G.  Doty 


The  amount  of  currency  issued  by  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
under  the  Act  of  17  February  1864  has  never  been  precisely  determined. 
On  the  basis  of  about  750,  1864-dated  notes  in  the  American  Numisma- 
tic Society’s  collection,  I arrived  at  a figure  of  $430,665,891,  radically 
lower  than  earlier  estimates,  which  had  run  as  high  as  two  billion 
dollars.1 

Recently  I was  invited  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
to  investigate  that  institution’s  collection  of  Southern  paper.  While 
my  main  focus  of  research  was  an  1865  hoard  (the  last  payroll  of 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a later  mono- 
graph), I also  wondered  whether  the  North  Carolina  holdings  in  1864 
Confederate  notes  would  alter  my  earlier  findings.  This  certainly 
seemed  possible:  the  Museum  of  History  has  about  7,000  specimens, 
compared  with  750  at  the  ANS.  In  fact,  it  was  necessary  to  revise  the 
earlier  figure  upward  by  nearly  twenty  million  dollars,  to  $451,394,243. 
The  revised  output  of  1864  Confederate  issues,  along  with  previous 
figures  based  on  ANS  holdings  (in  parentheses),  is  given  in  Table  1. 

1 The  methodology  employed  is  detailed  in  R.  G.  Doty,  “The  Confederate  Issues 
of  17  February  1861,”  A.VSA/.V  21  (1979),  pp.  257-73. 
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Table  1 

Confederate  Issues  of  1864,  by  Denomination 


Denomination 

Original  Calculation 

Revised  Calculation 

$500 

$76,601,000 

$76,604,000 

100 

86,000,400 

94,289,600 

50 

77,360,000 

79,986,800 

20 

72,822,960 

97,021,840 

10 

89,152,160 

91,323,680 

5 

25,714,520 

27,140,640 

2 

1,811,648 

1,813,984 

1 

668,888 

682,384 

.50 

531,315 

531,315 

Total 

$430,665,891 

$451,394,243 

The  highest  serial  numbers  observed  on  1864  Confederate  notes  are 
given  in  Table  2.  In  instances  in  which  the  ANS  collection  contains 
a note  with  a higher  number,  no  number  is  given  for  the  Museum  of 
History  collection  in  Raleigh.  After  each  Raleigh  note  I have  indicated 
whether  or  not  the  note  was  part  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  hoard, 
and  whether  or  not  it  circulated,  as  I am  interested  in  the  actual  size 
of  the  functioning  Confederate  money  supply  in  1864-65. 


Table  2 

Highest  Serial  Numbers  Observed  on  Confederate  Issues  of  1864 
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CJ 

£ 

© 

CO 
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5 
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3 

£ 

o 
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$500 

38302 

100 

- 

89376 

97041 

X 

X 

1 

86842 

95131 

X 

X 

2 

38783 

43552 

X 

X 

50 

- 

95306 

1 

86002 

94755 

X 

X 

2 
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1 

98602 

2 
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X 

3 

85841 

95299 
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X 

4 

79895 

88309 

X 

X 

5 
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93776 

X 

X 

6 

93852 

95694 

X 

X 

7 

83733 

95113 

X 

X 

8 

87806 

96866 

X 

X 

9 

53067 

53143 

X 

X 

10 

38122 

11 

38536 

39574 

X 

X 

10 

- 
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143357 

X 

X 

1 
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2 

98021 
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X 

X 

3 

93825 

97890 

X 

X 

4 

102091 
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X 

X 

5 
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7 
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X 

X 

9 
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114070 

X 

X 

10 
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90452 
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1 

91230 

98157 

X 

X 

2 

90689 

94912 

X 

X 

3 
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97040 

X 

X 

4 
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5 
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Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  Table  2.  First,  what  we 
might  have  anticipated  with  a larger  sampling  is  true:  the  North  Caro- 
lina collection  contains  bills  with  higher  serial  numbers  than  those  of 
the  ANS.  This  occurs  in  31  out  of  44  cases  (roughly  three-quarters  of 
the  time).  Considering  the  evidence  of  wear  on  most  of  the  specimens 
in  Table  2,  we  can  conclude  that  a figure  of  $450  million  probably  does 
represent  the  amount  of  1864  currency  in  circulation.  The  amount  may 
have  been  higher;  it  is  unlikely  to  have  been  lower. 

But  another  conclusion  presents  itself.  Note  that  the  meaningful 
differences  in  serial  numbers  in  Table  2 tend  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
earlier  series  within  each  denomination.  There  is  a difference  of  over 
13,000  in  $10  notes  without  a series  designation.  By  the  time  of  the 
ninth  series,  the  difference  is  less  than  2,000.  And  the  ANS  has  a tenth 
series  note  whose  serial  number  is  higher  than  anything  at  the  museum 
in  Raleigh  (83346).  In  the  same  way,  the  difference  between  the  ANS’s 
sixth  and  seventh  series  $5  notes  was  so  great  that  I expected  to  find 
higher  series  seven  material  in  Raleigh.  I did  not.  Dramatic  diffe- 
rences between  ANS  and  North  Carolina  specimens  seem  to  be  confined 
to  notes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  1864  sequence.  It  is  conceivable 
that  specimens  with  higher  numbers  will  eventually  be  uncovered 
somewhere  else,  changing  these  tables.  But  they  are  likely  to  be  from 
early  series,  not  late  ones. 

A pattern,  already  glimpsed,  becomes  clearer:  there  was  a steady, 
even  increasing,  volume  of  currency  printing  and  circulation,  followed 
by  an  abrupt  decline.  We  cannot  assign  a precise  date  to  this  pheno- 
menon, but  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  of  1864  would  be  a logical  choice, 
based  on  the  number  of  series  spread  over  time. 

To  recapitulate,  I believe  that  a figure  of  around  $450  million  for  the 
1864  issue  is  about  correct.  In  part,  this  belief  is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  in  observing  7,000  notes,  I was  only  able  to  revise  my  original 
figure  upward  by  4.8  percent.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  further, 
dramatic  changes  will  take  place. 

I did  find  one  note  which,  were  we  to  take  it  seriously,  would  demand 
a major  upward  revision.  It  is  a five-dollar  bill,  serial  number  90440, 
and  it  purports  to  come  from  the  seventh  series  (Plate  32,  1).  Since  the 
next  highest  note  in  that  series  appears  to  be  6620,  the  discovery  of 
this  bill  would  be  something  of  an  event.  Unfortunately,  the  large 
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series  numeral  gives  away  the  nature  of  the  piece.  The  series  number, 
seven,  was  written  in  by  hand  over  a four.  Notes  in  the  ninety  thousand 
range  are  common  for  that  series.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  “overnum- 
bered” note  is  a concoction;  it  has  been  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  since  at  least  1938, 2 and  there  was  scant  collector  interest 
in  the  1864  issues  before  then.  If  we  add  the  fact  that,  under  100-power 
magnification,  the  seven  seems  to  be  written  in  the  same  ink  as  the 
signatures,  we  have  further  evidence  that  the  bill  is  likely  to  be  an 
actual  issue  of  the  Confederacy.  But  what  about  that  serial  number? 

A clue  may  lie  in  the  apparent  smallness  of  the  seventh  series.  As- 
suming that  the  Confederacy  needed  money  as  badly  during  the  period 
of  the  seventh  series  as  it  did  during,  say,  the  sixth,  something  must 
have  prevented  it  from  printing — or  issuing — a like  amount  of  cur- 
rency. Remembering  that  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  fell  to  Union 
forces  in  the  middle  of  February  1865  and  that  Columbia  was  the  source 
of  most  Confederate  paper  money,  there  is  a possible  reason  for  the 
brevity  of  the  seventh  series  as  well  as  a possible  explanation  for  this 
note. 

When  Confederate  authorities  evacuated  Columbia,  they  took  as 
much  printing  equipment,  paper,  and  ink  with  them  as  possible,  in 
the  hope  of  resuming  production  elsewhere.  They  were  apparently 
never  able  to  do  so.3  But  could  they  have  issued  a few  notes  from  sheets 
which  had  been  printed  but  left  unsigned  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation 
of  Columbia?  It  is  possible  that  they  could  have  done  so. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  sometime  after  the  fall  of  Columbia  but  before 
the  collapse  of  Richmond,  someone  discovered  a previously  numbered 
but  unsigned  sheet  of  five-dollar  bills  of  the  fourth  series.  Careful 
doctoring  with  a pen  would  have  made  the  notes  members  of  the  current 
— seventh — series,  and  a pen  would  have  had  to  do  service  in  the  ab- 
sence of  regular  printing  operations.  The  number  was  much  higher 
than  anything  else  in  that  particular  series,  but,  since  general  practice 
during  1864  had  been  to  issue  series  of  100,000  or  more,  a note  in  the 

2 Conversation  with  Keith  D.  Strawn,  Curator  of  Collections,  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History,  22  February  1982.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Strawn  and  his  col- 
leagues for  their  great  help  on  my  research  project  and  for  calling  my  attention 
to  this  note. 

3 R.  C.  Todd,  Confederate  Finances  (Athens,  1951),  pp.  89-90. 
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90,000  range  was  perfectly  admissible.  Once  the  series  number  had  been 
updated,  the  note  could  be  signed,  trimmed,  and  placed  in  circulation. 
Of  course,  this  scenario  assumes  that  numbered  but  unsigned  notes 
could  have  escaped  the  destruction  of  Columbia,  and,  indeed,  that  they 
could  have  been  numbered  and  signed  at  two  different  times. 

Notes  could  have  been  numbered  first,  then  signed.  Those  conversant 
with  Confederate  currency  will  have  observed  that  the  inks  used  for 
serial  numbers  and  signatures  frequently  show'  color  differences.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  serial  numbers,  if  different  from  signatures, 
are  usually  darker.  Considering  the  homemade  quality  of  Confederate 
ink,  these  differences  suggest  that  bills  could  have  been  numbered  at 
one  point,  signed,  cut,  and  distributed  at  another.  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  layout  of  the  average  Confederate  note  (serial  numbers  at 
or  near  the  top,  signatures  at  the  bottom),  along  with  the  long-sleeved 
fashions  favored  by  women  of  the  period  (and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  women  signed  most  Confederate  notes),4  it  would  make  good  sense 
to  number  the  notes  top-to-bottom,  then  set  them  aside  to  dry,  to  avoid 
smudging  one’s  sleeves  or  the  notes  themselves.  The  rest  of  the  process 
could  be  done  at  a later  time. 

All  of  this  is  speculation,  and  it  does  not  alone  explain  the  overnum- 
bered note.  It  merely  makes  it  somewhat  more  understandable.  But 
there  is  another  bit  of  evidence  which  does  seem  to  address  the  problem 
directly.  For  there  is  a note  in  the  ANS  collection  of  the  seventh  series 
(without  any  overdating  or  related  embellishments),  whose  right-hand 
signature  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  one  on  the  overdated 
note  (Plate  32,  2).  Whether  we  can  explain  it  or  not,  it  seems  obvious 
that  these  two  notes  are  related,  and  were  issued  at  the  same  time. 


4 R.  P.  Thian,  Register  of  the  Confederate  Debt  (Washington,  1880;  repr.  Boston, 
1972),  pp.  3-4. 
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THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  FOURTH-CENTURY  B.C. 
FACING-HEAD  SILVER  COINAGE  OF  LARISSA 

(Plate  1)  Thomas  R.  Martin 

The  mint  of  Larissa  was  the  most  important  and  the  most  prolific 
civic  mint  in  classical  Thessaly.  To  judge  from  modern  collections  and 
the  contents  of  hoards,  a great  deal  of  the  mint’s  production  came  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  when  the  standard  obverse  type  became  a 
female  facing  head  portrayed  in  a three-quarter  view.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago,  Fritz  Herrmann  published  what  remains  the  only  attempt 
to  establish  a chronological  arrangement  for  this  important  coinage  in 
his  article  on  the  silver  coinage  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly.1  Since  these 
numerous  issues  are  distinguished  only  by  often  subtle  variations  in 
their  obverse  and  reverse  types  and  not  by  any  overt  indications  of 
chronology,  Herrmann’s  chronological  scheme  depended  almost  ex- 
clusively on  his  own  criteria  of  style.  He  settled  on  ca.  395  B.C.  as  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  facing-head  issues  and  344/3  B.C.  as 
the  date  when  these  coins  ceased  to  be  produced.  Since  these  are  the 
final  issues  of  the  city’s  mint,  344/3  B.C.  also  became  the  date  when  the 
minting  of  silver  coinage  at  Larissa  came  to  an  end  permanently. 


1 “Die  Silbcrmunzen  von  Larissa  in  Thessalicn,”  ZfX  35  (1924-25),  pp.  1-69, 
hereafter  cited  as  “Herrmann.”  Additional  abbreviations  are:  ACGC  = Colin 
Kraay,  Archaic  and  Classical  Greek  Coins  (Berkeley,  1976);  and  CII  = Coin  Hoards 
vols.  1-6  (London,  1975-81). 
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As  we  shall  see,  Herrmann  established  these  chronological  termini 
with  historical  rather  than  numismatic  arguments.*  His  procedure  was 
in  itself  reasonable,  but  in  this  case  the  arguments  are  too  weak  to  stand. 
The  lower  terminus  in  particular,  which  carries  with  it  important  im- 
plications for  numismatic  and  political  history,  is  disturbing  because 
Herrmann  based  it  purely  on  the  assumption  that  Philip  II  of  Macedon 
suppressed  the  coinage  of  Larissa  in  344/3  B.C.  This  notion  was  appar- 
ently too  self-evident  to  require  any  documentation,  and  Herrmann 
offered  none. 

In  fact,  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  end  of  civic  coinage  at  Larissa 
is  extremely  difficult  to  answer  with  precision  and  assurance  on  current 
evidence.  Nevertheless,  the  hoard  evidence  published  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Herrmann’s  article,  although  far  less  copious  than  one  would 
like,  indicates  that  the  end  of  silver  coinage  at  Larissa  cannot  be  as 
early  as  344/3  B.C.  and,  furthermore,  that  Herrmann’s  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  fourth-century  facing-head  issues  is  suspect.  The 
evidence  calls  for  a re-examination  of  his  scheme  and  the  outlining  in 
at  least  preliminary  fashion  of  a new  arrangement  for  these  issues.3 

A full-scale  treatment  of  the  chronology  of  these  issues  could  only 
be  attempted  if  a comprehensive  die  study  were  made  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  material  from  the  Larissa  mint  that  survives  in  modern 
collections.  Since  that  sort  of  study  is  not  in  immediate  prospect  for 
practical  reasons,  it  seems  desirable  for  the  present  to  begin  work  on 
this  coinage  based  on  the  currently  available  evidence.  That  evidence 
comes  from  Herrmann’s  own  work  and  from  hoards  that  have  been 
well  enough  published  to  identify  the  coins  of  Larissa  which  they  con- 
tain.4 Many  hoards  that  might  contribute  to  this  work  do  not  fall  into 
this  category.  I hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  assemble  by  correspondence 
and  autopsy  the  precise  information  on  types  and  conditions  of  wear 
that  will  help  to  test  and  to  refine  the  hypotheses  that  are  formulated 
in  this  study. 

* Herrmann,  pp.  41,  50-51  (upper  terminus);  pp.  49,  58-59  (lower  terminus). 

3 This  study  will  focus  almost  exclusively  on  silver  coinage.  The  bronze  coinage 
of  Larissa  appears  too  infrequently  in  hoards  to  be  studied  in  detail  by  the  method 
adopted  in  this  paper. 

4 The  information  on  hoards  comes  in  the  first  instance  from  IGCH  and  CH, 
vols.  1-6.  Original  publications  have  been  consulted  when  they  exist. 
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HOARDS  AND  THE  END  OF  SILVER  COINAGE  AT  LARISSA 


The  broadest  indication  of  chronology  for  these  Larissan  issues  comes 
from  the  statistics  on  their  occurrence  in  hoards.  That  is,  one  can  hypo- 
thesize that  the  appearance  of  very  small  numbers  of  these  coins  in  hoards 
of  a certain  period  from  an  area  where  the  coins  are  more  numerous  in 
hoards  of  earlier  periods  indicates  that  minting  had  severely  declined 
or  ceased.  For  this  study,  the  obvious  area  to  investigate  is  Thessaly. 
Coins  of  Larissa  are  very  common  in  Thessalian  hoards  of  the  fourth 
century  and  become  less  common  in  hoards  of  the  third  century,  but 
their  almost  complete  absence  from  hoards  of  the  second  century  points 
immediately  to  a terminus  ante  quern  of  ca.  200  R.C.  for  the  end  of 
civic  coinage  at  Larissa.  Of  the  19  Thessalian  hoards  on  record  for  the 
period  ca.  200-100  B.C.,  only  one  has  any  coins  of  Larissa.5  This  numis- 
matic evidence  correlates  with  the  historical  evidence  because  the 
coinage  of  the  reorganized  Thessalian  confederacy  of  the  early  second 
century  served  in  place  of  civic  coinages  such  as  that  of  Larissa.* 
Further  evidence  from  hoards  shows  that  the  date  for  the  end  of 
coinage  at  Larissa  comes  much  earlier  than  ca.  200  B.C.  From  published 
sources,  I can  identify  18  hoards  of  silver  coins  which  were  discovered 
in  Thessaly  (including  the  southern  perioikic  area)  and  have  been  as- 
signed dates  later  than  ca.  300  B.C.  but  earlier  than  the  mid-second- 
century  date  of  the  first  Thessalian  hoards  to  contain  coins  of  the  Thes- 
salian confederacy.  Only  seven  of  these  hoards  have  coins  of  Larissa, 
and  two  of  these  include  only  a single  specimen.  Three  of  the  five 

5 CH  6,  no.  35  (5,  no.  42):  3+  Larissa  drachms  in  a total  of  450+.  The  other  eighteen 
hoards  are  IGCH  214,  220,  228,  234,  237,  239,  247,  289,  304,  305,  306,  313,  314,  315; 
CH  1,  no.  83,  3,  no.  57,  4,  no.  56,  5,  no.  45. 

* On  the  establishment  of  this  new  federal  organization,  see  J.  A.  O.  Larsen, 
Greek  Federal  Stales  (Oxford,  1968),  pp.  281-94,  especially  p.  291  on  its  coinage. 
The  silver  coins  of  the  Thessalian  League  are  very  common  in  Thessalian  hoards  of 
the  second  century:  IGCH  239  with  1 of  52;  247  with  only  League  coins,  a total  of 
75  + ; 313  with  1192+  of  1199+;  314  with  only  League  coins,  a total  of  36  (possibly 
part  of  no.  313);  315  (see  CH  5,  no.  45)  with  only  League  coins,  a total  of  203+; 
CH  1,  no.  83,  with  only  League  coins,  a total  of  50+ ; 3,  no.  57,  with  only  League  coins, 
a total  of  38. 
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remaining  hoards  have  small  numbers  of  coins  of  Larissa,  with  only 
IGCH  168,  a mid-third-century  hoard,  containing  a large  number  of 
these  coins,  156  of  a total  of  591. 7 As  shall  be  shown,  the  coins  of  La- 
rissa in  this  hoard  are  all  the  same  type  and  generally  quite  worn.  This 
evidence  from  the  third  century  clearly  contrasts  with  that  based  on 
Thessalian  silver  hoards  from  the  fourth  century.  There  are  22  such 
hoards,  11  of  which  contain  coins  of  Larissa.8  Furthermore,  the  coins 
of  Larissa  represent  10%  or  more  of  the  contents  of  10  of  these  22 
hoards.  The  comparable  statistic  for  hoards  post  300  B.C.  is  three  of 
31.  In  sum,  the  pattern  of  the  statistics  on  the  frequency  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  coins  of  Larissa  in  Thessalian  hoards  suggests  that  the 
mint  of  Larissa  was  no  longer  producing  silver  coins  at  least  by  the  last 
half  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  early  the  terminus  of  this  coinage  can 
safely  be  put,  as  figures  concerning  the  frequency  of  appearance  in 
hoards  are  far  too  imprecise  an  indicator  of  chronology  to  provide  any 
further  help  in  this  investigation.  Rather,  conclusions  must  be  drawn 
from  another  indicator,  an  analysis  of  the  comparative  state  of  wear 
of  the  coins  of  Larissa  and  the  coins  of  the  Macedonian  kings  that  ap- 
pear together  in  hoards.  Since  the  Macedonian  coins  can  be  more  ac- 
curately dated  on  external  criteria  than  can  the  coins  of  Larissa,  this 
comparison  can  be  exploited  in  the  search  for  a plausible  chronology 
of  the  facing-head  issues. 

Seventeen  hoards  are  recorded  as  containing  silver  coins  of  Larissa 
and  Macedonian  regnal  coinage,  but  regrettably,  information  on  the 
state  of  wear  of  the  relevant  coins  is  available  for  only  five  of  these 

7 In  the  following  list,  the  identification  number  of  each  hoard  is  followed  by  the 
number  of  I.arissan  coins  and  the  total  number  of  coins  in  the  hoard.  IGCH  117, 
1 of  38;  133,  0 of  11+;  141,  0 of  16;  144,  0 of  115;  146,  1 of  26;  150,  0 of  5000-7000; 
159,  0 of  61;  162,  5 of  30;  168,  156  of  591+;  220,  0 of  10+;  228,  0 of  130;  234,  0 of 
100-150;  237,  0 of  2500-3000.  CH  1,  no.  52,  0 of  75+;  3,  no.  43  (2,  no.  72),  4 of  38+; 
4,  no.  56,  0 of  162+;  6,  no.  24,  26  of  569;  6,  no.  35  (5,  no.  42),  3+  of  450+. 

8 IGCH  45,  0 of  92+;  49,  0 of  a small  number;  52,  a large  number  of  ca.  2000; 
55,  2 of  4+;  56,  7 of  16-18+ ; 57,  2 of  6;  58  (including  CII  4,  nos.  20-21,  5,  no.  20), 
541+  of  626+;  61,  13+  of  20+;  62,  0 of  1647+;  71,  uncertain;  80, 0 of  12;  82,0  of  37+; 
93,  0 of  112;  96,  2 of  13;  97,  0 of  16;  111,  10  of  ca.  69.  CH  1,  no.  25,  0 of  149;  1,  no.  27, 

0 of  6;  1,  no.  33,  0 of  4+;  1,  no.  40, 10  of  90+;  2,  no.  51,  1 of  9+;  6,  no.  20  (2, no.  52), 

1 of  7. 
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hoards  as  a result  of  the  generally  brief  publications  of  the  hoards  in 
question.*  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  make  some  progress  on  this 
scanty  evidence  toward  the  construction  of  a cumulative  case  for  a 
lower  terminus  for  the  facing-head  issues  of  Larissa.  Throughout  this 
discussion  I will  refer  to  the  facing-head  issues,  Herrmann’s  group  7, 
by  means  of  Herrmann’s  alphabetically  designated  series,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  paper. 

IGCH  385  from  Macedonia,  now  dated  by  Georges  Le  Rider  to  ca. 
337/6  B.C.,  has  62  drachms  of  Larissa  from  a total  of  at  least  240  silver 
coins,  of  which  136  lifetime  tetradrachms  of  Philip  II  are  the  most 
recent  coins.  Fifty-four  tetradrachms  and  two  drachms  are  illustrated 
in  the  published  reports.  Sixty  of  the  drachms  are  the  facing-head  type, 
Herrmann’s  group  7,  of  which  it  seems  58  are  series  A or  M.10  The 
other  drachms  represent  one  specimen  of  series  B,  one  of  series  C,  E or  F, 
and  two  of  group  6 (not  facing-head  types).11  The  very  limited  size 
of  the  illustrated  Larissa  sample  of  course  makes  any  conclusions  ten- 
tative at  best,  but  it  is  noteworthy  for  the  sake  of  the  cumulative  force 
of  the  evidence  that  the  two  illustrated  drachms  are  as  little  worn,  if 
not  less,  than  the  majority  of  the  tetradrachms,  even  those  which  Le 
Rider  has  identified  as  the  most  recent  series  of  Philip’s  coins  in  the 
hoard,  Pella  group  2 A 2 (see,  e.g.,  nos.  221  and  232  in  Le  Rider,  pi.  10). 
For  example,  one  can  compare  the  condition  of  the  hair  and  of  the  nose 

9 These  17  hoards  are  IGCH  70,  74,  76,  111,  117,  146,  162,  168,  385,  386;  CH  1, 
no.  37, 1,  no.  40, 2,  no.  51, 3,  no.  43  (2,  no.  72),  6,  no.  20  (2,  no.  52),  6,  no.  24,  6,  no.  35 
(5,  no.  42). 

10  I will  argue  below  that  Herrmann’s  series  A and  M in  fact  represent  only  one 
series,  which  I will  call  A-M,  with  a subgroup  to  be  called  A-M  168. 

11  The  original  notice  of  this  hoard  is  by  Irene  Varoucha-Christodoulopoulou, 
“Athenai-Antike,”  A Dell  19  (1964),  pt.  2,  1 chronika,  p.  8,  pi.  1,  nos.  2-7  (Philip), 
8-9  (Larissa).  The  coins  are  fully  described  (except  for  the  state  of  wear)  and  the 
date  for  the  hoard  is  given  by  Georges  Le  Rider,  Le  monnayage  d'argent  et  d’or  de 
Philippe  II  frappi  en  Macidoine  de  359  A 294  (Paris,  1977;  hereafter  cited  as  “Le 
Rider”),  pp.  286-89,  341-42,  hoard  no.  4.  He  illustrates  48  tetradrachms. 

According  to  Le  Rider,  58  drachms  “appartiennent  a la  s£rie  courante  (tete  de  la 
nymphe  Larissa  presque  de  face/cheval  paissant),”  which  I take  as  a description  of 
the  type  I will  refer  to  as  A-M.  His  catalogue  does  not  allow  a decision  on  whether 
the  one  specimen  belongs  to  series  C,  E or  F.  Varoucha  illustrates  an  A-M  168  and 
an  A-M  drachm  respectively. 
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on  the  Larissa  obverses,  raised  areas  which  are  very  susceptible  to  wear 
on  this  type  of  coin,  with  the  condition  of  the  hair  and  beard  of  the 
tetradrachm  obverses.  Similarly,  the  details  of  the  representation  of 
the  horse  on  the  reverse  of  the  drachms  appear  to  be,  if  not  better, 
at  least  as  well  preserved,  as  comparable  features  on  the  horse  on  the 
tetradrachm  reverses.  Since  smaller  denominations  like  drachms  tend 
to  show  wear  more  quickly  than  do  larger  denominations  like  tetra- 
drachms  due  to  their  smaller  surface  area  and  faster  circulation,  it  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  the  drachms  are  as  well  preserved  as  the  tetra- 
drachms  of  Le  Rider’s  thunderbolt-N  series  and  are  in  fact  better  pre- 
served than  most  of  the  tetradrachms  which  he  places  before  this  series. 
(See,  for  example,  187a  and  193  in  his  pi.  8.)  The  evidence  of  IGCH 
385  is  certainly  no  barrier  to  believing  that  some  of  the  facing-head 
issues  of  Larissa  in  the  hoard  are  at  least  contemporary  with  the  issues 
of  Philip,  the  most  recent  of  which  Le  Rider  dates  to  the  period  ca. 
342/1-ca.  337/6  B.C.  Since  under  Herrmann’s  system  the  two  drachms 
illustrated  from  IGCH  385  belong  to  his  group  7,  series  A or  M (as 
do  56  other  coins  in  the  hoard)  and  are  therefore  to  be  dated  to  ca. 
395-363  B.C.,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Herrmann’s  chronology  of  the  facing- 
head  issues  is  at  variance  with  the  hoard  evidence. 

Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  make  a complete  analysis 
of  the  comparative  state  of  wear  of  the  relevant  coins  of  IGCH  386  from 
Macedonia  ca.  340  B.C.  Four  of  its  18  silver  coins  are  drachms  of  La- 
rissa, and  the  most  recent  coins  are  two  lifetime  tetradrachms  of  Philip. 
Both  the  tetradrachms  and  two  of  the  drachms  are  illustrated  in  the 
publications  of  the  hoard.1*  Of  these  four  coins  the  most  severely  worn 
is  Larissa  drachm  b,  an  example  of  Herrmann’s  series  Q whose  condition 
is  not  noted  in  the  original  publication  (Plate  1, 1).1S  The  other  drachm 
which  is  illustrated,  a,  belongs  to  series  C and  is  rated  “bien.”  The 
two  tetradrachms  from  Le  Rider’s  group  Pella  2 A 1 receive  “tres  bien” 

12  The  original  publication  is  by  Irene  Varoucha-Christodoulopoulou,  “Acquisitions 
du  Mus6e  Numismatique  d’Athfcnes,”  BCH  86  (1962),  pp.  417-18,  pi.  9,  nos.  4 (Phil- 
ip), 5-6  (Larissa  a and  b).  See  Le  Rider,  p.  285,  hoard  3,  pi.  7,  no.  169a,  for  the  other 
tetradrachm. 

13  The  reverse  type,  the  rare  dolphins  on  the  obverse,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
neckline  clearly  place  this  coin  in  series  Q,  which  I will  discuss  below.  The  head  on 
the  obverse  is  gazing  left,  a variation  not  listed  by  Herrmann. 
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ratings,  as  do  the  two  remaining  drachms  of  Larissa.  Although  they 
are  not  illustrated,  the  published  references  show  that  these  drachms 
belong  to  one  of  Herrmann’s  series  K to  M l.14  Difficulties  in  Herr- 
mann’s chronology  immediately  arise  because  the  less  worn  Larissa 
drachms  should  according  to  Herrmann  be  dated  to  ca.  370-363  B.C., 
even  though  they  are  of  a smaller  denomination  and  apparently  com- 
parable in  condition  to  the  tetradrachms  of  ca.  348/7-ca.  343/2  B.C. 
Moreover,  the  drachm  b,  apparently  significantly  more  worn  than  the 
drachms  of  series  K to  M 1,  should  by  the  same  scheme  be  dated  ca. 
361-353  B.C.  as  part  of  series  Q.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  draw 
firm  conclusions  from  the  condition  of  so  few  coins,  but  again  this  evi- 
dence is  worth  recording  as  part  of  the  cumulative  case  in  favor  of  a 
revised  chronology  of  the  facing-head  issues. 

The  photographs  provided  with  Coin  Hoards  2,  no.  52  (6,  no.  20), 
permit  a judgment  on  the  state  of  wear  of  another  relevant  but  tiny 
selection  of  coins.  Discovered  in  Thessaly,  of  its  seven  coins  the  hoard 
includes  one  facing-head  drachm  of  series  A or  M and,  as  its  most  recent 
coins,  two  tetradrachms  of  Alexander  III  from  Babylon  and  one  drachm 
from  Miletus  of  Alexander  III  which  belongs  to  the  period  ca.  325-323 
B.C.15  A comparison  of  the  wear  on  this  coin  with  that  on  the  compara- 
ble denomination  from  Larissa  indicates  that  the  latter  coin  is  in  similar, 
perhaps  even  better  condition.  Both  coins  show  signs  of  wear  on  the 
raised  surfaces  of  the  obverse,  but  the  Larissa  drachm  seems  to  have 
a less  worn  reverse  with  a clear,  sharp  legend  even  below  the  ground 
line,  a spot  where  wear  is  common  on  this  type.  The  one  illustrated 
Alexander  tetradrachm  is  better  preserved  than  either  of  the  drachms 
with  almost  no  visible  signs  of  wear,  while  the  tetradrachm  of  Philip, 
a posthumous  issue  from  ca.  336/5-ca.  329/8  B.C.,  is  comparably  worn, 
especially  on  the  obverse.18  Since  the  Larissa  drachm  belongs  to  series 
A or  M,  dated  ca.  395-363  B.C.,  the  evidence  of  this  hoard,  too,  under- 
mines faith  in  Herrmann’s  chronology. 


14  Varoucha  (above,  n.  12),  p.  418. 

16  This  coin  is  part  of  the  H series,  on  which  see  Margaret  Thompson,  Alexan- 
der's Drachm  Mints  1 : Sardes  and  Miletus,  ANSNS  16  (1983),  pp.  43-50. 

18  The  coin  belongs  to  Le  Rider’s  group  Pella  2 B,  nos.  376-82. 
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No  further  information  is  currently  available  on  other  fourth-century 
hoards  with  coins  of  Larissa  and  Macedonia,  but  there  are  two  third- 
century  hoards  to  consider,  one  of  which  fortunately  contains  a large 
sample  of  relevant  coins.  The  smaller  hoard,  Coin  Hoards  3,  no.  43 
(2,  no.  72),  is  from  Thessaly  ca.  229-228  B.C.  The  evidence  of  this 
hoard  is  problematical  because  the  pattern  of  wear  of  the  various  issues 
included  in  it  is  very  inconsistent  and  misleading.17  The  four  drachms 
of  Larissa  which  the  hoard  contains  are  severely  worn,  as  one  would 
expect  of  fourth-century  issues  by  the  date  of  this  hoard.  Likewise,  the 
three  Alexander  drachms  also  show  signs  of  much  wear,  although  per- 
haps less  than  the  coins  of  Larissa.  However,  all  the  drachms  are  so 
worn  that  it  is  probably  futile  to  argue  that  one  group  is  significantly 
more  worn  than  the  other,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  peculiar  pattern 
of  wear  exhibited  in  the  hoard  as  a whole.  The  Larissa  drachms  are 
from  series  A or  M.  The  Alexander  drachms  unfortunately  cannot  be 
identified  precisely  from  the  published  photographs,  but  they  are  pro- 
bably posthumous  issues  from  the  period  ca.  320-300  B.C.18  One  perhaps 
would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Larissa  drachms  are  roughly 
contemporary  with  or  slightly  older  than  the  Alexander  drachms,  but 
such  a judgment  cannot  be  made  with  confidence.  Criteria  of  compara- 
tive wear  necessarily  become  more  unreliable  after  coins  have  circulated 
for  as  long  as  these  drachms  seem  to  have  done  and  therefore  have 
become  so  very  worn. 

The  one  large  hoard  which  1 have  examined  personally  is  IGCH  168 
from  near  Larissa,  dated  ca.  250  B.C.  or  perhaps  later.19  The  relevant 
coins  are  156  facing-head  drachms  of  Larissa,  series  A or  M,  and  288 
drachms  of  the  standard  Alexander  type  with  the  legends  of  Alexander, 
Philip  III  and  Lysimachus.  Almost  all  these  Alexander-type  drachms 
belong  to  the  period  ca.  325-300  B.C.,  but  some  of  them  are  as  recent 
as  ca.  290  B.C.  As  a group  the  Larissa  drachms  are  quite  worn,  as  are 
the  Alexander-type  drachms  except  for  the  most  recent  examples. 
On  the  whole,  the  Larissa  drachms  are  comparable  in  condition  to  the 


17  J.  Morineau  Iluniphris,  CH  3,  pp.  10-13,  points  this  out. 

18  I am  indebted  to  Margaret  Thompson  for  this  information. 

19  T.  R.  Martin,  “A  Third-Century  B.C.  Hoard  from  Thessaly  at  the  ANS  ( IGCH 
168),”  AS  SMS  26  (1981),  pp.  51-77. 
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lifetime  Alexander  drachms  and  perhaps  the  early  posthumous  issues. 
For  example  in  Plate  1,  compare  three  typically  worn  Larissa  drachms 
from  this  hoard,  2-4,  with  a lifetime  Alexander  drachm  of  Salamis, 
5,  and  two  of  Miletus  dated  ca.  325-323  B.C.,  6-7.20  Since  the  size  of 
the  sample  is  larger  in  this  case  than  in  the  others  previously  discussed, 
greater  confidence  can  be  placed  in  an  analysis  of  comparative  wear. 
In  fairness  to  the  evidence,  however,  an  additional  reservation  must  be 
admitted.  Since  IGCH  168  cannot  have  been  hidden  before  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,21  the  fourth-century  coins  in  the  hoard  could  have 
circulated  for  over  fifty  years  before  their  extraction  from  circulation 
for  hoarding.  In  that  span  of  time,  a small  denomination  such  as  the 
drachm  could  be  subjected  to  so  much  use  that  even  coins  of  signifi- 
cantly different  dates  of  issue  could  be  worn  down  to  a similar  state  of 
poor  preservation.  Alternatively,  coins  of  the  same  date  could  exhibit 
different  degrees  of  wear  if  some  of  them  had  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  for  a period  of  time,  as  could  have  happened  if  some  of  the 
coins  had  been  previously  hoarded  and  then  restored  to  circulation 
before  being  hoarded  for  the  final  time.  In  short,  it  would  be  foolhardy 
to  claim  undue  precision  or  reliability  for  any  conclusions  based  on  an 
analysis  of  comparative  states  of  wear.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence 
of  IGCH  168  is  certainly  striking  because  it  agrees  with  the  evidence 
of  the  other  hoards  already  surveyed:  coins  dated  by  Herrmann  early 
in  the  fourth  century,  in  this  case  ca.  395-363  B.C.,  exhibit  a pattern  of 
wear  comparable  to  that  of  coins  of  demonstrably  more  recent  date, 
in  this  case  of  the  320s  B.C.,  and  perhaps  a little  beyond.  To  sum  up, 
the  evidence  from  published  hoards  militates  against  the  assumption 
that  the  silver  issues  of  Larissa  ended  as  early  as  344/3  B.C.  and  reveals 
serious  problems  in  the  chronology  established  by  Herrmann  for  his 
group  7,  the  facing-head  issues.  As  a result,  there  is  a need  to  establish 
a more  plausible  date  for  the  closing  of  the  civic  mint  at  Larissa  and 
to  examine  the  standard  chronological  arrangement  of  these  coins. 


20  The  Salamis  drachm  is  no.  495  in  Martin  (above,  n.  19);  the  Milesian  drachms 
are  nos.  107a  and  118b  in  Margaret  Thompson’s  study  (above,  n.  15). 

21  Martin  (above,  n.  19),  pp.  60-70. 
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The  156  drachms  of  Larissa  in  IGCH  168  constitute  the  second  largest 
group  of  coins  of  Larissa  yet  found  in  a single  hoard.22  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  these  drachms  in  the  hoard,  it  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  all  these  coins  are  one  main  type  with  a female  facing  head, 
three-quarters  left  on  the  obverse  and  a horse  with  three  or  four  legs 
bent,  grazing  right  on  the  reverse  (Plate  1 , 2^4).  In  no  other  recorded 
hoard  with  a sizable  group  of  drachms  of  Larissa  do  we  find  this  con- 
sistency of  type.  For  example,  IGCH  58  has  at  least  ten  different 
types.23  Also  noteworthy  is  the  variety  found  in  the  types  which  closely 
resemble  the  one  type  found  in  IGCH  168.  For  example,  in  IGCH  58 
the  facing  head  can  be  left  or  right,  as  can  the  horse.24  Significantly, 
IGCH  58  includes  no  Macedonian  regnal  coinage  and  therefore  probably 
belongs  to  the  second  or  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander  had  made  their  way  into  Thessaly.25 

As  A.  R.  Bellinger  was  the  first  to  point  out,  the  startling  uniformity 
of  type  of  the  drachms  of  Larissa  in  a third-century  hoard  should  indi- 
cate that  these  coins  are  the  most  recent  issues  of  the  mint  of  Larissa;2* 
otherwise,  we  would  expect  to  find  other  contemporary  or  later  types 
mixed  in.  But  Bellinger’s  acute  observation  on  the  uniformity  of  types 
in  IGCH  168  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Herrmann’s  chronological 
scheme.  According  to  Herrmann  all  the  coins  of  Larissa  belong  to 
series  A or  M and  should  therefore  not  have  been  issued  after  ca.  363 
B.C.;27  if  this  dating  were  correct,  IGCH  168  with  its  large  number  of 
coins  of  Larissa  should  then  definitely  contain  at  least  some  of  Herr- 

22  IGCH  58  (ca.  350  B.C.  ?)  has  266  drachms  of  Larissa,  a total  which  can  be  raised 
to  541+  with  the  addition  of  CH  4,  nos.  20-21 ; 5,  no.  20. 

23  See  n.  77.  Notice  of  CH  6,  no.  24  (270  B.C.  with  25  Larissa  drachms),  reached 
me  just  as  this  article  was  going  to  press. 

24  See,  e.g.,  coins  7 and  18  in  fig.  1,  ArchAnAth  2 (1969),  p.  106. 

25  Since  none  of  Philip  I I’s  coins  turns  up  in  Thessalian  hoards  earlier  than  late 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  ( IGCH  80),  the  absence  of  Philip’s  coins  from  a Thessalian 
hoard  does  not  mean  that  the  hoard  could  not  have  been  hidden  as  late  as  340- 
330  B.C.  Tony  Hackens,  in  a general  meeting  (R BN  1967,  p.  250),  dated  the  hoard 
“d’avant  Philippe  II.” 

2*  “The  Thessaly  Hoard  of  1938,"  Congresso  internazionale  di  numismatica  Roma 
1961,  vol.  2 Atti  (Rome,  1965),  pp.  57-60.  Cf.  ACGC,  p.  117. 

27  That  is,  Herrmann’s  lower  terminus  for  series  M.  The  end  of  A he  put  in  370  B.C. 
See  Herrmann,  pp.  41,  44. 
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mann’s  later  issues.  In  addition,  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  the 
coins  of  Alexander  in  the  hoard  in  contrast  to  the  complete  absence 
of  the  coins  of  Philip  II  represents  a circumstantial  argument  in  favor 
of  placing  the  lower  terminus  of  this  type  of  Larissa  drachms  substan- 
tially later  in  the  fourth  century  than  Herrmann  did. 

Taken  by  itself,  IGCH  168  presents  a readily  comprehensible  picture 
of  the  fate  of  the  silver  coinage  of  Larissa.  The  earlier  preference  for  a 
multiplicity  of  types  and  marked  variation  in  similar  types  was  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  an  almost  uniform  type.  This  change  probably  took 
place  some  years  or  even  decades  before  the  closure  of  the  mint,  and  in 
the  ensuing  period  the  older,  more  diverse  types  gradually  disappeared 
from  circulation  as  they  were  replaced  by  the  new  uniform  issues.  These 
final  issues  of  Larissa  continued  to  circulate  for  quite  some  time  and 
became  generally  well  worn  because  the  mint  was  no  longer  open  to 
receive  and  restrike  worn  silver.  Since  the  new  drachms  of  Alexander 
began  to  appear  in  Thessaly  in  large  numbers  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
fourth  century,  they  eliminated  the  necessity  to  renew  local  production 
of  the  customary  drachm  coinage  even  if  conditions  permitted  the  re- 
opening of  the  city  mint  in,  say,  the  early  third  century.  But,  the 
retention  of  Herrmann’s  chronology  for  the  facing-head  issues  of  Larissa 
would  make  IGCH  168  evidence  for  dating  the  end  of  this  coinage  no 
later  than  363  B.C.,  an  impossibly  early  date.  It  is  time  to  examine 
his  system  in  detail. 

HERRMANN’S  CHRONOLOGY 


Herrmann  arranged  the  facing-head  issues  of  Larissa  in  chronological 
order  from  older  to  more  recent  primarily  on  the  assumption  of  a gradual 
deterioration  of  the  style  of  the  female  head  on  the  obverse.  The  less 
the  Larissa  obverse  resembled  its  model,  the  Kimonian  Arethusa  of 
Syracuse  (Plate  1,  8),  the  more  distant  in  time  it  had  to  be  from  its 
inspiration,  or  so  the  argument  goes  by  implication.28  Herrmann  divided 

28  On  the  Arethusa  type  of  Kimon  and  its  imitation  at  Larissa,  see  Katherine 
P.  Erhart,  The  Development  of  the  Facing  Head  Motif  on  Greek  Coins  and  Its  Relation 
to  Classical  Art  (New  York,  1979),  pp.  181-87,  241-43. 
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the  facing-head  issues  of  his  group  7 into  19  series  ( Reihen ) designated 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A (the  oldest)  to  R (the  most  recent) 
with  the  letter  J omitted  and  the  letters  M and  N supplemented  by  M 1 
and  N l.29  The  grouping  in  series  depends  on  an  analysis  of  style  for 
the  most  part,  and  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  Herrmann  forthrightly 
declared  the  difficulties  and  the  limitations  of  his  method  of  classifica- 
tion.30 The  assumption  that  die  cutters  at  Larissa  became  worse  rather 
than  better  at  imitating  the  complex  representation  of  Arethusa  as 
they  acquired  more  experience  with  the  passage  of  time  apparently 
bothered  Herrmann,  and  he  admitted  that  “auch  braucht  die  Stilver- 
schlechterung  nicht  immer  spatere  Zeit  anzudeuten,  sondern  mag  hie 
und  da  auch  als  Arbeit  geringer  Hande  zu  erklaren  sein,  die  gleichzeitig 
mit  dem  Meister  arbeiteten.  Meine  Endziffern  sind  also  oft  vollkom- 
men  hypothetisch.”31  He  also  expressed  reservations  about  the  relative 
chronology  of  all  the  facing-head  issues  outside  the  so-called  “schoner 
Stil”  series,  that  is,  all  the  issues  outside  series  A through  I.  In  fact, 
Herrmann  stated  that  his  theory  of  a deterioration  in  style  as  a guide 
to  chronology  could  not  be  easily  applied  to  series  K through  R and  that 
the  alphabetic  order  of  these  groups  did  not  necessarily  represent  a well- 
established  relative  chronology.32  On  the  basis  of  work  by  K.  Regling, 
Herrmann  dated  series  A through  I to  ca.  395-370  B.C.,  series  K through 
M 1 to  ca.  370-363  B.C.,  series  N through  Q to  ca.  361-353  B.C.,  and 
series  R to  353-344/3  B.C.33 


29  Herrmann,  pp.  41-49. 

30  Herrmann,  pp.  49-59. 

31  Herrmann,  p.  50. 

32  Herrmann,  pp.  53-51.  I have  tried  to  provide  a sufficient  number  of  illustrations, 
but  for  the  discussion  which  follows  some  readers  may  prefer  to  use  the  plates  in 
Herrmann’s  article.  Since  his  series  are  not  indicated  on  the  plates,  I append  for 
the  readers’  convenience  a list  of  the  examples  of  Herrmann’s  series  as  they  are 
arranged  on  plates  5-8  in  Z/.Y  35  (1924-25).  Series  A is  represented  by  pi.  5,  nos. 
1-14;  B by  5,  nos.  15-19  and  by  6,  nos.  1-3;  C by  6,  nos.  4-6;  D by  6,  nos.  7-9;  E 
by  6,  no.  10;  F by  6,  nos.  11-13;  G by  6,  no.  14;  II  by  6,  no.  15;  I by  6,  nos.  16-19; 
K by  7,  nos.  1-3;  L by  7,  nos.  4-5;  M by  7,  nos.  6-8;  M 1 by  7,  nos.  9-10;  N by  7,  no. 
12;  N 1 by  7,  no.  13;  O by  7,  nos.  14-17,  and  by  8,  nos.  1-2;  P by  8,  no.  3;  Q by  8,  nos. 
4-8;  R by  8,  nos.  9-16. 

33  Regling’s  arguments  are  quoted  by  Herrmann,  pp.  59-63. 
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Herrmann’s  own  words  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  his  arrangement 
of  the  facing-head  issues  is  too  insecurely  based  to  stand  against  the 
evidence  from  hoards  that  has  already  been  surveyed.  In  the  tradition 
of  Barclay  Head’s  canon  developed  for  the  coinage  of  Syracuse  that  a 
worse  style  meant  a more  recent  date,  Herrmann  evidently  found  it 
natural  to  organize  his  chronological  scheme  on  the  basis  of  a gradually 
developing  “Stilverschlechterung.”34  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  as- 
sume any  necessarily  progressive  evolution  of  style,  for  the  worse  or 
for  the  better,  in  the  issues  of  a large  and  productive  mint  like  that  of 
Larissa.  One  might  compare  the  style  of  the  female  head  found  on  Ro- 
man Republican  denarii,  whose  dates  are  approximately  known.  The 
style  of  this  head  is  not  a reliable  guide  to  the  relative  chronology  of 
the  denarii. 

Nevertheless,  of  necessity  Herrmann  based  his  chronology  on  con- 
siderations of  style.  It  was  obviously  difficult  to  establish  absolute 
dates  for  his  series,  but  the  dates  about  which  Herrmann  felt  the  most 
confidence  were  those  of  his  series  R,  the  final  fourth-century  issues  of 
the  mint  of  Larissa  in  his  opinion.  Since  these  coins  bore  the  name  of  a 
man  whom  Herrmann  took  to  be  tyrant  of  Larissa  from  353  to  344/3 
B.C.  as  a minion  of  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  he  could  peg  series  R to  that 
period  and  then  align  all  the  other  alphabetical  series  to  run  backwards 
in  time  toward  the  fifth  century.35  Since  Herrmann’s  chronology  de- 
pends on  his  dates  for  series  R,  it  is  important  to  make  clear  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  on  which  those  dates  are  based. 

Herrmann  derived  his  absolute  dates  for  series  R from  G.  F.  Hill’s 
interpretation  of  the  tiny  inscription  ZiMO  which  appears  on  these 
coins.36  In  brief,  Hill’s  argument  is  that  Simos,  while  serving  as  Philip’s 
tyrant  in  Larissa,  placed  his  own  name  on  the  city’s  coins  during  the 
period  between  Philip’s  intervention  in  Thessaly  on  the  side  of  Larissa 
against  Pherae  in  353  B.C.  and  Philip’s  reorganization  of  the  Thessalian 
tetrarchies  in  344/3  B.C.37  The  historical  evidence  used  to  link  the  coins 

34  On  Head’s  canon,  see  C.  H.  V.  Sutherland,  AXSMX  4 (1950),  p.  1. 

38  Herrmann,  pp.  58-59. 

36  Historical  Greek  Coins  (London,  1906),  pp.  93-97.  Kraay,  ACGC,  p.  119,  re- 
fers to  the  Simos  issues  as  a “fixed  point"  based  on  Hill’s  arguments. 

37  Diod.  Sic.  16.35,  38  (intervention);  Dem.  9.26  (tetrarchies).  For  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  intervention,  see  N.  G.  L.  Hammond  and  G.  T.  Griffith,  A History 
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of  series  R with  this  period,  however,  is  tenuous.  Above  all,  it  is  clear 
that  Philip  exploited  the  situation  in  Thessaly  to  his  own  advantage 
by  maintaining  a facade  of  constitutional  normalcy  as  far  as  possible. 
For  example,  he  led  the  Thessalians  not  in  his  capacity  as  the  Macedon- 
ian king  but  as  the  chosen  leader  of  the  Thessalian  confederacy,  a post 
he  secured  in  the  late  350s  B.C.38  Since  this  leader  customarily  issued 
no  coins  under  his  own  name  nor  did  he  interfere  in  civic  coinage,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  Philip  himself  made  any  changes  in  the  traditional 
coinages  of  Thessaly  or  that  he  encouraged  others  to  do  so.39  Further- 
more, Philip  seems  to  have  avoided  overt  interference  in  the  traditional 
forms  of  civic  government  in  Thessaly  for  the  most  part  in  order  to  make 
propagandistic  use  of  an  official  policy  of  preserving  or  restoring  the 
“ancestral  constitution”  of  Thessaly.40  Tyrants  in  the  cities  were  not 
part  of  that  policy,  and  Philip  consistently  intervened  in  Thessaly  to 
expel  tyrants,  not  to  install  them.41  The  position  adopted  by  Herr- 
mann which  dates  the  coins  of  series  R on  the  assumption  that  the 
inscription  “Simo”  refers  to  Philip’s  tyrant  in  Larissa  is  untenable. 


0/  Macedonia.  Vol.  II.  550-336  B.C.  (Oxford,  1979),  pp.  267-81  (Griffith);  T.  R. 
Martin,  “Diodorus  on  Philip  II  and  Thessaly  in  the  350s  B.C.,"  ClassPhil  76  (1981), 
pp.  188-201.  On  the  tetrarchies,  see  Griffith,  pp.  528-34. 

38  For  Philip’s  leadership  of  this  confederacy,  see  Griffith  (above,  n.  37),  pp.  220- 
23;  Marta  Sordi,  La  lega  tessala  lino  ad  Alessandro  Magno  (Rome,  1958),  pp.  249-60. 

39  The  only  leader  of  the  confederacy  to  issue  coins  with  his  name  inscribed  on 
them  was  the  tyrannical  Alexander  of  Pherae,  whose  leadership  was  contested  by 
the  members  of  the  confederacy  because  of  its  revolutionary  character.  See  Sordi 
(above,  n.  38),  pp.  193-234  on  Alexander  and  pp.  334-39  on  the  normal  functions  and 
privileges  of  the  leader  of  the  confederacy  (the  logos  or  archon). 

40  Philip’s  reorganization  of  Thessalian  federal  government  meant  that  he  could 
forge  effective  control  of  the  cities  without  subverting  their  traditional  civic  govern- 
ments. On  Philip’s  ostensible  respect  for  Thessalian  tradition,  cf.  Griffith  (above, 
n.  37),  p.  534;  J.  R.  Ellis,  Philip  II  and  Macedonian  Imperialism  (London,  1976), 
p.  140.  If,  as  Ellis,  pp.  141-42,  238,  and  M.  Sordi,  “La  dracma  di  Alcuas  e l’origine 
di  un  tipo  monetario  di  Alessandro  Magno,”  A//.V  3 (1956),  p.  20,  suggest,  the 
Thessalian  confederacy  under  Philip  issued  a federal  bronze  coinage,  there  was  a 
federal  silver  coinage  of  the  fifth  century  as  a precedent.  For  this  latter  coinage, 
see  Peter  Franke,  “OE0A AOI — OET A AOI — T7ET0A AOI — GEZZA AOI.  Zur  Ge- 
schichte  Thessaliens  im  5.  Jahrhundert  v.  Chr.,”  A A 85  (1970),  pp.  85-93. 

41  Diod.  Sic.  16.14.1-2,  35,  38,  69.8. 
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The  matter  does  not  end  here,  however,  because  subsequent  attempts 
to  maintain  the  chronological  connection  between  series  R and  a career 
for  Simos  in  the  350s  and  340s  B.C.  have  taken  another  direction. 
The  consensus  is  that  at  some  point  after  the  entry  of  Philip  into  Thessal- 
ian affairs  in  the  350s,  Simos  became  tyrant  of  Larissa  without  the 
help  of  Philip  and  indeed  contrary  to  his  wishes.  Philip  therefore  inter- 
vened in  344  B.C.  to  expel  Simos  and  his  fellow  Aleuads  from  Larissa, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  series  R.42  The  evidence  used  to  support  this 
reconstruction  is,  as  in  the  previous  case,  insufficient.  The  clearest 
piece  of  evidence  is  Demosthenes’  brief  reference  to  a Eudikos  and  Simos 
of  Larissa  who  were  called  friends  of  Philip  until  they  had  put  Thessaly 
into  Philip’s  hands.43  The  implication  seems  to  be  that  Simos  along 
with  the  other  collaborators  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  suffered 
exile  as  the  penalty  for  Philip’s  lost  favor,  but  the  chronology  is  not 
specified.44  The  rest  of  the  evidence  is  either  too  vague  to  be  of  help  or 
completely  worthless.46 

42  See  Griffith  (above,  n.  37),  pp.  525-26;  Ellis  (above,  n.  40),  pp.  137-38;  Helmut 
Berve,  Die  Tyrannis  bei  den  Griechen  (Darmstadt,  1967),  pp.  295,  672;  Sordi  (above, 
n.  38),  pp.  286,  364-68;  H.  D.  Westlake,  Thessaly  in  the  Fourth  Century  B.C . (Lon- 
don, 1935),  pp.  190-91. 

43  De  Cor.  48. 

44  In  any  case,  Demosthenes  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  such  assertions  about 
the  fate  of  collaborators.  For  example,  Aristratos  of  Sicyon  and  Perilaos  of  Megara, 
who  are  named  as  exiles  after  the  list  in  which  Simos  appears,  reappear  later  in  the 
same  oration  in  a list  which  names  traitors  who  gave  away  the  freedom  of  their  cities 
first  to  Philip  and  now  to  Alexander  (De  Cor.  295-96).  One  might  also  notice  Euthy- 
krates  of  Olynthos,  another  friend  of  Philip,  who  Demosthenes  says  “came  to  the 
worst  ruin  of  all”  after  betraying  his  city  to  the  king  (Dem.  8.40).  Hypereides  reports 
that  the  same  man  was  alive  and  apparently  influential  even  after  338  B.C.  (frag. 
76  OCT  = frag.  B 19.1,  LCL  Minor  Attic  Orators , vol.  2). 

45  Harpokration,  s.  v.  “Z7/iog,”  says  only  that  Simos  was  anAleuad  who  seemed 
to  have  cooperated  with  Philip.  Aristotle  at  Pol . 1306a25-30  refers  to  a Simos  in 
describing  an  incident  at  Larissa  in  which  an  oligarchic  government  was  made  into 
a tyranny,  but  his  description  is  so  compressed  that  it  is  very  uncertain  what  role 
this  Simos  played.  The  date  of  the  incident  is  in  any  case  unknown.  Diod.  Sic. 
16.69.8  succinctly  reports  that  in  344/3  B.C.  Philip  “expelled  the  tyrants  from  the 
cities”  in  Thessaly,  but  the  cities  are  not  named.  Pherae  was  certainly  one,  but 
Pagasae  is  more  likely  than  Larissa  to  have  been  another.  Polyaen.  4.2.11  does  not 
indicate  that  Philip  expelled  the  Aleuads  from  Larissa  because,  according  to  this 
story,  the  Aleuads  forestalled  any  action  to  undermine  their  position.  This  passage 
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It  is  possible  to  summarize  as  follows  the  historical  evidence  which 
bears  on  Simos  and  the  coins  of  series  R.  A certain  Simos,  a noble  of 
Larissa,  was  involved  in  the  summoning  of  Philip  to  Thessaly  in  the 
350s  B.C.  for  help  against  the  tyrants  of  Pherae.  At  some  point  after 
he  and  a confederate,  in  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  “had  put  Thessaly 
into  Philip’s  hands,”  Simos  lost  the  special  favor  of  the  Macedonian 
king.  We  do  not  know  when  the  loss  occurred  or  with  what  specific  con- 
sequences for  Simos.  For  example,  if  in  this  context  Demosthenes  meant 
by  “putting  Thessaly  into  Philip’s  hands”  the  reorganization  of  the 
Thessalian  tetrarchies  in  (it  seems)  344  B.C.,46  a plan  which  Simos  could 
have  helped  Philip  to  devise,  the  loss  of  favor  could  have  meant  only 
that  Philip  betrayed  Simos’  hopes  by  failing  to  make  him  one  of  the 
tetrarchs  and  not  that  Simos  was  driven  from  Larissa.47  In  sum,  it  is 
certain  that  Simos  cannot  have  been  Philip’s  tyrant  at  Larissa  from  353 
to  344/3  B.C.,  as  Herrmann  believed,  and  if  he  ever  exercised  tyrannical 
power  in  this  period,  it  would  have  been  in  345-344  B.C.  for  only  as 
long  a time  as  it  took  Philip  to  return  to  Thessaly  and  unseat  him.48 

By  now  it  should  be  clear  that  the  historical  evidence  used  to  date  the 
coins  of  series  R to  the  period  353-344/3  B.C.  is  largely  a mirage,  chang- 
ing its  appearance  or  even  completely  fading  away  in  substance  depend- 
ing on  the  point  of  view  of  the  interpreter.  The  consequences  of  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  historical  evidence  are  obvious.  There  is 
no  choice  but  to  look  above  all  at  the  evidence  of  the  coins  themselves 
in  any  attempt  to  give  a date  to  series  R and  to  the  other  series  of  the 
facing-head  coinage  of  Larissa. 


is  evidence  only  for  tension  between  the  king  and  his  collaborators,  nothing  more. 
Finally,  the  scholia  to  Dem.  1.22  and  2.14  are  worthless  because  they  confuse  the 
Aleuads  of  Larissa  with  the  tyrants  of  Pherae. 

46  Griffith  (above,  n.  37),  pp.  528-35. 

47  The  names  of  only  two  tetrarchs  are  attested,  but  neither  is  Simos:  Theopomp. 
FGrH  115  frag.  209;  SIG 3 274,  no.  8;  Ellis  (above,  n.  40),  pp.  141,  276,  n.  64. 

48  This  is  essentially  the  view  of  Westlake  (above,  n.  42)  and  Ellis  (above,  n.  40), 
and  the  date  is  established  as  follow's.  The  stasis  described  by  Aristotle  occurred  in 
peacetime  (Pol.  1306a26),  therefore  after  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  The  best  time  for 
Simos  to  have  become  tyrant  against  Philip’s  wishes  was  while  the  king  was  away 
fighting  the  Illyrians  in  345  B.C.  (Isoc.  episl.  2.3;  G.  L.  Cawkwell,  Classical  Quarterly 
13  [Oxford,  1963],  pp.  126-27).  Philip  intervened  in  344  B.C.  (Diod.  Sic.  16.69.8). 
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NUMISMATIC  EVIDENCE  FOR  A NEW  CHRONOLOGY 


Relative  Chronology 

According  to  Herrmann,  series  R and  its  neighbor,  series  Q,  are  the 
most  recent  issues  of  the  mint  at  Larissa,  dated  ca.  361-344/3  B.C.  A 
glance  at  their  obverses  and  reverses  shows  why  Herrmann  put  these 
coins  together  (Plate  1,9  = R,  10  = Q).  On  the  obverse,  one  sees 
a rather  elongated  version  of  the  female  facing  head  ultimately  derived 
from  Kimon’s  head  of  Arethusa  on  the  coins  of  Syracuse.  On  the  re- 
verse, the  horse  in  series  Q and  most  of  R grazes  with  all  four  legs 
extended  instead  of  crouching  in  the  position  which  G.  F.  Hill  described 
as  “about  to  lie  down”  which  is  so  common  on  the  other  series  at  La- 
rissa.49 This  grazing  horse  is  replaced  by  a prancing  horse  on  some  spe- 
cimens of  R.50  As  for  the  legend  on  the  reverse,  R regularly  has  AAPI, 
which  also  occurs  in  Q along  with  AAPIZAI.  Particularly  noteworthy 
in  these  series  are  several  details  in  the  treatment  of  the  obverse  type. 
First,  all  the  examples  assigned  by  Herrmann  to  Q exhibit  a scalloped 
or  indented  neckline  on  the  female  head.51  This  particular  refinement 
otherwise  appears  on  a facing-head  coinage,  oddly  enough,  only  on  the 
Arethusa-type  imitations  from  Carthaginian  Motya  around  the  very 
early  years  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.52  Second,  in  Q certainly,  and 
perhaps  in  R as  well,  the  nymph  is  wearing  a chlamys  fastened  by  a 


49  NC  1923,  p.  220. 

50  Herrmann,  p.  48,  lists  two  examples.  He  says  he  cannot  decide  whether 
specimen  alpha  is  genuine,  not  having  seen  it  in  person,  because  its  reverse  resembles 
a forgery  by  Christodoulos.  The  reverse  of  specimen  beta  is  described  as  “wohl  der- 
selbe  Stempel,”  but  he  expresses  no  doubt  about  its  authenticity.  This  coin  he  had 
seen  personally  in  the  Berlin  collection  on  which  he  worked  for  this  article  on  the 
coinage  of  Larissa  (p.  2).  See  below,  n.  87. 

51  Herrmann,  p.  47. 

52  On  the  facing-head  issues  of  Motya,  sec  G.  K.  Jenkins,  “Coins  of  Punic  Sicily,” 
SNR  1971,  p.  31,  and  Erhart  (above,  n.  28),  pp.  233-34.  Erhart  suggests  in  n.  481 
that  this  indented  neckline  may  be  Punic  in  origin.  It  also  appears  on  the  profile 
heads  of  some  fifth-century  Syracusan  issues,  e.g.  Kurt  Regling,  Die  griechischen 
Milnzen  der  Sammlung  Warren  (Berlin,  1906),  nos.  331-33. 
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button  or  similar  clasp  at  the  base  of  her  neck.5*  Like  the  scalloped 
neckline,  the  chlamys  is  not  characteristic  of  Kimon’s  Arethusa  but 
rather  appears  on  fourth-century  facing-head  issues  from  western  Asia 
Minor  which  carry  a representation  of  Apollo.54  Third,  all  the  issues 
of  Q and  all  but  one  of  R lack  the  necklace  characteristic  of  other  facing- 
head  series  at  Larissa  (except  P),  and  the  earrings  common  in  other 
series  are  generally  absent  as  well.55  Finally,  series  Q exhibits  one  ad- 
ditional oddity.  Some  specimens  from  this  series  have  dolphins  along- 
side the  facing  head  on  the  obverse,  which  otherwise  appear  nowhere 
else  in  the  facing-head  coinage  of  Larissa.54  The  dolphins  presumably 
reflect  the  influence  of  the  dolphins  to  be  seen  sporting  in  the  hair  of 
Arethusa  as  depicted  by  Kimon,  but  on  these  coins  of  Larissa,  as  on  the 
facing-head  issues  of  Motya,  the  dolphins  are  placed  around  the  nymph’s 
hair  rather  than  in  it.57 

In  sum,  the  issues  of  R share  a number  of  the  characteristics  which 
serve  to  distinguish  series  Q from  the  other  series  in  Herrmann’s  clas- 
sification. Therefore,  his  decision  to  place  these  series  together  seems 
reasonable  based  on  their  overall  similarities,  although,  as  I see  it,  the 
two  series  are  probably  not  exactly  contiguous.58  But  we  can  no  longer 
accept  Herrmann’s  chronology  which  makes  these  series  the  last  silver 
coins  of  Larissa  because  that  position  belongs  to  the  type  found  in 
IGCH  168.  Furthermore,  the  grounds  on  which  Herrmann  based  his 

53  The  chlamys  is  clearly  visible  in  Herrmann’s  illustrations  of  Q.  On  nos.  11  and 
12  of  Herrmann’s  pi.  8 from  series  R,  there  is  a bulge  along  the  neckline  that  might 
be  the  fold  of  a chlamys,  but  the  spot  where  the  button  or  clasp  should  appear  is  off 
the  flan  on  both  these  coins.  Herrmann  recognized  this  bulge  but  wrongly  called 
it  a necklace.  See  n.  55.  If  it  should  be  proven  from  other  examples  of  R that  a 
chlamys  does  occur  in  this  series,  one  should  then  consider  moving  R close  to  the 
start  of  the  facing-head  issues. 

54  See  the  issues  of  Klazomenai,  Miletus  and  the  satraps  of  Karia  described  by 
Erhart  (above,  n.  28),  pp.  213-19. 

55  Herrmann,  pp.  47-48,  who  failed  to  recognize  the  chlamys,  erroneously  de- 
scribed the  fold  of  this  garment  fastened  at  the  neck  as  a necklace  on  the  coins  of 
these  series.  Herrmann’s  series  R,  coin  beta,  is  his  only  example  with  earrings  in 
the  series. 

54  Herrmann,  pi.  8,  8,  and  Varoucha  (above,  n.  12),  pi.  9,  6.  See  Plate  1,  1,  for  a 
reproduction  of  the  latter  specimen. 

57  Cf.  Erhart  (above,  n.  28),  p.  233. 

58  See  the  discussion  which  follows  on  the  order  of  the  series. 
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absolute  dates  for  Series  R are  unreliable.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  the  chronology  of  series  Q.  Herrmann  dated  these  coins  to  the  period 
ca.  361-353  B.C.  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  the  series  just  before 
R,  whose  start  he  put  in  353  B.C.,  but  were  later  than  the  issue  in- 
scribed AAEY  (Herrmann’s  group  8),  which  he  dated  to  the  period 
ca.  363-361  B.C.59  But  just  as  353  B.C.  has  no  claim  to  authoritative 
status  as  a chronological  fixed  point,  neither  does  361  B.C.  because  no 
compelling  stylistic  or  hoard  evidence  can  be  marshalled  to  date  these 
coins.  First,  the  obverse  and  reverse  types  of  this  “Aleuas  issue”  are 
so  markedly  different  from  those  of  the  other  facing-head  issues  that 
it  makes  little  sense  to  attempt  to  date  the  issue  closely  on  the  basis 
of  style  (Plate  1,  ll).80  Second,  the  hoards  are  of  no  help  because  no 
examples  of  this  issue  are  on  record  from  any  hoard.  In  the  absence  of 
any  relatively  objective  criteria  for  dating,  scholars  are  forced  to  rely 
on  interpretations  of  the  types  and  legend  of  the  issue  as  the  basis  for 
their  chronological  suggestions.  In  this  way  Herrmann  arrived  at  his 
date  of  ca.  363-361  B.C.®1  In  the  same  manner,  Marta  Sordi  has  subse- 
quently argued  that  the  Aleuas  issue  belongs  considerably  later  in  the 
century  at  the  start  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  probably  in 
336  B.C.®2  Sordi’s  arguments  are  intricate  and  exhaustive,  but  when  two 
such  different  chronological  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  same 
evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  we  cannot  in  truth  date  these 
coins  with  any  confidence.  Since  the  Aleuas  issue  is  not  precisely  dated, 
it  cannot  safely  be  used  as  a chronological  peg  from  which  to  hang 
other  facing-head  issues.  In  other  words,  Herrmann’s  date  of  ca.  361  B.C. 

59  Herrmann,  pp.  60,  63-66. 

60  Obv.  AAEY,  male  helmeted  head  facing  1.,  double  ax;  rev.  AAPIXAIA  EAAA 
eagle  on  lightning  bolt  1. 

61  Herrmann,  pp.  64-66.  His  most  substantive  argument  rests  on  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  legend  AAPIZAIA  as  contemporary  with  the  similar  adjectival  legends 
on  the  coins  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  but  this  legend  appears  on  several  other  issues 
of  Larissa,  some  of  which  Herrmann  dates  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  e.g.  groups 
3 D,  E,  F and  G (Herrmann,  pp.  21-22).  It  is  obvious  that  this  criterion  is  ambiguous 
at  best  in  this  case.  For  the  view  that  the  coin  was  issued  by  Jason  of  Pherae,  see 
H.  T.  Wade-Gery,  “Jason  of  Pherae  and  Aleuas  the  Red,"  JHS  44  (1924),  pp.  63- 
64,  with  references  to  earlier  attributions  by  various  scholars. 

62  “La  dracma  di  Aleuas  e l’origine  di  un  tipo  monetario  di  Alessandro  Magno," 
AIIN  3 (1956),  pp.  9-22. 
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as  the  upper  terminus  of  series  Q is  just  as  unsubstantiated  as  is  his 
lower  terminus  of  353  B.C.  We  are  free  to  place  Herrmann’s  final  series, 
Q and  R,  wherever  they  appear  to  belong  based  on  the  numismatic 
evidence. 

The  record  of  the  various  types  of  the  facing-head  issues  as  they 
occur  in  hoards  helps  to  provide  a rough  guide  to  the  relative  chronology 
of  these  coins.  In  the  latest  hoards  to  contain  coins  of  Larissa,  instead 
of  specimens  from  Herrmann’s  final  series  Q or  R,  there  are  only  ex- 
amples which  he  would  put  earlier  than  these  series.63  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  four  well-worn  didrachms  in  IGCH  162,  all  the  coins  of 
Larissa  in  the  hoards  of  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C.  whose 
contents  have  been  adequately  described  are  the  same  type.64  These 
drachms  carry  on  the  obverse  the  familiar  female  facing  head  turned 
slightly  to  the  left  and  on  the  reverse  a horse  to  the  right  in  an  odd  crouch- 
ing position  with  bent  legs.65  The  reverse  legend  is  uniformly  the  gen- 
itive plural  ethnic,  AAPIZAIJ2N,  with  part  of  the  word  inscribed  above 
the  horse  and  part  below  in  the  exergue  (Plate  1,  2-4).  This  is  of  course 
exactly  the  type  found  in  IGCH  168  which  Bellinger  identified  as  the 
final  issue  of  the  mint  of  Larissa.  Under  Herrmann’s  classification,  the 
didrachms  of  IGCH  162  belong  to  series  A and  IGCH  168  type  drachms 
belong  to  A or  M.  One  must  say  A or  M because  the  drachms  of  these 
two  series  are,  in  my  opinion,  too  similar  to  represent  different  series. 
Herrmann’s  explanation  as  to  why  the  coins  of  A and  M should  consti- 
tute two  series  appears  to  rest  above  all  on  the  assumption  that  the 
coins  of  M do  not  achieve  the  “beautiful  style”  of  the  coins  of  A,  although 
he  does  claim  that  the  facing  head  of  A always  has  earrings  but  that 
of  M does  not  and  that  the  nymph’s  lips  are  more  closely  pressed  to- 
gether in  M.66  Herrmann’s  judgment  on  the  style  and  lips  of  M seems 
to  me  subjective,  and,  to  judge  from  Herrmann’s  own  plates,  earrings 


63  I should  reiterate  that  my  discussion  of  the  hoard  evidence  depends  on  currently 
published  information. 

64  IGCH  168  (Thessaly,  ca.  250-240);  CH  3,  no.  43  (2,  no.  72,  Thessaly,  ca.  229- 
228);  IGCH  232  (Euboea,  ca.  171-169). 

68  The  one  drachm  of  Larissa  in  IGCH  162  (Thessaly,  ca.  250)  is  described  only 
as  “of  the  fourth  century,”  but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  this  coin  is  not  the  same 
type  as  the  other  drachms  in  late  hoards. 

66  Herrmann,- pp.  41,  45,  55. 
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are  not  always  visible  on  the  coins  of  A.  (See,  for  example,  Herrmann’s 
pi.  5,  12,  from  series  A,  and  his  pi.  7,  8,  from  series  M.)  I will  therefore 
treat  the  coins  of  A and  M as  one  series,  to  be  called  A-M.  The  subgroup 
of  A-M  found  in  IGCH  168  which  has  the  nymph  three-quarters  left  and 
the  horse  right  will  be  called  A-M  168. 

If  one  proceeds  backwards  in  time  in  terms  of  the  dates  of  the  hoards 
in  which  coins  of  Larissa  appear  whose  types  can  be  determined,  the 
next  relevant  hoards  are  six  which  belong  to  the  330s  and  320s  B.C. 
The  types  in  these  hoards  support  the  claim  of  A-M  168  to  the  status 
of  the  final  issue  of  the  mint  of  Larissa.  In  two  of  these  hoards  there 
is  only  a single  drachm  of  Larissa,  in  both  cases  an  A-M  168  type.87 
The  only  hoard  in  this  group  with  a large  number  of  Larissa  drachms 
is  IGCH  385  with  A-M  and  A-M  168  types  as  58  of  its  62  specimens 
from  this  city.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  other  drachms  belong  to  series 
C,  E or  F (one  specimen),  B (one)  and  group  6 (two).88  Herrmann 
placed  group  6 at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.89  Two  other 
hoards  in  this  period  have  two  drachms  of  Larissa  in  each,  an  A-M  and  a 
“K  or  Q”  type  in  one  hoard  and  one  D and  one  E type  in  the  other.70 
We  are  now  beginning  to  encounter  types  other  than  A-M  168,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  great  majority  of  these  coins.  The  situation  improves  somewhat 
in  the  sixth  hoard  of  this  group,  IGCH  386.71  This  is  the  hoard  that 
has  two  drachms  from  one  of  Herrmann’s  series  K to  M 1 which  are 
described  as  “tres  bien”  in  condition,  an  E type  in  “bien,”  and  a Q 
type  whose  condition  is  not  rated  but  which  appears  to  be  more  worn 
than  the  E coin  in  the  published  photographs.72 


87  IGCH  76  (Messenia,  ca.  327);  CH  2,  no.  52  (6,  no.  20,  Thessaly,  ca.  323-320). 

88  See  n.  It. 

89  Herrmann,  p.  40. 

70  CII  1,  no.  37,  in  Le  Rider,  pp.  290-92,  hd.  5,  Macedonia,  ca.  337/6,  andpp.  292- 
93,  hd.  6,  in  commerce,  ca.  337/6.  The  date  of  these  hoards  is  derived  from  the  coins 
of  Philip  of  Le  Rider's  group  Pella  2 A 2 of  ca.  342/1-ca.  337/6  B.C.  The  identifica- 
tions of  the  Larissa  drachms  are  Le  Rider’s. 

71  See  n.  12. 

72  Varoucha  (above,  n.  12),  p.  418,  pi.  9,  5 (E)  and  6 (Q).  Since  the  two  drachms 
of  K to  M 1 are  not  illustrated,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  precise  series. 
I suspect  it  is  M,  i.e.  A-M. 
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The  next  hoards  in  this  survey  provide  limited  but  useful  information. 
One  worn  didrachm,  the  denomination  Herrmann  places  with  series  A, 
appears  in  at  least  one  hoard  of  ca.  348  B.C.,  and  several  more  are 
perhaps  included  in  a contemporary  hoard.73  Another  small  hoard  of 
approximately  the  same  date  contains  at  least  one  drachm  of  Herr- 
mann’s fifth-century  group  3 D.74  The  final  hoards  to  be  treated  are 
those  regarded  as  the  earliest  ones  on  record  as  containing  coins  of 
Larissa.  Both  are  large  hoards  whose  contents  can  only  be  partially 
described  at  present,  but  their  evidence  is  valuable.75  Both  hoards 
come  from  Thessaly,  and  neither  contains  any  Macedonian  regnal 
coinage.  This  absence  of  the  coinage  of  the  Macedonian  kings  is  not  a 
very  precise  chronological  indication  because  no  Macedonian  coins  ap- 
pear in  Thessalian  hoards  until  the  reign  of  Alexander.78  Since  the 
other  Greek  coinages  in  these  hoards  are  not  easily  dated  themselves, 
the  mid-fourth-century  date  given  these  two  hoards  in  IGCH  must  be 
regarded  as  tentative.  Their  date  could  be  later  in  the  centuiy.  In 
any  case,  both  hoards  exhibit  a mixture  of  Larissa  types  in  which  A-M 
168  appears  to  be  the  most  numerous  and,  as  a group,  the  least  worn.77 

73  IGCH  371  (Macedonia,  ca.  348)  with  one;  IGCH  56  (Thessaly,  ca.  350)  with  one 
or  two  (?).  The  contents  and  the  date  of  the  latter  hoard  are  uncertain.  The  date 
for  IGCH  371  rests  on  the  presence  of  coins  of  the  Chalkidian  League  and  the  absence 
of  any  coins  of  Philip  II.  See  n.  100. 

74  IGCH  55  (Thessaly,  ca.  350  ?). 

75  IGCH  52  (Larissa  environs,  before  350);  58  (Atrax,  ca.  350).  The  latter  hoard’s 
contents  are  supplemented  by  CII  4,  no.  21,  and  5,  no.  20. 

78  As  the  record  stands  now,  the  first  Thessalian  hoards  to  contain  Macedonian 
regnal  coins  are  IGCH  80,  CII  2,  no.  51  and  CH  2,  no.  52  ( CH  6,  no.  20).  All  of 
these  hoards  contain  coins  of  both  Philip  II  and  Alexander  III,  and  their  dates 
are  ca.  323-320  B.C. 

77  The  following  list  identifies  the  types,  as  closely  as  can  be  determined  fiom 
photographs,  of  all  the  coins  that  are  illustrated  in  the  publications  of  IGCH  52  and 
58  according  to  Herrmann’s  classification  as  modified  to  include  A-M  and  A-M  168 
as  separate  categories. 

IGCH  52  in  ADelt  19  (1964),  pt.  2,  1 chronika , pi.  1:  13  = group  4;  14-16  = F; 
17  = A-M  168;  18  - A-M;  19  = N 1,  Q or  R;  20  = O or  R.  Hirsch  34,  21-22 
Feb.  1963:  1187-89  = group  3H;  1190  = A (didrachm);  1191-95  = A-M  168; 
1196  = A-M;  1197-98  = E;  1199  = O?;  1200  = D.  Hirsch  35,  25-28  June  1963: 
341-44  = A-M  168;  345-46  = E;  347  = F;  348  = O;  349-50  - O,  Q or  R;  351  = B. 

IGCH  58  in  ArchAnAth  2 (1969),  pp.  106-7,  figs.  1-2:  1 = group  6;  2-7,  9 = 
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The  facing-head  coins  which  consistently  show  signs  of  considerable 
wear  are  those  belonging  to  Herrmann’s  series  M 1,  N,  N 1,  0,  P,  Q and 
R.78  This  evidence  agrees  with  that  of  the  other  hoards  surveyed  and 
provides  the  basis  for  a realignment  of  the  facing-head  series.  In  this 
realignment,  the  earliest  issues  will  be  Q,  one  of  those  which  Herrmann 
made  the  latest,  and  the  latest  issue  will  be  A-M  168,  a particular  variety 
of  two  series,  A and  M,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  in  fact  the  same.  Un- 
fortunately the  evidence  of  the  hoards  does  not  indicate  precisely  how 
to  arrange  the  other  series. 

The  most  distinctive  of  the  facing-head  series  is  Q because  it  is  the 
only  one  to  have  dolphins  around  the  nymph’s  head  on  some  examples 
(Plate  1,1).  Since  these  dolphins  recall  those  of  the  late  fifth-century 
Arethusa  type  of  Syracuse  on  which  the  Larissa  imitation  is  based,  it 
makes  sense  to  think  that  this  particular  detail  was  copied  at  Larissa 
on  the  mint’s  early  copies  of  the  prototype  and  was  then  omitted  from 
later  dies,  perhaps  because  dolphins  were  an  inappropriate  accompani- 
ment for  the  nymph  who  represented  a landlocked  city  such  as  Larissa. 
These  dolphins  could  mean  that  Q is  at  the  beginning  of  Larissa’s  facing- 
head  issues.79 

Other  indications  help  to  confirm  this  view.  First,  the  indented  or 
scalloped  neckline  of  the  nymph  on  the  coins  of  Q recalls  the  same  detail 
on  fifth-century  issues  of  Syracuse  with  a profile  head  and  facing-head 
issues  of  Motya  from  ca.  400  B.C.80  Second,  since  the  chlamys  which  the 


A-M  168;  8,  10-12  = A-M;  13  = C;  14  = F;  15  = B;  16  = G;  17  = H;  18-19  = 
L;  20  = O or  P;  21  = N;  22  = O;  23  = M 1,  N,  O or  P;  24  = R. 

78  Notice,  for  example,  in  IGCH  52,  Hirsch  35,  nos.  348-50;  in  IGCH  58,  ArchAn- 
Ath,  fig.  2,  nos.  23-24. 

79  An  analogous  situation  exists  in  the  appearance  of  a solitary  dolphin  beside 
the  female  facing  head  modeled  after  Arethusa  which  occurs  on  the  coinage  of  the 
satrap  Pharnabazos  minted  at  Tarsos.  The  dolphin  appears  on  what  (to  judge  from 
the  style)  is  perhaps  the  earliest  issue  of  this  type  but  then  disappears  on  later  issues 
of  Pharnabazos  and  continues  to  be  missing  on  the  similar  coins  of  Datames  from 
the  same  mint.  For  these  coins,  see  SXGvAulock  5916-24  (Pharnabazos)  and  5934- 
42  (Datames).  No.  5916  definitely  has  a dolphin.  From  the  photographs,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  5917-18  also  have  a dolphin  or  just  a die  break  in 
the  same  area.  On  the  imitation  of  the  Syracusan  Arethusa  at  Tarsos,  see  ACGC, 
pp.  118-19,  281-82. 

80  See  n.  52. 
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nymph  wears  in  Q and  P,  but  not  in  later  series,  was  a characteristically 
Thessalian  garment  which  seems  to  be  very  rare  in  depictions  of  women 
and  was  therefore  likely  to  attract  notice,  it  could  be  explained  as  a 
detail  introduced  on  early  issues  to  emphasize  that  the  lady  was  indeed 
Thessalian  despite  her  resemblance  to  the  Syracusan  nymph  and  oc- 
casional representation  in  company  with  very  un-Thessalian  dolphins.81 
Once  the  nymph  was  familiar  in  her  new  facing-head  pose,  this  rather 
mannish  attribute  could  be  dropped. 

As  for  the  reverse,  it  too  is  comfortable  at  the  beginning  of  these 
issues  because  the  straight-legged  grazing  horse  resembles  the  horse  on 
the  obverse  of  the  coins  which  Herrmann  makes  the  very  earliest  issues 
of  Larissa  at  the  start  of  the  fifth  century.82  More  importantly,  the 
legends  which  appear  on  coins  of  Q are  those  of  the  undeniably  earlier 
issues  of  Larissa  in  Herrmann’s  groups  1-3  rather  than  the  genitive 
plural  ethnic  spelled  with  omega  of  the  issues  like  A-M  168  which  belong 
at  the  end  of  the  coinage  of  Larissa.83  Some  specimens  have  AAPI 


81  Others  beside  Thessalians  of  course  wore  the  chlamys,  but  the  garment’s  nick- 

name (“Thessalian  wings”)  attests  its  particular  association  with  Thessaly.  The 
chlamys  is  worn  by  the  youths  who  appear  on  fifth-century  coins  of  Larissa  as  par- 
ticipants in  the  Thessalian  sport  of  bull-leaping  (e.g.,  Herrmann,  pi.  3,  16-23).  On 
bull-leaping,  see  RE,  Ser.  2,  9,  s.v.  “ ravooxctOdipia ,”  cols.  24-27  (Ziehen).  The 
chlamys  was  a male  garment  only  rarely  shown  on  female  figures  in  art.  See  RE  6, 
s.v.  cols.  2343-45  (Amelung);  DarSag  1,  s.v.  “chlamys,”  pp.  1114-16; 

Margarete  Bieber,  Griechische  Kleidung  (Berlin,  1928),  pp.  22-24. 

82  Herrmann,  p.  3,  group  1,  pi.  1,  1-3. 

83  The  appearance  in  IGCH  52  and  55  as  well  as  in  the  excavations  at  Olynthos 
of  worn  specimens  of  group  3 confirms  the  early  date  of  these  coins.  For  IGCH  52, 
see  n.  77;  for  IGCH  55,  see  BCH  84  (1960),  pi.  7,  2;  for  Olynthos,  see  David  M. 
Robinson  and  Paul  M.  Clement,  Excavations  at  Olynthos , pt.  9 (Baltimore,  1938), 
p.  242,  pi.  32,  14. 

Herrmann's  groups  1 and  3 have  AAPIZAION  as  one  of  their  legends,  but  this 
form  of  the  genitive  plural  ethnic  is  distinguished  from  the  later  form  by  the  use  of 
omicron  instead  of  omega.  The  legend  in  group  6,  which  Herrmann  dates  to  the 
start  of  the  fourth  century,  is  reported  to  be  AAPIZAIQN,  but  none  of  the  examples 
I have  seen  has  the  inscription  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  show  whether  omega 
is  in  fact  used.  The  spacing  of  the  letters  in  the  legend  of  group  6 is  so  close  that 
omicron  would  appear  to  fit  better  than  the  wider  letter  omega.  See  Herrmann, 
pi.  4,  17-18;  BMCThessaly,  pi.  5,  13;  ArchAnAth  2 (1969),  p.  106,  fig.  1,  1.  It  may 
be  relevant  that  the  local  script  of  Thessaly,  which  did  not  have  omega,  continued 
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as  their  legend,  thereby  recalling  groups  1,  2 and  3.M  Those  with  AAPI- 
ZAI recall  group  3.®*  On  the  basis  of  these  characteristics  of  the  coins  of 
Q in  combination  with  the  evidence  of  the  hoards  (e.g.,  a worn  speci- 
men in  IGCH  386;  several  worn  specimens  in  IGCH  52  which  are  Q 
or  related  series),  I would  make  series  Q the  first  of  the  facing-head 
issues  of  Larissa.  The  coins  of  Q which  have  dolphins  on  the  obverse 
are  probably  the  first  of  this  series. 

Like  those  of  Q,  the  coins  of  series  M 1,  N,  N 1,  0,  P and  R are  over-all 
the  most  worn  of  the  facing-head  issues  in  the  hoards.88  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  these  series  also  belong  at  the  early  end  of  the  facing-head 
issues.  Unfortunately,  the  evidence  of  the  hoards  is  not  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  order  in  which  these  series  should  be  placed.  I can 
only  suggest  that  the  types  of  P may  be  likely  candidates  for  placement 
in  a very  early  series  because  they  closely  repeat  characteristics  already 
familiar  from  Q,  in  particular  the  scalloped  neckline  with  a chlamys 
on  the  obverse  and  a straight-legged  horse  on  the  reverse  with  the  legend 
AAPIZAI  (Plate  1,  12).  Moreover,  the  elongated  facing  head  with 
straggling  hair  beside  the  neck  seen  in  P resembles  the  distinctive  style 
of  the  nymph  in  Q.  At  the  present  time  it  is  only  possible  to  say  that 
series  M 1,  N,  N 1,0  and  P,  in  an  unknown  order,  represent  as  a whole 
the  early  series  of  the  facing-head  issues  after  series  Q.  The  evidence 
will  not  yet  allow  a more  precise  alignment.  Fortunately,  there  is  one 
piece  of  evidence  which  provides  a basis  for  placing  this  group  of  series 
in  relation  to  the  remaining  series.  An  obverse  die  link  connects  series 
R to  series  K.87  In  conjunction  with  the  hoard  evidence,  this  link 


to  be  used  until  at  least  the  later  part  of  the  fifth  century  in  inscriptions.  See  L.  H. 
Jeffrey,  The  Local  Scripts  of  Archaic  Greece  (Oxford,  1961),  p.  98. 

84  The  coins  with  the  legend  AAPI  which  Herrmann,  p.  36,  calls  group  4b  do  not 
in  fact  belong  to  group  4,  in  my  opinion.  See  n.  90. 

85 AAPI  and  AAPIZAI  may  both  be  shortened  forms  of  the  early  legend  AAPIZAIA 
found  spelled  out  in  groups  3 and  4. 

86  Of  course,  an  occasional  specimen  from  these  series  can  survive  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  The  coin  of  O or  R shown  in  ADelt  19  (1964),  pt.  2,  1,  chronika, 
pi.  1,  20,  is  said  to  be  FDC  (p.  9). 

87  Herrmann,  p.  45,  coin  K gamma,  p.  48,  coin  R beta.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  reverse  of  coin  R beta  bears  a resemblance  to  the  reverse  of  a coin  whose  authen- 
ticity worried  Herrmann  (see  n.  50).  However,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  coin  K gamma  and  Herrmann  personally  examined  coin  R beta  in 
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furnishes  important  confirmation  of  the  relative  chronology  of  the  earlier 
series  already  described  and  the  later  series  such  as  K which  are  distin- 
guished in  part  by  the  horse  with  bent  legs  on  the  reverse.  K in  turn  is 
associated  with  I by  the  general  appearance  of  the  obverse  and  reverse 
types  as  well  as  the  inscription  I A or  Al  found  in  both  these  series.88 

The  remaining  series  except  for  A and  M again  cannot  be  put  into  a 
secure  chronological  order  as  a result  of  the  paucity  of  evidence.  For 
the  moment  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  individual  series  K and  I, 
followed  by  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H and  L in  an  unknown  order,  represent 
the  “middle”  of  the  over-all  series  between  the  earlier  series  and  the 
series  A-M,  a single  group  which  can  be  placed  with  confidence  at  the 
end  of  the  facing-head  issues  of  Larissa.  The  hoard  evidence  for  the 
placement  of  A-M  is  consistent,  and  the  obverse  and  reverse  types  are 
appropriate  as  well  for  this  chronology.  The  style  of  the  head  of  the 
nymph  has  became  standardized,  with  wavy  hair  that  generally  fills 
the  space  around  the  head  more  uniformly  and  completely  than  did  the 
more  straggly  strands  of  some  of  the  earlier  heads.  The  horse  has  bent 
legs  which  give  it  a distinctive  posture  that  is  usually  a deeper  crouch 
than  the  similar  posture  seen  on  earlier  series.  The  legend  is  the  full 
genitive  ethnic  plural,  AAPIXAIQN,  divided  so  as  to  fit  above  and 
below  the  horse  (Plate  1,  2-4).  Some  of  the  A-M  series  coins  have 
small  symbols  (plant,  trident)  below  the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  it  is 
possible  that  these  coins  may  belong  earlier  rather  than  later  in  this 
group.89  The  final  coins  of  A-M  are  those  which  I have  called  A-M  168, 
on  which  the  head  on  the  obverse  is  always  three-quarters  left  and  the 
horse  on  the  reverse  is  always  right.90 

Berlin,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  both  coins  are  genuine  and  that  the  die  link 
is  a reliable  and  important  piece  of  evidence. 

88  Herrmann,  pp.  44-45,  54.  I cannot  agree  with  Herrmann’s  opinion,  pp.  52-53, 
that  a conspicuous  break  in  the  style  of  the  obverse  from  “beautiful”  to  “not  beau- 
tiful” occurs  between  I and  K. 

89  Martin  (above,  n.  19),  pp.  75-76. 

90  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  unusual  legend  AAPI  (above)  FT AEI  (below) 
which  appears  in  Herrmann’s  series  A and  in  his  profile-head  group  4b  (Herrmann, 
p.  36)  does  not  constitute  an  argument  for  placing  series  A at  the  start  of  the  facing- 
head  isues  and  therefore  closer  in  time  to  the  earlier  profile-head  issues.  This  legend 
is  reported  for  only  one  drachm  in  4b;  otherwise  the  coins  in  this  group  are  triobols. 
But  this  drachm  is  in  fact  not  a profile-head  piece  as  reported  by  Herrmann  but  rather 
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So  far,  this  discussion  has  concerned  only  the  drachms  of  the  facing- 
head  coinage  of  Larissa,  the  denomination  which  served  as  the  mint’s 
largest  denomination  in  almost  all  periods,  in  typical  Thessalian  fash- 
ion.91 Hoard  evidence  is  largely  lacking  for  smaller  denominations, 
which  must  therefore  be  left  out  of  consideration.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  say  something  about  the  one  issue  of  didrachms  known  from 
Larissa.  On  these  coins,  the  obverse  type  is  the  stylistically  fully  de- 
veloped facing  head  three-quarters  left,  while  the  reverse  features 
either  a prancing  horse  wearing  a bridle  or  collar,  or  the  familiar  crouch- 
ing horse,  both  to  the  right  (Plate  1,  13).  The  legend  is  the  full 
genitive  plural  ethnic.  Herrmann  placed  these  didrachms  with  the 
“most  beautiful”  drachms  of  series  A.92  I agree  that  these  coins  belong 
with  the  later  rather  than  the  earlier  series  of  drachms,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  exactly  where  this  larger  denomination  belongs  because 
the  hoard  evidence  is  of  little  help.  Didrachms  in  worn  condition  are 
found  in  hoards  both  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  B.C.93  The  fully  developed  head  and  the  slightly  crouch- 
ing horse  would  be  appropriate  in  series  A-M,  while  the  prancing  horse 
type  with  legend  distributed  around  the  flan  should  be  somewhat  earlier. 
All  one  can  say  is  that  the  didrachms,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  should 
be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 


Absolute  Chronology 

The  didrachms  provide  an  appropriate  transition  to  the  meager 
evidence  available  for  the  dates  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  various 


a standard  facing-head  type  of  series  A.  For  the  coin,  see  Mionnct,  Supplement, 
vol.  3 (Paris,  1829),  p.  293, 192.  (A  second  example  can  be  found  in  XC  1923,  pp.  219- 
20,  no.  14,  pi.  9.)  That  the  triobols  assigned  to  4b  have  a profile  head  does  not 
mean  that  these  coins  must  necessarily  be  early  because  these  smaller  denomina- 
tion pieces  could  have  been  minted  with  an  older  obverse  type  even  while  contem- 
porary drachms  were  showing  a more  modern  type,  the  facing  head.  I suspect  that 
4b  does  not  belong  with  4a  and  4c  at  all,  a suspicion  heightened  by  the  differences 
in  the  style  between  the  profile  head  of  4b  and  those  of  4a  and  4c. 

91  For  the  coinage  of  Thessaly,  see  ACGC,  pp.  115-20. 

98  Herrmann,  p.  51. 

98  IGCH  52  (before  350);  71  (ca.  350-325);  371  (ca.  348);  162  (ca.  250). 
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facing-head  issues  of  Larissa.  Pherae  was  apparently  the  only  other 
Thessalian  mint  to  issue  didrachms.94  Two  types  are  known,  one  with 
a profile  head  and  the  other  with  a female  facing  head  whose  flowing 
locks  of  hair  are  vaguely  reminiscent  of  Kimon’s  Arethusa.95  A resem- 
blance to  the  female  facing  head  of  the  coins  of  Larissa  is  also  discernible 
(Plate  1,  14).  In  the  light  of  the  appearance  of  the  unusual  denomi- 
nation of  didrachm  with  a facing  head  at  both  Larissa  and  Pherae  and 
of  the  traditional  rivalry  between  the  two  cities,  it  would  be  surprising 
if  their  facing-head  didrachms  were  not  roughly  contemporary.  Fortu- 
nately, at  least  an  approximate  date  can  be  given  to  the  facing-head 
didrachms  of  Pherae  because  they  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Alexander,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Jason  of  Pherae.  Alexander 
ruled,  it  seems,  from  369  to  358  B.C.98  This  was  a period  of  increased 
military  activity  in  Thessaly  as  Alexander  tried  to  achieve  dominance 
and  the  Aleuads  at  Larissa  tried  to  block  him.97  Since  cavalry  was  a 
national  specialty  in  Thessaly  and  a cavalryman’s  pay  at  this  time  was 
most  likely  exactly  one  didrachm  of  the  Aeginetan  standard  per  day, 
the  mints  of  Larissa  and  Pherae  could  have  begun  to  issue  didrachms 
as  a convenient  and  attractive  denomination  to  use  in  the  competitive 
recruiting  and  payment  of  mounted  troops.98  This  new  mint  practice 
may  have  begun  with  Alexander’s  predecessor  at  Pherae,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  profile-head  didrachms  of  Pherae  belong  to 
Jason’s  rule,  which  extended  from  ca.  385  to  370  B.C.99  The  change 

94  To  judge  from  the  varieties  listed  by  Herrmann  and  in  BMCThessaly. 

95  For  these  coins,  see  ACGC,  p.  118,  pi.  21,  387-88.  The  nymph  is  identified  as 
Hypcreia  rather  than  Hekate  by  Erhart  (above,  n.  28),  pp.  248-49. 

96  Westlake  (above,  n.  42),  pp.  128-29,  156;  Sordi  (above,  n.  38),  pp.  193,  230. 
It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  one  sees  on  coins  of  Perdikkas  III  from  this  same 
period  a horse  in  the  striking  pose  with  right  front  and  left  rear  legs  raised  (prancing 
or  trotting)  which  also  appears  on  some  of  the  didrachms  of  Larissa.  For  Perdikkas’ 
coins,  see  ACGC,  p.  144,  pi.  28,  508,  to  which  compare  pi.  21,  396,  of  Larissa.  For 
the  dates  of  Perdikkas’  coins  as  368-359  B.C.,  see  Hammond  (above,  n.  37),  p.  192. 

97  For  the  events  of  this  period,  see  Westlake  (above,  n.  42),  pp.  126-59;  Sordi 
(above,  n.  38),  pp.  191-234. 

98  For  the  Thessalian  emphasis  on  cavalry,  see,  for  example,  Westlake  (above, 
n.  42),  pp.  108-9.  For  the  rate  of  pay,  see  Xen.  Hell.  5.2.21. 

99  Kraay,  ACGC,  p.  118,  suggests  the  coins  are  Jason’s.  For  the  dates,  see  Sordi 
(above,  n.  38),  pp.  156-61,  187.  Jason  built  his  power  with  substantial  forces  of 
cavalry,  a number  of  whom  were  mercenaries.  See  Xen.  Hell.  6.1.18-19,  4.28. 
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from  profile  to  facing  head  on  the  didrachms  of  Pherae  perhaps  took 
place  under  the  influence  of  the  facing  head  on  the  coinage  of  Larissa 
because  the  latter  city’s  mint,  which  had  produced  facing-head  issues 
before  the  didrachms,  clearly  had  this  type  before  Pherae  did.  In  fact, 
Pherae  retained  the  profile  head  on  its  drachms  throughout  this  period. 
Based  on  these  observations,  a date  of  ca.  370  B.C.  would  seem  reasona- 
ble for  the  didrachms  of  Larissa,  with  a considerable  margin  of  ap- 
proximation clearly  understood.  This  dating  receives  some  support 
from  the  appearance  previously  noted  of  a worn  didrachm  in  IGCH 
371,  a hoard  which  is  plausibly  dated  ca.  348  B.C.,  and  the  report  of 
some  didrachms  in  IGCH  52,  a hoard  perhaps  no  later  than  350  B.C.100 

The  hoards  are  otherwise  not  very  helpful  at  present  with  absolute 
chronology  because  we  cannot  yet  establish  precise  dates  for  hoards 
with  coins  of  Larissa  which  do  not  also  include  Macedonian  regnal 
issues.101  It  is  not  necessarily  safe  to  date  hoards  such  as  IGCH  52,  55 
and  58  to  ca.  350  B.C.  on  the  grounds  that  they  do  not  include  any 
coins  of  Philip  II  because  his  coins  do  not  otherwise  turn  up  in  hoards 
in  Thessaly  until  late  in  the  320s  B.C.102  And  the  only  Macedonian 
hoard  to  contain  a coin  of  Larissa  beside  the  hoards  which  also  have 
coins  of  Philip  is  IGCH  371. 

There  is,  however,  some  small  help  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
excavations  at  Olynthos.  Two  silver  coins  of  Larissa  were  found  there, 
a worn  trihemiobol  of  group  3a  DE  (i.e.,  earlier  than  the  facing-head 


100  IGCH  371  consisted  of  at  least  four  tetradrachms  of  the  Chalkidian  League 
and  one  didrachm  of  Larissa.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  coinage  of  the  Chalkidian 
League  ceased  in  348  B.C.  when  Philip  captured  and  plundered  the  League’s  capital 
city  and  mint,  Olynthos.  See  Robinson  and  Clement  (above,  n.  83),  pp.  112,  133-34, 
162-63.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  hoard  evidence.  Chalkidian  coinage  appears 
in  fifteen  fourth-century  hoards,  but  in  only  one  of  these  are  there  any  coins  of  Philip 
( IGCH  385  of  ca.  337/6  B.C.  with  136  tetradrachms  of  Philip  and  one  Chalkidian 
tetradrachm).  The  other  fourteen  hoards  are  plausibly  dated  348  B.C.  or  earlier. 
For  these  hoards,  see  the  index  of  mints  in  IGCH,  s.v.  “Chalcidian  League."  For 
the  date  of  IGCH  52,  see  n.  25. 

101  Study  of  the  Theban  issues  with  magistrates’  names  may  help  to  determine 
absolute  dates  for  the  hoards  in  which  they  occur.  These  issues  appear  to  belong 
to  the  period  ca.  371-338  B.C.  See  ACGC,  pp.  113-14. 

102  See  n.  76. 
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issues)  and  a worn  drachm  that  could  be  O,  P,  Q or  R.103  Twelve  bronze 
coins  of  Larissa  are  also  recorded  from  these  excavations,  and  their 
types  are  of  interest.  Ten  of  these  coins  have  the  type  of  the  triobols 
of  group  4b,  the  profile  head  on  the  obverse  and  a crouching  horse  on 
the  reverse.  The  legend  appears  to  be  the  full  genitive  plural  ethnic 
distributed  above  and  below  the  horse  rather  than  the  peculiar  legend 
of  4b.104  Only  two  of  these  bronzes  have  facing  heads  on  the  obverse 
and  in  both  cases  the  reverse  is  a horseman  like  that  on  the  drachms 
of  G and  H and  the  obols  Herrmann  tentatively  assigned  to  A and  B 
together  (while  admitting  they  could  belong  with  later  series).105 

As  a result  of  the  scanty  number  of  bronze  coins  of  Larissa  recorded  in 
hoards,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a certain  correlation  between  the  types 
of  the  facing-head  silver  and  bronze  issues,  but  it  would  be  odd  if  there 
were  not  some  connection.  Therefore,  the  types  of  the  bronze  coins 
found  at  Olynthos  at  least  confirm  that  the  facing-head  type  was  al- 
ready in  use  by  mid-century.  However,  they  may  also  suggest  that  the 
production  of  the  A-M  types  was  not  yet  so  common  that  it  had  been 
put  on  all  small  denominations.  In  general,  the  limited  information 
from  Olynthos  confirms  the  other  indications  of  chronology  already 
surveyed,  with  perhaps  the  added  hint  that  facing-head  types  were  not 
yet  so  numerous  in,  say,  the  late  360s  B.C.  that  they  had  migrated  to 
Macedonia  in  large  numbers.100 


103  Robinson  and  Clement  (above,  n.  831,  p.  242,  pi.  32,  14;  David  M.  Robinson, 
Excavations  at  Olynthus,  pt.  3 (Baltimore,  1931),  pp.  24-25,  pi.  4,  62.  Robinson, 
p.  25,  refers  to  Herrmann’s  pi.  8,  4-8,  which  is  series  Q,  but  he  says  the  coin  belongs 
to  “Group  I,”  which  is  presumably  an  error  for  “Group  VII,”  because  the  page  ref- 
erence to  Herrmann  is  given  as  p.  49. 

104  Robinson,  pt.  3 (above,  n.  103),  p.  96,  pi.  19,  794;  Robinson,  Excavations  at 
Olynthus,  pt.  6 (Baltimore,  1934),  pp.  83-84,  pi.  18,  739-43;  Robinson  and  Clement 
(above,  n.  83),  p.  243,  no.  3 (four  specimens),  pi.  32,  16. 

105  Herrmann,  p.  42. 

100  Robinson’s  statistics  (above,  nn.  103-4),  pt.  3,  pp.  4-5,  and  pt.  6,  p.  1,  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  coins  found  in  the  Olynthos  excavations  belong  to  the 
period  before  348  B.C.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell  how  long  before  that  date 
the  coins  of  Larissa  made  their  way  to  Olynthos.  The  only  coins  of  Larissa  found  in  a 
hoard  at  Olynthos  are  Robinson,  pt.  6,  739-40,  the  4b  type  in  bronze.  See  Robin- 
son and  Clement  (above,  n.  83),  pp.  191-93,  hoard  no.  1 /E. 
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There  are  virtually  no  other  criteria  for  the  determination  of  absolute 
chronology.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  name  Simos  in  series  R is 
not  a reliable  indicator  of  chronology  for  those  coins.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  the  other  abbreviated  names  and  solitary  letters  that  oc- 
casionally appear  on  other  facing-head  issues  from  Larissa.  The  name 
NAYK  occurs  in  Q,  I A and  Al  in  K,  I,  M and  Z on  the  obols  as- 
signed to  A and  B,  and  TTAEI  in  A.107  Only  the  last  is  inscribed  in 
large  letters  and  in  the  exergue.  Under  the  arrangement  I have  pro- 
posed for  these  issues,  “Nauk”  comes  at  the  head  of  the  series  (although 
it  is  not  on  the  very  earliest  specimens  of  Q,  those  with  dolphins),  the 
following  names  and  letters  (including  “Simos”)  occur  on  issues  which 
follow  one  another  somewhat  later  in  the  series,  and  “Plei”  comes  last 
of  all.  With  the  exception  of  “Plei,”  these  inscriptions  come  at  points 
in  the  series  where  the  coins  exhibit  perceptible  changes  in  style  or 
type,  and  it  is  not  out  of  the  question  that  the  inscriptions  refer  to  the 
mint  officials  or  die  makers  involved  in  implementing  these  changes. 

But  how  is  one  to  explain  the  great  disparity  between  the  appearance 
of  these  diminuitive  letters  in  the  field  and  that  of  the  inscription  “Plei” 
which  is  so  large  and  displaces  part  of  the  normal  ethnic  legend  in  its 
position  in  the  exergue  V It  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  artist  could  have 
aspired  to  such  prominence  on  the  civic  coinage  in  the  light  of  the  local 
tradition  in  this  matter.  This  distinctive  and  unique  inscription  perhaps 
reflects  political  circumstances  of  a special  character.  It  is  only  a 
suggestion  for  thought,  but  the  sort  of  episode  described  by  Aristotle  in 
which  a special  magistrate  at  the  head  of  a military  force  whose  job  was  to 
avert  civil  war  actually  became  a tyrant  would  offer  such  special  cir- 
cumstances. When  he  seized  power  at  Pherae,  Alexander  broke  tradition 
by  putting  his  name  on  Pherae’s  coins  in  large  letters  in  place  of  the 
civic  legend.108  It  is  not  out  of  the  question  that  a tyrant  in  Larissa 
did  the  same  for  a brief  period.  This  explanation  cannot  be  proven, 

107  Herrmann,  pp.  41-42,  44-45,  47. 

i°8  por  Arislolle,  see  n.  45.  TTAEI  could  be  the  abbreviation  for  a name  known 
in  Thessaly  such  as  Flcistarchos  (10  IX,  2,  no.  6,  line  1;  no.  24,  line  5,  from  Hypata) 
or  Pleistainos  (10  IX,  2,  no.  568,  line  16,  from  Larissa).  The  archon  appointed  to 
settle  factional  strife  would  surely  have  had  control  of  the  mint  as  part  of  the  neces- 
sary administration  of  the  city’s  finances.  Compare  the  comparable  fourth-century 
situation  at  Pharsalos,  Xen.  Hell.  6.1.2,  for  which  such  power  is  specifically  attested. 
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but  it  does  have  the  virtue  of  suggesting  why  no  names  or  letters  occur 
on  the  very  numerous  examples  of  series  A-M  168,  which  have  only 
symbols  as  some  sort  of  control  mark.  If  the  occurrence  of  “Plei”  in  the 
A-M  series  was  associated  with  an  episode  of  tyranny,  the  inscription 
of  a name  or  even  of  letters  from  a name  on  coinage  at  Larissa  would 
thereafter  have  been  abandoned  in  order  to  avoid  any  association  with 
the  anti-traditional  practices  of  a tyrant.109 

I have  argued  elsewhere  that  the  silver  coinages  of  Larissa  came  to 
an  end  not  long  after  321  B.C.  as  a result  of  economic  devastation  after 
a period  of  famine,  war  and  destruction  in  Thessaly.110  It  is  unfortuna- 
tely not  possible  to  suggest  a date  for  the  beginning  of  the  facing-head 
issues  with  equal  confidence.  Herrmann  suggested  ca.  395  B.C.  because 
he  put  the  didrachms  first  in  the  series  and  associated  them  with  the 
victory  of  Larissa  over  Pharsalos  in  395  B.C.111  This  hypothesis  has 
no  evidence  to  support  it,  and  I think  it  more  likely  that  the  didrachms 
are  not  the  earliest  facing-head  issue  and  that  they  are  contemporary 
with  the  similar  coins  of  Pherae.  Too  little  is  known  about  the  events 
of  Thessalian  history  in  the  fifth  and  early  fourth  centuries  to  settle 
upon  a particular  event  as  the  catalyst  for  the  change  from  the  older 
types  at  Larissa  to  the  facing  head  in  imitation  of  Syracuse.  And  in 


i°9  Even  if  this  explanation  of  TT  AEI  is  correct,  it  still  does  not  help  with  chronology. 
The  only  possible  hint  is  the  report  that  Simos  of  Larissa  was  traveling  around 
with  the  lietaira  Neaira  and  came  to  Athens  with  her  sometime  before  374/3  B.C. 
See  Dem.  59.24,  33,  108.  If  this  is  the  Simos  of  Aristotle’s  story,  he  could  have  left 
Larissa  as  a result  of  the  strife  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  tyrannical  neutral 
archon.  The  date  of  the  TT  AEI  issues  would  then  be  ca.  375  B.C.  This  is  only  specu- 
lation, however. 

110  “The  End  of  Thessalian  Civic  Coinage  in  Silver:  Macedonian  Policy  or  Econo- 
mic Reality?”  Proceedings  of  the  9th  International  Numismatic  Congress,  Bern, 
September  1979.  (Luxembourg,  1982),  pp.  157-64.  In  brief,  the  evidence  for  eco- 
nomic devastation  is,  first,  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  grain  to  Thessalian  cities  in- 
cluding Larissa  attested  by  M.  N.  Tod,  A Selection  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions, 
vol.  2 (Oxford,  1948),  no.  196.  These  gifts  show  that  the  problems  of  the  320s  B.C. 
imposed  grave  agricultural  and  therefore  financial  losses  on  Larissa.  Second,  the 
Lamian  or  Hellenic  War  was  contested  in  Thessaly  during  323-322  B.C. , with  a final 
struggle  in  321  B.C.  The  Thessalians  resisted  the  Macedonians  to  the  bitter  end 
with  obvious  consequences.  See  Diod.  Sic.  18.12-13,  15-18,  38. 

111  Herrmann,  p.  50. 
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fact,  the  change  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  political  or  military 
history.  The  impetus  for  the  change  to  a facing  head  from  a profile 
head  like  those  of  Herrmann’s  group  4 may  have  been  entirely  aesthetic. 
The  facing-head  motif  in  a three-quarter  view  was  extremely  popular  as  a 
coin  type  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  mint  officials  at  Larissa 
may  simply  have  decided  to  adopt  the  most  up-to-date  style  for  their 
production.112  The  Thessalians  were  proverbially  'wealthy,  and  at  least 
some  entertained  pretensions  to  the  latest  canons  of  taste  and  fashion.113 
The  profile  head,  which  had  replaced  the  very  local  type  showing  the 
national  sport  of  bull-leaping,  was  itself  probably  a response  to  current 
trends  in  numismatic  art,  and  the  facing  head  could  well  be  explained  in 
similar  fashion.114  But  we  simply  cannot  tell  on  present  evidence  when 
the  facing-head  types  began  at  Larissa.115 

If  the  date  suggested  above  for  the  didrachms  is  valid,  I would  say 
that  the  early  and  middle  series  should  be  placed  roughly  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  while  series  A-M  extends  over  the  period 
ca.  375-320  B.C.  It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  the  early  and  middle 
series  did  extend  further  down  into  the  century.  That  the  number  of 
series  is  large  in  a relatively  shorter  period  of  time  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century  is  not  a decisive  objection  against  this  chronology  because 
these  series  seem  to  have  been  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  coins  of 
A-M  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  coinage  produced.  There  are  more  than 
enough  coins  of  this  latter  series  to  cover  the  period  assigned  to  them. 
In  any  case,  this  new  chronology  must  remain  tentative  as  a result  of 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  I hope,  however,  that  it 
will  be  helpful  to  have  outlined  the  objections  to  Herrmann’s  chronology 


112  See  Erhart  (above,  n.  28),  pp.  141-209,  on  the  proliferation  of  this  type  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century. 

113  For  their  wealth  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century,  see  Isoc.  8.117.  Si- 
monides was  only  one  of  the  poets  who  had  worked  for  Thessalians  (PI.  Prt.  339a), 
and  the  sophist  Gorgias  spent  time  in  Thessaly,  some  of  it  in  Larissa,  it  seems  (Isoc. 
15.155;  Arist.  Pol.  1275b26-31). 

114  For  the  bull-leaping  types,  see  Herrmann’s  groups  1-3.  On  the  change  to  a 
profile  head,  see  Herrmann,  p.  37. 

115  Kraay,  ACGC,  pp.  118-19,  recalling  the  almost  twenty-five  year  interval  before 
the  mint  of  Tarsos  copied  Kimon’s  Arethusa,  points  out  that  the  change  at  Larissa 
need  not  have  been  made  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  prototype. 
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and  to  have  made  a preliminary  attempt  at  revising  it.  With  further 
evidence,  more  secure  progress  may  be  possible  in  the  future.116 

KEY  TO  PLATE 

1.  Larissa,  BCH  86  (1962),  pi.  9,  6. 

2.  Larissa,  ANS  ( 1GCH  168). 

3.  Larissa,  ANS  ( IGCH  168). 

4.  Larissa,  ANS  (IGCH  168). 

5.  Salamis,  ANS  ( IGCH  168),  Martin  (above,  n.  19),  495. 

6.  Miletos,  ANS  ( IGCH  168),  Thompson  (above,  n.  15),  107a. 

7.  Miletos,  ANS  ( IGCH  168),  Thompson  (above,  n.  15),  118b. 

8.  Syracuse,  ANS. 

9.  Larissa,  ANS. 

10.  Larissa,  ANS. 

11.  Larissa,  ANS. 

12.  Larissa,  ANS. 

13.  Larissa,  ZfN  35  (1924-25),  pi.  5,  3. 

14.  Pherae,  ACGC,  pi.  21,  388. 


116  Thanks  are  due  to  Otto  Morkholm,  Margaret  Thompson,  Hyla  Troxell  and 
Nancy  Waggoner  for  helpful  and  valuable  suggestions  and  for  their  care  in  reading 
drafts  of  this  paper  at  various  stages.  They  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any 
errors  nor  to  be  thought  as  necessarily  in  agreement  with  all  the  hypotheses  presented 
here. 
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ARSINOE’S  NON-ERA 

(Plates  2-10)  Hyla  A.  Troxell 

The  early  posthumous  portrait  coins  of  Arsinoe  II  Philadelphus  of 
Egypt,  those  struck  by  her  brother-husband  Ptolemy  II  and  by  his 
son  Ptolemy  III,  are  known  in  two  denominations  of  silver  and  one 
of  gold.  All  show  on  obverse  Arsinoe’s  head.  The  gold  octadrachms’ 
and  silver  decadrachms’  reverses  show  a double  cornucopiae,  the  special 
emblem  of  Arsinoe  Philadelphus;  the  silver  tetradrachms’  reverses  bear 
the  standard  Ptolemaic  eagle.  All  are  inscribed  APZINOHZ  01 AA- 
AEAOOY.  Similar,  but  very  rare,  gold  octadrachms  are  known  from 
Phoenician,  Palestinian,  Cypriot,  and  other  mints,  but  the  chief  gold 
mint  and  the  only  mint  of  the  silver  coins  was  presumably  Alexan- 
dria.1 

1 For  his  very  considerable  help  in  and  contributions  to  the  preparation  of  this 
article,  I thank  the  late  Otto  Morkholm,  a scholar  whose  knowledge  was  exceeded 
only  by  his  generosity  in  sharing  it.  For  their  kindness  in  providing  valuable  in- 
formation and  material,  I thank  also  Alain  Davesne,  Silvia  Hurter,  Georges  Le 
Rider,  Mando  Oeconomides,  and  Martin  Price. 

Abbreviations  used  are 

Benha  A.  B.  Brett,  “The  Bcnha  Hoard  of  Ptolemaic  Gold  Coins,”  ANSMN  5 
(1952),  pp.  1-8.  The  hoard  is  IGCH  1694. 

Kyrieleis  H.  Kyrieleis,  Bildnisse  der  Ptolemder , Archfiologischer  Forschungen, 
Band  2 (Berlin,  1975). 

Sv.  J.  N.  Svoronos,  Td  Nofu'a^iaxa  x ov  KoaxovQ  x <Lv  FlxoAe/iaitov,  vols. 

1-4  (Athens,  1904-8).  Issue  numbers  with  an  added  letter  (e.g.  432a) 
and  plates  A-A  are  in  the  supplementary  section  in  vol.  4. 

Thompson  D.  B.  Thompson,  Ptolemaic  Oinochoai  and  Portraits  in  Faience  (Oxford, 
1973). 
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These  Alexandrian  coins  bear  unusual  issue  marks  on  all  3 denomi- 
nations: unusual  in  the  first  place  because  it  is  on  the  coins’  obverses 
that  they  appear.  No  markings  at  all  are  found  on  the  coins’  reverses.* 
The  markings  are  unusual  in  the  second  place  because  of  their  system 
of  alphabetic  numeration.  By  far  the  commonest  Greek  numbering 
system  used  the  standard  24-letter  alphabet  increased  to  27  by  3 extra 
letters,  with  A-0  standing  for  1-9,  I-?  for  10-90,  P for  100,  and  so 
on.  Arsinoe’s  coins,  however,  are  enumerated  by  another  system.  The 
decadrachms,  the  longest  series,  are  known  with  all  but  3 of  the  letters 
through  2 standard  24-letter  alphabets,  and  the  first  2 letters  of  a 

third.®  With  A-Q.  AA-QQ,  A (=  AAA),  1 (=  BBB),  and  1 un- 
marked die  whose  style  clearly  places  it  first  in  the  series,  51  deca- 
drachm  issues  are  known  or  presumed  to  have  existed.  The  gold  octa- 
drachms  are  known  from  3 dies  without  letters,  again  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  series,  and  from  all  but  2 of  the  14  letters  A through  ^ , 
where  they  stop.  The  tetradrachms  are  known  from  the  6 letters  A 
through  I. 

From  these  pieces  Svoronos  in  1904  deduced  an  “Era  of  Arsinoe,” 
with  the  coins’  obverse  letters  denoting  years  of  an  era  starting  with 
Arsinoe’s  death  on  July  9,  270  B.C.2 3 4  He  equated  the  obverse  dies  with 
no  letter  with  271/0;  A with  270/69;  B with  269/8,  and  so  on.  In  such 
an  era,  fl  would  be  247/6  B.C.,  the  last  full  year  of  Ptolemy  II’s  reign 
(he  died  in  January  246);  AA  would  be  246/5,  the  first  year  of  Ptolemy 


2 Except  for  the  X between  the  eagle's  legs  on  the  tetradrachm  reverses,  which 
appears  on  all  dies  but  the  first. 

3 The  alphabetic  marking  system  of  the  Arsinoe  coins  is  found  also  on  some  other 
coinages  of  Ptolemy  II,  although  never  exceeding  one  single  alphabet,  and  always 
in  the  normal  position  on  the  coins'  reverses:  e.g.  the  bronzes  included  in  Sv.  408- 
519,  and  Sv.  558-98.  Alphabetic  numbering  systems  were  also  used  in  the  west 
on  certain  Italian  and  Roman  coinages  which  have  received  a good  deal  of  scholarly 
attention:  see,  most  recently,  H.  B.  Mattingly,  “Coinage  and  the  Roman  State,” 
XC  1977,  pp.  201-2,  and  A.  Burnett,  "The  Coinages  of  Rome  and  Magna  Graecia 
in  the  Late  Fourth  and  Third  Centuries  B.C.,”  SXR  1977,  p.  119.  The  way  the 
latlers  were  used  in  the  west,  however,  differed  from  the  Arsinoe  pattern  (cf.  Crawford 
pp.  138-39  and  584  for  the  Roman  usage),  and  Burnett  is  surely  correct  in  denying 
any  connection  between  the  Egyptian  and  western  systems. 

* Sv.  408-519. 
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Ill’s  reign;  and  “I  would  be  221/0,  his  last  year.  Q (247/6  B.C.,  ac- 
cording to  Svoronos)  is  notable  not  because  it  was  the  last  letter  of 
one  alphabet,  but  because  it  is  also  the  last  letter  of  a series  of  similarly 
marked  bronzes  which  Svoronos  associated  with  Arsinoe’s  portrait 
coins5 6 — and  which  Svoronos  suggested  were  discontinued  at  Ptolemy 
II’s  death.  The  end  of  the  decadrachm  series  in  “I  , which  Svoronos 
equated  with  the  last  year  of  Ptolemy  Ill’s  reign,  seemed  to  provide 
another  confirmation  of  the  “Era  of  Arsinoe.” 

This  supposed  era  has  been  more  or  less  accepted,  with  more  or  less 
skepticism,  for  the  past  three-quarters  of  a century.  Growing  distrust 
has  appeared  in  recent  years,8  although  no  serious  rebuttal  has  yet 
appeared.  This  paper  offers  such  a rebuttal. 

The  resources  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  its  collection, 
library,  and  above  all  its  invaluable  photo  file  compiled  from  sale  and 
auction  catalogues,  have  allowed  the  study  of  227  decadrachms,  41 
tetradrachms,  and  131  gold  octadrachms  of  Arsinoe’s  early  posthumous 
Alexandrian  coinage.  The  only  augmentation  to  the  ANS  material  has 
been  one  tetradrachm  in  the  author’s  possession,  one  cast  furnished  by  Dr. 
Oeconomides,  and  the  late  Dr.  Morkholm’s  kind  gift  of  his  photographic 
record  of  the  British  Museum’s  holdings.  How  very  far  from  a corpus 
this  number  of  examples  is  can  be  seen  from  the  extensive  listings  of 
specimens  in  Svoronos’s  great  compilation.  Yet  the  399  coins  include 
every  previously  known  issue  and  a number  of  new  ones,  and  provide 
quite  enough  material  to  disprove  Svoronos’s  Era  of  Arsinoe.  In  con- 
junction with  ANS  records  of  the  Phoenician  and  Palestinian  octadrachms 
of  Arsinoe,  firmly  dated  by  regnal  years,  these  399  coins  also  provide 
at  least  a partial  alternative  chronology,  and  a number  of  consequences 
for  other  early  Ptolemaic  coinages. 

Morkholm  has  suggested  that  the  letters  on  Arsinoe’s  coins  are  merely 
die  numbers.7  This  seems  at  first  to  be  so,  as  in  virtually  every  case 
there  is  but  one  known  die  for  each  obverse  letter  in  each  denomination. 


5 See  n.  3,  above. 

6 E.g.  Mattingly  (n.  3,  above);  Kyrieleis,  p.  79:  and  O.  Morkholm,  “The  Helle- 
nistic Period.  Greece  to  India,”  p.  87,  in  A Survey  of  Numismatic  Research  1972 - 
1977,  ed.  by  R.  Carson,  P.  Berghaus,  and  N.  Lowick  (Bern,  1979). 

7 See  n.  6,  above. 
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Yet,  even  after  allowing  for  the  inevitable  forgeries,8 9  there  remain  three 
cases  where  the  obverse  dies  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  letters. 

One  case  is  Z in  the  decadrachm  series.  Coins  which  all  look  genuine 
are  known  from  two  Z obverse  dies  (Plate  4,  2 and  3).  On  the  stephane 
of  the  Za  die  (Plate  4,  2)  is  a flaw,  found  on  two  of  the  three  coins  lo- 
cated from  this  obverse;  perhaps  this  break  led  to  the  die’s  premature 
abandonment  and  replacement  by  the  Zb  die  (Plate  4,  3).  The  second 
case  is  in  the  gold  octadrachm  series,  where  two  I dies  are  known  (Plate 
7,  1 and  2).  Here  the  genuineness  of  the  la  die  is  proved  by  the  reverse 
link  between  a ©-obverse  coin  (Plate  6,  3)  and  one  of  the  la  coins  (Plate 
7,  1).  And  the  genuineness  of  the  lb  die  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  produces  our  third  case  of  non-correspondence  between  letters  and 
obverse  dies:  die  lb  (Plate  7,  2)  was  recut  to  become  die  K (Plate  7,  3). 
The  dotted  border  was  filled  in  with  a few  extra  dots,  and  two  simple 
strokes  (noticeably  thinner  than  the  upright  I)  transformed  the  I into 
a K.  That  the  dies  are  the  same  is  firmly  established  by  the  die  breaks 
at  the  top  of  the  head,  just  forward  of  the  edge  of  the  veil.  Thus  the 
obverse  letters  are  not  merely  a means  of  identifying  obverse  dies; 
their  significance,  to  which  we  shall  return,  went  beyond  the  dies  them- 
selves. 

Mattingly  in  1977  noted  that  there  was  some  sharing  of  dies  between 
the  octadrachms  and  tetradrachms,  two  denominations  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  physical  size.®  Indeed,  in  every  possible  known  case 
the  obverse  dies  are  shared;  dies  A,  A,  E and  I of  the  gold  (where  B 
and  T are  not  known)  were  used  to  strike  the  silver  tetradrachms  also, 
which  stop  at  die  I.  If  and  when  B and  T octadrachms  appear,  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  to  have  been  struck  from  the  B and  T tetra- 
drachm  dies. 

More  reverse  die  linkage  between  obverse  dies  is  to  be  expected  when 
a corpus  of  Arsinoe’s  coinage  is  eventually  assembled,  but  the  limited 

8 E.g.  J.  Schulman,  5 June  1930, 189  (00  decadrachm),  and  Naville  1, 4 Apr.  1921, 
3234  (J2Q  decadrachm).  If  the  BB  decadrachms  Leu  20,  25  Apr.  1978,  178,  and 
de  Hirsch  1811  are  genuine  (and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a coin  that  is  not  passing  Bank 
Leu’s  scrutiny),  they  must  be  later  strikings:  the  large  flans,  and  the  reverses’  large 
lettering,  comucopiae  tip  style,  and  splayed-out  fillet  fringes  all  are  quite  unlike 
the  coins  here  studied,  but  do  bear  resemblance  to  issues  of,  say,  Ptolemy  IV. 

9 See  n.  3,  above. 
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amount  found  among  the  399  coins  studied  is  probably  sufficient  to 
establish  that  the  obverse  dies  were  used  in  order  from  start  to  finish. 
No  reverse  links  at  all  were  found  among  the  decadrachms:  not  sur- 
prising, as  the  227  decadrachms  located  were  from  no  fewer  than  173 
reverse  dies.  But  the  octadrachms  (131  coins,  73  reverse  dies)  and  the 
tetradrachms  (41  coins,  12  reverse  dies)  furnish  a number  of  reverse 
links  in  each  series,  in  addition  to  the  lb-  K obverse  recutting  already 
described.  Of  the  11  reverse  links  and  1 obverse  recutting,  10  are 
between  contiguous  letters,  and  the  remaining  2 between  letters  only 
one  apart. 

In  the  following  table  summarizing  die  linkage,  NL  indicates  dies 
with  no  obverse  letters.  The  bracket  to  the  left  represents  the  lb-  K 
recutting;  brackets  to  the  right  indicate  reverse  links;  and  horizontal 
lines  show  obverse  links  between  the  two  denominations.  No  coins 
are  known  for  the  letters  in  parentheses.  All  links  are  illustrated. 


Octadrachms 


T elradrachms 
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The  stylistic  progression  of  the  coins  also  shows  that  the  obverse 
dies  were  used  in  order,  or  at  least  roughly  so.  At  first  glance  the  style 
of  Arsinoe’s  gold  and  silver  coins  seems  unvarying,  boringly  so.  But 
a number  of  details  change  and  successive  stages  can  be  objectively 
distinguished.  Kyrieleis  seems  virtually  the  only  author  to  have  noted 
the  most  obvious  change:  the  direction  of  the  tip  of  the  small  horn  of 
Ammon  under  Arsinoe’s  ear.10  But  there  are  other  developments:  on 
the  obverses  the  shape  of  the  chignon,  and  whether  or  not  the  stephane 
is  indicated  under  the  veil;  and  on  the  reverses  the  decoration  of  the  tip 
of  the  cornucopiae. 

Various  changes  in  these  details  allow  the  division  of  the  longest 
series,  the  decadrachms,  into  four  different  groups  of  approximately 
equal  size,  with  a few  transitional  issues  between  groups.  The  octa- 
drachms  divide  themselves  into  three  groups  of  rather  unequal  size, 
each  group  corresponding  in  its  stylistic  details  to  a particular  deca- 
drachm  group.  The  tetradrachms,  of  course,  can  be  securely  placed 
together  with  the  octadrachms  whose  obverse  dies  they  share. 

The  surprising  discovery  is  that,  contrary  to  all  previous  assumptions, 
the  letters  on  the  gold  coins  turn  out  not  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
corresponding  letters  on  the  decadrachms.  There  is  no  gold  which 
corresponds  to  the  earliest  decadrachms.  The  earliest  gold  octadrachms 
share  the  stylistic  features  of  the  second  decadrachm  group.  The  next 
gold  issues  are  very  like  the  third  decadrachm  group;  and  the  last  few 
gold  issues  correspond  to  the  last  group  of  decadrachms. 

A full  catalogue  of  Arsinoe’s  portrait  coins  will  have  to  await  the 
assembling  of  a corpus,  but  the  following  resume  of  issues  amplifies 
Svoronos’s  listings.  As  before,  NL  indicates  dies  with  no  letter,  and 
parentheses  are  used  for  letters  for  which  no  coins  are  known.  Svoronos 
numbers  are  given  when  possible.  The  number  of  coins  and  of  reverse 
dies  found  in  the  present  survey  is  given  as  a rough  indication  of  rela- 
tive issue  size.  Representative  issues  of  each  decadrachm  group  are 
illustrated  here;  all  octadrachm  and  tetradrachm  obverse  dies  are 
shown;  and  all  known  die  links  are  illustrated.  For  decadrachm  issues 

10  Kyrieleis,  p.  79.  Although  noting  that  this  change  takes  place  at  widely  different 
places  in  the  gold  and  silver  alphabets,  he  fails  to  follow  up  on  this  fatal  flaw  in 
Svoronos’s  “Era.” 
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not  illustrated,  a reference  to  a published  example  is  given:  to  Svoronos, 
or  to  other  publications  when  necessary  or  preferable. 

Obverses  (all  denominations):  Head  of  Arsinoe  II  Philadelphus  r., wearing 
ribbon  diadem,  stephane,  and  veil,  and  with  a small  horn  of  Ammon 
under  the  ear;  above,  tip  of  a lotus-headed  scepter  whose  shaft  is 
seen  below  her  chin;  to  1.,  letter  or  letters. 

Reverses  (octadrachms  and  decadrachms):  APZINOHZ  OIAAAEA<DOY 
Double  filleted  cornucopiae,  holding  fruits  and  cakes. 

Reverses  (tetradrachms):  APZINOHZ  <t>l  AAAEA<DOY  Eagle  standing 
1.  on  fulmen;  between  legs,  X (on  all  but  the  first  die  illustrated). 

All  coins  are  of  Ptolemaic  weight. 


GROUP  1:  DECADRACHMS 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Letter 

Coins 

Dies 

Sv.No. 

Plate,  Number 

NL 

3 

3 

409 

2,  1 

A 

5 

5 

420 

2,  2 

B 

4 

3 

428 

Sv.  B,  11 

r 

2 

2 

432 

Sv.  15,  19 

A 

5 

2 

434a 

Sv.  B,  12 

E 

11 

7 

444 

2,  3 

I 

1 

1 

455 

Sv.  16,  1 

H 

1 

1 

Gans  16,  19  Apr.  1960,  468 

0 

1 

1 

461 

Sv.  16,  2 

(1) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(K) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A 

7 

5 

477 

2,  4 

(M)11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11  Sv.  487,  described  with  M on  obverse,  is  known  from  a single  example  whose 
M Svoronos  considered  doubtful.  Dr.  Oeconomides  has  kindly  sent  a cast  of  the 
coin,  and  it  clearly  bears  MM.  No  other  M coins  have  been  located  in  the  present 
survey.  The  placement  of  the  presumed  M issue  in  Group  1 rather  than  with  the 
transitional  issues  is  of  course  purely  arbitrary. 
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TRANSITIONAL:  DECADRACHMS 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Letter 

Coins 

Dies 

Sv.No. 

Plate,  Number 

N 

3 

3 

488 

Sv.  16,  4 

— 

5 

3 

490 

Sv.  16,  5 

GROUP  2: 

OCTADRACHMS,  DECADRACHMS 

AND  TETRADRACHMS 

OCTADRACHMS 

NL» 

1 

1 

408 

3,  1 

NLb 

1 

1 

408 

3,  2 

NLC  n 

6 

3 

408 

3,  3 

A -* 

1 

1 

419 

3,  4 (rev.  die  of  3,  3) 

(B) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

434 

3,  5 

E J“| 

4 

3 

443 

3,  6 (rev.  die  of  3,  5);  3,  7 

I J 

3 

1 

454 

3,  8 (rev.  die  of  3,  7) 

DECADRACHMS 

0 

1 

1 

49211 

4,  1 

TT 

4 

3 

495 

Sv.  B,  13  (obv.  only) 

P 

5 

4 

496 

Sv.  16,  7 

3 

2 

502 

4,2 

Zb 

3 

3 

502 

4,  3 

T 

4 

4 

50313 

Helbing,  9 Apr.  1913,  765 

Y 

8 

6 

508 

Naville  12,  18  Oct.  1926,  2595 

<D 

4 

3 

512 

Sv.  16,  9 

X 

2 

2 

513 

Myers-Adams  5,  15  Mar.  1973, 

288 

'f 

4 

3 

517 

4,  4 

12  Svoronos’s  illustration  for  this  issue  (pi.  16,  6)  erroneously  uses  a second  re- 
production of  the  reverse  of  Sv.  512  (pi.  16,  9). 

13  Svoronos’s  illustration  for  this  issue  (pi.  16,  8)  is  a coin  whose  obverse  bears 
TT  (Sv.  954);  the  right  edge  of  the  first  T is  clearly  visible  on  the  plate. 
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Tetradrachms14 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Letter 

Coins 

Dies 

Sv.No. 

Plate,  Number 

A-| 

2 

1 

421 

4,  5 (without  X on  reverse) 

H 

17 

5 

429 

4,  6 (rev.  die  of  4,  5);  5,  1 

r-l 

1 

1 

432a 

5,  2 (rev.  die  of  5,  1) 

A11 

10 

4 

435 

5,  3;  5,  4 

H 

6 

3 

445 

5,  5 (rev.  die  of  5,  3);  5,  6 

I-J-l 

5 

3 

456 

5,  7 (rev.  die  of  5,  4);  5,  8 (rev. 
die  of  5,  6) 

TRANSITIONAL:  OCTADRACHMS  AND  DECADRACHMS 


H 


Q 

AA 

BB 


OCTADRACHMS 

5 4 459  6,  1 

42  24  460  6,  2;  6,  3 (rev.  die  of  7,  1) 

Decadrachms 

1 1 518  6,  4 

10  6 937  6,  5 

11  8 938  6,  6 


14  As  mentioned  above,  the  tetradrachms  are  struck  from  the  obverse  dies  used  for 
the  lettered  octadrachms  A-I.  No  tetradrachms  without  obverse  letters  have  been 
located  by  the  present  author,  but  two  such  supposed  issues  must  be  denied.  Sv. 
410  describes  a tetradrachm  issue  with  no  letter  on  obverse:  the  illustration  for  the 
issue,  however,  shows  a coin  whose  obverse  letter  E is  not  preserved  (pi.  16,  13  = 
BMC  p.  43,  7;  pi.  8,  3 = our  Plate  5,  5).  And  Sv.  936  (illustrated  in  vol.  1,  p.  oA'), 
attributed  to  Ptolemy  III,  describes  a single  tetradrachm  with  no  obverse  letter 
and  with,  uniquely,  the  double  cornucopiae  reverse  type  of  the  octadrachms  and 
decadrachms.  The  obverse  die  is  the  octadrachm  die  NLC,  and  the  reverse  also 
seems  to  be  known  in  the  octadrachm  series  (see  Coin  Galleries,  20  Apr.  1961,  9). 
In  light  of  the  obverse  die  sharing  of  the  octadrachms  and  tetradrachms,  such  an 
initial  tetradrachm  issue  would  be  understandable,  but  the  coin  is  not  genuine. 
Dr.  Oeconomides,  H616ne  Nicolet-Pierre,  and  Olivier  Picard  have  all  seen  it  at  Athens 
and  agree  that  it  is  a cast  piece,  evidently  a silver  cast  of  a gold  octadrachm.  I am 
most  grateful  to  them  for  enabling  the  record  to  be  set  straight. 
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GROUP  3:  OCTODRACHMS  AND  DECADRACHMS 


OCTADRACHMS 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Letter 

Coins 

Dies 

Sv.No. 

Plate,  Number 

|a 

1 

1 

471 

7,  1 (rev.  die  of  6,  3) 

lb 

6 

3 

471 

7,  2 

K 

32 

17 

475 

7,  3 

A 

11 

9 

476 

7,  4 

DECADRACHMS 

rr 

2 

2 

938a 

7,  5 

AA 

3 

2 

939 

Sv.  28,  5 

EE 

19 

15 

940 

7,  6 

XI 

1 

1 

941 

Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921,  3230 

HH 

11 

9 

942 

Glendining,  7 Mar.  1957,  370 

©0 

4 

4 

943 

Hirsch  14,  17  Nov.  1905,  589 

II 

10 

5 

944 

Leu  2,  25  Apr.  1972,  305 

KK 

7 

4 

945 

Sv.  28,  10 

AA 

5 

3 

946 

Naville  5,  18  June  1923,  2921 

MM 

15 

11 

947 

7,  7 

NN 

4 

3 

948 

Naville  7,  23  June  1924,  1841 

“IT  “ 

3 

3 

949 

Hirsch  29,  9 Nov.  1910,  850 

00 

4 

2 

950 

Sv.  28,  15 

TRANSITIONAL:  DECADRACHMS 

nn  22  951  sv.  r,  15 

PP  2 2 952  SNG  Berry  1484 


GROUP  4:  OCTADRACHMS  AND  DECADRACHMS 


M 

N 


OCTADRACHMS 

3 3 486  8,  1 

1 1 8,  2 

13  6 489  8,  3 (illustration  slightly  over- 

sized; rev.  die  of  8,  1);  8,  4 (rev. 
die  of  8,  2) 
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Decadrachms 


Obv. 

Letter 

Coins 

Rev. 

Dies 

Sv.No. 

22 

2 

2 

953 

TT 

1 

1 

954 

YY 

3 

3 

955 

<t><& 

2 

2 

956 

XX 

1 

1 

957 

YY 

3 

3 

958 

QQ 

6 

4 

959 

A 

1 

1 

960 

1 

8 

6 

961 

Plate,  Number 
8,  5 

Sv.  16,  8 (called  T) 

SNG  Berry  1485 

G.  Hirsch  34,  21  Feb.  1963, 

1329 

Vinchon,  22  Feb.  1971,  182 

8,  6 

Sv.  28,  22 

Sv.  28,  24  (obv.  only) 

8,  7 


In  the  absence  of  a corpus,  the  totals  of  examples  and  dies  found  for 
the  various  denominations  in  the  different  groups  may  serve  as  a pre- 
liminary guide  to  the  volume  of  the  coinage.15 


Octadrachms 

Decadrachms 

Telradrachms 

Obv. 

Rev. 

Obv. 

Rev. 

Obv. 

Rev. 

Coins 

Dies 

Dies 

Coins 

Dies 

Dies 

Coins 

Dies 

Dies 

Group  1 

40 

10 

30 

Transitional 

8 

2 

6 

Group  2 

17 

1 

8 

38 

10 

31 

41 

6 

12 

Transitional 

47 

2 

28 

22 

3 

15 

Group  3 

50 

3 

30 

88 

13 

64 

Transitional 

4 

2 

4 

Group  4 

17 

3 

8 

27 

9 

23 

Totals 

131 

15 

74 

227 

49 

173 

41 

6 

12 

As  the  transitional  coins  should  probably  be  considered  as  the  initial 
issues  of  the  groups  which  follow  them,  perhaps  a clearer  presentation 
of  the  size  of  the  various  groups  would  be  as  follows. 

15  The  lb-  K die  is  counted  as  1 only.  Totals  reflect  shared  dies. 
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Octadrachms 

Decadrachms 

Tetradrachms 

Obv. 

Rev . 

Obv. 

Rev. 

Obv. 

Rev. 

Coins 

Dies 

Dies 

Coins 

Dies 

Dies 

Coins 

Dies 

Dies 

Group  1 

Transitional  and 

40 

10 

30 

Group  2 

17 

7 

8 

46 

12 

37 

41 

6 

12 

Transitional  and 
Group  3 

Transitional  and 

97 

5 

57 

110 

16 

79 

Group  4 

17 

3 

8 

31 

11 

27 

Totals 

131 

15 

73 

227 

49 

173 

41 

6 

12 

The  stylistic  features  which  distinguish  the  four  groups  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  turn.  On  the  obverse  they  are  the  depiction  of  the  chignon, 
whether  or  not  the  stephane  is  indicated  under  the  veil,  and  the  shape 
of  the  small  horn  of  Ammon  under  Arsinoe’s  ear.  On  the  reverses  (of 
the  decadrachms  and  octadrachms  only,  of  course)  the  crucial  feature 
is  the  degree  of  elaboration  of  the  tip  of  the  double  cornucopiae. 

Arsinoe’s  chignon  is  a coiled  braid  of  hair.  In  Group  1 (Plate  2,  1-4) 
it  is  shown  in  a rather  tentative  fashion,  hardly  projecting  from  the 
head  at  all  on  the  earliest  dies.  Both  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  coil 
are  often  indicated  sketchily,  so  that  with  a little  effort  the  coil  can  be 
perceived  as  an  oval.  In  Group  2 (Plates  3-5)  the  coil  is  seen  com- 
pletely in  profile,  its  back  edge  straight,  and  the  folds  of  the  veil  con- 
tinue to  the  back  edge  without  interruption.  In  Group  3 (Plate  7), 
especially  on  the  earliest  dies,  the  clinging  veil  clearly  reveals  the  coiled 
braid,  which  is  seen,  as  if  slightly  from  the  rear,  as  a complete  oval. 
Of  the  decadrachms  transitional  between  Groups  2 and  3,  one  (AA, 
Plate  6,  5)  shows  a clearly  oval  chignon;  the  following  issue  (BB,  Plate 
6,  6)  returns  to  the  flat  chignon  of  Group  2.  In  Group  4 (Plate  8)  a 
double  row  of  four  rather  large  lumps  forms  the  chignon. 

The  continuation  of  the  stephane  under  the  veil  is  shown  only  on 
Group  3 (Plate  7),  and,  weakly,  on  the  two  transitional  decadrachms 
AA  and  BB  (Plate  6,  5 and  6). 

The  horn  of  Ammon  in  Group  1 (Plate  2,  1-4)  curves  all  around  the 
ear,  the  tip  reaching  to  the  lowest  of  the  five  sections  of  hair  at  the  brow; 
and  the  lowest  of  the  loose  wisps  of  hair  at  the  hairline  ends  in  front  of 
the  upright  portion  of  the  horn.  In  Group  2 (Plates  3-5)  the  horn  still 
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curves  around  the  ear,  but  its  tip  is  not  so  high:  it  does  not  reach  the 
lowest  hair  section,  and  the  lowest  loose  wisp  of  hair  ends  above  it. 
This  treatment  of  the  horn  continues  through  the  transitional  issues 
on  Plate  6.  On  all  dies  in  Groups  3 and  4 (Plates  7 and  8),  however,  the 
horn  curves  downward. 

On  Arsinoe’s  reverse  dies  occur  small  but  unmistakable  changes  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  tip  of  the  cornucopiae.  Figure  1 shows  the  portion 
below  the  lower  ribbed  sections  of  the  bodies. 

Fig.  1 

a n -n  mi 

1.  2.  3.  4. 

In  Group  1 (Plate  2, 1-4)  the  tip  is  shown  as  in  Fig.  1,  1,  a simple  sphere 
above  the  terminal  point.  In  Group  2 (Plates  3-5)  a projection  at 
either  side  above  the  sphere  has  been  added,  as  in  Fig.  1,  2:  presumably 
this  is  a profile  representation  of  a disc.  On  the  transitional  coins  between 
Groups  2 and  3 (Plate  6)  a short-lived  intermediate  form  appears,  as  in 
Fig.  1,  3,  where  the  disc  is  replaced  by  a calyx-shaped  ornament.  This 
calyx  appears  on  the  £2  decadrachms  and  on  all  known  H and  a very 
few  of  the  0 gold  octadrachms  (Plate  6,  1,  2,  and  4).  On  the  other 
transitional  coins  (Plate  6,  3,  5,  and  6)  and  on  all  of  Groups  3 and  4 
(Plates  7 and  8)  the  cornucopiae  ends  in  an  elaborate  tip,  as  in  Fig. 
1,  4,  with  calyx,  disc,  sphere,  disc,  and  terminal  point. 

The  four  details  just  described  furnish  the  clearest  and  most  definitive 
criteria  for  dividing  Arsinoe’s  coins  into  the  four  groups,  but  three  other 
stylistic  changes  are  also  worthy  of  note.  The  two  small  central  fruits 
on  the  cornucopiae,  the  two  which  sit  on  the  invariably  present  small 
tray  or  “bridge”  between  the  two  cornucopiae,  are  not  identifiable,  at 
least  by  the  present  author,  but  one  of  them  often  shows  vertical  ribbing, 
dividing  the  fruit  into  three  or  four  segments,  and  the  other  usually 
seems  partially  covered  by  three  leaves  or  perhaps  sections  of  a shell 
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which  leas  e a triangular  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  fruit  (or  out?).1 
H 2 shows  a rough  sketch  of  the  two  fruits. 

Fu;.  2 


The  significance  of  these  IrhiU  is  that  their  relative  positions  as 
shown  are  those  of  tint-  W$  from  X on*  and  oh  Alt  of  the  gold. 

Only  on  the  (lecadrachms  A'T,  on  some,  of  those  with  E (no  clear 
examples  of  A have  been  Im-otcd),  ail'd. 'on  the  decitdrachms  with  no 


letter  are  the  fr/n  ts  posit  urns  ivvvrsed  (e.g..  Plate  2,  1-3),  which  would 
seem  to  confirm  ttiat  the  Hodeficr  deoadrnehm  die  was  indeed  the  first 


m its  senpsA  vi?\  . .;  ■ . -. 

. ■ 

A not  her  change, *vh;eh  oceurigmdunjiy , is  the  degree  of  agitation  of  the 
eornuedpigl  tvliet ^ righty  Thd  ftl^t  to  the;  left  follows  the  curve  of 

the  eorniicopiae . throughout^ the t:au\0e,  hut,  starting  with  the  transi- 
tional issuesbo  Plate  fi,  the  right  fillet  on  most  dies  becomes  ever  more 
sharply  cetvgdh.:  .Thfr'Ahisi^'  of  the  carves  varies  between  the  gold  and 
silver,  bur  coins  in  both  -metals  shew  an  increasingly  agitated  right 
fillet  which,  if  straightened  out,  v/ould  he  ever  longer  than  the  left 


■;'  y'.\vV^}ii{ttlyy;t|i^p  is  the  general  appyaranee  qf  the  portraits,17  That  of 
Group  t , and  especially  the  earliest,  no-letter  dueadraehm  (Plate 2, 1)  is  of 
i>.  hen  i :\  -leu  t a red  w on  v:>  f . , w it  h the  ex  tremely  w ide,  staring  ey  e and  barrel 
Chin  of  the  fly  da  sl.V  (cfc  Plate  2,  \).  The  portrait  of  Group  2 (Plates  3-5) 
1$  the  nHtesti'-wtt^ttfsr'dck^izedi  showing  a thinner,  finer,  more  youth.- 
ltd  aiul  quite  lovely  face,  with  the  staring  eye  more  gently  treated. 
1 he  head  on  Group  3 (Plate  7)  is  similar  ti*  that  on  Group  2,  more  at- 
tend sited.  with  iv  somewhat  haughty  expression  and  again  a bulging  eye. 

Group  t (Plate  8).  where -the  heads  actually  measure  slightly  larger  than 

‘ 

,fj  St'iK*  Si  PHIS  mtini|>r, riant  in  firpirt  ion  of  corttucG}*ioo  fcftiik'Hts:  sec  the. 
vftiitmrms  i.*;u "ot  ^ruin  ut  Berenice's  Iwmjrnpiar  *JOA  B iCh 

u Ot)  l in*  pv»rt rtfiis,  ako  pjfc  M -tC. 
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most  earlier  ones,  shows  a passive,  full-featured  woman  of  no  great 
individuality;  the  obvious  intelligence  and  forcefulness  of  the  earlier 
portraits  is  gone. 

To  recapitulate:  the  first  group  of  Arsinoe’s  portrait  coins  was  of 
decadrachms  only;  the  second  of  octadrachms,  decadrachms,  and  tetra- 
drachms;  and  the  third  and  fourth  of  octadrachms  and  decadrachms. 
The  letters  found  on  the  obverse  dies  of  each  denomination  occur  in 
order.  The  tetradrachms,  with  A-I,  must  be  contemporary  with  the 
similarly  lettered  gold  octadrachms,  as  their  obverse  dies  are  shared.  But 
there  is  no  correlation  between  the  octadrachms’  obverse  letters  and 
those  of  the  decadrachms.  Twelve  or  so  decadrachm  issues  appeared 
before  the  gold  started  to  be  struck;  and  the  last  of  the  51  decadrachm 
issues  were  contemporary  with  the  last  of  the  15  gold  issues.  This  alone 
indicates  that  the  letters  cannot  denote  years  of  an  era;  and  the  chro- 
nology worked  out  below  provides  still  more  proof. 

An  examination  of  stylistic  changes  in  the  Arsinoe  portrait  gold  octa- 
drachms from  the  Phoenician  and  Palestinian  mints  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Joppa,  Ace-Ptolemais,  and  Gaza  furnishes  the  basis  for  an  absolute 
dating  of  the  main  Arsinoe  series  at  Alexandria.  These  eastern  octa- 
drachms are  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  Alexandrian  ones,  except 
that  they  bear  mint  markings,  subsidiary  monograms,  and,  instead  of 
obverse  letters,  reverse  dales:  the  endearing  Phoenician  custom  of  dating 
coins  resulted  in  these  octadrachms  being  firmly  dated  by  regnal  years 
of  Ptolemy  II  and  III.  The  coins  are  extremely  rare:  only  42  of  them 
have  been  located  by  this  author.  Their  dates  range  from  year  25  of 
Ptolemy  II  (261/0  B.C.)  to  year  6 of  Ptolemy  III  (242/1  B.C.).18  That 

18  Svoronos’s  Julian  dates  for  the  regnal  years  are  not  quite  accurate.  I follow 
T.  C.  Skeat,  The  Reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  Mtlnchener  BeitrSge  zur  Papyrusforschung 
und  antike  Rechtsgcschiclite  39  (1954),  p.  11.  Regnal  years  started  on  the  Egyptian 
New  Year’s  Day,  which  at  this  period  fell  in  late  October.  Ptolemy  II’s  year  25 
thus  ran  from  October  261  to  October  260,  and  his  year  35  from  October  247 
until  his  death  in  January  246.  Ptolemy  Ill’s  year  1 then  started  immediately, 
lasting,  however,  only  until  the  next  New  Year’s  Day  in  October  246,  when  his 
year  2 commenced.  Year  6 thus  spanned  the  Julian  years  242  and  241. 

A few  Arsinoe  octadrachms  have  been  erroneously  dated  to  years  prior  to  261/0 
B.C.  Sv.  794  (Joppa)  was  hesitantly  dated  by  Svoronos  to  263  B.C.  because  of  its 
K T date.  The  coin,  however,  belongs  with  the  similarly  marked  silver  issues  recently 
shown  by  Otto  Morkholm  to  belong  instead  to  the  twenty-third  year  of  Ptolemy 
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this  range  is  the  full  one,  despite  the  gold’s  scarcity,  is  shown  by  tha 
similarly  dated  and  far  more  common  accompanying  I1TOAEMAIOY 
IQTHPOZ  tetradrachms  from  the  same  five  mints,  which  all  fall  in 
precisely  the  same  period. 

Quite  a few  new  issues  have  appeared  since  Svoronos’s  work  was 
published,  and  a tabulation  of  the  42  coins  located  by  the  present 
author  follows.  Mint  by  mint,  the  listings  give  the  years  B.C.,  the 
coins’  markings  from  left  to  right,  and  the  Svoronos  number  for  the 
issue.  The  next  column,  with  F or  O,  U or  D,  and  1 or  2,  is  the  important 
one.  It  indicates  whether  Arsinoe’s  chignon  is  flat,  F,  or  oval,  O; 
whether  the  tip  of  the  horn  of  Ammon  points  up,  U,  or  down,  D;  and 
whether  the  bottom  of  the  cornucopiae  is  decorated  with  a simple  disc, 
1,  or  the  calyx  ornament,  2.  These  style  changes  will  be  discussed 
below.  The  coins  are  then  numbered  and  listed,  and  die  links  indicated 
where  ascertainable.  Some  dies  are  so  close  and  Svoronos’s  plates 
often  so  poor  that  certainty  was  not  always  possible;  but  the  links  are 
not  necessary  to  the  arguments  which  follow. 

All  coins  except  37  and  42  bear  the  date  between  the  cornucopiae 
and  the  left  fillet;  all  except  42  have  the  mint  marking  and  any  sub- 
sidiary markings  between  the  cornucopiae  and  the  right  fillet. 

Tyrf. 

259/8  5 “f  — FIJI  l.19  Numismatic  Fine  Arts  4,  24 

Mar.  1977,  446  = Gans  16,  19 
Apr.  1960,  464  = Hirsch  32,  14 


III:  see  below,  pp.66-67.  An  octadrachm  with  markings  of  club  and  X (Benha  15)  was 
attributed  by  Brett  to  Tyre  in  268  B.C.,  but  the  coin  is  of  Salamis,  and  is  later: 
see  below,  p.  63. 

19  On  coin  1 are  visible  two  markings,  T at  the  very  edge  of  the  flan  to  lower 
left,  and  If  to  right.  The  right-hand  marking  is  the  mint  marking,  as  discussed 
above,  and  in  n.  21;  thus  the  coin  is  of  Tyre.  The  left-hand  monogram  is  cut  off  by 
the  edge  of  the  flan,  and  should  be  completed  as  1 , or  KI,  year  259/8  B.C.  Dates 
from  KA  through  KH  were  almost  invariably  expressed  in  monogram  form  at  all 
the  Phoenician  and  Palestinian  mints  on  the  Arsinoe  octadrachms  and  on  the  Ptolemy 
Basileos  silver  tetradrachms  which  preceded  them,  as  well  as  the  Ptolemy  Soter 
tetradrachms  which  accompanied  them. 
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253/2 

At© 

— FU2 

252/1 

AA  t © 

680  FU2 

FU2 

251/0 

AE  t 0 

685 

FU2 

FU2 

249/8 

AX  t © 

— 

FU2 

FU2 

OD1 

248/7 

AH  t © 

696 

FU2 

FD2 

247/6 

A©  t © 

699 

FD2 

FD2 

246 

At© 

1011 

FD2 

246/5 

B t © 

1012 

FD2 

FD2 

244/3 

At© 

1018 

FD2 

FD2 

Nov.  1912,  594  = Hirsch  18,  27 
May  1907,  2512 

2.  Leu  25,  23  Apr.  1980,  194 
(Plate  9,  C).  The  calyx  is 
small,  but  unmistakably  pre- 
sent. 

3.  Sv.  pi.  19,  26 

4.  Sotheby,  20  July  1914,  42  = 
Sotheby,  26  Apr.  1907,  32.  Dies 
of  3 

5.  Sv.  pi.  20,  3 

6.  ANS  (Plate  9,  D).  Dies  of  5 

7.  Benha  16.  Obv.  die  of  5 

8.  ANS.  Obv.  die  of  5;  rev.  die  of  7 

9.  Stack’s,  20  Jan.  1938,  131 

10.  Sv.  pi.  20,  7 

11.  Auctiones  12,  29  Sept.  1981, 
178 

12.  Sv.  pi.  T,  1.  Obv.  die  of  10 

13.  Benha  17.  Dies  of  12 

14.  Sv.  pi.  31,  1 

15.  Sv.  pi.  31,  2.  Dies  of  14,  the 

date  recut 

16.  ANS  (Plate  9,  F).  Obv.  die  of 
14 

17.  Sv.  pi.  31,  6 (London  = BMC , 
p.  42,  4)  (Plate  9,  G) 

18.  Benha  21.  Dies  of  17 


Si  don 

256/5  A II  V — FU1  19.  Miinz.  u.  Med.  19,  5 June  1959, 

582 

FU1  20.  Leu  18,  5 May  1977,  275  = 
Miinz.  u.  Med.  25,  17  Nov. 
1962, 493  (Plate  9,  B).  Rev.  die 
of  19 
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253/2 

AT  II 

AI 

— 

FU1 

21. 

London.  Obv.  die  of  20 

250/49 

AC 

II 

¥ 

747 

FU2 

22. 

Sv.  pi.  21 , 22.  Perhaps  obv.  die 
of  20 

249/8 

AI 

II 

AI 

750 

FU2 

23. 

Sv.  pi.  22,  3.  Perhaps  obv.  die 
of  20 

AI 

II 

H 

752 

FU2 

24. 

Sv.  pi.  22,  1.  Perhaps  obv.  die 
of  20 

248/7 

AH 

II 

H 

754 

FU2 

25. 

Sv.  pi.  22,  5 = Leu  13,  29  Apr. 
1975,  340.  Obv.  die  of  20 

FU2 

26. 

Canessa  3,  28  June  1923,  94. 
Obv.  die  of  20;  rev.  die  of  25 

FU2 

27. 

Numismatic  Fine  Arts  6,  27 
Feb.  1979,  430.  Obv.  die  of  20; 
rev.  die  of  25 

244/3 

A II  N 

1028 

FU2 

28. 

Sv.  pi.  32,  4 

243/2 

E II  H 

1030 

FU2 

29. 

Sv.  pi.  32,  6 

242/1 

C II 

H 

1032 

FU2 

30. 

Sv.  pi.  32,  9 

FU2 

31. 

Glasgow  = Hunter,  vol.  3, 
p.  377,  22 

Ace-Ptolemais 


251/0 

ae  m 0 

779 

OU2 

32. 

Sv.  pi.  25,  14 

OU2 

33. 

Vinchon,  2 Dec.  1975,  180 
(Plate  9,  E).  Dies  of  32 

OU2 

34. 

Hess-Leu,  4 Apr.  1963,  103  = 
Miinz.  u.  Med.  1 1,  23  Jan.  1953, 
87.  Rev.  die  of  32 

246/5 

b m A 

1034 

FU2 

35. 

Sv.  pi.  32,  12 

242/1 

cm© 

FU2 

36. 

Leu  22,  8 May  1979,  176  = 
Miinz.  u.  Med.  52,  19  June 
1975,  239  = Miinz.  u.  Med.  25, 
17  Nov.  1962,  510  (Plate  9,  H) 
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Joppa 


261/0 

Pll  K 

— 

FU1 

37“ 

Miinz.  u.  Med.  52, 19  June  1975, 
237  (Plate  9,  A) 

246 

A mi 

— 

FD2 

38. 

ANS  = Benha  20 

245/4 

r m e 

1040 

FD2 

39. 

Sv.  pi.  32,  21 

244/3 

a m e 

— 

FU2 

40. 

ANS 

242/1 

c m e 



FU2 

41. 

Miinz.  u.  Med.  25,  17  Nov. 
1962,  539 

Gaza 

257/6 

K K0 

823 

FU1 

42.M 

Sv.  pi.  24,  4 

These  dated  Phoenician  and  Palestinian  octadrachms  do  not  repeat 
every  stylistic  variation  of  the  main  Alexandrian  series.  The  only 
changes  which  can  be  detected  are  the  most  obvious  ones:  whether  the 
chignon  is  flat  or  oval,  whether  the  horn  of  Ammon  turns  up  or  down, 
and  whether  or  not  the  calyx  is  present  on  the  cornucopiae  tip  (where 
it  is  not,  the  cornucopiae  is  ornamented  with  a simple  disc,  as  on  Series 
2;  as  at  Alexandria,  no  gold  corresponds  to  the  decadrachms  of  Group 
1).  I have  been  very  conservative  in  indicating  the  substitution  of  an 
oval  for  a flat  chignon,  and  the  change  from  an  up-turned  to  a down- 
turned  horn:  only  definitely  oval  chignons,  and  only  strongly  down- 
turned  horns  have  been  so  described.  Further,  the  cornucopiae  tip 
with  calyx  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Groups  3 and  4 at  Alexandria: 
in  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  as  in  Cyprus,  the  calyx  is  very  rarely  ac- 
companied by  the  two  discs  above  and  below  the  sphere  which  are 
found  with  it  in  Egypt.  The  addition  of  the  calyx  ornament  is,  however, 

30  Coin  37  is  the  earliest  known  Phoenician  or  Palestinian  octadrachm  issue,  and 
dates  from  the  first  year  of  the  accompanying  Ptolemy  Soter  tetradrachms.  The 
form  of  its  civic  monogram  is  that  of  the  Ptolemy  Soter  tetradrachm  issue  Sv.  795  of 
the  same  year  (given  erroneously  in  the  text:  see  pi.  23,  2);  and  the  placement  of  the 
octadrachm’s  date  to  upper  right  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tetradrachms — under- 
standable on  this  initial  gold  issue. 

21  Coin  42,  Gaza’s  sole  known  octadrachm,  is  the  only  octadrachm  known  to  me 
of  the  period  in  question  from  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  or  any  of  the  Cypriot  mints  to 
bear  the  civic  marking  to  the  left  of  the  cornucopiae:  the  wider  space  between  the 
cornucopiae  and  the  right-hand  fillet  was  otherwise  the  invariable  spot  chosen  for 
the  coins’  most  important  marking,  the  mint  indication. 
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a decisive  and  easily  spotted  change:  its  appearance  in  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine  provides  a terminus  ante  quem  for  its  introduction  at  Alex- 
andria, and  thus  for  the  introduction  of  Group  3. 

The  following  table  shows  in  convenient  form  when  these  three  style 
changes  occurred  on  the  known  Phoenician  and  Palestinian  octadrachms. 
The  abbreviations  are  those  used  in  the  listing  of  issues  above. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  down-turned  horn  of  Ammon  is  found  only  at 
Tyre,  from  249/8  to  214/3,  and  at  Joppa,  from  246  to  245/4.  The  oval 
chignon  appears  only  twice,  at  Ptolemais  in  251/0  and  at  Tyre  in  249/8. 
In  contrast,  the  calyx  ornament,  once  introduced  in  253/2  B.C.,  is  found 
on  every  known  subsequent  die  but  one  (at  Tyre,  249/8).**  Group  3 


Ace - 

Tyre  Sidon  Ptolemais  Joppa  Gaza 


261j0 

KE 

FUl  (PI.  9,  A) 

260/69 

KC 

269/8 

KI 

FU1 

268/7 

KH 

267/6 

K0 

FU1 

266/6 

A 

FU1 

266/4 

AA 

264/3 

AB 

263/2 

AT 

FU2  (PI.  9,  C) 

FU1  (PI.  9,  B) 

262/1 

AA 

FU2 

261/0 

AE 

FU2  (PI.  9,  D) 

OU2  (PI.  9,  E) 

260/49 

AC 

FU2 

249/8 

AI 

FU2,  OD1 

FU2 

248/7 

AH 

FU2,  FD2 

FU2 

247/6 

A0 

FD2 

246 

A 

FD2 

FD2 

246/6 

B 

FD2  (PI.  9,  F) 

FU2 

246/4 

r 

FD2 

244/3 

A 

FD2  (PI.  9,  G) 

FU2 

FU2 

243/2 

E 

FtT2 

242/1 

C 

FU2 

FU2  (PI.  9,  H) 

FU2 

22  As  it  was  on  the  Phoenician  and  Palestinian  issues,  so  it  was  on  all  late  posthu- 
mous octadrachms  struck  anywhere  under  Ptolemy  III  and  his  successors.  The 
oval  chignon  was  a short-lived  phenomenon.  The  horn  of  Ammon  is  found  on  later 
issues  turned  either  up  or  down.  The  calyx  ornament,  however,  became  an  inva- 
riable feature  of  the  cornucopiae  not  only  on  all  late  posthumous  Arsinoe  octadrachms, 
but  also  on  the  gold  of  later  Ptolemaic  rulers. 
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at  Alexandria,  where  the  calyx  first  appears,  thus  must  have  been 
being  struck  at  least  by  253/2  B.C.  Although  earlier  data  is  scanty 
(four  coins  in  all),  the  calyx’s  absence  prior  to  253/2,  as  well  as  on  the 
Sidonian  coin  of  253/2,  probably  allows  us  to  place  the  start  of  Group  3 
in  that  year.  Thus  the  change  from  Group  2 to  Group  3,  the  approximate 
midpoint  of  the  decadrachm  dies,  is  to  be  dated  ca.  253/2  B.C. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Phoenician  gold  would  have  been  in- 
troduced before  that  at  Alexandria,  and  therefore  the  start  of  the 
Alexandrian  gold,  and  of  all  of  Group  2,  may  be  put  no  later  than 
261/0  B.C.  A likely  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  Arsinoe’s  gold 
coins  would  have  been  the  recent  receipt  of  the  diverted  revenues 
of  the  caiofioiga , the  enormous  one-sixth  share  of  the  produce  of 
vineyards  and  orchards:  in  Ptolemy  II’s  twenty-third  regnal  year, 
263/2  B.C.,  these  revenues  were  diverted  from  the  cults  of  the  native 
Egyptian  gods  to  that  of  the  goddess  Arsinoe  Philadelphus.23  The 
amount  of  gold  struck  at  Alexandria  with  Arsinoe’s  portrait  was  not 
extraordinary — only  17  obverse  dies  are  known  or  presumed  to  have 
existed — and  other  gold  was  struck  before  and  after  hers,  but  the  propa- 
ganda value  for  the  recently  created  goddess  would  have  been  consider- 
able, and  may  have  helped  to  “sell”  the  diversion  of  the  revenues. 

Neither  the  transition  from  Group  3 to  Group  4 nor  the  end  of  Group 
4 can  be  dated  with  objectivity  or  precision.  The  present  author  does 
see,  however,  in  the  rather  fat  and  bovine  faces  of  Ptolemy  Ill’s  eastern 
issues  (Plate  9,  F-H),  and  especially  in  those  of  the  last  three  years, 
244-241  B.C.  (Plate  9,  G-H)  a strong  similarity  to  those  of  the  heavy, 
placid  portraits  of  Group  4 (Plate  8).  It  seems  likely  that  both  reflect 
the  plump  features  of  the  new  queen,  Berenice  II  (Plate  10,  B-C,  and  G). 
We  may  perhaps  then  assume  that  Group  4 started  early  in  Ptolemy 
Ill’s  reign,  and  ended  at  the  time  of  the  abrupt  end  of  all  the  Phoenician 
and  Palestinian  issues  of  both  Arsinoe  octadrachms  and  Ptolemy  Soter 
tetradrachms,  in  241  B.C.  No  real  proof,  however,  can  be  offered  that 
this  was  the  terminal  date  at  Alexandria. 

The  start  of  the  whole  series,  the  decadrachms  of  Group  1,  cannot 
be  dated  precisely,  either.  As  the  coins  depict  the  queen  with  the 

23  B.  P.  Grenfell,  The  Revenue  Laws  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Oxford,  1896), 
cols.  36-37. 
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attributes  of  a goddess,  however,  they  can  only  have  started  after  her 
death  in  July  270  B.C. 

The  new  chronology  suggested  here  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 


270  B.C.  or  later- 
ca.  261/0  B.C. 

ca.  261/0-253/2  B.C. 


ca.  253/2-246?  B.C. 


246?-242/l  ? B.C. 


Group  1: 

JR 

Transitional: 

JR 

Group  2: 

N 

JR 

JR 

Transitional: 

N 

JR 

Group  3: 

N 

JR 

Transitional: 

JR 

Group  4: 

A! 

JR 

Decadrachms  to  M 

Decadrachms  N-  Z 
Octadrachms  to  X 
Decadrachms  O-Y 
Tetradrachms  A-I 

Octadrachms  H-0 
Decadrachms  Q-BB 
Octadrachms  la-A 
Decadrachms  IT-OO 

Decadrachms  nTT-PP 
Octadrachms  M-Z 

Decadrachms 


Hoard  evidence  is  of  little  use,  but  does  furnish  some  slight  confirma- 
tion of  this  chronology.  Two  hoards  are  helpful.  One  is  the  Megalopolis 
1947  Hoard  ( IGCH  180),  which  contained  tetradrachms  of  Alexander 
III  (lifetime  and  posthumous),  Philip  III,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy 

II  (14  coins);  and  two  decadrachms  of  Arsinoe,  with  obverse  letters 
EE  and  11.  The  hoard’s  burial  date  of  ca.  225  B.C.  is  determined  by 
the  latest  Alexander  coins  it  contained;  with  this  Svoronos’s  dates  for 
the  decadrachms  of  242/1  and  229/8  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
III,  accord  well.  But  while  in  general  the  presence  in  the  Peloponnese 
of  Ptolemaic  silver  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II  is  well  attested  (7 
hoards;  101  coins),  the  presence  there  of  silver  struck  under  Ptolemy 

III  is  quite  exceptional  (1  hoard;  4 coins,  not  including  the  decadrachms 
in  question).24  On  the  dating  here  proposed  for  Arsinoe’s  coins,  the 
EE  and  11  decadrachms  would  have  been  struck  in  the  latter  years 

24  See  T.  Hackens,  “A  propos  de  la  circulation  mon^taire  dans  le  Pdloponnese  au 
III'  av.  J.C.,”  Antidorum  IV.  Peremans  sexagenario  ab  alumnis  oblatum,  Studia  Hel- 
lenistica  16  (Louvain,  1968),  pp.  74-82. 
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of  Ptolemy  II’s  reign  (the  ZZ  coin  possibly  in  the  first  year  or  so  of 
Ptolemy  Ill’s  rule).  This  earlier  dating  brings  them  more  into  line  not 
only  with  the  14  tetradrachms  of  Ptolemy  II  in  the  Megalopolis  Hoard, 
but  also  with  the  strong  pattern  of  Ptolemaic  coins  known  from  other 
Peloponnesian  finds. 

The  other  useful  mixed  hoard  is  the  Giilnar  1980  Hoard.25  This 
enormous  deposit  from  Cilicia,  over  5,200  pieces  of  silver  in  all,  con- 
tained ca.  2,600  Alexanders,  ca.  35  coins  of  later  Macedonian  rulers 
to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  144  Lysimachi,  62  Attalids,  246  Seleucids,  and 
some  2,168  Ptolemaic  coins — among  which  were  2 tetradrachms  and 
13  decadrachms  of  Arsinoe.  The  two  latest  decadrachms  were  of  the  OO 
and  YY  issues,  dated  232/1  and  224/3  by  Svoronos’s  “Era,”  but  ca.  246- 
241  in  the  present  paper.  The  preliminary  hoard  report  suggests  a burial 
date  of  ca.  225-220  B.C. — but  so  late  a date  is  based  in  part  on  very 
rough  estimates  of  the  various  non-Ptolemaic  series’  terminal  dates, 
and  in  part  on  Svoronos’s  date  for  the  T'T'  decadrachm.  At  the  moment 
of  the  writing  of  the  present  article,  however  (June  1983),  further  exam- 
ination of  the  separate  series  is  leading  the  hoard’s  publishers  to  favor 
an  earlier  date,  ca.  240  B.C.28  The  final  publication  of  this  important 
deposit  is  eagerly  awaited:  but  from  current  information  it  appears 
to  provide  solid  confirmation  that  the  Arsinoe  decadrachms  ceased 
earlier  than  Svoronos  believed,  and  thus  that  his  Era  cannot  be. 

The  chronology  proposed  in  the  present  paper  also  shows  that  the 
letters  cannot  denote  years.  To  take  the  decadrachms,  the  longest 
series,  and  the  basic  one:  if  they  started  promptly  in  270  B.C.,  the  year 
of  Arsinoe’s  death,  and  if  the  change  from  Group  2 to  Group  3 (probably 
the  best  documented  date  in  the  new  chronology)  occurred  ca.  253/2, 
then  the  maximum  number  of  years  between  these  two  points  is  19 
(270-252,  inclusive).  Yet  the  number  of  decadrachm  issues  to  the  end 
of  Group  2 is  23  (A-T)  or,  if  we  count  the  issue  with  no  letter,  24.  Clearly 
the  letters  cannot  denote  years,  even  aside  from  the  circumstance  that 

25  E.  Laroche  and  A.  Davesne,  “Les  Fouilles  de  Meydandjik  prt-s  de  GQlnar  (Tur- 
quie)  et  le  tr6sor  mon£taire  hell6nistique,”  CRAl  1981,  pp.  356-70  provides  a pre- 
liminary report. 

28  Correspondence  from  A.  Davesne  and  G.  Le  Rider,  to  both  of  whom  I am  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  their  generous  sharing  of  both  information  on  the  hoard  and 
their  present  thoughts  about  its  burial  date. 
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quite  different  letters  were  used  concurrently  on  the  decadrachms  and 
octadrachms.  The  letters  can  only  be  issue  numbers  of  some  sort,  as- 
signed separately  to  the  different  metals. 

These  issues  seem  to  have  varied  greatly  in  size,  especially  the  gold 
ones,  where  © and  K alone  account  for  well  over  half  of  the  known 
coins  and  reverse  dies:  the  single  0 die  is,  even  in  this  preliminary 
survey,  found  coupled  with  no  fewer  than  24  reverse  dies,  only  one  of 
which  is  shared  with  another  obverse  die.  But  the  definition  of  the 
issues  remains  obscure:  they  conceivably  represented  sporadic  half- 
years,  months,  or  some  other  chronological  unit;  or  perhaps  they  simply 
marked  certain  amounts  of  bullion  ordered  to  be  struck  from  time  to 
time.  We  cannot  tell,  but  in  any  case  the  obverse  letters  on  Arsinoe’s 
coins  are  not  year  dates,  but  simply  issue  numbers. 

Arsinoe  was  obviously  a highly  capable  and  energetic  woman  who 
took  an  active  role  in  affairs.  She  is  credited  by  modern  scholars  with 
having  contributed  greatly  to  the  eventual  success  of  the  First  Syrian 
War,  276-273  B.C.  The  Chremonidean  Decree  of  266  B.C.  makes  the 
remarkable  statement  that  Ptolemy  1 1 in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Greece 
“followed  the  policy  of  his  ancestors  and  that  of  his  sister.”27  Many 
queens  of  Macedonian  blood  were  noted  for  their  active  participation 
in  affairs,  but  this  is  the  first  official  recognition  given  to  any  of  them 
as  a formulator  of  state  policy.  The  immense  popularity  of  the  dead 
queen’s  cult  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here:  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Macedonians  paid  her  honor  in  both  private  and  public 
ways.  It  is  a pity  that  we  know  no  details  of  her  activities. 

The  portrait  of  Ptolemy  I was  continued  on  the  Ptolemaic  coinage 
until  the  dynasty’s  end,  emphasizing  the  unbroken  continuity  and  divi- 
nity of  the  ruling  house.  Helmut  Kyrieleis  has  recently  made  an  emi- 
nently sensible  and  long-needed  statement  urging  that  Arsinoe’s  coin 
portraits,  the  only  other  ones  to  last  through  many  successive  reigns, 
should  be  considered  in  the  same  way.  It  was  not  personal  considera- 
tions— as  so  often  suggested  today — which  led  Ptolemy  II  to  place  her 
portrait  on  the  coins;  not  a mere  desire  to  honor  the  dead  queen  as  an 


27  IG  II2,  687:  6 ts  flaoiXtvg  JlToXe/uiios  dxoXovOwQ  ret  twv  TiQoyovwv  xai 
r el  zrjt;  dSektptjQ  7iQo[a]ineaei  ipavegoi  eanv  ajzovdu^cuv  .... 
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individual,  or  to  promote  her  cult.  It  was,  rather,  his  taking  advantage 
of  the  actively  earned  popularity  of  his  full  sister  and  co-ruler  to  strength- 
en his  own  position  as  a member  of  the  ongoing  and  divine  Ptolemaic 
dynasty.28  That  the  Arsinoe  portrait  coins  were  not  marked  by  an 
“Era  of  Arsinoe”  but  simply  with  issue  marks  strongly  supports  this 
view  of  the  Arsinoe  coinage. 


COMMENTS  ON  SOME  RELATED  PTOLEMAIC  COINAGES 

The  new  chronology  and  interpretation  of  the  early  posthumous 
portrait  coinage  of  Arsinoe  Philadelphus  forces  a reconsideration  of  a 
number  of  related  Ptolemaic  series.  Some  of  these  are  provincial 
or  late  posthumous  Arsinoe  portrait  issues;  others  are  associated 
issues.  Comments  on  some  of  these  related  Ptolemaic  coinages  follow, 
in  approximately  chronological  order. 

1.  Ptolemy  II:  Ptolemy  Soter  Tetradrachms  with  X on  Reverse29 

The  tetradrachms  have  X between  the  eagle’s  legs  just  as  on  Arsi- 
noe’s tetradrachms,  and  no  letter,  B,  T or  A to  the  left  of  the  obverse 
head  as  on  Arsinoe’s  coins.  As  the  letters  on  Arsinoe’s  different  deno- 
minations are  independent  of  each  other  and  occur  at  different  times, 
these  Soter  tetradrachms  cannot  be  dated  by  their  obverse  letters.  The 
X on  reverse,  however,  would  seem  to  associate  them  with  the  Arsinoe 
Group  2 tetradrachms,  similarly  marked,  and  thus  these  Soter  tetra- 
drachms would  appear  to  have  been  struck  ca.  261/0-253/2  B.C. 

2.  Ptolemy  II:  Bronzes  with  No  Letter,  or  A to  Q on  Reverse30 

Eight  denominations  of  bronze  coins  of  standard  Ptolemaic  types, 
with  letters  between  the  eagle’s  legs  on  reverse,  were  dated  by  Svoronos 
according  to  the  “Era  of  Arsinoe.”  Even  approximate  dating  by  the 

28  Kyrielels,  p.  155. 

29  Sv.  411,  430,  433,  436. 

30  Scattered  throughout  Sv.  408-519. 
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reverse  letters  is  impossible  for  the  reason  given  above — that  letters 
on  Arsinoe’s  different  denominations  occur  at  different  times.  The 
occurrence  of  the  letters  on  the  bronzes’  reverses  would  seem  in  any 
case  to  show  no  necessary  connection  with  the  obverse  lettering  of 
Arsinoe’s  portrait  coins.  These  bronzes  may  well  be  later  than  Svoronos 
thought. 

3.  Ptolemies  II-V(?):  Gold  Theon  Adelphon  Octadrachms,  Tetra- 

drachms,  and  Smaller  Coins31 

The  coins  bear  on  reverse  jugate  portraits  of  Ptolemy  II  and  Arsinoe 
II,  with  inscription  AAEAd>C2N;  and  on  obverse  jugate  portraits  of 
their  parents  Ptolemy  I and  Berenice  I,  with  inscription  0E£2N  (see 
Plate  2,  A).  They  were  struck  by  several  successive  Ptolemies,  but 
papyri  show  that  it  was  Ptolemy  II  who  initiated  the  series,  probably 
somewhere  in  the  decade  of  the  260s. 

The  papyri  are  two  from  the  archives  of  Zenon,  estate  manager  to 
Apollonios,  Ptolemy  ll’s  chief  finance  minister.31  One  is  a letter  from 
Demetrios,  seemingly  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Alexandria,  dated  in 
October  258  B.C.  Demetrios  speaks  of  restriking  the  old  r gixQvaa 
(gold  pentadrachms)  into  the  “new”  money.  This  new  money  was  the 
gold  now  struck  as  octadrachms,  and  could,  of  course,  have  been  either 
the  Theon  Adelphon  octadrachms  or  the  earliest  Arsinoe  octadrachms. 
The  second  Zenon  papyrus  is  an  account  of  a bank  deposit  listing 
specific  numbers  of  coins:  r qixQvaa  (gold  pentadrachms),  fivaieTa 
(pieces  of  100  drachms:  gold  octadrachms),  and  7ievTt]xovrddQax/ia 
(pieces  of  50  drachms:  gold  tetradrachms).  This  papyrus  bears  no  date, 
but  has  been  dated  on  internal  evidence  to  258/7  or  257/6;  its  importance 
lies  in  the  mention  of  the  TievTrjxovrddnaxfia,  which  can  only  be  the 
tetradrachms  of  the  Theon  Adelphon  series,  the  earliest  Ptolemaic  gold 

31  Sv.  603  -6,  613-14,  616a,  618,  621,  934,  1229,  1247-48  (most  illustrations  confuse 
obverse  and  reverse).  The  exceedingly  rare  issue  934  varies  the  placement  of  por- 
traits and  inscriptions. 

32  P.  Cairo  Zenon  59021  and  59022:  C.  C.  Edgar,  ed..  Catalogue  ginfral  des  anti- 
quiles  egypliennes  du  Musee  du  Caire:  Zenon  Papyri,  vol.  1 (Cairo,  1925).  See  also 
\V.  Schubart,  “Die  ptolem&ische  Reichsmilnze  in  den  auswartigen  Besitzungen  unter 
Philadelphos,”  Z/.V  1922,  pp.  68-92. 
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of  this  denomination.  Thus  the  Theon  Adelphon  coins  were  in  use  at 
least  by  the  early  250s,  and  their  introduction  would  not  have  been  far 
from  the  date  of  Arsinoe’s  death — but  whether  before  or  after  it  is 
impossible  to  guess. 

The  present  down-dating  of  the  start  of  Arsinoe’s  portrait  gold  to 
ca.  261/0  B.C.  now  leaves  ample  room  for  the  Theon  Adelphon  coins 
earlier,  either  preceding  or  accompanying  the  earliest  Arsinoe  deca- 
drachms,  those  of  Group  1.  The  resemblance  between  Arsinoe’s  por- 
traits on  these  earliest  decadrachms  and  those  on  the  Theon  Adelphon 
coins  is  striking  (compare  the  reverse  of  Plate  2,  A,  with  Plate  2,  1). 
These  early  decadrachms  are  rarely  pictured  or  discussed;  it  is  the  hand- 
somer portraits  of  Groups  2 and  3,  in  both  silver  and  gold,  that  one 
usually  finds  taken  as  Arsinoe’s  likeness.33  The  heavy-featured,  wide- 
eyed,  barrel-chinned  woman  of  Group  1,  however,  is  as  close  as  she  can 
possibly  be  to  the  portrait  on  the  Theon  Adelphon  gold. 

Kyrieleis  regards  the  Theon  Adelphon  coins  as  worthless  for  identi- 
fying Arsinoe’s  sculpture  portraits,  stating  that  the  Arsinoe  head  on 
the  coins’  reverses  differs  in  no  way  from  the  portrait  of  Berenice  on 
their  obverses.34  It  actually  does  vary  in  one  significant  way:  Arsinoe 
virtually  always  has  short  wisps  of  hair  escaping  along  the  browline 
from  the  pulled-back  hair  sections — precisely  as  on  the  Arsinoe  portrait 
coins — whereas  Berenice  virtually  always  does  not. 

Thompson  draws  a clear  distinction  between  portraits  of  Arsinoe  the 
woman  and  Arsinoe  the  goddess.  She  sees  the  woman,  not  the  goddess, 
on  the  Theon  Adelphon  coins,  and  on  the  well  known  portrait  oinochoai. 
“The  receding  forehead  is  rounded;  the  eyes,  wide  open;  the  nose  long 
and  slightly  retrousse  ....  The  small  mouth  is  sinuous  and  pursed, 
set  off  from  the  little  round  chin  by  a marked  groove.  The  neck  is 
ringed  by  a prominent  ‘collar  of  Venus’.”35  This  is  a description  of 

33  E.g.  Kyrieleis,  pi.  70,  1 (BB  decadrachm)  and  70,  2 (A  octadrachm);  Thompson, 
pi.  73,  a (A  tctradrachm)  and  73,  b (Z  decadrachm);  G.  H.  Macurdy,  Hellenistic 
Queens  (Baltimore,  1932),  pi.  12,  3(0  octadrachm);  Newell,  Royal  Greek  Portrait 
Coins  (New  York,  1937),  pi.  15,  1 (0  octadrachm)  and  2 (AA  decadrachm). 

34  Kyrieleis,  p.  80.  Kyrieleis  illustrates  only  two  exceptional  coins  of  the  Theon 
Adelphon  series:  one  of  Sv.  934  (see  above,  n.  31),  pi.  8, 1-2;  and  one  of  a coin  struck 
under,  probably,  Ptolemy  V,  pi.  8,  3. 

35  Thompson,  p.  82. 
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Arsinoe’s  portraits  on  the  faience  oinochoai  which  Thompson  proceeds 
quite  rightly  to  say  resemble  those  of  the  Theon  Adelphon  issue.  But 
the  description  fits  also  the  portraits  on  the  earliest  decadrachms, 
which  one  then  expects  show  a relatively  true  likeness  of  the  woman 
Arsinoe. 

Thompson  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  portrait  on  the  Arsinoe 
portrait  coins  (as  opposed  to  the  Theon  Adelphon  coins)  shows  Arsinoe 
the  goddess,  idealized,  finer,  and  more  beautiful.  She  makes  an  im- 
portant distinction  here,  but  the  comment  applies  only  to  the  portraits 
of  Groups  2 and  3,  as  her  illustrations  of  the  portrait  coins  reveal.36 
On  these  groups  we  may  well  see  Arsinoe  the  goddess,  as  opposed  to 
Arsinoe  the  woman. 

4.  Ptolemies  II  and  III:  Arsinoe  Octadrachms  from  Citium,  Paphos 
and  Salamis 

Svoronos  assigned  the  Cypiiot  gold  to  the  years  immediately  following 
Arsinoe’s  death,37  but  this  dating  is  no  longer  tenable.  A number  of 
Cypriot  issues  have  appeared  since  Svoronos’s  time,  and  a compila- 
tion of  these  rare  coins  known  to  the  present  author  follows.  All  can  be 
roughly  dated  by  the  criteria  used  above:  whether  the  chignon  is  flat 
or  oval,  whether  the  horn  of  Ammon  turns  up  or  down,  and  whether 
or  not  the  calyx  ornament  is  present.38  Although  only  13  coins  have  been 
found  for  the  3 mints,  these  criteria  place  some  at  each  mint  in  the  time 
of  Alexandrian  Group  2,  ca.  261/0-253/2  B.C.,  and  others  at  Citium 
and  Salamis  in  the  time  of  Group  3 or  4,  ca.  253/2-241?  B.C.  The 
Cypriot  gold  thus  would  seem  to  cover  a good  deal  if  not  all  of  the  same 
time  span  as  did  the  Phoenician  and  Palestinian  issues. 

The  format  of  the  following  listings  is  similar  to  that  used  above  for 
the  Phoenician  and  Palestinian  strikings.  All  markings  are  between  the 
cornucopiae  and  the  right  fillet,  except  for  the  star  of  coin  13,  which  is 
placed  between  the  cornucopiae  and  the  left  fillet. 

36  Thompson,  p.  83.  See  n.  33,  above. 

37  Vol.  1,  pp.  Q$P'-Q$y'  and  Table  C 

38  See  above,  pp.  46-47.  As  elsewhere,  no  Cypriot  gold  is  known  without  either 
disc  or  calyx  on  the  cornucopiae  tip — that  is,  no  gold  which  can  be  dated  as  early  as 
the  Group  1 decadrachms  of  Alexandria. 
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Citium 

Corresponding  to  Group  2 

K1  522  FU1  1.  Sv.  pi.  15,  4 

FU1  2.  Miinzhandlung  Basel  4,  1 Oct. 
1935,  982.  Dies  of  1 

Corresponding  to  Group  3 or  4 
Fulmen  over  K 523  FU2  3.  Sv.  pi.  15,  5 

FU2  4.  M FA  Suppl.  321  = Miinz.  u. 

Med.  11,  23  Jan.  1953,  86  = 
Jameson  1810.  Dies  of  3 
FU2  5.  Benha  12.  Dies  of  3 
"R  I over  fulmen  — FU2  6.  ANS  = Benha  13 

Paphos 

Corresponding  to  Group  2 

n *520  FU1  7.  Sv.  pi.  15,  l39 

FUl  8.  Numismatic  Fine  Arts  10,  17 
Sept.  1981,  254  = Naville  1, 
4 Apr.  1921,  3227.  Dies  of  7 

Salamis 

Corresponding  to  Group  2 
Club  over  Z — FUl  9.  Benha  1540 

Caduceus  over  E — FUl  10.  Leu  25,  23  Apr.  1980,  19941 

ZA  — FUl  11.  Leu  18,  5 May  1977,  274 

39  Sv.  pi.  15,  2 (another  illustration  of  Sv.  520)  is  a coin  with  calyx  ornament,  but 
of  such  poor  style  that  it  must  be  later  than  our  Groups  3 and  4. 

40  Brett  in  publishing  the  Benha  Hoard  took  the  club  as  the  mintmark  of  Tyre, 
and  the  Z as  an  alphabetic  date,  assigning  the  coin  to  Tyre  in  268  B.C.  Such  an 
early  date  is  impossible;  and  the  placement  of  the  date  to  the  right  of  the  cornuco- 
piae,  where  the  Z is,  would  be  most  exceptional  (see  above,  p.  50).  The  coin’s  simi- 
larity of  format  to  no.  12  makes  it  virtually  certain  that  it  is  the  letter  and  not  the 
symbol  that  is  no.  ll’s  mint  marking:  the  coin  is  of  Salamis. 

41  The  monogram  was  read  as  Z in  the  sale  catalogue,  but  it  is  clearly  E . The 
coin  was  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  V,  but  the  cornucopiae  terminating  with 
the  simple  disc  as  ornament  places  it  earlier. 
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Corresponding  to  Group  3 or  4 

ZA  521  FD2  12.  Sv.  pi.  15,  3 

Star,  ZA  — 0?U2  13.  Benha  11 

5.  Ptolemy  III:  Arsinoe  Double  Octadrachm 

This  remarkable  issue  first  appeared  in  197842  (Plate  10,  A).  The 
obverse,  with  letter  A,  is  handsome  and  very  close  indeed  to  those  of 
our  Group  2,  where  the  A octadrachms  occur.  One  subtle  but  significant 
feature  differs,  however.  The  pronounced  fold  in  the  veil  at  the  top 
of  the  head,  midway  between  the  chignon  and  the  front  edge  of  the 
veil,  is  concave  toward  the  rear:  a seemingly  minor  feature,  but  one 
which  is  never  found  on  the  regular  coinage  of  Arsinoe  discussed  in 
this  article,  although  it  is  standard  in  Berenice  II’s  portraits  (Plate  10, 
B-C). 

The  reverse  of  the  double  octadrachm,  however,  provides  the  surest 
indications  that  the  coin  may  not  belong  with  Arsinoe’s  other  obverse- 
lettered  coinage.  The  treatment  of  the  cornucopiae’s  tip  is  unclear 
(a  disc  with  drooping  edges?),  but  the  presence  of  symbols  in  the  field 
is  unknown  in  Arsinoe’s  regular  coinage.  And  the  symbols,  laurel- 
wreathed  piloi  and  stars,  are  precisely  those  which  occur  on  many  of 
Berenice’s  coins  (Plate  10,  B-C).  Above  all,  the  fillet  on  the  octadrachm, 
its  two  straight  ends  hanging  together  to  the  right  of  the  cornucopiae, 
is  not  Arsinoe’s  but  Berenice’s  (Plate  10,  B-C). 

The  largest  known  Ptolemaic  silver  coin,  a dodecadrachm  of  Phoe- 
nician weight,  bears  Berenice’s  name  and  portrait;  so  do  the  hitherto 
largest  known  Ptolemaic  gold  issues,  decadrachms  of  Attic  weight.48 
It  would  seem  that  this  spectacular  double  octadrachm  was  later  than 
the  early  posthumous  portrait  coinage  of  Arsinoe  discussed  in  this 
article,  and  that  it  was  struck  under  Ptolemy  III. 

6.  Ptolemy  III:  “Berenice-type”  Arsinoe  Octadrachms44 

This  unusual  issue  of  octadrachms  (Plate  10,  G)  has  long  been  accepted 
as  presenting  the  portrait  of  Berenice  II  in  the  guise  of  Arsinoe.  Svoro- 

42  Leu  20,  25  Apr.  1978,  174,  55.55  g. 

43  Silver:  Sv.  988;  gold:  Sv.  972,  986. 

44  Sv.  1061-62. 
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nos  assigned  the  issue  to  Berytus,  because  of  the  trident  symbol  which 
a few  examples  bear,  but  there  has  been  no  clear  indication  of  date. 

There  are  also  known  rare  octadrachms  in  Berenice’s  name  (Plate 
10,  E)  which  show  a lovely  youthful  head  on  obverse,  but  one  which  is 
recognized  as  merely  an  idealized  Greek  head,  not  a true  portrait.45 
The  single  cornucopiae  on  the  reverse  does  not  show  Berenice’s  standard 
cornucopiae  contents  of,  from  left  to  right,  1)  grapes,  sitting  precariously 
unsupported  at  the  edge  of  the  cornucopiae,  2)  pomegranate,  3)  pyra- 
midal cake,  and  4)  oversized  grain  ear  (see  Plate  10,  B-C).  Instead,  this 
issue’s  reverse  is  still  highly  influenced  by  Arsinoe’s  cornucopiae  con- 
tents: it  retains  the  two  hanging  grape  clusters,  and  the  small  round 
fruit  to  left;  and  keeps  the  pomegranate  in  the  right-hand  position. 
Added,  however,  at  the  left  is  the  oversized  ear  of  grain  which,  shifted 
to  the  right,  becomes  an  unvarying  prominent  feature  of  Berenice’s 
standard  cornucopiae  contents.44 

The  bee  on  the  reverse  has  led  to  an  attribution  to  Ephesus,  a city 
which  was  reclaimed  for  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  III  in  245  B.C.,  early  in 
his  reign.  This  time  and  place  would  seem  a very  likely  attribution 
for  the  striking  of  this  issue,  with  its  Greek-style  portrait,  perhaps 
executed  before  the  arrival  of  any  example  of  Berenice’s  official  portrait, 
and  its  only  partial  change  of  the  cornucopiae  contents  from  Arsinoe’s 
to  Berenice’s  standard  assortment. 

A new  Berenice  issue  which  has  just  appeared  on  the  market47  (Plate 
10,  F)  now  makes  a rather  surprising  connection  between  the  early  Ephe- 
sian Berenice  coins  (Plate  10,  E)  and  the  “Berenice-type”  Arsinoe  issue 
(Plate  10,  G).  The  new  octadrachm’s  obverse  lacks  the  stephane  (as  do 
the  Ephesian  coins),  but  in  all  other  respects  is  extremely  close  to  that 
of  the  “Berenice-type”  coins;  the  lumpy  chignon,  the  arrangement  of 
the  veil’s  folds,  the  dots  along  the  browline,  and  one  unique,  non-natu- 

45  Sv.  899-900. 

44  Interestingly  enough,  Thompson  notes  (p.  32)  that  in  the  contents  of  the  cornu- 
copiae carried  by  Arsinoe  and  Berenice  on  the  faience  oinochoai,  the  pyramidal 
cakes  “grow  thinner  and  thinner  until  in  the  time  of  Berenice  they  are  displaced  by 
the  long  yellow  stalks  [the  oinochoai  were  painted,  of  course]  which  appear  to  re- 
present grain,  though  the  heads  are  not  represented  . . . . ” Grain  was  evidently 
a part  of  Berenice’s  official  iconography  and  not  of  Arsinoe’s. 

47  Leu  30,  28  Apr.  1982,  224. 
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ralistic  detail — the  four  thin,  closely  spaced,  almost  parallel  lines  which 
form  the  lower  portion  of  the  veil  seen  to  the  right  of  the  neck. 

On  the  new  coin’s  reverse  to  lower  right  is  what  may  be  a bee  symbol, 
but  whether  or  not  this  is  the  correct  identification,  the  cornucopiae’s 
contents  and  their  arrangement  are  precisely  those  of  the  Ephesian 
issue — and  of  no  others.  The  new  octadrachm  would  thus  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  some  at  least  of  the  “Berenice-type”  Arsinoe  tetradrachms 
were  struck  in  Ephesus,  and  fairly  early  in  Ptolemy  Ill’s  reign. 

7.  Ptolemy  III:  Phoenician  and  Palestinian  Arsinoe  Octadrachms  of 

225/4  B.C. 

The  monogram  W (sometimes  M ) distinguishes  a coherent  but  rather 
puzzling  group  of  Ptolemy  Soter  tetradrachms  and  Arsinoe  octadrachms 
from  the  five  eastern  mints.  Svoronos  knew  silver  from  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Ace-Ptolemais  and  Gaza;  and  gold  from  Ace-Ptolemais  and  Joppa.48 
The  coins  bear  other  markings  as  well,  among  which  appears  occasionally 
the  date  K T,  and  Svoronos’s  catalogue  placed  the  dated  coins  in  Ptolemy 
II’s  twenty-third  year,  or  263  B.C.;  but  this  early  date  is  quite  impossi- 
ble, and  Svoronos’s  text  reveals  his  serious  doubts.49 

Otto  Morkholm  has  recently  collected  and  published  the  silver  tetra- 
drachms, including  also  an  issue  of  Joppa,  and  shown  that  all  belong 
to  the  twenty-third  year  not  of  Ptolemy  II,  but  of  Ptolemy  III,  in  225/4 

B.C.80  To  Svoronos’s  two  gold  octadrachms  of  this  W group  can  now 
be  added  another  issue  of  Ace-Ptolemais  and  one  of  Sidon,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  struck  in  this  brief  unexplained  resumption  of  minting 
in  225/4  B.C. 

Coin  4’s  obverse  is  indistinct,  but  on  the  other  three,  while  the  lotus- 
head  scepter  tip  is  shown  atop  Arsinoe’s  head,  there  is,  quite  excep- 

48  Sv.  701-4,  757,  785-87,  794,  821. 

49  In  vol.  1,  pp.  nod ' and  qoC’-qoi)  , he  hesitantly  assigns  the  issues  to  various 
dates  around  263/2  and  261/0  B.C.  Earlier,  he  had  evidently  not  considered  them 
Ptolemy  II’s  at  all:  in  7a  yovaa  vouio/jara  twv  Aayiddtp  to v rvnov  ’ Aooivon ; rtjz 
0tXadeXipov,"  JIAS  3 (1900),  he  placed  the  dated  Joppa  octadrachm  on  his  plate 
of  coins  of  Ptolemy  III  and  later  rulers  (pi.  A,  8:  there  is  no  accompanying  text). 

80  O.  Morkholm,  “A  Group  of  Ptolemaic  Coins  from  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,” 
INJ  4 (1980),  pp.  4-7. 
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tionally,  no  depiction  of  the  scepter’s  shaft:  the  lines  to  the  right  of 
the  neck  belong  to  the  veil  because,  if  extended,  they  lie  far  to  the  rear 
of  the  scepter  tip.  The  forms  of  the  civic  monograms  differ  from  those 
used  earlier,  and  the  placement  of  the  markings  is  erratic. 

The  format  of  the  listings  below  is  that  used  elsewhere  in  this  article. 
The  first  marking  listed  for  each  coin  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  cornu- 
copiae;  all  others  are  to  the  right. 


Si  don 

21  — FD2  1.  Leu  30,  28  Apr.,  1982,  225  (Plate 

10,  D) 


Ake-Ptolemais 

A ^ over  ft  785  FD2  2.  Sv.  pi.  25,  2 

M A — FD2  3.  Rollin  et  Feuardent,  9 May  1910, 

675 

Joppa 

I°1  over  K T 794  FD2  4.  Sv.  pi.  23,  1 

8.  Ptolemies  VI-VIII:  Arsinoe  Octadrachms  with  K on  Obverse51 

Any  lingering  belief  that  these  obverse  Ks  signify  dates  of  any  sort 
should  be  dispelled  by  the  demonstration  that  the  letters  on  the  early 
posthumous  coins  were  not  dates  but  simply  issue  markings.  It  may 
well  be  that  tradition  required  that  a “proper”  Arsinoe  coin  have  a 
letter  on  obverse,  but  that  any  letter  would  do.  The  K issue  was  the 
last  large  issue  in  the  early  posthumous  coinage  (second  only  to  © in 
the  number  of  reverse  dies  known);  and  one  suspects  that  the  K on  the 
late  coins  represents  nothing  more  than  successive  rote  copyings  of  an 
earlier  K coin.5* 


51  Sv.  1241-42,  1374,  1498-99,  1726,  1841.  For  the  attribution  to  Ptolemies  VI 
and  VIII  see  E.  T.  Newell,  Two  Recent  Egyptian  Hoards , ANSNNM  33  (New  York, 
1927),  pp.  16  and  26-27. 

62  See  especially  Sv.  pi.  40,  23  (an  example  of  Sv.  1242),  whose  obverse  seems  a 
direct  copy  of  the  original  K die. 
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KEY  TO  PLATES 

Numbers  identify  coins  in  the  early  posthumous  Arsinoe  coinage  from  Alexandria; 
letters  are  used  for  all  other  coins. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  plates,  brackets  above  coin  numbers  indicate  obverse  die 
links;  brackets  below,  reverse  die  links. 

Plate  2:  Theon  Adelphon  Octadrachm  (A)  and  Group  1 Decadrachms  (1-4) 

A.  Florange,  10  Feb.  1923,  64 

1.  Numismatic  Fine  Arts  8,  6 June  1980,  379  = Schulman,  29  Oct.  1953,  2137 

2.  New  Netherlands-Seaby,  14  Nov.  1973,  25  = Egger  40,  2 May  1912,  1229 

3.  Naville  13,  27  June  1928,  939 

4.  Ciani,  18  Dec.  1924,  301  = Bourgey,  7 June  1909,  362 
Plate  3:  Group  2 Octadrachms 

1.  Naville  4,  17  June  1922,  981  = Hirsch  25,  29  Nov.  1909,  3188  = Hamburger, 
24  Oct.  1898,  56 

2.  Sv.  pi.  15,  6 

3.  Bullowa,  12  June  1953,  497 

4.  Athens  = Sv.  pi.  15,  7 

5.  Glasgow  = Hunter , vol.  3,  p.  363,  8 = Sv.  pi.  15,  8 

6.  Stack's,  9 Nov.  1946,  11  - Naville  17,  3 Oct.  1934,  624 

7.  Naville  7,  23  June  1924,  1833  = Hirsch  21,  16  Nov.  1908,  4483 

8.  London  = Glendining,  18  Apr.  1955,  42  = MQnzhandlung  Basel  4,  1 Oct.  1935, 
979 

Plate  4:  Group  2 Decadrachms  (1-4)  and  Tetradrachms  (5-6) 

1.  ANS  = Stack’s,  20  Jan.  1938,  135  = Naville  12,  18  Oct.  1926,  2594 

2.  Coins  and  Antiquities  1972,  FPL  2,  G151  = Stack’s,  20  Jan.  1938,  136  = Naville 
13,  27  June  1928,  940. 

3.  ANS 

4.  ANS 

5.  Coin  Galleries,  20  Apr.  1961,  163  = Stack’s,  4 May  1960,  154  = Stack’s,  20  Jan. 
1938,  137 

6.  Glendining,  21  Feb.  1961,  2794  = SNGLockett  3408  = Naville  7,  23  June  1924, 
1831  = Egger  40,  2 May  1912,  1228  = Rollin  et  Feuardent,  9 May  1910,  678 

Plate  5:  Group  2 Tetradrachms 

1.  J.  D.  Bishop  and  R.  R.  Holloway,  Wheaton  College  Collection  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Coins , ANSACNAC  (New  York,  1981),  293  = Stack’s,  9 Nov.  1946,  256  = Mor- 
gen thau  342,  26  Nov.  1934,  172 
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2.  MQnz.  u.  Med.  54,  26  Oct.  1978,  397 

3.  Private  coll. 

4.  SNGBerry  1473 

5.  London  = BMC  p.  43,  7 = Sv.  pi.  16,  13  (Sv.  410,  described  as  without  obverse 
letter) 

6.  ANS  = Hirsch  29,  9 Nov.  1910,  846 

7.  Kricheldorf  FPL  11,  July-Aug.  1956,  451 

8.  London  = Weber  8243  = Sv.  pi.  16,  16 

Plate  6:  Transitional  Octadrachms  (1-3)  and  Decadrachms  (4-6) 

1.  Naville  17,  3 Oct.  1934,  625 

2.  Naville  17,  3 Oct.  1934,  626 

3.  Mlinz.  u.  Med.  19,  5 June  1959,  581 

4.  Stack's,  9 Nov.  1946,  255  = Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921,  3226 

5.  Stack's,  27  June  1952,  1259  = Cahn  66,  9 May  1930,  470  = Hess,  25  Mar.  1929, 
465  = Hamburger,  24  Oct.  1898,  57 

6.  Hess-Leu,  16  Apr.  1964,  254 


Plate  7:  Group  3 Octadrachms  (1-4)  and  Decadrachms  (5-7) 

1.  Vinchon,  23  Apr.  1976,  200 

2.  Numismatic  Fine  Arts  8,  6 June  1980,  380  = MFA  Suppl.  320 

3.  ANS 

4.  Sotheby,  21  Feb.  1929,  98 

5.  Naville  15,  2 July  1930,  1174 

6.  Vinchon,  3 Mar.  1975,  83 

7.  Glendining,  21  Feb.  1961,  2800  = SNGLockeU  3415 

Plate  8:  Group  4 Octadrachms  (1-4)  and  Decadrachms  (5-7) 

1.  Benha  8 

2.  Mlinz.  u.  Med.  11,  23  Jan.  1953,  88 

3.  Hess-Leu  28,  5 May  1965,  312  (illustration  slightly  over-sized) 

4.  Leu  18,  5 May  1977,  273  = Stack's,  30  Apr.  1964,  24  = MUnzhandlung  Basel  4, 
1 Oct.  1935,  981 

5.  Stack's,  20  Jan.  1938,  190  = Naville  14,  2 July  1929,  461 

6.  Leu  7,  9 May  1973,  303  = Bourgey,  23  May  1910,  143 

7.  ANS 

Plate  9:  Palestinian  and  Phoenician  Octadrachms 
See  coin  listings,  pp.  50-53. 
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Plate  10:  Miscellaneous  Arsinoe  (A,  D,  G)  and  Berenice  II  (B,  C,  E,  F)  Strikings. 

All  are  octadrachms  except  A,  double  octadrachm;  B,  silver  Attic  2 1/2 
drachm;  and  C,  gold  Attic  decadrachm. 

A.  Leu  20,  25  Apr.  1978,  174 

B.  ANS  = Florange,  16  Oct.  1923,  66 

C.  Glendining,  21  Feb.  1961,  2801  = SXGLockett  3416 

D.  Leu  30,  28  Apr.  1982,  225 

E.  Leu  20,  25  Apr.  1978,  175 

F.  Leu  30,  28  Apr.  1982,  224 

G.  In  trade,  1981 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  KINGDOMS 
OF  SOPHENE  AND  COMMAGENE 


(Plates  11-12)  Paul  Z.  Bedoukian 

Certain  types  of  coins  which  have  on  the  obverse  a characteristic 
headdress  (called  the  Armenian  tiara  by  Babelon,  Langlois,  Blau,  and 
others)  were  struck  in  southwestern  Armenia  during  the  first  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  Although  the  existence  of  these  coins  has  long 
been  known,  a systematic  study  of  them  has  not  been  made  because  of 
the  paucity  of  specimens  and  the  lack  of  historical  evidence  for  their 
proper  attribution.  Recent  excavations  at  Nemroud  Dagh1  have  shed 
much  light  on  the  history  of  this  region — especially  of  Sophene  and 
Commagene.  In  addition,  much  new  material  has  surfaced,  making  it 
now  possible  to  attempt  a chronological  attribution  of  the  coinage  of 
these  two  Armenian  kingdoms. 

Historians  have  generally  acknowledged  that  Armenian  and  Greek 
tribes  entered  Asia  Minor  from  Europe  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  and 
gradually  spread  eastward  toward  the  highlands  of  historic  Armenia. 
By  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Armenians  were  already  settled  over  the 
lands  of  the  Urartuan  kingdom  and  were  in  close  contact  with  the  Medes. 

During  the  rise  of  the  Achaemenid  empire,  Armenia  constituted  a 
distinct  province  governed  by  satraps.  Often  these  satraps  were  native 
rulers  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the  Persian  kings  and  partici- 

1 F.  K.  Domer  and  T.  Goell,  Arsameia  am  Nymphaios:  Die  Ausgrabungen  im 
II ierothesion  des  Milhridales  Kallinikos  von  1953-1956  (Berlin,  1963)  L.  Jalabert  and 
R.  Mouterde,  Inscriptions  Grecques  et  Latin  de  la  Syrie  (Paris,  1929),  1,  pp.  2-42. 
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pated  in  their  military  expeditions.  For  example,  in  the  year  612  B.C., 
an  Armenian  ruler,  Paruir,  took  part  in  the  sack  of  Nineveh  and  was 
rewarded  by  being  recognized  king  of  Greater  Armenia.  Several  cen- 
turies later,  King  Orontes  of  Armenia  joined  the  Persian  army  with  a 
contingent  of  40,000  infantrymen  and  7,000  horsemen  in  the  battle 
of  Arbela  (331  B.C.)  which  resulted  in  the  total  victory  of  Alexander 
over  Darius.  The  Orontid  kingdom,  however,  was  never  conquered 
by  Alexander.  Its  rulers  were  descended  from  the  Achaemenid  royalty 
and  for  a time  controlled  all  of  historic  Armenia,  including  Sophene 
and  Commagene. 

Sophene,  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  rivers, 
separated  the  Hittites  from  the  Urartuans.  After  Alexander’s  victory 
over  Darius,  it  became  the  first  region  exposed  to  Greek  influence  and 
adopted  some  aspects  of  Greek  culture.  Around  the  third  century 
B.C.,  the  Seleucids  forced  its  separation  from  historic  Armenia  and 
allowed  it  to  form  an  independent  kingdom.  The  rulers  of  Greater 
Armenia  apparently  did  not  issue  coins,  but  the  Armenian  kingdom  of 
Sophene,  which  included  Commagene  initially,  followed  the  western 
custom  of  issuing  coinage. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  obstacle  in  studying  the  coinage  of  So- 
phene and  related  Armenian  principalities  has  been  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  Sophene  and  Greater  Armenia  were  governed  by  the  same 
family  of  rulers.2  Both  Toumanoff  and  Lang  presented  us  with  a se- 
quence of  rulers  of  Armenia  which  included  not  only  the  kings  of  So- 
phene but  also  six  Orontid  kings  who  ruled  over  Greater  Armenia. 
Because  the  names  of  the  rulers  of  both  Sophene  and  Greater  Armenia 
were  mixed  together,  it  was  hitherto  impossible  to  correctly  attribute 
the  coinage  of  Armenia  from  the  fifth  to  the  first  century  B.C. 

The  excavations  of  the  tumulus  of  Antiochus  Theos  of  Commagene 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  changed  the  picture  and 
provided  us  with  much  information  on  the  Orontids  and  on  Sophene. 
They  established  that  Sophene  was  a distinct  and  different  Armenian 
kingdom.  The  recently  published  Armenian  encyclopedia  clearly  diffe- 

2 C.  Toumanoff,  Studies  in  Christian  Caucasian  History  (Washington,  1963), 
pp.  282,  293-94;  David  M.  Lang,  Armenia,  Cradle  of  Civilization  (London,  1970), 

p.  121. 
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rentiates  the  kingdom  of  Sophene  at  the  start  of  the  third  century  B.C 
from  that  of  Greater  Armenia.3 

The  inscriptions  of  Nemroud  Dagh  list  the  ancestors  of  Antiochus  I 
and  connect  his  lineage  with  the  Orontids  of  Armenia  and  the  Achae- 
menid  house.  They  also  list  the  kings  of  Sophene,  who  were  closely 
related  to  the  ruling  dynasties  of  Armenia  and  Persia.  We  are  thus 
able  to  study  the  coinage  of  Sophene  as  that  of  a dynasty  separate  from 
Greater  Armenia. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Armenians  named  their  cities  after  the  rulers 
who  founded  them.4  This  custom  prevailed  in  Greater  Armenia  and  in 
Sophene  as  well.  A number  of  cities  around  Mount  Ararat  were  named 
after  the  Artaxiad  kings,  and  hundreds  of  miles  southwest,  we  find 
another  set  of  cities  named  after  the  rulers  of  Sophene. 

Our  present  knowledge  and  the  numismatic  material  now  available 
make  it  possible  to  present  the  following  chronology  of  the  rulers  of 
Sophene  and  of  Commogene  and  their  coinage. 


SOPHENE 
Sames  (ca.  260  B.C.) 

Toumanoff5 6  writes  that  the  city  of  Samosata  was  first  mentioned  in 
the  year  245  B.C.  by  Erasthenes  who  stated  that  Ziaelas  of  Bythinia 
took  refuge  in  that  city  in  260  B.C.  It  seems  justifiable  to  conclude 
that  its  founder,  Sames,  ruled  around  that  time.  Although  no  historical 
record  exists  concerning  the  rule  of  Sames,  his  coins  were  described  as 
early  as  1754.®  Somewhat  later,  Belley7  gave  a fuller  description  of  the 


3 Haikakan  Sovelagan  Hanrakidaran  [Soviet  Armenian  Encyclopedia]  (Erevan, 
Arm.  S.S.R.,  1970),  vol.  5,  s.v.  “Sophene,”  pp.  139-41  (B.  Haroutunian). 

4 H.  A.  Manandian,  The  Trade  and  Cities  of  Armenia  in  Relation  to  Ancient  World 

Trade,  trans.  Nina  G.  Garsoian  (Lisbon,  1965),  c.g.  pp.  34  and  37. 

6 Toumanoff  (above,  n.  2),  p.  280. 

6 E.  Froelich,  Armenia  Regum  X umismalum.  . . (Vienna,  1754),  pp.  89-91. 

7 L’Abbe  Belley,  Memoires  de  V Academie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres,  vol.  26 
(Paris,  1840),  pp.  355,  380. 
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coins  and  attributed  them  to  Sames.  Subsequently,  other  numisma- 
tists have  accepted  this  attribution.8 

In  his  treatise  on  the  coinage  of  ancient  Armenia,  Langlois9  mentions 
the  single  specimen  found  in  the  Vienna  Museum.  Both  Langlois  and 
Babelon10  considered  this  coin  to  be  Commagenian.  This  is  incorrect 
because  at  that  time  Commagene  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sophene, 
and  the  coin  was  issued  by  Sames  of  Sophene. 

Sames  initiated  a style  of  coinage  (Plate  11,  1)  with  the  pointed 
headdress  which,  as  mentioned  above,  underwent  a gradual  change  and 
led  to  the  tiara  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  Artaxiads  of  Greater  Armenia.11 
On  the  obverse,  the  king’s  head  is  turned  right:  he  is  wearing  a tall, 
conical  cap  with  a diadem,  ending  in  a bow  in  the  back  and  long  strands 
falling  down  the  neck.  On  the  reverse  are  the  names  of  the  king  and 
Thyrse  of  Dionysos,  with  interlaced  cornucopiae.  At  least  six  examples 
of  the  coins  of  Sames  have  been  found  in  various  collections. 


Arsames  I (ca.  240  B.C.) 

It  is  interesting  that  two  cities  were  named  after  Arsames,  Arsamo- 
sata  and  Arsameia.  Dittenberger12  and  Jalabert  and  Mouterde13  exa- 
mined the  chronological  sequence  of  the  rulers  of  this  dynasty  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  were  two  kings  named  Arsames. 
Although  Toumanoff14  disagrees  with  this  conclusion,  numismatic  evi- 
dence (the  existence  of  two  types  of  coins  bearing  the  name  Arsames) 
strongly  supports  the  argument  in  favor  of  two  rulers  named  Arsames. 


8 J.  Eckel,  Catalogue  du  Musee  de  Vienne,  p.  252;  T.  E.  Mionnet,  Descriptions  des 
medailles  antiques , greques  et  romaines , vol.  4 (1807),  p.  454;  E.  Q.  Visconti,  lcono - 
graphie  Ancienne,  Iconographie  Greaue,  vol.  2 (Paris,  1811),  pp.  345-64. 

9 V.  Langlois,  Xumismatique  de  V Armenie  dans  VAntiquiti  (Paris,  1859),  p.  9. 

10  E.  Babelon,  liois  de  Syrie , d’ Armenia  et  de  Commagene  (Paris,  1890),  p.  ccviii. 

11  P.  Z.  Bedoukian,  Coinage  of  the  Artaxiads  of  Armenia , HNS  Special  Publication 
10  (London,  1978),  p.  4. 

12  \V.  Dittenberger,  Orientis  grecci  inscriptiones  sclectae  1 (Leipzig,  1903),  p.  611. 

13  L.  Jalabert  and  IL  Mouterde,  Inscriptions  Greques  et  Latin  de  la  Syrie  (Paris, 
1929),  p.  28. 

14  Toumanoff  (above,  n.  2),  p.  281. 
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Some  Arsames  coins  (Plate  11,  2-4),  the  obverses  of  which  are  re- 
markably similar  to  those  of  Sames,  certainly  belong  to  the  first  Arsa- 
mes. On  the  reverse  is  a horseman  galloping  right,  holding  a spear  in 
his  right  hand.  A figure  in  front  of  the  horse  may  represent  a foot  soldier. 
This  reverse  type  appears  on  a coin  that  Morkholm1'*  attributed  to 
Ariarathes  III  of  Cappadocia  who  ruled  in  that  period.  A variant  of 
the  reverse  has  two  foot  soldiers  facing  the  armed  horseman  and  a 
fallen  soldier  beneath  the  horse’s  feet.  Two  denominations  of  this  coin 
were  struck. 


Arsames  II  (ca.  230  B.C.) 

Arsames  II  is  reported  to  have  offered  asylum  to  Antiochus  Hierax, 
the  viceroy  of  Asia  Minor  and  brother  of  Seleucus  II.  Antiochus,  by 
setting  himself  up  as  an  independent  king,  had  incurred  the  wrath  of 
his  brother.  The  obverse  design  on  the  coins  of  Arsames  1 1 is  different 
from  that  of  the  preceding  king.  Instead  of  being  conical,  the  tiara 
now  resembles  a cap  and  does  not  have  the  sharp  point  (Plate  11,  5-8). 
It  sits  lightly  on  the  head  with  the  diadem  circling  the  forehead  and 
ending  in  a bow  in  the  back,  then  hanging  down  the  neck.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  large  coppers,  under  the  legend,  is  a horseman  with  a 
cap  and  floating  robes,  holding  a spear  in  his  right  hand,  galloping 
to  the  right.  The  larger  copper  coins  of  Arsames  1 1 have  been  described 
by  Visconti,  Langlois,  Babelon18  and  others. 

The  obverse  of  the  smaller  copper  coins  is  identical  to  the  large 
coppers,  with  the  head  of  the  king  turned  right  and  the  same  type  of 
tiara.  There  are  a number  of  variations  in  the  reverse  design,  however, 
perhaps  suggesting  that  this  king  ruled  over  a longer  period  than  his 
predecessor.  On  one  type  is  a nude  figure,  standing  and  facing,  with 
the  right  arm  extended  from  the  elbow,  the  left  holding  a club.  A second 
type  shows  an  eagle  turned  left  holding  a bolt  of  lightening.  The  third 


18  O.  Merkholm,  “The  Classification  of  Cappadocian  Coins,”  NC  1969,  p.  22,  pi.  5. 
18  Visconti  (above,  n.  8),  pp.  345-61;  Langlois  (above,  n.  9),  p.  12;  Babelon  (above, 
n.  10),  p.  211. 
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type  shows  the  caps  of  dioscuri  along  with  the  legend  found  on  the 
others.17 


Xerxes  (ca.  220  B.C.) 

Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Arsames  and  succeeded  his  father  to  the  throne. 
A passage  from  Polybius18  sheds  considerable  light  on  the  events  during 
his  rule.  It  appears  that  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes  resolved  to  subdue 
Sophene  and  besieged  Xerxes  in  his  city  of  Arsamosata.  Unable  to 
resist  such  a powerful  adversary,  Xerxes  sued  for  peace.  It  was  granted 
on  condition  that  he  pay  the  tribute  owed  to  Antiochus  by  Arsames. 
The  payment  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  300  talents,  1,000  horses,  and 
1,000  mules  with  their  harnesses.  As  a gesture  of  amity,  Antiochus  gave 
his  sister  in  marriage  to  Xerxes. 

The  Nemroud  Dagh  inscriptions  do  not  list  Xerxes  as  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Antiochus  I of  Commagene.  However,  as  Toumanoff19  has 
pointed  out,  not  all  the  inscriptions  have  survived.  The  existence  of 
coinage  issued  by  Xerxes  is  ample  proof  that  he  was  a ruler  of  this 
dynasty.  Moreover,  judging  from  the  fabric  and  style  of  his  coins,  he 
was  either  the  son  or  the  successor  of  Arsames  II. 

The  coinage  of  Xerxes  (Plate  11,  9-10,  13-14;  Plate  12,  15)  shows  the 
continued  evolution  in  the  design  of  the  headdress  of  the  kings  of  Sophe- 
ne. The  cap-like  headdress  is  placed  lightly  on  the  head,  with  the  diadem 
around  the  head  and  hanging  in  the  back.  The  coins  of  Xerxes  show 
the  tiara  folded,  and  open  on  the  side.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  the  king  is 
heavily  bearded,  but  as  on  all  the  coins  of  this  dynasty,  he  is  facing  right. 
Several  types  of  coins,  in  two  denominations,  are  known  to  have  been 
struck  by  Xerxes. 

The  earliest  example  of  a chalcus  of  this  king  was  described  by 
Froehlich*0  and  later,  by  Langlois,  Babelon  and  other  writers.  On  the 
reverse  of  this  coin  is  a representation  of  victory  standing  left,  holding 
a crown  or  wreath  in  her  extended  right  arm,  with  the  left  hand  resting 

17  NFA  10,  17  Sept.  1981,  227-28. 

18  Polybius,  8.23. 

19  Toumanoff  (above,  n.  2),  p.  283. 

80  E.  Froelich  (above,  n.  6),  pp.  91-100. 
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on  the  belt  of  her  tunic.  Other  examples  show  Athena  holding  the 
crown  and  resting  her  left  arm  on  a shield.  Zeus  appears  on  the  reverse 
of  a third  variety,  seated,  holding  Nike  in  his  right  hand,  the  left  resting 
on  a shield. 


Abdissares  (ca.  210  B.C.) 

No  information  has  survived  from  early  historians  to  establish  the 
genealogical  position  of  this  king.  However,  the  striking  similarity  of 
his  coins  (Plate  12,  16-17)  to  those  of  Xerxes  leaves  little  doubt  that 
Abdissares  was  his  successor.  On  the  obverse,  the  king  is  turned  right 
and  is  lightly  bearded.  The  reverse  of  the  larger  coppers  shows  an 
eagle  standing  right.  A similar  eagle  appears  on  the  smaller  versions 
of  this  coin.  A horse’s  head,  turned  right,  is  on  a second  variety  of  the 
smaller  denomination. 

Visconti21  was  apparently  the  first  to  note  the  similarity  between 
the  coins  of  this  king  and  those  of  Xerxes  and  to  conclude  that  they 
belonged  to  a king  of  Arsamosata.  Subsequently,  de  Saulcy22  published 
an  article  on  the  coinage  of  Abdissares.  Other  numismatists,  including 
Langlois23  and  Babelon24  mentioned  the  existence  of  several  types  of 
coins  struck  by  this  king. 

Zariadres  (ca.  190  B.C.) 

It  appears  that  the  Seleucids  had  extended  their  power  over  Sophene 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  and  had  appointed  Zariadres 
(Zareh)  as  the  strategus  of  Sophene.  In  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (189 
B.C.),  the  Romans  crushed  the  power  of  the  Seleucids.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  Zariadres  declared  his  independence  and  was 
later  recognized  as  king  by  Rome.  It  is  interesting  that  the  strategus 


21  Visconti  (above,  n.  8),  p.  329. 

22  M.  de  Saulcy,  Bulletin  archeologique  de  l’ Athenaeum  frangais  (1855),  no.  12, 

p.  101. 

23  Langlois  (above,  n.  9),  pp.  15-18. 

24  Babelon  (above,  n.  10),  p.  cxciv. 
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of  Greater  Armenia,  Artaxias,  likewise  declared  his  independence  and 
established  the  Artaxiad  dynasty. 

These  events  have  been  described  in  some  detail  by  Strabo.25  Stra- 
bo made  a significant  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  political  situation 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  two  independent  countries  whose  people 
spoke  the  same  language.  Historians  made  the  same  statement  a 
hundred  years  later  when  Tigranes  the  Great  joined  Sopheneand  adjacent 
lands  to  his  empire.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  both  Sophene 
and  Commagene  at  that  time  were  inhabited  by  Armenian  people. 

Friedlander24  was  the  first  to  describe  a coin  with  the  legend  AZAPI 
(Plate  12,  18)  which  he  attributed  to  a ruler  in  Armenia.  Blau,27  in 
discussing  the  coin  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  attributed  it  to  Zariadres  of 
Sophene.  His  views  were  shared  by  Babelon;  however,  Regling  considers 
this  coin  an  issue  of  Anissa.28 

Strabo  indicated  that  Zariadres  controlled  territories  beyond  Sophene. 
Perhaps  the  establishment  of  a new  realm  justified  a change  from  the 
type  of  coinage  issued  by  the  preceding  kings  of  Sophene.  On  the 
obverse,  we  again  see  the  king’s  head  turned  right,  wearing  a tiara. 
The  headdress,  however,  is  somewhat  different,  with  the  flaps  under 
the  chin.  The  different  styling  of  the  reverse  prompted  Babelon  to 
suggest  the  possibility  that  this  coin  was  struck  outside  of  Sophene. 
On  the  reverse  is  a deity  (Anaitis?)  facing,  with  the  right  hand  raised 
and  holding  a flower.  At  her  feet  are  two  sphinxes  back  to  back  and 
facing. 


Morphilig  (ca.  150  B.C.) 

Friedlander22  described  a coin  similar  to  that  of  Zariadres  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  with  a deity  (Anaitis)  standing,  holding  a flower.  The 
letters  MOPI  can  be  expanded  to  MOPIOIAIOZ,  as  there  is  no  space 
on  the  flan  for  the  entire  name. 

25  Strabo  11.  14.  5,  15. 

26  J.  Friedlander,  “SatrapenmOnzen,”  Z/.V  4 (1877),  pp.  266-67. 

27  O.  Blau,  “Die  Herron  von  Sophene  und  deren  MQnzen,”  NZ  9 (1877),  p.  104. 

28  Babelon  (above,  n.  10),  p.  cxcviii;  K.  Regling,  “Dynasteninlinzen  von  Tyana, 
Moritna  und  Asisa  in  Kappadokien,"  ZfN  1932,  p.  10,  no.  11  (Berlin). 

22  J.  Friedlander  (above,  n.  26),  pp.  266-67. 
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Morphilig  and  Zariadres  fit  into  the  historical  frame  of  the  period. 
The  headdress  design  on  the  coins  of  both  kings  bears  marked  simila- 
rities to  that  on  the  contemporary  coins  of  Cappadocia. 

Artanes  (ca.  110  B.C.) 

According  to  Strabo,80  Artanes,  a descendant  of  Zariadres,  was  the 
last  king  of  Sophene.  He  lost  his  kingdom  in  95  B.C.  No  coins  bearing 
his  name  are  extant.  The  discovery  of  such  a coin  would  do  much  to 
clarify  the  end  of  the  coinage  of  the  Sophene  dynasty.  There  exists  the 
possibility  that  a coin  mentioned  by  LeRider  with  the  incomplete  legend 
...ABANOY  (Artabanes?)  belongs  to  this  king.81 

Arsaces  (ca.  90  B.C.) 

On  the  evidence  that  Tigranes,  upon  adding  Sophene  to  his  empire, 
placed  a certain  Arsaces  as  governor  of  that  region,  de  Sallet38  suggested 
that  certain  coins  with  the  legend  BAH  AEQZ/APIAKOY  be  attributed 
to  this  viceroy. 

When  Pompey  in  69  B.C.  signed  a peace  treaty  with  Tigranes  the 
Great,  he  gave  Sophene  to  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia.  As  a result, 
this  territory  gradually  became  hellenized  and  became  part  of  the 
Roman  empire. 


COMMAGENE 


It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  Seleucids  succeeded  in  detaching 
Sophene  from  Greater  Armenia  and  allowed  it  to  become  an  independent 
kingdom.  This  action  probably  secured  the  northern  mountainous 

80  Above,  n.  25. 

31  G.  Le  Rider,  “Monnaics  grecques  acquises  par  le  Cabinet  des  Mddailles  en  1959," 
RN  1959-1960,  p.  21,  no.  28  (Paris). 

32  A.  de  Sallet,  “Die  altesten  Tetradrachmen  der  Arsaciden,”  ZfN  1 (1874),  p.  312; 
see  also  P.  Cl.  Sibilian,  “Drei  sehr  seltene  Milnzen  armenischer  Dynasten,”  NZ  2 
(1870),  pi.  8,  3. 
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frontier  and  at  the  same  time  placed  the  territory,  through  which 
passed  a major  trade  route,  under  the  control  of  the  Seleucids.  Later, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Seleucids,  Commagene  detached  itself 
from  Sophene  and  also  became  an  independent  kingdom.  The  circum- 
stances are  not  clear,  but  Diodores  of  Sicily  stated  that  around  163 
B.C.,  Ptolomaeus,  the  satrap  of  Commagene,  declared  his  independence 
and  even  captured  Melitene  from  the  king  of  Cappadocia.33 

Numismatists,  in  discussing  the  coinage  of  Commagene,  have  not 
considered  this  country  as  part  of  the  Armenian  kingdom.  Historical 
evidence,  however,  shows  clearly  that  its  language  and  population  was 
Armenian.  It  was,  in  effect,  an  Armenian  kingdom  separated  from 
Greater  Armenia  for  political  reasons.  It  lost  its  connection  with  Ar- 
menia some  one  hundred  fifty  years  later. 

Ptolomaeus  (ca.  163  B.C.) 

We  do  not  have  any  coins  bearing  the  name  of  this  ruler,  which  is  a 
little  surprising,  as  one  would  expect  that  a ruler  beginning  a dynasty 
would  have  taken  pains  to  issue  coins  in  his  name. 

Mithradates  I Callinicus  (96-70  B.C.) 

Several  coins  (Plate  12,  20-21,  23)  have  been  attributed  to  this  king. 
It  is  curious  that  he  ruled  during  the  period  when  Tigranes  had  gained 
control  of  both  Sophene  and  Commagene.  It  may  be  that  Mithradates 
was  allowed  to  strike  coins  even  though  he  recognized  the  overlordship 
of  Tigranes.  The  same  situation  seems  to  have  occurred  with  his  suc- 
cessor, Antiochus. 

A few  coins  of  Callinicus  are  similar  to  the  ones  issued  by  the  kings 
of  Sophene,  portraying  on  the  obverse  the  king’s  head  with  the  pointed 
Armenian  tiara.  Three  examples  have  been  described  in  the  literature 
by  Babelon  and  Troxell.34  On  one  type,  Athena  is  standing  left  with 


33  Toumanoff  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  281-82:  E.  Honigmann,  Kommagene,  pp.  980,  983. 

34  Babelon  (above,  n.  10),  p.  217,  pi.  30,  2-4;  H.  Troxell,  “Greek  Accessions,  Asia 
Minor  to  India,”  A NS  MS'  22  (1977),  pp.  21-22,  pi.  4,  8-10. 
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extended  right  hand,  the  left  supporting  a spear,  with  a shield  at  her 
feet.  A second  type  attributed  to  this  king  shows  on  the  reverse  Pegasus 
with  curled  wing.  The  legend  is  incomplete.  Troxell  has  attributed  to 
Callinicus  a third  type  with  Pegasus  on  the  reverse. 

Other  coins  with  the  inscription  BAZIAEQZ/MIOPIAATOY  which 
do  not  portray  the  king  on  the  obverse  must  be  attributed  to  Calli- 
nicus. The  obverse  shows  an  eagle  turned  right  with  a palm  branch 
under  its  left  wing.  This  may  represent  the  coat  of  arms  of  Tigranes 
who  had  extended  his  power  over  Commagene.  On  the  reverse  is  the 
king’s  name,  KAAAINIKOY,  with  a palm  branch  upwards  to  right, 
The  obverse  of  another  example  has  an  eagle  and  a winged  caduceus. 
and  its  reverse  has  the  legend  BACIAEQC/MI0PAAATOY/KAAAINI- 
KOY.  A fourth  class  of  coins  shows  the  king  with  a pointed  tiara 
on  the  obverse  and  Pegasus  on  the  reverse.  The  legends  are  unclear 
or  missing. 


Antiochus  I Theos  (60-34  B.C.) 

The  accepted  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this  king  coincides 
with  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  at  the  hands  of  Pompey.  For  some  reason, 
the  few  coins  of  Antiochus  I which  have  reached  us  (Plate  12,  25,  27) 
bear  on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of  the  king  wearing  a tiara  identical 
with  the  tiara  seen  on  the  coins  of  Tigranes.35  This  has  prompted  some 
discussion.36  Were  these  coins  struck  for  some  years  before  the  defeat 
of  Tigranes,  indicating  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  suzerainty  of 
Tigranes  by  Antiochus,  or  were  they  struck  after  Tigranes  lost  control 
over  Commagene?  If  the  latter  is  true,  then  Antiochus  must  have 
adopted  the  Armenian  tiara  to  stress  the  legitimacy  of  his  succession 
as  a descendant  of  the  Armenian  Orontid  house  which  in  turn  was 
related  to  the  Achaemenid  house.  The  answer  to  these  questions  must 
be  left  to  the  historians,  but  it  is  clear  that  Antiochus,  by  placing  the 
Armenian  tiara  on  his  coins,  was  either  declaring  himself  to  be  a vassal 

38  BMCCappadocia,  p.  102,  pi.  14,  4. 

38  P.  Z.  Bedoukian,  “A  Coin  of  Tigranes  the  Great  of  Armenia,  Struck  in  Comma- 
gene,” A'C  1970,  pp.  19-22;  R.  D.  Sullivan,  “Diadochic  Coinage  in  Commagene  after 
Tigranes  the  Great,”  .VC  1973,  pp.  18-39. 
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of  Tigranes  the  Great  or  was  claiming  that  he  had  the  same  dynastic 
lineage  as  Tigranes. 

In  any  event,  after  Antiochus,  Commagene  became  a Roman  pro- 
vince and  the  coins  of  the  succeeding  kings  are  entirely  different  in 
style  and  fabric.  They  are  in  effect  Roman  coins,  indicating  the  termi- 
nation of  Commagene  as  an  Armenian  state. 

Until  recently  only  one  type  of  coin  of  Antiochus  I Theos  was  known. 
On  the  obverse  is  the  portrait  of  the  king  wearing  the  Armenian  tiara, 
and  on  the  reverse,  the  lion  of  Commagene  walking  right,  with  the 
legend  BAZIAEftZ/ANTIOXOY.  Recently  the  author  acquired  a 
second  type  of  copper  (Plate  12,  26)  struck  by  this  king,  which  appears 
to  be  overstruck  on  an  unidentifiable  coin.  On  the  obverse  is  the  famil- 
iar youthful  portrait  of  the  king  turned  right.  On  the  reverse  is  an  eagle, 
standing  right  on  a branch  with  the  legend  BAXIAEQZ/ANTIOXOY. 


SOPHENE 


Sames  (ca.  260  B.C.) 


Two  Chalci 

1.  Obv .:  Head  of  Sames  r.  wearing  pointed  tiara  with  ends  of  diadem 
hanging  at  back  of  neck;  behind  head,  a laurel  branch; 
border  of  dots. 

Rev.:  Thyrsos  of  Dionysos,  between  two  cornucopiae  interlaced; 
to  1.  upward  BAZI AEflE/ZAMOY;  to  r.  upward  OEOZE- 
BOYI/KAIOIKAIOY. 

Bibliothdque  Xationale,  4.80  g,  4.15  g;  Paul  Bedoukian,  7.69  g,  7.56  g 
(Plate  11,  1);  Hunterian  Museum,  one  specimen;  Mcchitarian  Museum, 
Vienna,  one  specimen;  Hermitage,  6.14  g. 


Arsames  I (ca.  240  B.C.) 


Two  chalci 

2.  Obv.:  Head  of  Arsames  r.  wearing  pointed  tiara  with  drapes  cover- 
ing neck. 
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Rev.:  Horseman  advancing  r.  with  spear  in  r.  hand  and  pointed 
at  foot  soldier  or  soldiers  facing  him  with  shield  and  spear; 
sometimes  below  horse,  a fallen  soldier;  above  horseman 
BAIIAEQI/APIAMOY. 

Paul  Bedoukian,  6.45  g (Plate  11,  2a),  5.87  g (Plate  11,  2b);  British 
Museum,  4.51  g;  Jack  Guevrekian,  4.25  g. 

One  chalcus 

3.  Obv .:  As  2. 

Rev.:  As  2. 

Paul  Bedoukian,  3.18  g,  2.92  g (Plate  11,  3). 

4.  Obv.:  As  2. 

Rev.:  Winged  thunderbolt;  to  1.  upward  BAZIAEQZ/APZAMOY; 
to  r.  uncertain. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  3.61  g (Plate  11,  4). 

Arsames  II  (ca.  230  B.C.) 

Two  chalci 

5.  Obv.:  Head  of  king  r.  wearing  tiara  with  flat  top  like  a cap;  a 

diadem  encircles  the  head,  ends  in  bow,  and  hangs  down  neck. 
Rev.:  Horseman  advancing  r.  holding  spear  in  r.  hand  and  wearing 
similar  headdress;  above  horseman  BAZI  AEflZ/APZAMOY. 

Paul  Bedoukian,  8.35  g (Plate  11,  5);  Bibliothtque  Nationale,  6.59  g; 
Mechitarian  Museum,  Vienna,  one  specimen. 

6.  Obv.:  As  5. 

Rev.:  Nude  figure  standing  and  facing,  r.  arm  extended  from  elbow 
and  1.  arm  holding  long  club;  to  r.  downward  BAZIAEQZ; 
to  1.  downward  APZAMOY. 

Paul  Bedoukian,  6.41  g,  5.37  g (Plate  11,  6);  Jack  Guevrekian,  7.68  g; 
British  Museum,  three  specimens. 

One  chalcus 

7.  Obv.:  As  5. 
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Rev.:  Eagle  standing  r.  holding  thunderbolt;  legends  as  6. 

Paul  Bedoukian,  5.27  g (Plate  11,  7),  3.87  g;  Mechitarian  Museum, 
Vienna,  one  specimen. 

8.  Obv .:  As  5. 

Rev.:  Caps  of  dioscuri;  legends  as  6. 

Paul  Bedoukian,  3.25  g (Plate  11,  8). 


Xerxes  (ca.  220  B.C.) 


Two  chalci 

9.  Obv.:  Bearded  head  of  king  r.  wearing  folded  tiara;  diademed 
with  ribbon  hanging  behind  head;  in  1.  field,  monogram  J£  . 

Rev.:  Victory  standing  1.  holding  crown  in  extended  r.  hand,  I. 
hand  resting  on  belt  of  tunic;  in  field  monogram  NC ; to  r. 
downward  BAZIAEQZ:  to  1.  downward  XEPXOY. 

Paul  Bedoukian,  5.43  g (Plate  11,  9);  Biblioth&que  Nationale,  5.42  g; 

Berlin  Museum,  4.97  g;  Mechitarian  Museum,  Vienna,  one  specimen. 

10.  Obv.:  As  9,  no  monogram. 

Rev.:  Athena  seated  holding  a figure  (Minerva?)  in  extended  r. 
hand;  1.  hand  resting  on  large  shield;  legends  as  9,  no  mo- 
nogram. 

British  Museum,  4.51  g (Plate  11,  10). 


One  chalcus 

11.  Obv.:  As  10. 

Rev.:  As  9,  monogram  H. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  1.90  g. 

12.  Obv.:  As  11. 

Rev.:  As  9,  monogram  Z. 

Rollin  collection  (see  Langlois). 
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13.  Obv.:  As  11. 

Rev.:  As  9,  monogram  N. 

British  Museum,  1.89  g (Plate  11,  13). 

14.  Obv.:  As  9. 

Rev.:  As  10. 

Biblioth&que  Nationale,  1.90  g (Plate  11,  14)  Hermitage  Museum,  one 
specimen. 

15.  Obv.:  As  9. 

Rev.:  Athena  standing  1.  holding  crown  in  extended  r.  hand  and 
resting  1.  arm  on  shield. 

Biblioth&que  Nationale,  2.52  g (Plate  12,  15);  Mechitarian  Museum, 
Vienna,  one  specimen;  Hermitage  Museum,  one  specimen. 

Abdissares  (ca.  210  B.C.) 


Two  chalci 

16.  Obv.:  Head  of  king  r.,  lightly  bearded,  wearing  folded  tiara; 

diademed,  with,  ribbon  hanging  behind  head;  beaded  border. 
Rev.:  Eagle  standing  r;  to  r.  downward  BAZIAEQZ;  to  1.  down- 
ward ABAIZIAPOY. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  6.73;  Paul  Bedoukian,  5.71  g (Plate  12, 
16a);  Biblioth&que  Nationale,  7.40  g;  Berlin  Museum,  9.44  g (Plate 
12,  16b),  7.25  g;  Jack  Guevrekian,  7.77  g. 


One  chalcus 

17.  Obv.:  As  16. 

Rev.:  As  16. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  2.18  g;  British  Museum,  2.99  g (Plate  12, 
17);  Biblioth£que  Nationale,  2.15  g,  1.85  g;  Mechitarian  Museum,  Vienna, 
one  specimen. 

Zariadres  (ca.  190  B.C.) 

18.  Obv.:  Head  of  king  r.,  wearing  a tiara  with  flaps  tied  under  chin. 
Rev.:  Deity  (Anaitis?)  standing  facing;  r.  hand  raised,  holding 
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flowers:  at  feet  two  sphinxes,  seated,  back  to  back  and 
facing;  to  r.  downward  ANIZA/AQ;  to  1.  downward  AZAPI. 

British  Museum,  5.42  g (Plate  12,  18);  Berlin  Museum,  one  specimen. 

Morphilig  (ca.  150  B.C.) 

19.  Obv .:  Head  of  king  turned  r.,  wearing  pointed  tiara  with  flaps 
tied  under  chin. 

Rev.:  Deity  (Anaitis?)  standing;  to  r.  downward  AZAPI 
[AAPIOZ];  below  deity  MOPI[OIAIOZ]. 

Berlin  Museum,  one  specimen. 

Artanes  (ca.  70  B.C.) 

No  known  coins. 


Arsaces  (after  70  B.C.) 

No  known  coins,  but  see  A.  de  Sallet,  “Die  altesten  Tetra- 
drachmen  der  Arsaciden,  ZfN  1 (1874),  p.  312,  and  P.  Cl. 
Sibilian,  “Drei  sehr  seltene  Miinzen  armenischer  Dynasten,” 
NZ  2 (1870),  pi.  8,  3. 


COMMAGENE 

Ptolomaeus  (ca.  163  B.C.) 

No  known  coins. 

Mithridates  Callinicus  (96-70  B.C.) 


Two  chalci 

20.  Obv.:  Head  of  Mithridates  r.,  beardless,  wearing  pointed  tiara 
with  flaps  down  and  behind  neck. 
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Rev.:  Athena  wearing  helmet  and  long  chitan,  standing  1.;  r. 
hand  extended  while  1.  hand  supports  spear;  large  shield 
rests  at  her  feet;  to  r.  downward  BACI AEQC ; to  1.  downward, 
MIG  PA  AATOY/KA  A AINIKOY. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  8.47  g;  Bibliothfcque  Nationale,  6.55  g; 
Hunterian  Museum,  7.52  g;  Paul  Bedoukian,  5.72  g (Plate  12,  20), 
5.56  g,  5.53  g,  5.49  g,  5.41  g,  5.33  g. 

One  chalcus 

21.  Obv .:  As  20. 

Rev.:  As  20. 

Paul  Bedoukian,  4.54  g (Plate  12,  21);  Berlin  Museum,  4.77  g;  British 
Museum,  3.88  g. 

22.  Obv.:  Head  of  king  r.  wearing  tall  pointed  tiara,  with  ties  ending 

in  bow  at  back  of  head  and  long  strands  falling  down  over 
back  of  neck. 

Rev.:  Pegasus  with  curved  wings  1.;  below,  sword;  above  BA2I- 
AEQI;  below  MIOPAAATOY. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  3.47  g (Plate  12,  22). 

23.  Obv.:  Eagle  turned  r.  and  holding  palm  branch  under  left  wing. 
Rev.:  Palm  branch  upward  and  curving  right;  to  1.  upward  BA- 

□ AEQC/MIOPAATOY;  to  r.  upward  KAAAINIKOY. 

Bibliothtque  Nationale,  3.85  g,  3.39  g;  British  Museum,  4.52  g (Plate  12, 
23). 

24.  Obv.:  As  23. 

Rev.:  Winged  caduceus;  to  r.  downward  BACIAE£2C;  to  1.  down- 
ward MIGPAAATOY/KAAAINIKOY. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  4.51  g (Plate  12,  21);  Biblioth&que  Na- 
tionale, 3.95  g. 

Antiochus  Theos  (69-34  B.C.) 

Two  chalci 

25.  Obv.:  Head  of  beardless  king  r.  wearing  tiara  of  Tigranes  the  Great, 

having  eight  pointed  star  and  eagles  back  to  back  facing. 
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Paul  Z.  Bedoukian 


Rev.:  Lion  walking  r.;  above  BAZIAEQZ;  below  ANTIOXOY. 

Paul  Bedoukian,  7.55  g,  7.26  g,  6.52  g,  5.88  g (Plate  12,  25),  5.55  g;  British 
Museum,  one  specimen. 

26.  Obv .:  As  25. 

Rev.:  Eagle  standing  on  branch  r.;  legends  as  25. 

Paul  Bedoukian  6.00  g (Plate  12,  26). 

One  chalcus 

27.  Obv.:  As  25. 

Rev.:  As  25. 

Paul  Bedoukian,  2.95  g,  2.93  g (Plate  12,  27). 
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THE  AUTONOMOUS  TETRADRACHMS  OF 
LAODICEA  AD  MARE 


(Plates  13-19) 


Otto  Morkholm 


Laodicea  ad  Mare  was  founded  by  Seleucus  I at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  B.C.1  It  soon  became  an  important  seaport,  and 
a Seleucid  mint  was  operating  there  down  to  about  200  when  it  was 
closed  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  III.2  In  the  second  century  so- 
called  municipal  bronze  coins  were  struck  under  Antiochus  IV  (175-164) 
and  Alexander  Balas  (150-145),3  but  apart  from  these  few  issues  the 
mint  was  apparently  idle. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  a number  of  cities  in  the  Se- 
leucid empire  acquired  their  independence.  Their  autonomy  was  gene- 
rally celebrated  by  the  issue  of  civic  silver  coins.  In  109/8  Seleucia  Pieria 
was  declared  free,  and  soon  her  autonomous  tetradrachms,  struck  on  the 
Aradian  standard,  became  an  important  part  of  the  monetary  circu- 
lation in  northern  Syria.  With  the  accession  of  Tigranes  to  the  Seleucid 
throne  in  82  B.C.,  Seleucia,  in  determined  opposition  to  the  new  king, 
lost  most  of  her  economic  importance.  Her  silver  coinage  came  to  an 

1 Together  with  Antioch,  Seleucia  and  Apamea  it  formed  the  famous  Syrian  tetra- 
polis.  On  the  foundation  by  Seleucus  I,  who  named  the  city  after  his  mother,  see 
Strabo  16.2.4  (C  750).  Cf.  V.  Tscherikower,  Die  hellenistischen  Sladlegrilndungen, 
Philologus,  suppl.  19  (1927),  p.  62. 

2 For  the  Seleucid  coinage  down  to  Antiochus  III,  see  E.  T.  Newell,  W.SM,  pp.  ISO- 
91,  with  the  additions  in  the  second  edition,  pp.  vi-vii. 

3 BMCSeleucids  p.  41,  82,  and  p.  57,  66-67,  all  with  Poseidon  as  reverse  type. 
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end,  and  Laodicea,  favored  by  a grant  of  autonomy  from  Tigranes, 
eagerly  assumed  the  function  as  the  most  important  seaport  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  a position  which  she  (under  the  name  of  Latakia)  has 
preserved  to  the  present  day.4 


THE  TYPES 

As  was  the  case  with  other  cities,  autonomy  (granted  most  probably 
in  81/0  (below,  n.  12),  soon  led  to  the  production  of  civic  tetradrachms. 
The  types  were  the  same  throughout  the  period  of  minting. 

Obv.  Bust  of  Tyche  r.,  wearing  turreted  crown  and  veil;  fillet 
border. 

Rev.  Zeus  seated  1.  on  throne,  holding  on  extended  r.  hand 
Nike  who  offers  him  a wreath;  the  whole  within  laurel 
wreath. 

The  obverse  type,  the  turreted  bust  of  Tyche,  is  common  to  the  auto- 
nomous city  coinages  of  this  region.  It  first  appeared  on  the  issues  of 
Aradus  from  138/7  and,  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  prolific  coinage 
of  this  city,  the  bust  of  Tyche  was  adopted  by  Seleucia  Pieria  and  Lao- 
dicea as  well  as  the  two  small  Cilician  mints  of  Aegeae  and  Elaeusa  for 
their  issues  of  civic  tetradrachms.5  However,  while  the  obverse  was 
encircled  by  a line  of  dots  at  Aradus,  the  other  mints  used  the  Seleucid 
fillet  border. 

The  reverse  type  of  the  seated  Zeus  Nicephorus  is  more  surprising. 
During  the  second  century  Poseidon  seems  to  have  been  the  main  god 
of  Laodicea  (see  n.  3).  As  far  as  I can  see,  the  choice  of  Zeus  for  the 
reverse  was  influenced  by  the  contemporary  coinage  of  the  Syrian 

4 On  the  vicissitudes  of  Seleucia  and  Laodicea  during  this  period,  see  H.  Seyrig, 
“Sur  les  fcres  de  quclques  villes  de  Syrie,”  Anliquitfs  syriennes  4 (1953),  no.  42  ( = 
Syria  27  (1950J),  pp.  92-98  (hereafter,  Seyrig,  “fires”). 

5 For  the  common  issues  of  Aradus  and  Seleucia  see,  for  instance,  the  relevant 
volumes  of  BMC.  The  four  known  tetradrachms  of  Aegeae  are  listed  by  H.  Bloesch, 
“Tetradrachms  of  Aegeae  (Cilicia),”  Essays  Thompson  (Wetteren,  1979),  pp.  1-7; 
on  p.  2 with  n.  2,  mention  is  made  of  the  three  known  specimens  from  Elaeusa. 
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capital,  Antioch  on  the  Orontes.  Here  the  seated  Zeus  became  the 
constant  reverse  type  on  the  royal  and  pseudo-royal  silver  coinage 
since  ca.  105.®  He  also  occupied  the  reverse  on  most  of  the  local  Antio- 
chene bronzes,  issued  from  92/1  onwards.  The  laurel  wreath  surrounding 
the  type  and  inscription  is  again  derived  from  the  royal  issues  of  An- 
tioch, where  it  had  been  a permanent  feature  since  121/0.  The  same 
device  was  used  at  Aradus  (in  imitation  of  Antiochus  VII?),  Seleucia, 
and  the  two  Cilician  mints. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The  main  inscription  on  the  tetradrachms  of  Laodicea  appears  on  the 
reverse  in  two  lines  and  in  three  different  forms: 

a.  AAOAIKEQN/THZ  IEPAZ;  to  1.,  AYTONOMOY 

b.  AAO  AIKEQN/TQN TTPOZ;  to  1.,  OAAAZZH 

c.  OYAIEQN/TQN  KAI;  to  1.,  AAOAIKEQN. 

The  first  form  of  the  inscription,  with  the  epithets  “sacred”  and  “auto- 
nomous” added  to  the  name  of  the  citizen  body,  is  not  special  to  Laodi- 
cea. A similar  formula  occurs  on  the  silver  tetradrachms  of  Seleucia 
Pieria,  Tripolis  and  Elaeusa,  issued  between  105  and  65.  It  also  occurs 
on  bronzes  of  the  first  century  from  Aegeae  and  Mopsus  in  Cilicia  and 
Apamea  in  Syria.  The  Aradians  placed  only  their  own  name  on  their 
silver,  while  the  southern  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  preferred 
the  adjectives  “sacred”  and  “inviolable,”  IEPAZ  KAI  AZYAOY.7  Our 
formula  thus  seems  to  occur  within  a limited  geographical  area  com- 
prising the  former  Seleucid  districts  of  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

The  second  inscription  is  more  neutral,  providing  only  the  geogra- 
phical information  necessary  to  distinguish  this  Laodicea  from  the  other 

• E.  T.  Newell,  The  Seleucid  Mint  of  Antioch  (New  York,  1918),  p.  105,  nos.  405  ff. 
For  the  dating  of  the  beginning  of  Antiochus  VIII’s  fourth  series  to  ca.  105  instead  of 
108  see  H.  Seyrig,  Trisors  du  Levant  anciens  el  nouveaux  (Paris,  1973),  p.  102. 

7 On  the  meaning  of  this  formula,  see  H.  Seyrig,  “Les  rois  Slleucides  et  la  concession 
de  l’asylie,”  Antiquitts  syriennes  3 (1946)  (=  Syria  20,  1939),  pp.  1-5. 
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Seleucid  foundations  of  the  same  name.8  The  third  inscription  refers 
to  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  city,  its  refoundation  by 
Caesar  in  47  under  the  new  name  of  Julia-Laodicea.  This  great  honor 
was  to  a certain  degree  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  from  this  time  all 
reference  to  the  city’s  autonomy  disappears  from  its  coinage. 


CONTROL  MARKS 


The  issues  were  also  differentiated  by  control  marks  and  dates. 
The  control  marks  commonly  found  on  Hellenistic  coins,  consisting  of 
monograms,  initials  or  small  symbols,  served  to  identify  the  officials 
responsible  for  the  various  issues.9  At  Laodicea  two  or  three  different 
persons  were  involved.  Ordinarily  officials  placed  their  mark  below  the 
throne,  but  sometimes  (when  more  than  one  was  active)  also  in  the 
left  field.  The  letters  in  the  exergue  seem  to  have  a somewhat  different 
function.  Some  of  them  can  be  followed  over  many  years — KA  for 
instance  from  year  11  to  year  31,  and  ZE  from  year  12,  to  year  30 — 
while  the  most  frequent  monogram  placed  under  the  throne,  PI , only 
occurs  from  year  11  to  year  17.  An  explanation  might  be  that  the 
place  under  the  throne  was  used  by  ordinary  mint  officials,  while  the 
exergue  was  reserved  for  a kind  of  shop  or  officina  designation,  the 
administrative  subdivision  of  the  mint  being  represented  by  its  head 
of  staff.10  The  number  of  subdivisions  might  change  according  to  the 

8 This  was  the  inscription  on  the  municipal  bronzes  of  the  second  century  (above, 
n.  3). 

9 Recent  attempts  at  reading  another  meaning  into  these  marks  arc  not  convinc- 
ing. Identifications  with  historical  persons  arc,  as  a rule,  quite  arbitrary,  and  the 
theory  of  Thomas  Fischer,  “Johannes  Hyrkan  I auf  Tetradrachmen  Antiochos’ 
VII?”  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Paldslina-Yereins  91  (1975),  p.  195,  that  the  mono- 
grams might  indicate  the  source  of  the  bullion  or  payments  of  taxes  from  individuals 
and  communities  (“Die  Beizeichen  der  hcllenistischen  Mtknzen  konnten  m.  E.  die 
Herkunft  des  Silbers  bzw.  der  Pragung  angeben,  ob  es  sich  um  eine  Liturgie,  einen 
Tribut  oder  sonst  eine  Zahlung  einer  Person  oder  Gemeinde  handelt”)  is  quite 
unacceptable  as  a general  principle. 

10  A division  into  officinae  has  been  suspected  at  Aradus.  See  G.  F.  Hill  in  BMC- 
Phoenicia,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxiv,  and  H.  Seyrig,  Notes  on  Syrian  Coins,  ANSNNM  119 
(1950),  p.  23. 
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needs  of  production.  For  most  of  the  period  between  years  12  and  31 
of  the  first  era  two  officinae  were  used,  but  in  years  17,  23,  24  and  31 
their  number  was  increased  to  three.  Even  in  these  cases,  however, 
the  whole  production  was  controlled  by  one  official,  who  placed  his 
monogram  below  the  throne.  In  favor  of  the  officina  theory  we  might 
add  that  the  obverse  dies  tend  to  stay  within  one  officina.  Exceptions 
are  few  (obverse  dies  19,  used  with  KA  and  ZE;  21,  with  IQ  and 
ZE;  and  22,  occurring  with  KA  and  Nl).  At  the  beginning,  the  dif- 
ferent style  of  the  obverse  dies  suggests  that  each  officina  used  its 
own  die  engraver.  Thus  one  engraver  produced  obverse  dies  7,  11,  and 
13,  all  used  exclusively  with  KA  (see  Plates  14,  8-11,  and  15,  15-17), 
while  dies  9,  10,  and  12,  showing  a quite  different  style,  appear  at  the 
ZE  officina  (Plate  14,  12-14).  It  is  only  with  the  increased  production 
during  year  17  that  this  distinction  breaks  down.  Obverse  die  14  (Plate 
15,  18)  is  of  typical  ZE  style,  but  was  nevertheless  used  by  the  KA 
officina. 


THE  DATES 

In  the  left  field  of  the  reverse  are  one  or  two  letters  used  as  numerals. 
They  are  commonly  assumed  to  indicate  years  reckoned  by  a civic  era, 
and,  in  view  of  the  predilection  throughout  the  Syro-Phoenician  region 
for  dating  the  various  coin  issues  during  the  hellenistic  period,  this 
seems  a priori  the  most  likely  explanation. 

However,  it  soon  appears  that  two  different  eras  were  used.  The 
tetradrachms  with  inscription  a show  the  dates  1,  4,  6-7,  10-13,  15-18, 
20,  23-27,  30-31  and  33.  The  few  tetradrachms  with  inscription  b 
are  all  dated  to  year  1,  and  the  issues  with  the  third  form  of  inscription 
carry  the  numerals  2-3,  5,  9,  18-19  and  29-32.  This  last  scries  is  the 
easiest  to  deal  with.  The  coin  legend  shows,  by  the  title  IOYAIEQN, 
that  the  coins  must  be  dated  by  a Caesarian  era,  and  an  inscription  of 
A.D.  221  provides  evidence  that  the  era  started  in  the  year  48/7.u 


11  IGLS  4 (1955),  pp.  26-29,  no.  1265.  Cf.  Seyrig,  “fires,”  p.  93,  with  n.  1 (wrongly 
giving  the  date  of  the  inscription  as  A.D.  211). 
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Consequently  the  coins  with  inscription  c can  be  securely  dated  between 
47/6  (year  2)  and  17/6  (year  32). 

The  other  era  used  has  been  identified  by  H.  Seyrig  with  an  era  of 
independence,  starting  in  82/1  or,  more  probably,  in  81/0,  reckoning 
backward  from  the  introduction  of  the  Caesarian  era.12  In  this  paper 
the  first  year  of  the  civic  era  has  been  equated  with  81/0  and  the  follow- 
ing dates  read  accordingly,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  theory  these 
dates  may  all  be  a year  too  late,  although  I find  it  rather  unlikely. 

A problem  is  left  regarding  the  coins  dated  year  1.  They  show  two 
different  forms  of  inscriptions  (a  and  b),  and  might  be  thought  to  belong 
to  the  very  beginning  of  the  series,  81/0.  However,  their  officina  des- 
ignation and  other  control  marks  clearly  relate  them  to  the  coins  in- 
cribed  Julia-Laodicea  (legend  c).  Moreover,  one  obverse  die  (no.  26) 
was  carried  over  from  year  1 (issue  21a)  to  the  issues  with  legend  c, 
dated  years  2-9,  showing  beyond  any  doubt  that  this  first  year  also 
belongs  to  the  Caesarian  era  and  must  be  equated  with  48/7.  We  thus 
get  the  following  progression.  After  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus 
(June  48)  had  reached  Syria,  the  old  civic  era  of  Laodicea  was  replaced 
by  the  Caesarian.  At  some  point  during  the  troubled  year  48/7,  doubt 
about  the  autonomous  status  of  the  city  under  the  new  political  cir- 
cumstances was  apparently  raised,  resulting  in  an  issue  with  the  neutral 
and  inoffensive  designation  “Laodicea  on  the  Sea”  (issue  no.  21b).13 
During  Caesar’s  visit  to  Syria  in  47  the  problems  were  settled,  and  Lao- 
dicea received  the  honor  of  being  allowed  to  rename  herself,  adding 
the  name  of  the  dictator  to  her  own  and  henceforth  appearing  as  “Julia- 
Laodicea.”  This  title  becomes  permanent  on  her  coins  from  the  second 
year  of  the  Caesarian  era,  47/6. 

WEIGHTS  AND  DIE  POSITION 

I have  registered  a total  of  136  weights,  but  apparently  two  different 
weight  standards  were  used.  From  year  5 of  the  Caesarian  era  (44/3) 

12  Seyrig,  “fires,”  pp.  93-94. 

13  The  place  ot  this  issue  between  the  coins  inscribed  with  legend  a and  legend  c 
was  already  perceived  by  G.  F.  Hill,  NC  1925,  pp.  15-16.  For  another  use  of  the 
"neutral”  legend  b in  42/1,  see  H.  Seyrig,  “fires,”  p.  96. 
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the  coins  of  Laodicea  were  struck  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  weight 
standard  with  a tetradrachm  of  ca.  14.30  g.  This  was  the  weight  stand- 
ard also  used  at  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Ascalon  for  their  autonomous  issues 
of  the  second  and  first  centuries.  There  are  only  14  coins  approximating 
this  weight:  the  two  heaviest  weigh  14.16  g and  14.01  g,  while  all  the 
others  are  well  below  14.00  g.  The  weights  of  the  122  coins  struck 
before  46/5  are  presented  in  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  1.  Frequency  Table  of  Laodicean  Coins 


The  peak  of  the  frequency  table  occurs  in  the  interval  14.90-.99  g 
which,  with  the  addition  of  ca.  1%,  gives  a standard  weight  of  the 
tetradrachm  of  ca.  15.10  g.  This  is  the  weight  standard  used  by  Aradus 
for  her  civic  tetradrachms  from  138/7.  It  was  imitated  by  Seleucia 
Pieria,  Tripolis  and  Elaeusa  as  well  as  by  Laodicea.  At  Aradus  and  Tri- 
polis  the  weight  standard  was  ca.  15.30  g,  while  Seleucia  used  the  same, 
slightly  lighter  variant  as  Laodicea.14 

14  On  the  Aradian  coin  standard  sec  O.  Morkholm,  “The  Attic  Coin  Standard  in 
the  Levant  during  the  Hellenistic  Period,”  Xumismatica  anliqua Paulo Naster oblata 
(Louvain,  1982),  pp.  144-45  where  I have  argued  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  standard,  not  just  called  “reduced”  Attic. 
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The  die  position  of  the  coins  is  upright  or  twelve  o’clock.  This  in- 
dicates the  use  of  fixed  or  adjusted  dies,  a technical  feature  that  seems 
to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Levant  and  from  there  to  have  spread  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  hellenistic  world. 


THE  DIES 

In  the  appendix  all  the  variant  monogram  combinations  on  the 
tetradrachms  known  to  me  are  listed.  The  individual  obverse  dies 
used  have  been  identified  and  numbered  consecutively  from  1 to  34. 
The  reverse  dies  are  much  more  numerous  and  have  not  been  recorded 
individually.  In  the  column  farthest  to  the  right,  the  number  of  spec- 
imens known  to  me  has  been  noted  for  each  variant.  It  appears  that 
145  specimens  are  recorded,  struck  from  34  obverse  dies,  giving  a ratio 
of  obverse  dies  to  specimens  of  nearly  1:4.3.  The  distribution  is,  how- 
ever, very  uneven.  The  total  may  be  broken  up  in  to  three  subdivisions: 

Years  4-20  (78/7-62/1)  18  obv.  dies,  47  spec.  1:2.6 

Years  23-33,  1-9  (59/8-40/39)  10  obv.  dies,  89  spec.  1:8.9 

Years  18-32  (31/0-17/6)  6 obv.  dies,  9 spec.  1:1.5 

34  obv.  dies.  145  spec. 

From  these  figures  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  material  is  much  more 
representative  for  the  middle  period  than  for  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  series.  We  may  assume  with  some  confidence  that  the  record 
of  obverse  dies  is  practically  complete  for  the  years  59/8-40/9,  where 
the  index  figure  of  specimens  per  obverse  die  is  8.2.  For  the  other 
periods  with  their  low  index  figures  new  obverse  dies  and  even  new 
variants  may  still  be  expected  to  turn  up.18  The  considerable  increase 
in  recorded  specimens  for  the  middle  period  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  known  hoard  material  shows  a strong  concentration  within  these 
years. 


18  On  the  statistical  background  for  the  index  figure  see  Wayne  E.  McGovern, 
“Missing  Die  Probabilities,  Expected  Die  Production  and  the  Index  Figure,"  ANS- 
MN  (1980),  pp.  209-23. 
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Another  interesting  question  is  the  long  life  of  some  of  the  obverse 
dies.  Obverse  die  7 was  used  in  years  11,  12  and  15,  obverse  die  13  in 
years  17,  18  and  20.  Obverse  dies  19  and  25  were  striking  coins  in 
years  23  and  25  and  in  years  31  and  33  respectively.  While  these  in- 
stances can  be  paralleled  by  material  from  other  coin  series,  the  issues 
of  Laodicea  contain  two  examples  of  exceptionally  long-lived  dies. 
Obverse  die  22  appears  in  years  24-27  and  30-31,  that  is  to  say  it  was 
in  active  use  over  a period  of  eight  years.  As  far  as  we  know,  coin 
production  at  Laodicea  was  stopped  in  two  of  these  years,  28  and  29, 
but  nevertheless  the  lifetime  of  this  die  is  quite  extraordinary.  Just 
as  astonishing  is  the  longevity  of  obverse  die  26  which  we  find  in  years 
1-3,  5 and  9 of  the  Caesarian  era.  Again  there  are  some  breaks  in  the 
annual  sequence,  years  when  the  mint  presumably  was  not  functioning, 
but  again  a life  span  of  nine  years  for  an  obverse  die  is  something  of  a 
record. 

In  another  paper  dealing  with  the  lifetime  of  obverse  dies  in  other 
hellenistic  coin  series18  I have  come  to  the  rather  obvious  conclusion 
that  the  longevity  of  the  obverse  dies  depended  on  the  production  rate 
at  the  mint  in  question.  When  the  mint  was  small  and  coinage  not 
necessarily  produced  every  year,  only  a single  pair  of  dies  was  used. 
The  obverse  die  might  then  be  retained  for  several  years.  The  longevity 
of  certain  obverse  dies  thus  becomes  an  indication  of  small  and  sporadic 
minting  during  these  years.  The  lifetime  of  the  obverse  dies  is  in  in- 
verse relationship  to  the  production  rate  of  the  coinage  in  question. 


CIRCULATION 


Tetradrachms  from  Laodicea  have  been  found  in  three  hoards. 

IGCH  1581.  This  hoard  had  more  than  70  tetradrachms  from  years 
76/5  to  44/3.  Seventeen  specimens  were  acquired  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  and  four  by  the  British  Museum.  According  to 
IGCH  they  were  found  with  silver  coins  of  Seleucia  Pieria,  Aradus  and 


18  O.  Merkholm,  “The  Life  of  Obverse  Dies  in  the  Hellenistic  Period,”  Studies  in 
Numismatic  Method  (Cambridge),  pp.  11-21. 
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Tyre.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  not  to  say  peculiar,  that  the  series 
of  the  two  last  named  cities  according  to  the  record  stop  in  61/0  and  63/2 
respectively.  This  might  be  taken  to  indicate  that  Noe  was  after  all 
right  in  regarding  these  coins  as  deriving  from  two  different  hoards 
one  comprising  the  coins  of  Laodicea,  and  the  other,  buried  nearly  20 
years  earlier,  the  remaining  coinage.17  The  find  place  of  the  first  lot 
was,  most  probably,  Latakia  itself. 

IGCH  1582  = Seyrig,  Tresors  du  Levant  no.  36.  Two  tetradrachms 
of  Laodicea  (year  31  of  civic  era,  year  2 of  Caesarian  era)  were  found  at 
Tartus  (Antaradus)  with  16  coins  of  Aradus,  the  last  of  which  was  struck 
in  44/3. 

Coin  Hoards  6,  no.  50.  In  1980  a hoard  of  Laodicean  silver  began  to 
appear  on  the  market.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found  somewhere  in 
Syria  in  1979  and  to  have  contained  ca.  200  specimens.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  dates  ranged  from  year  11  to  year  30  of  the  civic  era  (71/0— 
52/1).18  No  other  coinages  are  known  to  belong  to  the  same  find. 

The  information  from  these  three  hoards  is  not  very  exciting.  The 
find  places  indicate  a local  circulation  and  the  use  of  the  Aradian  weight 
standard  would  have  tended  to  keep  the  coins  within  a rather  narrow 
circulation  area  comprising  northern  Phoenicia,  Syria  Seleucis,  and 
eastern  Cilicia. 


CONCLUSION 


We  may  now  attempt  to  draw  a general  picture  of  the  production  of 
autonomous  tetradrachms  in  the  late  second  and  first  centuries  within 
the  former  Seleucid  kingdom  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  detailed 
discussion,  try  to  place  the  silver  coinage  of  Laodicea  in  its  proper 
context. 

17  S.  P.  Noe,  A Bibliography  of  Greek  Coin  Hoards,  2nd  ed.,  ANSNNM  78  (1937), 
nos.  604  and  871.  The  distinction  between  the  two  hoards  is  also  found  in  a letter 
of  July  1927  from  the  dealer  Roupen  Ezadjian,  Beirut,  who  sold  coins  from  both 
lots  to  the  ANS. 

18  I have  listed  a total  of  49  coins  as  probably  deriving  from  this  hoard;  year  11, 
2;  year  12,  1;  year  17,  5;  year  18,  1;  year  20,  3;  year  23,  18;  year  24,  3;  year  25,  7; 
year  26,  2;  year  30,  7.  This  includes  the  16  specimens  listed  in  Coin  Hoards  6. 
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In  138/7  Aradus  started  producing  a prolific  series  of  autonomous 
tetradrachms,  struck  on  a local  standard  of  ca.  15.30  g.  In  126/5 
Tyre  was  rewarded  with  the  privilege  of  striking  civic  silver  coins,  but 
adopted  the  Ptolemaic  weight  with  a tetradrachm  of  ca.  14.30  g.  The 
same  standard  was  used  by  Sidon,  after  she  obtained  her  autonomy  in 
112/1.  Down  to  this  time  the  royal  issues  of  Antioch  and  other  Seleucid 
mints  maintained  an  Attic  standard  of  ca.  16.80  g for  the  tetradrachm 
although  with  a tendency  towards  a slight  and  gradual  further  reduction. 
In  109/8  Seleucia  Pieria  was  declared  autonomous,  and  her  first  silver 
tetradrachms  appeared  in  year  4 (105/4),  struck  on  a somewhat  light 
Aradian  standard  of  ca.  15.10  g.  At  about  this  time  the  royal  issues  of 
Antioch  were  suddenly  reduced  to  ca.  16.30  g for  the  tetradrachms.19 
More  important  is  the  fact  that  precisely  during  the  years  107/6  to 
101/0  the  production  at  Aradus  seems  to  have  stopped  or,  at  least,  to 
have  been  reduced  dramatically.20  This  may  have  induced  the  Pierians 
to  start  their  own  production  in  order  to  fill  the  void.  Apparently,  the 
Aradian  silver  had  already  proved  useful  and  acceptable  within  the 
region. 

Some  time  between  105  and  95  Tripolis  became  autonomous.  Her 
civic  tetradrachms,  dated  between  year  3 and  year  32  of  her  local  era, 
were  struck  on  the  full  Aradian  standard.  The  few  and  undated  civic 
tetradrachms  of  Elaeusa  in  Cilicia  were  struck  on  the  same  standard. 
They  belong  most  probably  to  the  first  decades  of  the  first  century. 
The  era  of  Ascalon  started  in  104/3.  Her  tetradrachms,  with  compli- 
mentary portraits  of  Egyptian  rulers,  are  dated  between  year  20  (85/4) 
and  year  66  (39/8),  the  last  with  a splendid  portrait  of  Cleopatra  VII.21 


19  See  n.  14. 

20  For  Aradus  I have  consulted  BMCPhoenicia;  Babclon,  Les  Perses  achimtnides; 
D.  C.  Baramki,  The  Coin  Collection  of  the  American  University  of  Beirut  Museum. 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia  (Beirut,  1974);  J.  Rouvier’s  list  in  JIAN  3 (1900),  pp.  237ff.; 
as  well  as  the  collections  in  Copenhagen  and  New  York.  According  to  this  material 
during  the  years  107/6  to  101/0  (Aradian  era  153  to  159)  there  was  no  minting  of 
tetradrachms  except  a single  specimen  from  103/2  (Aradian  era  157)  recorded  by 
Rouvier  under  no.  272  as  from  his  own  collection.  Rouvier’s  collection  was  acquired 
by  E.  T.  Newell,  but  the  coin  seems  not  to  be  at  the  ANS  now. 

21  For  the  coinage  of  Ascalon  see  A.  Baldwin  Brett,  “A  New  Cleopatra  Tetradrachm 
of  Ascalon,”  AJA  41  (1937),  pp.  452-63. 
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Naturally,  these  coins  were  struck  on  the  Ptolemaic  standard  also  used 
at  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

With  the  advent  of  Tigranes  in  83  political  and  economic  changes 
occurred.  Seleucia  was  hostile  to  the  Armenian  king  and  closed  its 
gates  against  him.2*  Its  production  of  silver  coins  came  to  an  end  pre- 
cisely in  year  26  (81/3).  At  Tripolis  there  is  a gap  in  the  silver  coinage 
between  years  18  and  30  which  may  correspond  approximately  to  the 
reign  of  Tigranes.  On  the  other  hand,  Aradus  and  Tyre  continued  their 
minting  on  a quite  extensive  scale.  And,  as  already  mentioned,  Laodicea 
eagerly  took  over  the  position  of  Seleucia  as  the  leading  seaport  on  the 
Syrian  coast.  Having  received  a grant  of  autonomy  from  Tigranes  in 
81/0  she  began  coining  her  tetradrachms  in  year  4 (78/7).  The  first 
coinages  seem  to  have  been  rather  small,  but  from  year  12  (70/9)  two 
officinae  were  functioning.  The  weight  standard  used  was  the  light 
Aradian  standard  of  Seleucia  Pieria.  During  the  same  time  the  Attic 
weight  tetradrachms  of  Tigranes,  struck  at  Antioch,  dropped  to  ca. 
15.60-16.00  g,  i.e.  they  were  still  recognizably  heavier  than  the  coins 
of  Aradian  weight.23 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  opposition  of  Seleucia  to  Tigranes  re- 
commended the  city  strongly  to  Pompey  when  he  organized  the  Syrian 
province  in  64-63, 24  it  had  no  effect  on  the  monetary  situation.  Seleucia 
did  not  resume  the  minting  of  silver  coins,  while  Laodicea  in  65/4  in- 
creased her  production,  using  for  the  first  time  five  obverse  dies  and 
three  officinae  during  a single  year. 

Down  to  year  33  (49/8)  coin  production  was  fairly  continuous  at 
Laodicea.  In  years  23  (59/8,  24  (58/7)  and  31  (51/0)  three  officinae 
were  used,  but  the  longevity  of  some  obverse  dies,  especially  no.  22, 
suggests  that  only  a limited  amount  of  coin  was  actually  struck.  During 
the  20  years  from  59/8  to  40/39,  the  period  when  the  coinage  is  best 
represented  (see  above,  p.  96),  10  obverse  dies  were  used:  not  a very 
impressive  number,  which  again  indicates  a rather  small  production. 

22  On  Tigranes  in  Syria  see  the  positive  statement  of  Justinus  40.1.4.  Strabo  16.2.8 
(C  751)  mentions  the  opposition  of  Seleucia  to  his  rule. 

23  See  my  article  mentioned  in  n.  14.  The  weights  of  the  coins  of  Tigranes  from 
Antioch  are  recorded  by  P.  Z.  Bedoukian,  Coinage  of  the  Artaxiads  of  Armenia  (Lon- 
don, 1978),  pp.  49-54,  nos.  17-42. 

24  Strabo  16.2.8  (C  751). 
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Caesar’s  victory  in  the  civil  war  had  important  repercussions  in 
Syria.  During  the  year  after  Pharsalus,  48/7,  Laodicea  first  adopted 
a new  era  and  then  changed  the  coin  inscription.  The  proud  designa- 
tion of  the  city  as  “sacred  and  autonomous”  was  dropped  in  favor  of  the 
colorless  geographical  description  “on  the  sea.”  It  is  a natural  inference 
that  some  loss  of  favor  with  the  Roman  government  was  incurred  or 
feared.  However  this  may  be,  the  political  situation  soon  changed  for 
the  better.  During  his  stay  in  Syria  in  47  Caesar  allowed  the  city  to 
add  his  own  family  name  to  her  old  name,  a singular  distinction  which 
may  have  amounted  to  a refoundation  of  the  city.25  From  year  2 of  the 
Caesarian  era  (47/6)  the  silver  tetradrachms  were  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Julia-Laodicea. 

Further  troubles,  however,  were  looming  ahead.  In  44/3  Aradus  is- 
sued the  last  of  its  long  series  of  tetradrachms,24  and  in  the  same  year 
Laodicea  changed  to  the  Ptolemaic  standard.  Thus  the  Aradian  stan- 
dard disappeared  completely  after  having  served  as  a regional  coin  stan- 
dard for  nearly  100  years.  The  Ptolemaic  standard  continued  as  did  a 
reduced  Attic  standard  at  the  mint  of  Antioch.27  The  changes  must 
bear  some  relationship  to  the  unsettled  political  conditions  after  the 
murder  of  Caesar.  In  the  spring  of  43  Laodicea  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Cassius,  while  the  Caesarian  Dolabella  killed  himself.28  Issue 
24  of  Laodicea,  the  first  to  be  struck  on  the  Ptolemaic  standard,  was 
in  all  probability  issued  by  Dolabella.  It  is  a tempting  hypothesis  to 
connect  the  burial  of  the  Latakia  hoard  (see  above,  p.  97-98)  with  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  city  in  this  very  year.  Moreover,  a bronze  coinage 
of  year  7 (42/1),  inscribed  “Laodicea  ad  Mare,”  has  convincingly  been 


25  On  Caesar  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  see  Bellum  Alexandrinum  65-C6. 

24  The  issue  of  tetradrachms  at  Aradus  became  quite  sporadic  after  60/9.  Only 
one  specimen  of  41/3  (Aradian  era  216)  is  known:  cf.  H.  Seyrig,  Trisors  du  Levant 
anciens  et  nouveaux,  p.  107,  trdsor  36,  no.  15. 

27  On  the  provincial  silver  coinage  of  Antioch  between  ca.  60  and  20  see  E.  T. 
Newell,  “The  Pre-Imperial  Coinage  of  Roman  Antioch,”  SC  1919,  pp.  69-113; 
A.  R.  Bellinger,  “Crassus  and  Cassius  at  Antioch,”  SC  1944,  pp.  59-61:  Seyrig, 
“fires,"  pp.  81-82.  The  weight  standard  was  still  well  above  the  former  Aradian 
standard  for  the  coins  struck  before  37. 

28  Appian,  Bell.  civ.  4.60-62;  Strabo  16.2.9  (C  752);  a report  from  the  siege  in 
Cicero,  ad  /am.  12.13.4. 
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ascribed  by  Seyrig  to  a time  when  the  city  was  still  under  the  authority 
of  Cassius  who  would  hardly  have  allowed  the  continued  use  of  the 
dead  dictator’s  name.*9 

After  the  eventful  year  44/3  there  is  a gap  in  the  silver  coinage  until 
year  9 (40/9),  when  it  was  resumed  under  the  rule  of  Mark  Antony. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  obverse  die  used  for  this  issue  (no.  26) 
had  been  used  since  year  1 of  the  Caesarian  era  and  appears  in  all  the 
intervening  years  from  which  a silver  coinage  is  known.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  lifetime  of  this  die  is  extraordinary. 

After  40/9  the  issue  of  silver  at  Laodicea  becomes  sporadic.  Two 
issues  of  years  18  (31/0)  and  19  (30/9)  may  be  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  Octavian’s  rule  in  the  East.  Finally  four  issues  of 
years  29-32  (20/9-17/6)  mark  the  end  of  the  series  of  silver  tetradrachms 
of  Laodicea.  The  first  year,  significantly,  is  the  one  which  Augustus 
himself  spent  in  the  East,  dealing  with  the  frontier  problems  and  re- 
ceiving the  Roman  standard  from  the  Parthians.  Why  the  issues  con- 
tinued for  three  more  years  is  difficult  to  surmise.*0  Already  during 
the  30s  the  silver  coinages  of  Sidon  and  Ascalon  had  come  to  an  end. 
The  only  civic  silver  coinage  in  the  Levant  which  continued  further 
into  the  Imperial  period  was  that  of  Tyre.  Its  prolific  series  lasted  until 
about  A.D.  60,  well  into  the  reign  of  Nero. 


29  Seyrig,  “fires,”  p.  97. 

30  The  provincial  silver  of  Antioch  probably  also  came  to  an  end  in  17/6.  See  E.  T. 
Newell,  “The  Pre-Imperial  Coinage  of  Roman  Antioch,”  XC  1919,  p.  113. 
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17  (65/4)  Zl  151  IE  - 16  2 (Plate  15,  19) 

17  (65/4)  Zl  151  AI  17  7 (Plate  15, 21) 

18  (64/3)  HI  AI  KA  _ 13  2 (Plate  15,  16) 

18  (64/3)  HI  AI  IE  -16  1 (Plate  15,  20) 

20  (62/1)  K A KA  L 13.  jg  4 (pjate  ^ 17) 
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KEY  TO  PLATES 


Most  variants  arc  illustrated  as  well  as  all 
obverse  dies  except  nos.  8,  15,  18,  24  and  30. 


Plate , 

No. 

Varient 

Obv.  Die 

Location 

13. 

1. 

1 

1 

Vienna  27777 

2. 

1 

2 

Paris  1064 

3. 

2a 

3 

New  York,  ANS,  ex  Latakia  hoard  ( IGCH 
1581) 

4. 

2b 

3 

Paris,  du  Clercq  274 

5. 

3 

4 

Paris  1065 

6. 

4 

5 

Paris  1066 

7. 

4 

6 

Paris,  Delepierre  2983 

14. 

8. 

5 

7 

MUnz.  u.  Med.  429,  Jan.  1981,  22 

9. 

6a 

7 

London,  BMCGalatia , p.  247,  4 

10. 

8a 

7 

London,  BM  acq.  1926 

11. 

9a 

11 

Paris  1067 

12. 

7 

9 

Vienna  36344 

13. 

8b 

10 

New  York,  ANS 

14. 

9b 

12 

New  York,  ANS 

15. 

15. 

10a 

13 

MUnz.  u.  Med.  267,  August  1966,  4 

16. 

11a 

13 

Brussels,  Coll,  de  Hirsch  1730 

17. 

12 

13 

New  York,  ANS 

18. 

10a 

14 

New  York,  ANS 

19. 

10b 

16 

Berlin,  ex  Lobbecke  1906 

20. 

lib 

16 

New  York,  ANS 

21. 

10c 

17 

Munich 

16. 

22. 

13a 

19 

Copenhagen,  ex  1979  hoard 

23. 

13b 

13 

New  York,  ANS 

24. 

15b 

19 

Copenhagen,  ex  1979  hoard 

25. 

13a 

20 

B.  Peus  Sale  303,  Oct.  1981,  288,  ex  1979 
hoard 

26. 

13c 

21 

Paris  R.1681 

27. 

14c 

21 

Copenhagen,  ex  1979  hoard 

28. 

14a 

22 

Copenhagen,  ex  1979  hoard 

17. 

29. 

15a 

22 

New  York,  ANS,  ex  Latakia  hoard  ( IGCH 
1581) 

30. 

16 

22 

Bonham/Vecchi  1,  May  1980,  207,  ex  1979 
hoard 

31. 

17 

22 

Copenhagen,  ex  1979  hoard 

32. 

18b 

23 

Paris  R.1683 
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33. 

18a 

22 

Copenhagen,  ex  1979  hoard 

34. 

19a 

22 

New  York,  ANS,  ex  Latakia  hoard  ( IGCH 
1581) 

35. 

19b 

22 

New  York,  ANS,  ex  Latakia  hoard  ( IGCH 
1581) 

36. 

19c 

25 

London,  BCMGalatia , p.  247,  7 

37. 

20b 

25 

New  York,  ANS,  ex  Latakia  hoard  ( IGCH 
1581) 

38. 

21b 

27 

Paris  1060 

39. 

21b 

28 

New  York,  ANS,  ex  Latakia  hoard  ( IGCH 
1581) 

40. 

21a 

26 

New  York,  ANS,  ex  Latakia  hoard  ( IGCH 
1581) 

41. 

22 

26 

Paris  R.1684 

42. 

23 

26 

London,  BM  acq.  1924,  ex  Latakia  hoard 
(IGCH  1581);  NC  1925,  p.  14,  47 

43. 

24 

26 

London,  BM  acq.  1924,  ex  Latakia  hoard 
(IGCH  1581);  NC  1925,  p.  15,  48 

44. 

25 

26 

Berlin,  ex  Imhoof-Blumer  1900 

45. 

26 

29 

Paris  1081 

46. 

28 

31 

Paris  1080 

47. 

29 

32 

SXGCop  36,  325 

48. 

30 

33 

New  York,  ANS 

49. 

31 

34 

Berlin,  ex  Fox  1873.  Pierced 
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ROME  AND  ALEXANDRIA: 

THE  MINTING  OF  EGYPTIAN 
TETRADRACHMS  UNDER  SEVERUS  ALEXANDER 

(Plate  20)  Andrew  Burnett  and  Paul  Craddock 


In  the  past  it  has  usually  been  assumed  that  a coin  which  bears  a 
city’s  name  was  minted  in  that  city  from  dies  produced  by  the  en- 
gravers at  that  city’s  mint,  but  in  the  last  decade  or  so  there  have  been 
a number  of  studies  which  have  shown  that,  even  though  a coin  may 
appear  to  come  from  a particular  mint,  the  evidence  of  style  or  die 
links  may  suggest  that  it  was  in  fact  minted  elsewhere.  Kraft,1  for 
instance,  drew  attention  to  the  numerous  links  of  dies  and  style  between 
the  obverses  of  “Greek  Imperials”  from  different  cities  and  interpreted 
these  as  showing  that  most  of  the  imperial  civic  coinage  of  Asia  Minor 
was  made  at  only  a few  centralized  mints.  Analogously,  Baldus2  pointed 
out  that  the  Syrian  tetradrachms  of  the  Homan  emperor  Philip  fall 
into  two  stylistic  groups:  one  group  of  local  style  have  the  name  AN- 
TIOXIA  on  the  reverse,  and  the  other,  with  the  name  MON  VRB, 
have  a finer  style,  like  that  of  the  antoniniani  and  denarii  of  the  mint 

1 K.  Kraft,  Das  System  der  kaiserzeitlichen  Miinzpriigung  in  Kleinasien  (Berlin, 
1972). 

We  would  like  to  thank  R.  Preston  for  taking  the  samples  of  the  coins.  P.  C.  is 
responsible  for  the  scientific  content  of  this  paper  and  A.  B.  for  the  numismatic. 

2 H.  R.  Baldus,  MOX(eta)  VRD(is) — AXTIOXIA:  Itom  und  Antiochia  als  Prage- 
stiitten  syrischer  Tetradrachmen  des  Philippus  Arabs  (Frankfurt,  1969). 
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of  Rome.  Baldus  argued  that  MON  VRB(=  Moneta  Urbis,  the  mint  of 
Rome)  coins  were  struck  at  Rome  and  then  shipped  out  to  Syria. 

The  idea  of  coins  being  made  in  one  place  and  then  transported  to 
another  to  be  issued  into  circulation  has  not  won  immediate  or  universal 
acceptance,  and  scholars  have  suggested  other  explanations  for  the 
phenomena  noted  by  Kraft  and  Baldus.  The  die  links  between  “Greek 
Imperials,”  for  instance,  might  show  only  that  obverse  dies  travelled 
from  city  to  city,  perhaps  taken  by  the  itinerant  artists  who  produced 
them.  Similarly  the  dies  of  the  MON  VRB  tetradrachms  might  have 
been  engraved  at  Rome,  then  taken  to  Antioch  and  only  there  used 
to  strike  coins.3  There  are  many  other  cases  where  a similar  alternative 
explanation  is  possible,  but  here  we  wish  to  consider  only  one  case, 
since  it  allows  us  to  conclude  with  certainty  that  coins,  and  not  dies, 
were  shipped. 

This  case  concerns  the  Egyptian  tetradrachms  minted  by  Severus 
Alexander  (A.D.  222-35)  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  seventh4  Alexandrian 
years  of  his  reign.  Since  Dattari®  first  drew  attention  to  these  coins  in 
1903,  scholars*  have  been  aware  that  the  coins  of  these  years  fall  into 
two  groups,  each  of  which  has  a number  of  distinctive  features. 

First,  one  group  continues  the  style  and  appearance  of  tetradrachms 
minted  by  Elagabalus  and  by  Alexander  in  his  early  years  (Plate 
20,  1-3;  cf.  7).  The  other  group  consists  of  coins  of  a finer  style,  and  the 
portrait  of  the  emperor  is  exactly  like  that  on  denarii  minted  at  Rome 
(Plate  20,  4-6;  cf.  8). 


3 E.g.  A.  Johnston  “New  Problems  for  Old,"  NC  1974,  p.  205,  and  “The  Inter- 
mittent Imperials,"  .VC  1980,  pp.  206-7  and  209;  I.  Carradice  and  M.  Price  in  R.  A.  G. 
Carson,  P.  Berghaus  and  N.  M.  Lowick,  eds.,  A Survey  of  Numismatic  Research 
1972-77  (Berne,  1979),  p.  118;  I).  R.  Walker,  The  Metrology  of  the  Roman  Silver 
Coinage  3,  BAR  S40  (Oxford,  1978),  Appendix  3. 

4 There  are  no  relevant  coins  of  the  sixth  year,  rather  surprisingly.  One  can  reject 
the  idea  that  “seventh"  is  a mistake  for  “sixth,”  since  the  types  of  the  seventh  year 
Include  Julia  Mamaca.  She  was  replaced  by  Orbiana  in  the  sixth  year,  and  only 
returned  to  the  Egyptian  coinage  in  the  seventh. 

® G.  Dattari,  “Appunti  di  Numismatica  Alessandrina:  XVI,"  RIN  1903,  pp.  292-94. 

• J.  G.  Milne,  “Some  Alexandrian  Coins,”  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaeology  4 
(1917),  p.  178;  J.  Vogt,  Die  Alexandrinischen  Milnzen  (Stuttgart,  1924),  pp.  184-85; 
Walker  (above,  no.  3),  p.  159. 
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Second,  the  regnal  years  on  Egyptian  style  coins  are  expressed  as 
LA,  LEL  and  Z,  but  on  Roman  style  coins  as  L TETAPTOV,  LfFEM- 
FTTOV  and  LEBAOMOY  (Plate  20,  1-6). 

Third,  the  busts  and  legends  vary.  On  Egyptian  style  coins  we  find: 
4th  year,  A KAI  MAP  AV(P)  CEVHP  A AEIAN  APOC-E VCE B,  unbearded 
bust,  draped  and  cuirassed  from  rear  (Plate  20,  1);  5th  year,  A KAI 
MA  AVP  CEV  AAEIANAPOC  EV,  bust  as  before  (Plate  20,  2);  7th 
year,  A KAI  MAP  AV  CEV  AAEIANAPOC  EV,  lightly  bearded  bust, 
cuirassed  and  seen  from  front  (Plate  20,  3).  The  Roman  style  coins  of 
all  three  years,  however,  have:  A KAI  M AVP  CEOVHP  AAEIANAPOC 
EVCEB,  lightly  bearded  bust,  draped  and  seen  from  rear  (Plate  20, 
4-6).  As  well  as  the  differences  in  legends  and  busts,  the  spelling7  and 
letter  forms8 9  also  vary. 

Fourth,  the  reverse  types  diverge:  although  most  of  the  types  used  on 
Roman  style  coins  occur  (even  if  rarely)  on  Egyptian  style  coins,  the 
latter  have  many  more  which  are  not  found  on  Roman  style  coins.® 
Even  when  a type  is  common  to  both  groups  it  can  be  seen  to  be  of 
quite  different  style  (cf.  Plate  20,  4 and  9). 

These  four  stylistic  features  leave  no  doubt  that  there  are  two  distinct 
groups  of  coins.  One  continues  the  style  of  earlier  Alexandrian  issues, 
while  the  other  is  quite  different  from  them,  but  very  similar  to  coins 
minted  at  Rome. 

One  never  finds  a combination  of  the  two  styles  on  different  sides  of 
the  same  coin,  and  there  are  also  a number  of  physical  differences  in  the 
way  the  coins  were  made.  First,  Egyptian  style  coins  have  a fixed 


7 CEVHP  as  opposed  to  CEVOHP. 

8 On  Egyptian  style  coins  the  I has  a vertical  upright,  but  on  Roman  Style  eeins  - 
a curved  one. 

9 Roman  style  coins  have,  in  year  4,  a bust  of  Mamaea,  a bust  of  Sarapis,  Sarapis 
standing  left,  Sarapis  seated  left  and  a head  of  Zeus  Ammon;  in  year  5,  a bust  of 
Mamaea,  a bust  of  Orbiana,  and  the  three  Sarapis  types;  in  year  7 the  same  types 
as  year  4 except  that  the  Sarapis  bust  is  not  recorded.  Alexandrian  coins  of  years 
4 and  5 have  most  of  these  types,  although  Mamaea  is  usually,  and  Orbiana  always, 
shown  as  a separate  obverse.  Many  other  types  occur  on  Egyptian  style  coins  Of 
these  years  (see  e.g.  J.  G.  Milne,  Catalogue  of  Alexandrian  Coins  [Oxford,  1971]), 
but  in  year  7 these  are  replaced  with  a new  set  of  types,  which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  Rome  style  coins. 
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die  axis  of  12  o’clock  (or  occasionally  11:30),  but  Roman  style  coins 
have  an  axis  which  is  usually  about  12  o’clock  (varying  between  11 
and  1)  or  sometimes  6 o’clock  (varying  between  7 and  5), 10  i.e.  the  same 
as  denarii  minted  at  Rome.  Second  the  coins  are  of  different  sizes. 
The  Egyptian  style  coins  are  thicker  and  have  a smaller  diameter,  as 
Fig.  1 shows.  The  weights,  however,  appear  to  be  the  same,  as  Fig.  2 
shows,  although  the  weights  of  the  Roman  style  coins  were  less  strictly 
controlled.11  Finally  the  metallic  composition  of  the  two  groups  is 
slightly,  but  noticeably,  different  as  is  shown  by  the  analyses  in  the 
Appendix.  The  Roman  style  coins  contain  small,  but  measurable, 
quantities  of  tin  and  zinc,  the  Egyptian  have  none;  and  the  Roman 
style  coins  have  a little  more  lead. 

So  although  the  two  groups  have  almost  exactly  the  same  fineness 
(6%),  the  trace  elements  suggest  that  they  were  made  from  different 
stocks  of  metal. 

These  physical  differences  leave  little  doubt  that  the  two  groups  were 
made  in  different  places.  One  group  continues  the  practice  of  Alexandria, 
the  other  shares  a common  style  and  die  axis  with  the  mint  of  Rome. 
We  conclude  that  one  group  was  made  at  Alexandria,  and  the  other  at 
Rome.12  Both,  however,  were  put  into  circulation  in  Egypt.13 

This  conclusion  raises  a number  of  general  questions  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  natural  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  how  common  it  was  for 
silver  coins  to  be  minted  in  one  place  and  issued  elsewhere.  This  is 
something  a of  crux  in  contemporary  numismatics.14  In  the  case  of 
Egypt,  the  Roman  style  coins  of  Alexander  stand  out  from  the  run 
of  the  mint,  one  of  the  most  prolific  minting  operations  of  the  ancient 
world,  so  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  exceptional  for  the  Rome  mint 

10  See  J.  Vogt  (above,  n.  6). 

11  Compare  Dattari  (above,  n.  5),  Walker  (above,  n.  3). 

12  Both  Vogt  and  Walker  seem  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  a section  of  the  Ro- 
man mint  working  in  Alexandria,  but  the  different  metallic  composition  of  the  two 
groups  of  coins  rules  this  out. 

13  The  billon  tetradrachm  only  circulated  in  Egypt,  where  coins  of  both  groups 
are  found:  sec  e.g.  the  hoard  discussed  below  (n.  16). 

14  Sec  e.g.  M.  Weder,  “Zu  den  Arabia-Drachmen  Trajans,”  SAf  107  (Aug.  1977), 
pp.  47-61,  A.  Burnett,  “Catalogues,  Coins  and  Mints,”  review-article  JRS  68  (1978), 
pp.  174-75,  Carradice  and  Price  (above,  n.  3). 
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to  “help”  the  Alexandrian  in  this  way.  This  case  tends  to  support 
Baldus’s  interpretation  of  the  MON  VRB  tetradrachms  (as  minted  at 
Rome),  and  they  again  represent  an  exception  to  the  history  of  the 
Antioch  mint.  We  should  see  the  problem  not  just  in  terms  of  Rome  and 
the  provincial  mints,  since  one  provincial  mint  could  similarly  mint 
coins  for  another  province.15  Probably  the  output  of  the  big  mints  like 
Antioch  and  Alexandria  was  supplemented  by  other  mints  only  occa- 
sionally. On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  and  more  isolated  issues  of 
provincial  silver  may  normally  have  been  produced  elsewhere  (e.g.  the 
Cretan,  Cyrenaic  and  perhaps  Arabian  drachms  of  Trajan). 

The  second  question  is  why  Rome  should  have  made  tetradrachms 
for  Egypt.  To  answer  this  one  should  look  at  the  fluctuating  quantities 
of  tetradrachms  produced  under  Alexander,  as  suggested  by  the  Arme- 
nian cemetery  hoard  reported  by  Breccia.1® 

Year  Number 

2:  41 

3:  27 

4:  59+8  Roman  style 

5:  51  + 16  Roman  style 

6:  28 

7:  11+3  Roman  stvle 

8:  1 

9:  0 

10:  10 

11:  28 

12:  23 

13:  17 

14:  8 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  explain  a prolific  period  of  coinage  by  histo- 
rical events,  e.g.  it  has  been  suggested17  that  the  high  output  of  Alexan- 

15  Alexandria  for  Syria  in  Trajan’s  twelfth  year:  \V.  Wruck,  Die  Sgrische  Provin- 
zialprdgung  Don  Augustus  bis  Traian  (Stuttgart,  1931),  no.  154. 

16  E.  Breccia,  “Un  ripostiglio  di  monete  imperiali  alessandrine,”  Bulletin  de  la 
Sociiti  Archiologique  d’Alexandrie  (1920),  pp.  230-50. 

17  J.  G.  Milne,  Catalogue  of  Alexandrian  Coins  (Oxford,  1971),  p.  xxv. 
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dria  from  year  10  of  Nero  is  connected  with  the  use  of  Alexandria  as  a 
base  for  a proposed  Ethiopian  expedition  and  its  subsequent  use  as 
a base  during  the  Jewish  revolt.  The  heavy  coinage  of  the  last  years 
of  Alexander’s  reign  is  presumably  related  to  his  journey  to  the  east  in 
231  and  the  campaign  against  Ardaser  (particularly  so  as  he  minted  no 
tetradrachms  from  Antioch).  The  fairly  high  level  of  coining  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign  continues  the  pattern  from  the  second  year 
of  Elagabalus,  when  the  minting  of  silver  in  the  east  was  switched 
from  Antioch  to  Alexandria.18  Yet  even  this  volume  is  greatly  increased 
in  year  4,  the  year  in  which  Rome  first  sent  coins  out  to  Egypt.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  period,  but  it  is  possible  that  this 
was  the  year  of  the  sudden  rise  to  power  of  Ardaser.  The  relevant  text 
(of  Herodian)  is  disputed19  but  may  date  to  this  year  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  Ardaser’s  rise  and  the  ensuing  panic  of  the  Roman 
governors  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  If  it  can  be  dated  to  this  year,  the 
sudden  emergency  may  explain  the  decision  to  send  extra  funds  out  to 
Egypt,  no  doubt  for  military  preparations. 

A final  question  raised  by  the  analyses  of  these  tetradrachms,  minted 
in  the  MONETA  AVGVSTI  celebrated  on  coins  of  Rome  of  this  same 
year,*0  concerns  the  Roman  conception  of  silver  standards  and  debase- 
ments. The  fineness  of  the  Roman  style  tetradrachms  is  6.35%,  with 
a standard  deviation  of  only  0.47:  this  is  extraordinarily  close  to  the 
fineness  of  the  Eyptian  style  coins.  Thus  the  mint  of  Rome  had  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  fineness  (and  weight)  of  coins  minted  in  Alex- 
andria, and  could  produce  coins  extremely  consistent  with  that  stan- 
dard. Rut  the  main  effort  of  the  Rome  mint  was  in  making  denarii, 

18  Egyptian  tetradrachms  are  exceedingly  rare  from  the  reign  of  Commodus  until 
year  2 of  Elagabalus.  It  was  in  219  that  the  last  tetradrachms  were  made  at  Antioch 
(A.  R.  Bellinger,  Syrian  Tetradrachms  of  Caracalla  and  Macrinus,  ANSNS  3 
11940))  until  the  reign  of  Gordian  III. 

19  Herodian  6.2.1.  As  received,  the  text  says  that  Alexander  had  thirteen  years 
of  blameless  rule,  but  in  the  fourteenth  the  emergency  suddenly  arose.  As  this  is  im- 
possibly late,  “fourteenth”  has  been  emended  to  “tenth,”  but  that  emendation  offers 
us  no  explanation  of  “thirteen.”  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  text  originally  read 
“three”  and  “fourth";  this  makes  good  sense  of  both  received  numerals  and  would 
date  the  emergency  to  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander’s  rule.  See  C.  J.  Whitaker’s 
Loeb  edition  of  Herodian  ad  loc.  for  a discussion  of  the  passage. 

20  BMCRE  6,  204. 
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where  the  degree  of  control  over  fineness  was  much  lower:  Walker 
records  standard  deviations  between  4.18  and  9.22%  during  these 
years.*1  So  although  the  mint  could  make  coins  to  a very  precise  fineness 
it  did  not  do  so  for  denarii:  as  a result,  no  one  in  the  Roman  street  could 
have  had  a very  clear  idea  of  how  much  silver  a denarius  of  Alexander 
contained.  If  this  was  intentional  (and  the  exactness  of  the  tetra- 
drachms’  fineness  suggests  that  it  may  have  been),  must  we  conclude 
that  the  mint  hoped  to  disguise  the  silver  standard  of  its  coins  by  mint- 
ing coins  of  identical  types,  some  of  which  were  more  base  and  some 
more  fine? 


APPENDIX:  ANALYSES 

The  coins  all  come  from  the  British  Museum  collection  and  were 
analysed  by  atomic  absorption  spectroscopy,  taking  a sample  by  drilling 
a 1 mm  hole  in  each  coin’s  edge.22  Two  of  the  Egyptian  style  coins 
had  twice  the  normal  silver  content,  but  we  can  think  of  no  explanation 
for  this.  The  summary  therefore  gives  two  sets  of  figures  for  the  Egyp- 
tian style  coins,  the  first  including  the  two  high  ones,  the  second  exclud- 
ing them. 


Mint 

No.  Analyzed 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Mean  as  Percentage 
of  Cu 

Rome 

12 

6.35 

0.47 

7.1 

Alexandria  (1) 

21 

7.09 

1.83 

7.8 

Alexandria  (2) 

19 

6.59 

0.86 

7.2 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  for  different  standard  deviations,  if  the  two 
higher  silver  coins  are  omitted.  This  seems  not  unreasonable,  given  the 
small  variation  among  the  rest.  There  is  a statistically  significant  corre- 
lation (0.8)  between  the  lead  and  tin  among  the  Roman  style  coins. 

21  Above,  n.  3,  pp.  27-29.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  soon  some  analyses  of  Macrinus 
which  show  an  ever  greater  standard  deviation. 

22  Dattari  (above,  n.  5)  reports  an  analysis  of  one  coin  as  5.6%  silver.  He  also 
distinguishes  visually  between  the  metals  of  the  two  groups  of  coins.  For  the  meth- 
od used  here,  see  P.  T.  Craddock,  A.  Burnett  and  K.  Preston  in  W.  A.  Oddy,  ed., 
Scientific  Studies  in  Numismatics,  British  Museum  Occasional  Paper  18  (1980), 
pp.  55-57. 
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ROMAN  STYLE 


Year  4 


Cu 

Pb 

Sn 

*9 

Fe 

Sb 

Ni 

Au 

Co 

As 

Cd 

Bi 

Zn 

BMC  1596 

91.00 

1.35 

2.00 

6.00 

.190 

.100 

.065 

.040 

.000 

.200 

.000 

.004 

.300 

BMC  1597 

89.00 

1.45 

2.00 

6.20 

.300 

.100 

.070 

.040 

.000 

.150 

.000 

.004 

.300 

BMC  1651 

90.00 

1.60 

2.10 

6.20 

.075 

.100 

.055 

.040 

.000 

.150 

.000 

.003 

.300 

BMC  1658 

89.50 

1.00 

1.10 

7.00 

.120 

.100 

.050 

.045 

.000 

.150 

.000 

.003 

.200 

BMC  1661 

89.50 

1.80 

2.30 

6.20 

.060 

.100 

.050 

.040 

.000 

.150 

.000 

.005 

.350 

1 925-5-6-1 » 

89.00 

1.35 

2.10 

6.10 

.100 

.030 

.060 

.045 

.000 

.100 

.003 

.003 

.360 

Year 

5 

BMC  1662 

91.00 

1.45 

2.00 

5.60 

.170 

.050 

.040 

.045 

.000 

.100 

.000 

.004 

.250 

BMC  1663 

90.00 

1.20 

1.70 

5.40 

.090 

.070 

.050 

.040 

.000 

.100 

.000 

.003 

.190 

BMC  1664 

90.00 

0.65 

2.10 

6.00 

.030 

.100 

.050 

.045 

.000 

.100 

.000 

.005 

.220 

Year 

7 

BMC  1598 

88.50 

1.40 

1.90 

6.40 

.090 

.100 

.040 

.045 

.000 

.100 

.000 

.002 

.350 

BMC  1665 

90.50 

1.10 

1.80 

6.60 

.080 

.050 

.035 

.045 

.000 

.150 

.000 

.003 

.300 

BMC  1660 

89.50 

1.30 

2.00 

7.20 

.130 

.100 

.040 

.050 

.000 

.250 

.000 

.005 

1.50 

EGYPTIAN  STYLE 
Year  4 


1950-10-6-90b 

92.50  0.75 

.000 

5.50 

.040 

.050 

.040 

.050 

.000 

.170 

.000 

.003 

.000 

BMC  1606 

89.00  1.45 

.000 

8.00 

.000 

.100 

.000 

.050 

.000 

.200 

.000 

.003 

.000 

BMC  1616 

92.00  0.95 

.000 

5.40 

.120 

.020 

.060 

.055 

.000 

.100 

.000 

.015 

.000 

BMC  1629 

92.50  0.60 

.000 

6.60 

.000 

.070 

.080 

.050 

.000 

.250 

.000 

.006 

.000 

BMC  1645 

91.50  0.55 

.000 

7.40 

.000 

.020 

.120 

.025 

.000 

.350 

.000 

.015 

.000 

BMC  1694 

91.00  0.74 

.000 

5.30 

.000 

.015 

.035 

.050 

.000 

.200 

.000 

.004 

.000 

Year  5 


BMC  1607 

87.00 

0.90 

.000 

12.00 

.110 

.030 

.045 

.100 

.000 

.130 

.002 

.004 

.000 

BMC  1617 

92.00 

0.70 

.000 

7.20 

.000 

.020 

.020 

.075 

.000 

.150 

.000 

.005 

.000 

BMC  1623 

92.00 

1.10 

.000 

6.90 

.000 

.050 

.045 

.060 

.000 

.100 

.000 

.006 

.150 

BMC  1630 

91.00 

0.80 

.000 

7.20 

.000 

.100 

.040 

.050 

.000 

.150 

.004 

.005 

.000 

BMC  1637 

92.50 

0.85 

.000 

6.20 

.025 

.050 

.055 

.055 

.000 

.150 

.000 

.002 

.000 

• Year  TETAPTOV:  Sarapis  seated  left. 
b Year  A:  head  of  Zeus. 
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BMC  1646  91.00  0.80  .000  7.90  .025  .070  .050  .050  .000  .150  .000  .003  .000 

BMC  1652  90.00  0.80  .000  7.40  .015  .015  .045  .060  .000  .100  .000  .003  .000 

BMC  1673  92.00  0.90  .000  7.60  .085  .030  .040  .070  .000  .150  .000  .003  .000 

BMC  1695  86.00  1.00  .000  12.50  .000  .010  .030  .065  .000  .130  .000  .003  .000 

Year  7 

BMC  1611  91.50  1.60  .000  6.60  .045  .080  .035  .075  .000  .100  .000  .004  .250 

1 950-10-6-93°  93.00  0.30  .000  5.30  .000  .050  .040  .055  .000  .070  .000  .004  .000 
BMC  1666  91.50  0.65  .000  6.70  .080  .050  .045  .065  .000  .130  .000  .002  .000 

BMC  1675  93.50  1.00  .000  6.40  .100  .070  .080  .055  .000  .150  .000  .005  .000 

BMC  1677  91.50  0.40  .000  6.70  .400  .050  .045  .050  .000  .100  .000  .002  .000 

BMC  1691  92.50  0.36  .000  6.80  .070  .050  .040  .075  .000  .130  .003  .004  .000 


c Year  Z:  Dikaiosyne  seated. 
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A COIN  HOARD  OF  MAURICE  TIBERIUS 
FROM  ANEMURIUM,  ISAURIA 


(Plate  21)  James  Russell 


Since  1966  excavations  have  been  carried  out  by  a Canadian  team 
at  the  city-site  of  Anemurium,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Ana- 
mur,  the  southernmost  point  of  Asia  Minor.1  The  principal  aim  of  this 
project  has  been  to  investigate  some  of  the  major  public  buildings  and 
the  cemetery  of  the  Roman  city,  but  in  the  process  much  light  has  been 
shed  on  the  early  Byzantine  phase  of  the  city’s  history.  During  this 
period  many  of  the  large  buildings  erected  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries  were  reused  for  humbler  purposes.  In  addition,  several 

1 The  excavations  at  Anemurium  began  in  1966  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Elisabeth  Alfoldi-Rosenbaum,  University  of  Toronto.  I assumed  the  direction  of 
the  project  in  1971,  since  when  the  work  has  been  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  and  financed  for  the  most  part  by  research  grants 
from  the  Canada  Council  and,  since  1978,  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  of  Canada.  For  a description  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  before  excava- 
tion, E.  Rosenbaum,  G.  Huber  and  S.  Onurkan,  A Survey  of  Coastal  Cities  in  Western 
Asia  Minor  (Ankara,  1967),  pp.  1-27.  For  summaries  of  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  site  on  the  basis  of  subsequent  fieldwork,  see  J.  Russell,  “Anemurium — eine 
romische  Kleinstadt  in  Kleinasien,”  Anlike  Welt  7:4  (1976),  pp.  2-20,  and  “Ane- 
murium: The  Changing  Face  of  a Roman  City,“  Archaeology  33:5  (1980),  pp.  31-40. 
Preliminary  reports  of  excavations  have  been  published  in  Tiirk  Arkeoloji  Dergisi 
since  1966  and  shorter  summaries  have  also  appeared  regularly  in  “Recent  Archaeolo- 
gical Research  in  Turkey/*  Anatolian  Studies , and  M.  J.  Mellink,  “Archaeology  in 
Asia  Minor,”  in  AJA. 
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buildings,  including  two  baths  and  four  churches,  erected  for  the  first 
time  in  the  early  Byzantine  period,  have  been  excavated  in  whole  or 
in  part.  During  this  work  several  hundred  coins  belonging  to  the  fifth 
to  seventh  centuries  have  been  found,  a considerable  proportion  in 
significant  contexts.  These  will  be  included  in  the  general  catalogue  of 
coins  from  the  site  currently  in  course  of  preparation.  Of  special  interest, 
however,  is  a hoard  of  thirty-seven  copper  coins  of  the  late  sixth  century 
which  was  discovered  in  1976  and,  like  all  the  other  finds  from  the  site, 
is  now  housed  in  the  Museum  at  Alanya.  Because  of  its  numismatic 
and  archaeological  interest  it  merits  separate  and  more  detailed  treat- 
ment. 


CATALOGUE 


In  addition  to  the  coin  description,  each  entry  contains,  in  paren- 
theses, the  acquisition  number  of  the  Alanya  Museum  followed  by  the 
excavation  inventory  number.  Illustrated  coins  are  asterisked.  Ad- 
ditional references  are  to  the  following  sources. 

Bates  George  E.  Bates,  A Byzantine  Coin  Collection  (Boston,  1981). 
Ismirlier  Y.  Ismirlier,  “Some  Unpublished  Byzantine  Copper  Coins,” 
NCirc  77  (1969),  pp.  318-22. 

Metcalf  William  E.  Metcalf,  “A  Heraclian  Hoard  from  Syria,” 
ANSMN  20  (1975),  pp.  109-37. 

MIB  Wolfgang  Hahn,  Moneta  Imperii  Byzanlini,  vol.  1 (Vienna, 
1981). 

Seaby  David  R.  Sear,  Byzantine  Coins  and  Their  Values  (1974). 
Waage  Dorothy  B.  Waage,  Antioch  on  the  Oronles  IV,  pt.  2,  Greek, 
Roman,  Byzantine  and  Crusaders'  Coins  (Princeton,  1952). 
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Table  1.  Comparative  Distribution  of  Mints  for  Years  578-602 
in  Syrian  Hoards  of  Copper  Issues 


Tell 

% 

Coele- 

% 

Myers 

% 

Cyrrhes- 

% 

Ane- 

% 

Bisa 

syria 

tica 

murium 

Constantinople 

124 

38.27 

45 

42.06 

9 

52.95 

74 

42.05 

15 

40.55 

Thessalonica 

5 

1.54 

3 

1.70 

1 

2.70 

Nicomedia 

50 

15.43 

18 

16.82 

1 

5.88 

18 

10.23 

5 

13.50 

Cyzicus 

16 

4.94 

10 

9.35 

15 

8.52 

2 

5.40 

Antioch 

129 

39.82 

34 

31.77 

6 

35.29 

66 

37.50 

14 

37.85 

Cherson 

1 

5.88 

Total 

324  100.00 

107 

100.00 

\1 

100.00 

176 

100.00 

37 

100.00 

The  hoard  came  to  light  in  the  service  area  at  the  rear  of  a small 
bathing  establishment  (III  15)  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city 
fronting  the  west  side  of  the  major  street  that  traverses  the  site  from  north 
to  south.*  The  find  spot  lies  close  to  a small  service  passage  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  west  wall  of  the  tepidarium,  the  central  room  in  a row 
of  three  chambers  serving  the  three  stages  of  the  bathing  process.  The 
coins  were  not  found  on  the  floor  of  the  service  area  but  lay  in  earth 
fill  at  a height  of  0.26  m.  above  the  floor.  When  discovered  most  of  the 
coins  were  stuck  together  in  small  groups,  with  a few  remaining  loose. 
Evidence  for  the  cloth  bag  in  which  they  had  been  wrapped  appeared 
in  the  impression  of  the  fabric  visible  on  the  corrosion  of  one  of  the  coins. 
The  hoard  comprises  a total  of  37  copper  coins,  34  folles  and  three  half 
folles  ranging  in  date  from  578  to  601/2,  all  but  one  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Maurice  Tiberius.  The  mints  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  are 
represented  almost  equally,  with  fifteen  and  fourteen  coins  each  re- 
spectively, Nicomedia  with  five,  Cyzicus  with  two  and  Thessalonica 
with  one.  This  distribution  of  mints  corresponds  quite  closely  to  the 

* For  the  location  of  this  and  other  buildings  in  the  city  plan  see  Rosenbaum 
(above,  n.  1),  plan  1;  Russell,  (above,  n.  1),  “Kleinstadt,”  abb.  4.  For  description 
and  plan  of  the  baths  themselves,  see  J.  Russell,  “Excavations  at  Anemurium  (Eski 
Anamur),”  Turk  Arkeoloji  Dergisi  22:2  (1975),  pp.  125-26,  fig.  13;  25:1  (1980), 
pp.  266-67,  figs.  6-7,  27-28;  Proceedings  of  Xlh  International  Congress  of  Classical 
Archaeology  (Ankara,  1978),  pp.  921-22.  For  a brief  report  of  the  hoard  and  its 
context,  see  J.  Russell  in  “Recent  Archaeological  Research  in  Turkey,”  Anatolian 
Studies  27  (1977),  pp.  26,  28;  Classical  News  and  Views  21:1  (1977),  pp.  6,  9,  fig.  2. 
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mints  of  the  coins  issued  in  the  period  578-602  in  three  large  Syrian 
hoards  previously  published,  viz.  Tell  Bisa,3  Coelesyria4  and  Cyrrhes- 
tica6  (Table  1).  The  similarity  in  distribution  between  the  very  large 
hoard  of  Tell  Bisa  and  that  of  Anemurium  is  particularly  striking, 
with  almost  equal  representation  of  coins  of  the  Constantinople  and 
Antioch  mints,  Nicomedia  fairly  well  represented  and  with  very  limited 
appearance  of  the  Cyzicus  and  Thessalonica  mints.  Coelesyria  and 
Cyrrhestica  display  the  same  general  pattern  with  some  variation.6 
On  this  evidence  at  least  it  would  seem  that  the  coastal  regions  of  Isauria 
shared  with  Syria  the  same  pattern  in  the  circulation  of  copper  currency 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century.7 

3 E.  Leuthold,  “Monete  bizantine  rinvenute  in  Siria,”  RIN  (1952-3),  pp.  31-49. 

4 G.  E.  Bates,  “A  Byzantine  Hoard  from  Coelesyria,”  ANSMN  14  (1968),  pp.  67- 
109. 

6 E.  Leuthold,  “Monete  bizantine  rinvenute  in  Cirrestica,”  RIN  73  (1971),  pp.  9-24. 

6 A fourth  large  Syrian  hoard  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  is  not  included  in  the  comparative  table  since  only  17  coins  from  that  hoard 
fall  within  the  time  span  represented  by  the  Anemurium  hoard.  The  distribution 
in  this  case  is  Constantinople  9 (53%),  Nicomedia  1 (6%),  Antioch  6(35%),  and 
Cherson  1 (6%).  Although  the  pattern  is  not  gravely  inconsistent  with  the  others, 
the  numbers  involved  are  perhaps  too  few  to  be  statistically  meaningful.  W.  E. 
Metcalf,  “A  Heraclian  Hoard  from  Syria,”  ANSMN  20  (1975),  pp.  109-37,  see  in 
particular  Table  1 for  a comparative  table  of  distribution  by  mints  of  all  the  coins 
of  this  hoard  and  those  of  Tell  Bisa  and  Coelesyria. 

An  additional  hoard,  discovered  at  Paphos  on  Cyprus,  is  also  of  some  relevance 
to  the  discussion.  The  hoard  comprised  a total  of  117  coins  ranging  in  date  from 
579/80-616/7.  Twenty  of  these  fall  within  the  period  covered  by  the  Anemurium 
hoard,  with  a mint  distribution  pattern  as  follows:  Constantinople  6 (30%),  Nicome- 
dia 2 (10%),  and  Antioch  12  (60%).  See  P.  J.  Donald  and  P.  D.  Whitting,  “A  Vllth 
Century  Hoard  from  Cyprus,”  NCirc  75:6  (1967),  pp.  162-65. 

7 In  the  absence  of  published  hoards  of  the  period  from  other  parts  of  Anatolia, 
the  degree  to  which  circulation  patterns  represented  by  this  Syrian- Isaurian  group 
differed  from  patterns  in  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  remains  a matter  for  speculation. 
The  conspectus  of  coins  found  in  the  excavations  at  Sardis  from  1958-68,  however, 
suggests  a substantially  different  mint  distribution  for  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  II 
and  Maurice.  The  cumulative  totals  for  the  two  reigns  by  mint  are  Constantinople 
86  (57.33%),  Thessalonica  20  (13.33%),  Nicomedia  23  (15.33%),  Cyzicus  13  (8.66%), 
Antioch  7 (4.66%),  Rome  1 (0.66%).  The  predominance  of  Constantinople  here  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  scanty  representation  of  the  Antioch  mint.  See  G.  E.  Bates, 
Byzantine  Coins , Archaeological  Exploration  of  Sardis,  monograph  1 (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1971),  Table  2,  p.  5. 
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The  latest  coins  (nos.  33-35)  provide  a clear  terminus  post  quem  of 
601/2  for  the  deposit  of  the  hoard.  There  is  no  lack  of  events  in  the 
following  decade  or  so  to  account  for  the  hoard’s  burial.  The  unsettled 
conditions  surrounding  the  death  of  Phocas  (608)  and  the  imminent 
threat  of  Persian  invasion,  especially  after  the  capture  of  Antioch 
(611),  might  well  have  provided  the  occasion  for  the  owner’s  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  coins  of  Phocas  perhaps  indicates 
a date  for  the  deposit  of  the  hoard  earlier  in  that  reign.  The  possibility 
that  troubles  of  a local  nature  not  otherwise  recorded  afflicted  the  coast 
of  Isauria  early  in  Phocas’s  reign  gains  strength  from  a small  hoard  of 
seven  gold  coins  discovered  at  Selinus  (modern  Gazipa$a),  a coastal 
city,  91  kilometers  west  of  Anemurium.  Consisting  of  one  solidus  and 
one  tremissis  of  Justin  II  and  five  solidi  of  Maurice  Tiberius  it  spans  a 
period  comparable  to  the  Anemurium  hoard  (565-602).8  Though  not 
dated  precisely,  the  condition  of  the  coins  reported  as  “somewhat 
worn”  might  suggest  that  they  continued  in  circulation  as  late  as  the 
early  seventh  century.  Troubled  conditions  in  this  region  around  this 
date  may  also  account  for  the  enormous  lamp  hoard  discovered  at  Ane- 
murium in  1968.  Found  stacked  in  the  abandoned  hypocaust  system 
of  one  of  the  baths  it  consists  of  some  650  whole  terracotta  lamps 
apparently  never  used.  No  datable  material  was  found  with  the  lamps, 
but  it  was  assumed  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  that  they  represented 
a merchant’s  stock  hidden  away  sometime  after  650  when  the  Isaurian 
coast  was  exposed  to  Arab  raids  from  Cyprus.®  The  possibility  that  the 
lamps  were  concealed  fifty  years  before  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stances that  prompted  the  coin  hoards,  however,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

The  Anemurium  coin  hoard  has  also  provided  welcome  confirmation 
for  the  rapid  decline  of  the  city’s  material  prosperity  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  burial  of  the  coins  in  loose  earth  mixed  with 
much  broken  pottery  overlying  the  floor  of  the  service  area  of  the  baths 
clearly  suggests  that  the  baths  had  ceased  to  fulfill  their  original  function 


8 S.  M.  Mosser,  A Bibliography  of  Byzantine  Coin  Hoards  (New  Vork,  1935), 
p.  78. 

* H.  Williams  and  P.  Taylor,  "A  Byzantine  Lamp  Hoard  from  Anamur  (Cilicia),” 
Anatolian  Studies  25  (1975),  pp.  77-84. 
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some  considerable  time  before  602,  the  terminus  post  quern  for  the 
deposit  of  the  hoard.  There  is  in  fact  good  evidence  that  a destructive 
earthquake  struck  the  city  toward  the  end  of  Justin  II’s  reign  in  578. 
This  caused  the  collapse  of  at  least  one  of  the  city’s  churches  (III  10  C) 
which  was  never  repaired  and  probably  accounts  for  widespread  damage 
in  two  others.10  The  small  baths.  III  15,  survived  the  earthquake  more 
or  less  intact,  but  the  burial  of  the  hoard  in  the  now  derelict  service 
area  at  the  rear  provides  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  building 
had  been  turned  to  other  uses  at  some  interval  before.  It  is  virtually 
certain  that  the  city’s  aqueduct  system  suffered  irreparable  damage  in 
the  earthquake.  This  forced  the  inhabitants  to  seek  an  alternative 
water  supply  in  the  form  of  wells,  of  which  one  example,  securely  dated 
to  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  has  been  excavated  in  the 
reused  palaestra  area  of  the  large  Roman  baths  (E  III  2 B).u  With  the 
destruction  of  the  aqueduct  we  may  assume  also  the  closing  of  the  city’s 
baths.  In  the  case  of  the  baths  that  produced  the  hoard,  the  well  con- 
structed heated  chambers  continued  in  active  use  for  a further  three 
generations,  housing  various  forms  of  retail  activity,  to  judge  from 
the  finds.  The  service  area  at  the  rear,  however,  probably  rendered 
useless  by  the  collapse  of  its  flimsy  tile  roof  in  the  earthquake,  quickly 
became  a rubbish  dump.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
enough  earth  had  accumulated  to  afford  a suitable  hiding  place  for  a 
small  cloth  bag  of  copper  coins,  representing  some  poor  man’s  modest 
savings.12 


10  For  a brief  report  of  the  evidence  for  this  occurrence,  consisting  primarily  of  a 
worn  follis  of  Justin  II  dated  569/70  (AN  78/61)  sealed  beneath  the  debris  of  the 
collapsed  roof,  see  J.  Russell,  “Recent  Archaeological  Research  in  Turkey,”  Anato- 
lian Studies  29  (1979),  p.  185,  and  Classical  News  & Views  23:1  (1979),  p.  6. 

11  For  details  sec  C.  Williams,  “A  Byzantine  Well-Deposit  from  Anemurium  (Rough 
Cilicia),"  Anatolian  Studies  27  (1977),  pp.  175-90. 

12  The  total  value  of  the  hoard  amounting  to  35  folles  approximates  to  one  sixth 
of  a solidus,  or  a half-tremissis.  I owe  this  interesting  observation  to  Prof.  Philip 
Grierson  to  whom  I am  also  indebted  for  much  general  advice  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report.  Besides  Professor  Grierson,  I am  deeply  obliged  to  Mustafa  Gilrdal, 
Director  of  the  Alanya  Museum,  and  his  staff  for  assistance  in  preparing  this  report, 
and  to  my  colleague,  Professor  Hector  Williams,  for  supplying  photographs  of  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  no.  18  and  the  obverse  of  no.  16. 
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By  the  courtesy  of The  Museum  of  FinX  Arts,  Boston,  ^fsssaehusMft^ 
ami  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Timothy  Kendall,  we  ore  permitted 
to  publish  a heretofore  undocumented  issue  in $Old  of  the  Snsanfon 
Queen  Burau1  who'  ruled  the  Persian  Empire  in  ATX  6 JO  ’Pi  . Wry 
lit  tie  is  known  of  this  queen  other  than  the  fact  that  sire  was  the  (laughter 
of  Khusro  51,  and  Sister  of  Kavad  II  and  Ardaser  111.  She  succeeded 
Ardaser  III  to  the  throne  and  appears  to  have  concluded  a treaty  of 


peace  with  the  Byzantine  Erpperdr  Tleracffos; 

’ 

• r ’ '^k'1  ’ * > ht  ’//X  * , *■  * CfX  *<*.  t K*1  ’ t*  r 

; •••  >.  •>  •; •.  : 


1 i).  A (foirut  (Bombay,  1W2 p.  117.  rosn  Uonv '& 

of  Biiran,  but  It  is  act  u*%  • n.  'foyeW^  . The  references  lie  gives  ire  sibitnin?,  a«d 
OiCn.’  Seem  ti>  be  problems  with  Die  --fljal.es  ■>(  the  I'nWice tons  it':  rites 
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Roger  Kuntz  and  William  B.  Warden,  Jr. 


Buran,  N dinar  regnal  year  2 = A.D.  630,  with  no  mint  name.2 

Obv.  Full  face  portrait  of  queen,  with  crown  surmounted  by 
spreading  wings  enclosing  globe  with  smaller  globe  on 
top;3  crown  adorned  with  three  rosettes  and  two  dotted 
borders;  star  to  either  side;  queen’s  hair  plaited  in  tresses 
at  either  side  of  face  flowing  down  in  front  of  bust; 
pendant  of  pearls  for  breast  ornament,  crescent  and  star 
on  either  shoulder;  to  1.  of  bust,  ) j-rcJJ  = ’ pzwn ; to  r. 
= bwl'nw  = Buran.4 

Rev.  Queen,  standing,  robed,  wearing  same  crown  as  on  obv.; 
crescent  and  star  to  either  side  of  face;  flowing  ribbons 

to  either  side  of  body;  to  1.  of  body 

= bwl'nw  TLYYN  (for  TLYN)S *  = Buran,  two;  to  r. 

= . . . nlw  GDH  ngw  bwll'l. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Collection,  35-272,®  26  mm  and  4.390  g.7 

This  is  the  first  example  of  a coin  struck  in  gold  by  any  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Khusro  II.8  It  is  remarkable  in  that  it  features  our  only 


2 According  to  F.  D.  J.  Paruck,  “The  Drachm  of  the  Sassanian  Queen  Boran,” 
JASB  13  (19171,  Num.  Suppl.  28,  p.  43-45,  the  so  called  “regnal  years"  appearing  on 
the  coins  were  reckoned  according  to  the  calendar  and  not  from  the  date  of  succes- 
sion. Thus,  a monarch  who  began  his  reign  two  months  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  would  enter  his  second  regnal  year  at  the  end  of  the  second  month. 
According  to  many  historians,  Buran  probably  reigned  for  only  16-17  months. 

3 We  expect  Prof.  Robert  Gobi,  Director  of  the  Institut  fflr  Numismatik  of  the 
University  of  Vienna,  to  publish  a more  detailed  crown  synopsis  in  the  near  future. 

4 The  inscription  reads  ’pzwn  bwl’nw,  literally  “increase,  Buran,"  but  the  two 
are  not  connected  since  the  first  word  on  the  left  is  a pious  wish  to  be  bountiful 
or  to  increase,  while  the  second  word  to  the  right  is  her  name. 

8 TLYN  in  Middle  Persian  is  the  ideogram  do  = “two.” 

• The  coin  was  acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  1935  as  part  of  a lot  of 
five  Sasanian  gold  coins  donated  anonymously  to  honor  the  memory  of  Zoe  Wilbour. 

7 The  coin  has  been  worn  as  jewelry  and  has  been  mounted  with  a loop,  thus  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  actual  weight,  but  we  think  ca.  4.2  g,  as  in  coins  of  her  prede- 
cessors. See  Robert  G6bl,  Sasanian  Numismatics  (Braunschweig,  1971),  pp.  27-29. 

8 Gobi,  p.  54. 
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known  frontal  portrait  of  this  queen  and  her  crown.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  similar  to  the  earlier  gold  issues  of  her  father’s  regnal  years  33  and 
34.®  The  queen  is  wearing  a totally  new  crown  not  found  on  any  ex- 
amples of  her  rare  silver  coinage.10 

The  reverse  inscription  to  the  right  side  of  the  standing  figure  is  a bit 
enigmatic.  Especially  the  first  word,  which  is  either  an  adjective  or 
possibly  a word  ending  in  ntw,  meaning  “attested,  or  declared”?  Then 
follows  GDH  nyw  bwlt'l  (=  “farn  nev  Burdar”)  which  can  be  translated 
as  “good  bearer  of  glory,”11  probably  copied  from  the  coins  of  her  father 
which  have  “maker  of  the  world  without  fear.” 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  contributions  by  other  experts  in  this 
field  as  to  the  inscription  and  the  iconography  of  this  queen’s  rather 
enigmatic  gold  issue. 

9 Gobi,  p.  80  and  pi.  14,  coins  220  and  221,  type  combination  V/6  and  VI/7. 

10  We  wish  to  thank  Prof.  Robert  Gobi  for  confirming  that  this  is  a new  variety 
of  crown  for  this  queen,  and  for  help  in  our  initial  research  for  this  article. 

11  We  also  would  like  to  thank  Prof.  Richard  Frye  of  Harvard  University  for  his 
generous  assistance  in  deciphering  the  Middle  Persian  inscription  on  this  coin.  In 
a letter  he  says,  “It  is  also  possible  to  assume  that  one  letter  fell  away  in  the  last 
line  and  one  could  read  GDH  (-i)  nyk  bwlt’l  ( nyk  for  the  older  nywk)  and  interpret 
this  as  “bearer  of  good  fortune,”  although  I feel  this  is  a modern  interpretation 
read  back  to  Sasanian  times  as  “good  fortune." 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  SYRIA  AND  MESOPOTAMIA 

(330-58/941-69) 

AS  REFLECTED  ON  HAMDANID 
AND  IKHSHIDID  COINS 

Ramzi  Jibran  Bikhazi 


Medieval  historians,  as  a rule,  give  scant  attention  to  provincial  areas, 
particularly  when  the  events  concerned  are  of  a transitional  nature. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  fourth/tenth  century,  a transitional  period,  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  were  “provincial,”  and  the  literary  sources  treat 
them  in  a gloss.  The  numismatic  evidence  is  fortunately  a supportive 
source  of  information  which  on  close  examination  yields  many  useful 
clues. 

During  the  middle  decades  of  the  fourth/tenth  century,  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  were  the  theater  of  a complicated  struggle  in  which 
local  and  regional  policies  did  not  follow  a neat  pattern.  This  in- 
constancy was  due  to  three  important  facts.  First,  the  breakdown  of 
the  'Abbasid  empire  caused  ideological  disorientation  as  well  as  poli- 
tical disarray,  hence  realistic  policy  sometimes  lost  out  to  outdated 
dogma.  Second,  the  Fatimids,  the  Buwayhids,  and  the  Byzantines, 
all  of  whom  had  interests  in  the  region,  did  not  consistently  push  their 
claims,  as  they  were  sometimes  hindered  by  domestic  problems.  And 
third  (partially  a result  of  the  first  two),  the  balance  of  power  made 
several  dramatic  shifts,  the  most  unforseen  of  which  was  the  decline 
of  Ikhshldid  Egypt  after  336/947  from  a regional  power  to  a depen- 
dency of  the  Fatimids. 
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THE  HAMDAN1DS,  THE  IKHSHlDIDS, 

AND  THE  'ABBASID  CALIPHATE,  324-33/936-44 


Despite  al-Muqtadir’s  disastrous  reign  (295-320/908-32)  and  the  at- 
tendant breakdown  of  the  'Abbasid  government,  the  'Abbasid  caliphate 
enjoyed  a residual  political  influence  which  survived  for  almost  two 
decades.  The  struggle  of  al-Muqtadir’s  immediate  successors  to  save 
the  caliphate  was  the  central  issue  around  which  revolved  the  foreign 
policies  of  Mosul,  Egypt,  and,  of  course,  Iraq. 

Nasir  al-Dawla,  the  Hamdanid  emir  of  Mosul,  regarded  the  caliphate 
with  mixed  feelings  rooted  in  the  history  of  his  family.  The  Hamdanid 
emirate  of  Mosul  was  a tribal  chiefdom  with  no  regular  army  and  little 
ability  to  defend  itself  against  a powerful  neighbor.  Its  independence 
had  become  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  early  320s/930s  as  a result  of 
the  'Abbasid  government’s  inability  to  hold  on  to  Mesopotamia.  Since 
economic  chaos  and  agricultural  deterioration  were  among  the  root 
causes  of  Iraq’s  weakness,  it  was  moreover  to  be  expected  that  the 
reforming  caliphs  would  be  anxious  to  regain  control  of  Mesopotamia’s 
rich  agricultural  resources. 

Nasir  al-Dawla  fought  twice  to  defend  the  Hamdanid  emirate  against 
the  Caliph  al-Radi  (in  323/935  and  again  in  327/938).  But  what  he 
feared  most  was  the  alien  military  class  of  Iraq  and,  beyond  that,  the 
unfathomable  and  still  more  alien  Buwayhids  of  Persia.  Against  these 
two  forces  Nasir  al-Dawla  was  helpless.  He  could  not  overthrow  the 
military  class  of  Iraq  any  more  than  he  could  stop  the  Buwayhids  in 
their  tracks.  But  he  could  hope  that  the  one  would  keep  the  other  in 
check.  With  Hamdanid  interests  dependent  on  the  balancing  of  these 
two  potential  enemies,  Nasir  al-Dawla  hoped  that  the  caliphate  would 
remain  strong  enough  to  temper  the  militarism  of  Iraq  and  rally  the 
anti-Buwayhid  forces,  but  not  grow  so  strong  as  to  pose  a threat  to 
Mesopotamia’s  independence. 

Nasir  al-Dawla’s  interest  in  the  political  survival  of  the  caliphate 
was  one  of  two  determining  factors  in  his  policy  in  another  area  of 
vital  interest,  northern  Syria.  The  continued  stability  of  the  emirate 
of  Mosul  necessitated  a policy  of  expansion  in  northern  Syria  both  to 
circumscribe  the  unruly  migratory  tribes  of  the  Euphrates  region,  which 
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threatened  the  tribal  balance  in  Mesopotamia,1  and  to  acquire  a mili- 
tary outpost  against  the  Byzantine  empire.  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  younger 
brother,  Sayf  al-Dawla,  advocated  this  policy  of  expansion  in  the 
expectation  that  Syria  would  be  his  prize.  Legally,  however,  the  Ham- 
danids  possessed  no  claim  to  Syria  that  the  'Abbasid  caliphs  recognized. 
Nasir  al-Dawla,  therefore,  could  not  both  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
'Abbasid  caliphate  and  authorize  his  brother  to  annex  northern  Syria. 
The  other  important  factor  concerning  northern  Syria  was  that  the 
powerful  Ikhshidids  of  Egypt  were  currently  interested  in  extending 
their  influence  over  the  country  and  would  undoubtedly  parry  any 
attempt  by  the  Hamdanids  to  lay  claim  to  it. 

Egypt  was  a relatively  stable  country  with  little  cause  for  worry 
about  current  events  in  Iraq.  But  Egypt’s  autonomous  governor  al- 
Ikhshid,  inspired  by  the  deterioration  of  political  and  public  order  in 
Iraq,  was  taken  by  the  notion  of  becoming  the  protector  of  the  'Abba- 
sid  caliph.  For  almost  a decade  (from  ca.  324/935  until  333/944)  Egypt’s 
foreign  policy  was  determined  by  al-Ikhshld’s  hope  to  induce  the  'Ab- 
basid  caliph  to  abandon  Baghdad  and  take  up  a new  capital  in  Syria 
under  Ikhshldid  protection. 

During  this  decade,  the  idea  of  moving  the  caliphate  away  from 
Iraq  gained  some  adherents  at  the  'Abbasid  capital.  As  early  as  324/ 
936,  the  caliphal  guard  was  driven  to  near  mutiny  by  rumors  that  the 
Caliph  al-Rad!  intended  to  leave  for  Mosul.2  The  sources  do  not  con- 
nect al-Ikhshld  with  these  events,  but  a letter  sent  to  al-Ikhshid  by  the 
Fatimid  caliph  al-Qa’im  shortly  after  the  abortive  Fatimid  attack  on 
Egypt  in  324/936  very  strongly  suggests  that  this  was  indeed  the  case. 


1 AbO  al-Qasim  ibn  Hawqal,  KitSb  Surat  al-Ard,  ed.  J.  H.  Kramers,  2nd  ed., 

2 vols..  Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum  (Leiden:  Brill,  1938-39),  1,  pp.  226, 
228;  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  al-I$takhri,  Al-Mastilik  wa  al-Mamdlik,  ed.  M.  J.  A. 
al-Rusayni  and  Sh.  Ghurbal  (Cairo:  Al-Idara  al-'Amma  lil-Thaqafa,  1961),  p.  54; 
cf.  M.  Canard,  Histoire  de  la  dynastie  des  H’amdanides  de  Jazlra  et  de  Syrie  (Algiers: 
Publications  de  la  Faculty  des  lettres  d’Alger,  1951),  pp.  575-76. 

2 Muhammad  b.  Yahya  al-$flli,  Akhb&r  al-RSdl  billuh  wa  al-Muttaql  lilluh, 
ed.  J.  Heyworth-Dunne  (Cairo:  Ma(ba'at  al-§awf,  1935),  p.  53.  This  incident  should 
be  compared  with  al-§01i’s  account  of  al-Ra<#I’s  expedition  of  327/938  against 
Mosul,  pp.  108ff.,  especially  pp.  108-15.  Many  persons  opposed  the  expedition 
because  they  suspected  that  al-Radi  intended  to  abandon  Baghdad. 
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In  this  letter,  which  Ibn  Sa'Id  preserves  verbatim,3  al-Q5  ’im  reminded 
al-Ikhshld  how  the  'Abbasids  had  failed  to  heed  his  advice,  trust  his 
promises,  or  even  reward  him  for  his  faithfulness.  We  know  of  nothing 
in  contemporary  'AbbSsid-Ikhshidid  relations  which  warrants  this  sta- 
tement. Al-Radi,  to  be  sure,  was  to  appoint  Ibn  RS’iq  in  Safar  327/ 
December  938,  as  governor  of  DiySr  Mudar  and  northern  Syria,  and 
Ibn  Ra’iq’s  subsequent  activities  were  to  give  al-Ikhshid  cause  for 
umbrage.  But  al-Qa’im’s  statement  could  hardly  refer  to  Ibn  Ra’iq’s 
appointment,  for  Ibn  Sa'Id  is  clear  that  this  letter  arrived  some  two 
years  earlier,  when  Ibn  Ra’iq  still  held  the  office  of  amir  al-umara'  in 
Baghdad. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of  al-Qa’im’s  statement  is  that  al- 
Ikhshid  had  offered  to  house  the  'Abbasid  caliphate  and  had  been 
repulsed  by  al-Radi,  who  then  created  the  office  of  amir  al-umara' 
and  raised  Ibn  Ra’iq  to  power  in  a radical  move  to  bring  stability  to 
Iraq.  Al-Ikhshid’s  offer  would  not  have  only  evoked  al-Qa  ’im’s  derisive 
words  but  would  have  also  been  cause  enough  to  make  him  try  a coun- 
termove. Indeed,  the  primary  object  of  the  Fatimid  caliph’s  letter 
was  to  invite  al-Ikhshid  to  recognize  Fatimid  suzerainty.  Al-Qa ’im, 
the  letter  said,  would  not  press  al-Ikhshid  to  embrace  the  Fatimid 
creed;  he  would  be  satisfied  if  al-Ikhshid  were  to  recognize  his  primacy 
as  though  he,  al-Qa ’im,  were  a senior  member  of  al-Ikhshid’s  family. 

Ibn  Ra’iq  arrived  in  Syria  in  327/939.  He  had  been  toppled  by 
Bajkam,  the  commander  of  Baghdad’s  elite  army  corps,  and  had  sub- 
sequently been  appointed  by  al-R3d!  as  governor  of  Aleppo  and  Diyar 
Mudar.  Ibn  Ra’iq  marched  into  Ramla,  overstepping  his  terms  of 
appointment,  and  al-Ikhshid,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  an  explanation 
from  Baghdad,  decided  in  a fit  of  anger  to  accept  al-Qa’im’s  offer.4 

3 'All  b.  MOsa  Ibn  Sa'Id  al-AndalusI,  Al-Slfr  al-RQbi'  min  KitSb  al-Mughrib 
fi  Hula  al-Alaghrib,  ed.  K.  L.  Tallquist  (Leiden:  Brill,  1899),  pp.  25-26. 

4 Ibn  Sa'Id,  pp.  26-28;  Muhammad  b.  YusQf  al-Kindl,  Kit&b  al-Wulclt  wa  Kitub 
al-Qudat , cd.  R.  Guest,  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  Series  19  (Beirut:  Ma(ba'at  al- 
Ab3’  al-Yasu'iyyln,  1908),  pp.  288-89.  For  the  terms  of  Ibn  Ra’iq’s  appointment 
see  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  Miskawayh,  K i tab  Taj  drib  al-Umam,  in  The  Eclipse  of 
the  'Abbasid  Caliphate:  Original  Chronicles  of  the  Fourth  Islamic  Century,  ed.  and 
tr.  H.  F.  Amedroz  and  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  7 vols.  (Oxford:  B.  Blackwell,  1920-21), 
2,  pp.  408-9;  Kilub  al-'Uyun  wa  al-Hadu’iq  fi  Akhbdr  al-Haq&’iq,  ed.  O.  Saldi 
(Damascus:  Institut  frangais  de  Damas,  1972-73),  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  p.  329. 
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The  Ikhshidid  army  had  meanwhile  engaged  Ibn  Ra’iq  in  an  inter- 
mittent war  in  which  it  achieved  various  indecisive  victories  until  it 
was  stalled  at  al-Lajjun  in  Palestine.  An  agreement  was  finally  reached 
at  the  end  of  328/late  940,  by  the  terms  of  which  al-Ikhshld  relinquished 
Damascus  and  northern  Syria  to  Ibn  Ra’iq,  and  retained  Palestine 
against  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  money.8  Mollified  by  this 
agreement,  al-Ikhshid  retracted  his  decision  to  recognize  the  Fatimid 
caliph. 

The  sources  do  not  give  us  the  slightest  hint  that  this  agreement  was 
anything  but  a quid  pro  quo  in  Syria.  One  year  later,  however,  when 
Ibn  Ra’iq  returned  to  the  office  of  amir  al-umara'  in  Baghdad,  al- 
Ikhshid  appears  to  have  assumed  that  his  chances  of  convincing  the 
'Abbasid  caliph  to  move  to  Syria  had  improved.  An  Ikhshidid  embassy 
of  undisclosed  intent  left  for  Iraq  soon  after  Ibn  Ra’iq  had  regained 
power  in  the  'Abbasid  capital.8  By  the  time  it  arrived,  however,  the 
caliph  (now  al-Muttaql)  and  Ibn  Ra’iq  were  in  flight,  driven  forth  by 
Iraq’s  war  lords,  and  Ibn  Ra  ’iq  was  determined  to  take  the  caliph  to 
Syria.  This  circumstance  suggests  that  the  agreement  of  328  included 
at  least  a tentative  understanding  between  al-Ikhshld  and  Ibn  Ra’iq 
to  transfer  the  'Abbasid  capital  to  Syria. 

We  know  in  retrospect  that  neither  al-Radl  nor  his  successor  al- 
Muttaql  gave  serious  thought  to  al-Ikhshld’s  aspirations;  but  contem- 
poraries who  lived  day  by  day  through  the  difficult  events  of  329-32/ 
940-44,  could  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  al-Muttaql  might  resign 
himself  to  the  Ikhshidid  option.  Al-Ikhshld’s  policy  was  specially  op- 
posed by  the  I.famdanids.  To  the  flamdanids,  the  caliphate  was  of 
little  use  unless  it  remained  in  Iraq.  Relocated  to  Syria,  it  might 
indeed  prove  inimical  to  their  interests  by  impelling  al-Ikshhid  to  ex- 
tend his  authority  into  the  sensitive  Euphrates  region,  where  the  esta- 
blishment of  strong  rule  would  inevitably  accelerate  the  eastward  mi- 
gration of  nomadic  tribes.  Al-Ikhshld’s  policy  therefore  forced  Nasir 


8 Kindi  (above,  n.  4),  pp.  289-90;  Ibn  Sa  'Id  (above,  n.  3),  pp.  28-29;  Jamfil  al- 
Dln  ibn  TaghribirdI,  Al-NujOm  al-Zahira  fl  MulQk  Misr  wa  al-Qahira,  16  vols. 
(Cairo:  Matba'at  Dfir  al-Kutub  al-Misriyya,  1929-72),  3,  pp.  252-53. 

8 §011  (above  n.  2),  p.  225;  K.  al-'UyQn  (above,  n.  4),  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  p.  375. 
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al-Dawla  to  become  much  more  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  caliphate 
than  he  would  have  otherwise  desired. 

The  earliest  extant  Ikhshldid  coins  were  struck  in  329/940,  the  very 
year  that  the  Amir  al-Umara’  Bajkam  had  introduced  his  name  on 
the  coinage  of  Iraq.7  Al-Ikhshid,  who  did  not  recognize  the  overlord- 
ship of  the  amir  al-umara’,  seems  to  have  intended  this  step  as  a re- 
minder that  he  held  office  under  the  caliph’s  sole  authority. 

For  the  Hamdanids,  it  was  not  politic  to  take  a principled  stand  on  the 
coinage.  A necessity  of  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  policy  until  330/942  was  to 
avoid  legal  disputes  with  the  regimes  of  Iraq.  A rejoinder  to  Bajkam 
in  the  manner  adopted  by  al-lkhshld  would  have  been  incompatible 
with  this  low  profile. 

It  was  therefore  more  than  a year  later,  and  only  when  circumstances 
had  forced  him  to  accept  the  office  of  amir  al-umara’  (Sha'ban  330/ 
April  942),  that  Nasir  al-Dawla  assumed  the  right  of  adding  his  name 
to  the  coinage.  The  early  Hamdanid  coins  were  evidently  not  intended 
as  dynastic  issues  but  as  'Abbasid  ones,  with  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  state 
title  included,  as  Bajkam’s  had  been,  in  recognition  of  his  rank  in  the 
central  government  of  the  caliphate.  One  might  further  note  in  support 
of  this  contention  that  Sayf  al-Dawla  was  not  cited  on  the  coinage 
until,  four  months  later,  he  had  likewise  received  a state  title  and  been 
promoted  in  rank.8 

This  point  has  to  be  emphasized  because  it  has  been  all  too  easy  to 
ascribe  the  wrong  motives  to  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  policy  in  330,  particu- 
larly in  the  territories  seized  by  the  Hamdanids  three  years  later.  Nasir 
al-Dawla  had  not  coveted  the  office  of  amir  al-umara’,  nor  did  he  sub- 
sequently manipulate  his  power  of  office  to  expand  Hamdanid  posses- 
sions. Late  in  the  previous  year  he  had  actually  connived  in  Ibn  R3  ’iq’s 
return  to  Baghdad  and  had  furnished  him  with  some  financial  assistance 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorders  which 
raked  Iraq  after  Bajkam’s  death  in  Rajab  329/April  941. 9 What  shook 

7 J.  Bacharach,  “Al-Ikhshid,  the  Hamdanids  and  the  Caliphate:  The  Numismatic 
Evidence,”  JAOS  94  (1974),  p.  362. 

8 R.  J.  Bikhazi,  “ITamdanid  Coins  of  Madinat  al-Salam,  A.  H.  330-331,”  in  D.  K. 
Kouymjian,  ed.,  Near  Eastern  Numismatics,  Iconography,  Epigraphy  and  History: 
Studies  in  Honor  of  George  C.  Miles  (Beirut,  1974),  pp.  258,  269. 

9 Bikhazi.  p.  257. 
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Nasir  al-Dawla’s  determination  to  stay  on  the  sidelines  was  Ibn  Ra’iq’s 
flight  to  Mosul  with  the  Caliph  al-Muttaql  in  tow  only  six  months 
after  returning  to  office.  Ibn  Ra’iq  intended  (against  the  caliph’s 
desire)  to  proceed  with  al-Muttaql  to  Syria,  and  put  the  caliphate  under 
Ikhshidid  protection  there.10 

This  plan  forced  Nasir  al-Dawla  to  liquidate  Ibn  Ra’iq  and  accept 
the  office  of  amir  al-umara’;u  it  is  the  backdrop  against  which  the 
Hamdanid  coins  of  Syria  as  well  as  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  Syrian  policy  in 
330-31/942-43  must  be  seen.  The  task  which  faced  Nasir  al-Dawla 
on  assuming  office  wras  not  simply  to  return  the  caliph  to  Baghdad,  but 
more  urgently  to  curb  al-Ikhshld  who,  on  hearing  of  Ibn  Ra’iq’s  death, 
occupied  Damascus  and  seemed  ready  to  implement  his  plan  by  force. 
Nasir  al-Dawla’s  first  priority,  even  while  he  prepared  to  march  on 
Iraq,  was  to  bring  Diyar  Mudar  and  northern  Syria  under  direct  rule 
and  thereby  block  all  practicable  routes  between  Syria  and  Iraq.  Once 
occupied,  the  mints  of  these  territories  were  made  to  cite  the  Hamdanids 
on  the  coinage,  but  this  was  only  in  the  spirit  that  impelled  Nasir  al- 
Dawla  to  assume  the  right  of  coinage  in  Iraq.  During  the  next  year 
Nasir  al-Dawla  made  no  attempt  to  incorporate  Diyar  Mudar  and 
northern  Syria  into  the  Hamdanid  domain  any  more  than  he  did  so 
with  Iraq.  His  administration  outside  the  Hamdanid  domain  was 
staffed  by  'Abbasid  functionaries,  not  Hamdanid  ones.12 

The  guiding  principles  of  Hamdanid  policy  towards  the  caliphate 
underwent  only  a slight  change  after  Nasir  al-Dawla  had  given  up  the 
office  of  amir  al-umard’  in  Sha'ban  331 /April  943.  Iraq’s  many  pro- 
blems made  him  lose  faith  in  the  caliphate’s  political  future,  but  he 
did  not  abandon  the  view  that  the  caliph  should  remain  in  Baghdad. 
The  Hamdanid  policy  of  keeping  the  caliph  in  Baghdad  had  not  been 
dictated  solely  by  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  concern  about  the  caliphate’s  survi- 
val; it  had  equally  been  determined  by  his  fear  of  what  might  ensue  from 
setting  up  the  caliphate  in  Syria.  Back  in  Mosul,  Nasir  al-Dawla  was 

10  See  the  conversation  between  Ibn  Ra'iq  and  al-Muttaql  in  K.  al-'Uyun  (above, 
n.  4),  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  p.  368  (after  Dhuka  the  chamberlain,  an  eyewitness). 

11  Nasir  al-Dawla  did  not  order  the  killing  of  Ibn  Ra’iq  until  he  had  failed  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  plan.  K.  al-'Uyun,  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  pp.  371-72  (after  Dhuka); 
Miskawayh  (above,  n.  4),  2,  pp.  27-28. 

12  Canard  (above,  n.  1),  pp.  428-40,  490-92. 
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still  careful  not  to  fly  unnecessarily  in  the  face  of  caliphal  authority. 
He  laid  no  claim  to  northern  Syria  or  any  other  territory  to  which  he 
had  no  title.  Nevertheless,  having  lost  faith  in  the  caliphate’s  power  to 
hold  back  the  Buwayhids,  he  no  longer  felt  the  need  to  maintain  a 
deferential  attitude  towards  the  caliphate’s  military  mentors.  On  the 
contrary  the  prospect  of  a Buwayhid  takeover  of  Iraq  impelled  him  to 
assert  his  dynastic  rights  by  making  a clear  distinction  between  his 
loyalty  to  the  caliph  and  his  attitude  to  the  government  of  Baghdad. 
Accordingly,  he  retained  the  right  to  cite  himself  and  his  brother  on  the 
coins  issued  in  the  Hamdanid  principality. 

Al-MuttaqI’s  second  flight  from  Baghdad,  in  Safar  332/October  943, 
proved  more  embarrassing  to  the  Hamdanids  than  the  first.  The  caliph 
left  Baghdad  under  the  illusion  that  the  Hamdanids  would  send  forces 
to  overthrow  Tuzun,  the  new  amir  al-umara',  and  was  greatly  surprised 
to  discover  that  Nasir  al-Dawla  had  no  such  intention.13  Disappointed 
with  the  Hamdanids,  al-Muttaql  seemed  to  fall  under  the  influence  of 
the  pro-Ikhshldid  party  at  court.  He  appealed  to  al-Ikhshld  for  help 
and  presently  invited  him  to  a meeting  at  Rakka.  In  this  awkward 
situation,  Nasir  al-Dawla  was  determined  to  restore  al-Muttaql  to  Bagh- 
dad without  either  taking  an  active  part  in  the  matter  or  subjecting  the 
caliph  to  unnecessary  humiliation.14  But  Tuzun,  who  smarted  at  Nasir 
al-Dawla’s  refusal  to  recognize  his  overlordship  and  desperately  wanted 
the  caliph  back,  was  more  inclined  to  fight  the  Hamdanids  than  to 
settle  amicably.  Hence,  while  Nasir  al-Dawla  bore  the  blunt  of  Tuzun’s 
backlash  and  sought  ways  to  settle  the  issue  with  him,  he  had  to  under- 
take military  action  in  Syria  to  delay  contact  between  the  caliphal 
party  and  al-Ikhshld. 

The  army  which  Nasir  al-Dawla  sent  into  Syria  was  not  meant  to 
annex  the  country  (an  impossible  task  under  the  circumstances)  but 
simply  to  delay  al-Ikhshld’s  advance  to  Rakka  and  give  Nasir  al-Dawla 
enough  time  to  negotiate  a settlement  with  Tuzun.  Nasir  al-Dawla 


13  $011  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  246-48;  Muhammad  b.  'Abd  al-Malik  al-Hamadhuni, 
Takmilat  Ta’rlkh  al-Jabarl,  ed.  A.  Kan 'an,  2nd  ed.  (Beirut:  Impr.  Catholique,  1961), 
p.  136;  'Izz  al-Dln  ibn  al-Athir,  Al-KQmil  fi  al-Ta’rikh,  13vols.  (Beirut;  Dar  §adir, 
1965-66),  8,  p.  407. 

14  §flll,  pp.  256,  258;  Miskawayh  (above,  n.  4),  2,  pp.  49-50;  HamadhSni,  p.  138. 
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entrusted  the  expedition  to  his  cousin  al-Husayn  b.  SaTd,  who  had  little 
political  ambition,  rather  than  to  his  more  ambitious  brother  Sayf  al- 
Dawla.  I do  not  believe  that  al-Husayn  b.  SaTd  assumed  administra- 
tive functions  in  Syria,  and  disagree  with  Bacharach’s  suggestion  that 
he  might  have  been  responsible  for  two  'Abbasid  dirhams  of  uncertain 
date  struck  in  Emessa  and  Tiberias  in  the  name  of  al-Muttaql.15  The 
purport  of  Bacharach’s  argument  is  that  al-Husayn  b.  SaTd  issued  these 
'Abbasid  dirhams  (rather  than  Hamdanid  ones)  to  demonstrate  that 
he  wished  to  honor  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  treaty  of  1 Shawwal  332/27  May 
944  with  Tuzun,  which  had  defined  the  limits  of  the  Hamdanid  terri- 
tories. Al-Husayn,  in  fact,  set  out  for  Syria  on  1 Bajab  332/28  February 
944.18  The  Hamdanid  war  against  Tuzun  was  at  its  height  and  the 
treaty  still  three  months  in  the  future.17  Al-Husayn  did  not  advance 
as  far  as  Tiberias;  he  reached  Emessa  briefly  and  turned  back  to  Aleppo 
almost  certainly  before  Nasir  al-Dawla  and  Tuzun  had  concluded  the 
treaty.18  He  could  have  hardly  controlled  much  of  the  country  out- 
side the  army  camp.  Many  Ikhshidid  supporters,  however,  decamped 
as  he  approached;19  and  the  two  'Abbasid  coins  in  question  (like  a few 
others  to  be  discussed)  probably  represent  the  unsupervised  minting 
activities  of  local  authorities  in  Emessa  and  Tiberias,  reflecting  their 
preference  for  'Abbasid  rule. 

While  al-Husayn  b.  SaTd  campaigned  in  Syria,  Sayf  al-Dawla  kept 
a close  watch  on  the  caliph,  who  awaited  al-Ikhshid  at  Bakka.  Al- 
Ikhshld  approached  Rakka  at  the  end  of  332/944,  heralded  by  al- 
Husayn  b.  SaTd’s  retreating  army,  and  Sayf  al-Dawla  retired  to  Haran, 
80  kilometers  due  north,  where  he  was  presently  joined  by  his  cousin. 
Sayf  al-Dawla’s  sojourn  in  Rakka  and  Haran  is  marked  by  Hamdanid 
coins  for  332  from  both  towns.20 

15  Bacharach  (above,  n.  7),  nos.  42,  44,  and  discussion  p.  364. 

16  Suli  (above,  n.  2),  p.  256. 

17  For  the  date  of  this  treaty  (1  Shawwal  332/27  May  944)  see  $011,  p.  258. 

18  K.  al-'L'ijun  (above,  n.  4),  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  pp.  397-98.  The  exact  dale  of  al-Ru- 
sayn’s  return  to  Aleppo,  however,  is  not  given. 

19  A",  al-'l'ydn,  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  pp.  397-98;  cf.  Ibn  SaTd  (above,  n.  3),  p.  32. 

20  U.  S.  Linder-Welin,  "Sayf  al-Dawlah’s  Reign  in  Syria  and  Diyarbekr  in  the 
Light  of  the  Numismatic  Evidence,"  Commenlaliones  de  nummis  saeculorum,  IX- 
XI,  in  Suecia  repertis  (1961),  1,  nos.  2,  3,  and  discussion  p.  41.  Sec  also  Canard 
(above,  n.  1),  pp.  498-99. 
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COIN  TYPES 


Except  for  citing  al-Ikhshid,  the  early  Ikhshldid  issues  adhered  to 
the  established  'Abbasid  format.  It  was  only  in  336/947,  that  al- 
Ikhshld’s  successors  departed  from  this  practice  by  adding  the  'Alid 
legend  Salla  Allahu  'alayhi  wa  'ala  alihi  after  the  kalima  on  the  reverse. 
Even  then  they  continued  to  follow  the  'Abbasid  format  in  other  re- 
spects. 

Nasir  al-Dawla’s  coins  adhered  likewise  to  the  conventional  'Abba- 
sid  type.  The  place  of  honor  beneath  the  caliph’s  name  on  the  reverse 
was  reserved  for  Nasir  al-Dawla,  while  Sayf  al-Dawla  was  cited  on  the 
obverse.  The  coins  of  the  Mosul  emirate,  issued  mainly  in  Mosul  city 
and  Nislbln,  retained  this  format  until  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  death  in  356/ 
967. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Nasir  al-Dawla  and  Sayf  al-Dawla,  when  the 
Hamdanids  observed  the  appearances  of  family  solidarity,  the  coinage  of 
Sayf  al-Dawla’s  mints  in  northern  Syria,  Diyar  Bakr,  and  Diyar  Mudar, 
followed  roughly  the  format  laid  down  by  Nasir  al-Dawla  in  330.  Never- 
theless significant  divergences  occurred  from  time  to  time.  The  'Alid 
legend  Salla  Allahu  'alayhi  wa  'ala  alihi  appears  on  a large  num- 
ber of  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  coins  after  the  kalima  on  the  reverse.  A 
few  coins  contain  one  or  more  of  three  uncommon  Qur’anic  legends, 
namely,  Qur’an  30:3  mixed  with  30:11  or  13,  Qur'an  9:34  mixed 
with  28:68  or  23:93,  and  Qur’an  9:34,  sometimes  in  addition  to  the 
usual  Qu’an  9:33  and  30:3-4  (for  the  wording  and  translation  of  these 
legends  see  pp.  171-72).  In  layout,  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  most  important 
departure  from  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  format  was  an  extra-marginal  legend 
citing  Nasir  al-Dawla  and  Sayf  al-Dawla;  but  only  a few  coins  bear 
this  extra-marginal  inscription.*1 

In  his  earliest  issues  (1-5)  Nasir  al-Dawla  published  his  full  proper 
name  “al-Hasan  b.  'Abd  Allah”  beneath  his  state  title;  but  this  was 
replaced  in  all  subsequent  issues  by  the  kunya  “Abu  Muhammad.” 
Sayf  al-Dawla’s  state  title,  when  it  appeared  on  the  coinage  a few 


81  See  Linder-Welin,  p.  63. 
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months  later,  included  the  kunya  “Abu  al-Hasan.”  The  son  whom 
Nasir  al-Dawla  actually  prepared  for  the  succession  was  not  Muham- 
mad, however,  but  Abu  Taghlib  Fadl  Allah  al-Ghadanfar,  born  ca. 
318/930.22  It  therefore  seems  fairly  obvious  that  Nasir  al-Dawla’s 
object  of  crowding  the  kunyas  on  the  coinage  was  to  make  a display 
of  religious  creed  rather  than  lay  down  the  order  of  successsion.  Nasir 
al-Dawla  and  Sayf  al-Dawla  were,  by  their  proper  names,  the  name- 
sakes in  inverse  order  of  the  first  two  Shl'ite  imams,  'All  and  al-Hasan, 
who  likewise  bore  the  kunyas  Abu  al-I^asan  and  Abu  Mubammad. 

Whether  the  kunyas  in  question  also  represent  the  names  of  Nasir 
al-Dawla’s  and  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  first  male  issue  cannot  be  established 
conclusively,  but  I am  inclined  to  believe  they  do.  Al-Fariqi,  who  pro- 
vides us  with  the  only  complete  list  of  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  male  issue, 
puts  Abu  al-Qasim  first  and  Mubammad  and  Abu  Taghlib  in  second 
and  third  place  respectively,  but  does  not  state  whether  his  list  is  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  age.23  Ibn  Zafir’s  list  of  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  sons,  which 
is  arranged  by  age,24  is  not  helpful  either,  because  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  eldest 
son  (who  pre-deceased  Sayf  al-Dawla  by  two  years)  is  known  to  us 
only  by  his  cognomen,  Abu  al-Barakat.  Freytag,  relying  on  a source 
which  he  does  not  acknowledge,  and  followed  in  turn  by  Canard,  main- 
tains— without  explaining  the  numismatic  evidence — that  Abu  Taghlib 
was  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  eldest  son.  Muhammad  he  places  among  Nasir 
al-Dawla’s  younger  sons  without  suggesting  his  age.28 

Very  little  is  known  about  Mubammad  b.  Nasir  al-Dawla,  but  of 
his  age  one  thing  seems  certain:  in  338/949,  when  Abu  Taghlib  was 
twenty,  Mubammad  was  likewise  a grown  man,  for  he  deputized  for 
Sayf  al-Dawla  in  Aleppo  while  the  latter  made  a lengthy  trip  in  Mesopo- 


22  See  Ahmad  b.  Yusuf  ibn  al-Azraq  al-Fariql,  Ta’rlkh  Mayy&fariqin  (British  Mu- 
seum MS.  Or.  5803),  fol.  111a. 

23  Ta’rlkh  Mayy&fariqln,  fol.  1146. 

24  J a null  al-Din  ibn  Zafir,  Kitab  Akhbar  al-Zaman  fi  Ta’rlkh  Bani  al-'  Abbas  ( Al - 
Duwal  al-Munqali'a)  (British  Museum  MS.  Or.  3685),  fol.  116. 

28  G.  W.  Freytag,  "Geschichte  der  Dynastien  der  Hamdaniden  in  Mosul  und 
Aleppo,”  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft  10-11  (1856-57), 
10,  pp.  441,  485,  and  table  p.  440;  Canard  (above,  n.  1),  pp.  541-42. 
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tamia.2*  After  that  we  hear  no  more  of  Muhammad  until  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  gives  him  a commanding  position  in  the  army  of  Aleppo  in 
348/959.27  What  prompted  Sayf  al-Dawla  to  rescue  Muhammad  from 
obscurity  after  a lapse  of  nine  years  is,  again,  left  unstated,  but  the 
reason  appears  to  bear  more  than  a coincidental  relationship  to  the 
family  quarrel  which  pitted  the  two  Hamdanid  courts  against  each 
other  earlier  that  year.  This  family  quarrel  gave  Sayf  al-Dawla  good 
reason  to  feel  uneasy  about  Abu  Taghlib’s  growing  influence  in  Mosul. 
His  sudden  promotion  of  Muhammad  was  probably  intended  as  a chal- 
lenge to  Abu  Taghlib’s  right  of  succession. 

None  of  this  proves  that  Muhammad  and  al-Hasan  were  Nasir  al- 
Dawla’s  and  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  eldest  sons.  It  nevertheless  appears 
hardly  reasonable  that  Sayf  al-Dawla  would  use  Muhammad  to  contest 
Abu  Taghlib’s  right  of  succession  if  the  man  did  not  have  the  right  of 
premogeniture:  he  would  have  more  likely  fallen  back  on  his  own  tribal 
right  of  seniority.  It  is  to  be  expected,  at  any  rate,  that  the  religious 
considerations  which  impelled  the  brothers  to  publish  these  kunyas 
on  the  coinage  had  likewise  determined  their  choice  of  names  for  their 
first  male  issue.  Whatever  the  case,  the  format  which  Nasir  al-Dawla 
devised  for  Hamdanid  coins  managed  to  convey  a Shl'ite  persuasion 
without  actually  flouting  the  Sunni  caliph’s  claim  of  being  the  only 
legitimate  head  of  the  community. 


THE  BUWAYHID  OCCUPATION  OF  BAGHDAD 


On  21  Jumada  II  334/28  January  946,  barely  a week  after  occupying 
Baghdad,  Mu'izz  al-Dawla  overthrew  the  Caliph  al-Mustakfl  and  raised 
al-Mutl'.  This  event  was  greatly  deplored  in  the  lands  of  the  'Abbasid 
caliphate  for  it  seemed  to  confirm  a widespread  belief  that  the  Buway- 

26  Yahya  b.  Sa'Id  al-Antaki,  Ta'rikh,  ed.  I.  Kratchkovsky  and  A.  Vasiliev,  2 vols. 
(Paris:  Patrologia  Orientalis  18  and  23,  1932),  18,  p.  767;  Kamal  al-Din  ibn  al- 
'Adlm,  Zubdat  al-Halab  min  Ta’rikh  Halab,  ed.  S.  Dahhan,  3 vols.  (Damascus: 
Institut  frangais  de  Damas,  1951-68),  1,  pp.  120-21. 

27  HamadhanI  (above,  n.  13),  p.  178;  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  al-Dhahabl,  Kitab 
Ta’rikh  al-lslOm  al-Kabir  (Bibliothfcque  Nationale  MS.  Ar.  1581),  fol.  1936. 
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hid  occupation  of  Baghdad  would  entail  a fundamental  change  in  the 
constitutional  position  of  the  caliphate.  Several  autonomous  rulers 
refused  to  recognize  the  legality  of  this  act  and  continued  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  to  strike  coinage  in  the  name  of  the  deposed  caliph. 

The  Hamdanids  were  more  vulnerable  to  the  change  of  regime  in 
Baghdad  than  most  of  their  contemporaries.  Nasir  al-Dawla  instantly 
put  his  forces  on  a wartime  footing  and,  in  Ramadan  334/April  946 
invaded  Iraq,  entered  Baghdad,  and  engaged  the  Buwayhids  in  battle 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  three-month  battle  of  Baghdad 
Nasir  al-Dawla  was  in  control  of  part  of  the  capital  and  is  reported  to  have 
operated  the  mint,  using  old  dies  from  the  period  when  he  had  occupied 
the  office  of  amir  al-umara'  under  the  Caliph  al-Muttaql.*8  He  took 
this  measure  in  Baghdad  undoubtedly  because  in  the  midst  of  battle 
it  was  difficult  to  make  a die  of  his  choosing.  But  in  Mesopotamia, 
where  there  were  no  impediments,  he  struck  coins  in  the  name  of  al- 
Mustakf!  (26,  a Hamdanid  coin  of  Mosul,  335  H.  bearing  the  name 
of  al-Mustakfi).  This  coin  must  have  been  struck  during,  or  not  much 
later  than  the  end  of,  Muharram  335/August  946.  At  the  end  of 
Muharram,  Nasir  al-Dawla  concluded  a peace  treaty  with  the  Bu- 
wayhids and  henceforth  struck  his  coins  in  the  name  of  al-MutT. 

In  contrast  to  26,  there  are  two  earlier  Hamdanid  issues  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  new  caliph  al-Muti'  rather  than  the  fallen  al-Mustakfi 
(25,  55).  These  two  coins  were  struck  in  334  by  the  two  mints  under 
Nasir  al-Dawla’s  direct  control,  Mosul  and  Nislbln.  Since  Nasir  al- 
Dawla  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  rescinded  the  obligation  of  citing 
al-Mutl'  on  hamdanid  coins,  these  two  coins  must  have  been  struck 
during  the  three  months  between  the  accession  of  al-Mutr  in  Jumada 
II  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Hamdanid-Buwayhid  war  in  Ramadan. 
They  suggest  that  Nasir  al-Dawla  was  initially  willing  to  recognize  the 
change  of  caliph  effected  by  Mu'izz  al-Dawla.  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  reac- 
tion to  the  Buwayhid  occupation  must  therefore  be  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  these  coins. 

In  the  course  of  the  320s,  the  obvious  weakness  of  most  of  the  Day- 
lamite  chiefdoms  dispelled  much  of  the  irrational  fear  earlier  inspired 
by  these  people.  In  334/945,  the  prospect  of  a Buwayhid  takeover 

18  Bikhazi,  pp.  260-61,  270-71. 
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of  Iraq  was  less  unpalatable  to  Nasir  al-Dawla  than  years  before. 
Twice  before  334/945,  N§sir  al-Dawla  had  demonstrated  his  changing 
attitude  toward  the  Buwayhids.  In  the  fall  of  331/942,  while  holding 
office  in  Baghdad,  he  had  negotiated  with  Mu'izz  al-Dawla  a two-pronged 
attack  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Barldis  of  southern  Iraq*9 
(who,  incidently,  were  another  bulwark  against  Buwayhid  expansion); 
and  in  333/944,  when  Tuzun’s  deteriorating  health  made  the  Buwayhid 
occupation  of  Iraq  a possibility,  Nasir  al-Dawla  sent  an  embassy  to 
Mu'izz  al-Dawla  in  Fars,  bearing  money  and  gifts.30 

By  334/945,  Nasir  al-Dawla  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a Buwayhid 
occupation  of  Baghdad,  though  not  to  the  point  of  recognizing  Buway- 
hid overlordship.  When  the  Buwayhids  entered  Baghdad,  Nasir  al- 
Dawla  struck  the  coins  in  the  name  of  Mu'izz  al-Dawla’s  prot6g6,  the 
Caliph  al-Muti',  as  a sign  of  good  will,  though  leaving  out  Mu'izz  al- 
Dawla’s  name,  as  he  was  always  to  do.  Simultaneously,  as  a back-up 
measure,  he  made  a well-publicized  military  build-up  in  Mosul.  Mu'izz 
al-Dawla,  as  Nasir  al-Dawla  had  feared,  would  not  respond  to  friendly 
overtures  without  testing  his  other  options:  he  was  only  too  aware  of 
Mesopotamia’s  economic  importance  to  Iraq.  Unlike  the  former  Ca- 
liph al-Radl,  however,  Mu'izz  al-Dawla  had  little  chance  of  winning 
grass  roots  tribal  sympathy  in  Mesopotamia,  and  was  fairly  realistic 
about  it.  When  the  Hamdanids  put  up  a determined  fight  in  Baghdad,  he 
eventually  consented  to  an  agreement  which  gave  the  Hamdanids  their 
independence  from  the  Buwayhid  state  but  secured  for  Iraq  its  basic 
economic  interest.31 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  HAMDANID  EMIRATE 

OF  ALEPPO 

We  must  now  go  back  two  years  in  time  to  pick  up  the  threads  of 
Mosul’s  policy  in  northern  Syria.  Al-Muttaqi’s  return  to  Baghdad  from 

39  $011  (above,  n.  2),  p.  233;  Miskawayh  (above,  n.  4),  2,  p.  37;  HamadhanI  (above, 
n.  13),  p.  130.  The  attack  was  not  carried  out,  however. 

30  FOriql  (above,  n.  22),  fol.  112a. 

31  For  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  concluded  in  Muharram  335/August  946,  see 
Miskawayh  (above,  n.  4),  2,  p.  108. 
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the  Rakka  conference,  his  ignominious  deposition  by  Tuzun  in  Safar 
333/October  944,  and  the  accession  of  the  more  tractable  al-Mustakfl, 
inaugurated  a new  period  in  the  history  of  the  Hamdanid  emirate.  The 
political  authority  of  the  caliphate  had  received  a severe  blow  from 
which  it  never  really  recovered;  the  possibility  of  removing  the  cali- 
phate to  Damascus  was  eliminated;  al-Ikhshld’s  interest  in  northern 
Syria  instantly  diminished;  and  the  moral  and  political  considerations 
which  had  prevented  the  I^amdanids  from  occupying  northern  Syria 
were  gone.  During  the  lull  which  preceded  the  Buwayhid  takeover  of 
Iraq,  Nasir  al-Dawla  provided  Sayf  al-Dawla  with  financial  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  set  him  on  the  road  for  Aleppo. 

In  333/944  and  for  four  years  thereafter,  the  coins  of  Syria  provide 
invaluable  evidence  about  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  policy  objectives.  They 
substantiate  what  the  literary  sources  indicate  by  default,  namely,  that 
in  333  Sayf  al-Dawla  made  no  attempt  to  subjugate  northern  Syria,  but 
considered  Aleppo  a stepping  stone  for  the  occupation  of  Damascus, 
which  he  intended  to  have  as  his  capital. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  amir  al-umara'  coins  of  Antioch,  al- 
Masslsa,  and  Emessa  (105,  127,  140)  and  the  'Abbasid  coin  of  Tarsus 
(125)  all  issued  in  333.  These  must  have  been  struck  after  Sayf  al- 
Dawla’s  occupation  of  Aleppo  since  the  country  had  earlier  been  ruled 
by  representatives  of  al-Ikhshld.  With  regard  to  the  amir  al-umara’ 
coins,  Bacharach  suggests  that  they  were  struck  by  Sayf  al-Dawla  as  a 
sign  of  compliance  with  the  agreement  which  his  brother  and  Tuzun 
had  concluded  a few  months  earlier.32  This  theory  does  not  account  for 
the  above  mentioned  'Abbasid  coin  of  Tarsus;  nor  does  it  resolve  Sayf 
al-Dawla’s  change  of  mind  and  shift  to  the  Hamdanid  type,  which — in 
this  same  year — he  struck  in  Aleppo  and  Emessa  (80,  139);  and, 
finally,  it  does  not  explain  why  another  'Abbasid  coin  should  be  issued 
in  Antioch  in  337  (108)  fully  four  years  after  Aleppo  had  begun  to  strike 
Hamdanid  coins. 

The  non-Hamdanid  coins  under  study  reflect  the  changing  political 
map  of  northern  Syria.  Sayf  al-Dawla  entered  Aleppo  on  9 Rabi' 
I 333/30  October  944,  and  rode  within  two  weeks  to  fight  the  Byzantines. 
He  crossed  the  border  at  al-MassIsa,  but  made  no  attempt  to  enforce 

32  Bacharach  (above,  n.  7),  p.  365. 
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his  authority  on  Cilicia.  Returning  to  Aleppo,  he  passed  the  winter 
of  333  doing  nothing  which  the  sources  consider  worth  mentioning. 
Left  to  their  own  devices,  the  local  mints  opted  for  the  'Abbasids  with 
or  without  recognizing  Tuzun’s  ascendancy.  The  coins  they  issued 
suggest  that  northern  Syria  preferred  the  remote  authority  of  the  'Ab- 
basids to  the  direct  rule  threatened  alternately  by  the  Ikhshidids  and 
the  Hamdanids. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  Sayf  al-Dawla  embarked  on  an  am- 
bitious plan  of  conquest  which  took  him  to  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
He  defeated  the  Ikhshidids  near  Emessa  and  marched  into  Damascus 
in  Ramadan  333/April  945.  Emessa  began  to  issue  Hamdanid  coins (139) 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Filastin  did  too. 

Linder-Welin  attributes  a coin  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  to  the 
mint  of  Filastin,  333.M  The  coin,  however,  is  anomalous  in  that  it 
bears  the  name  of  the  caliph  al-Muttaqi  even  though  Sayf  al-Dawla 
had  recognized  his  successor  al-Mustakfl  before  setting  foot  in  central 
Syria.  Further,  it  is  epigraphically  different  from  other  Filastin  coins, 
being  quite  similar  to  the  contemporary  issues  of  Rakka  and  Haran. 
This  coin  needs  further  study  before  inclusion  in  the  corpus  of  Ham- 
danid coins  from  Filastin.34 

Within  a month  of  entering  Damascus,  Sayf  al-Dawla  was  evicted 
by  the  Ikhshidids  and  forced  to  withdraw  to  Rakka.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  reached  an  agreement  with  al-Ikhshid;  under  its  terms 
he  obtained  the  districts  of  Aleppo  and  Emessa  in  return  for  giving  up 
his  claims  to  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Syria. 

During  334/945,  northern  Syria  belonged  legally  to  Sayf  al-Dawla, 
but  how  much  of  it  came  under  effective  rule  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
literary  sources  are  vague  on  this  point  and  the  numismatic  evidence 
speaks  only  for  Aleppo,  Emessa,  and  Haran,  all  of  which  issued  Ham- 
danid coins  (81-84,  141,  148).  The  frontier  districts  appear  to  have 

33  Linder-Welin  (above,  no.  20),  pp.  44,  6. 

34  Some  time  ago,  Steve  Album  saw  the  coin  and  suggested  to  Michael  L.  Bates 
of  the  ANS  that  the  mint  is  Wasit.  Arlette  Negre  has  provided  a photograph  of  the 
coin,  and  Dr.  Bates  has  compared  it  with  a similar  coin  in  the  ANS  collection.  This 
coin  had  originally  been  attributed  to  Filastin  but  was  reattributed  to  Wasit  by 
Album.  Dr.  Bates  has  concluded  that  the  mint  is  correctly  Wasit,  based  on  the  style 
of  the  epigraphy  and  the  layout,  and  that  the  date  is  331. 
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remained  outside  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  authority.  Tarsus,  at  any  rate,  did 
not  recognize  him  until  335/946.36  Antioch  came  under  his  authority 
in  the  early  months  of  335/946, 36  probably  at  the  same  time  as  Tarsus. 

The  death  of  al-Ikhshid  at  the  end  of  334/mid  946,  induced  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  to  make  another  attempt  on  Ikhshidid  Syria.  He  was  routed 
near  Damascus  in  the  spring  of  335/947,  and  retreated  to  Rakka.  The 
Ikhshldids  entered  Aleppo  in  Dhu  al-Hijja  335/July  947,  and  for  three 
months  northern  Syria  declared  for  them.  The  Ikhshidid  coin  of  Emessa, 
336  H.  (142)  must  have  been  struck  during  this  interval. 

In  Rabl'  II  336/October  947,  Sayf  al-Dawla  recaptured  Aleppo  and 
presently  reached  a new  agreement  with  the  Ikhshldids  which  esta- 
blished him  definitively  in  northern  Syria.  As  in  334,  the  country  did 
not  instantly  accept  his  authority.  The  literary  sources  offer  a fairly 
clear  idea  of  the  opposition  he  encountered  in  the  regions  of  Emessa 
and  the  Hadath-Marash-Ra'ban  triangle.  The  numismatic  evidence 
provides  a piece  of  information  which  the  literary  sources  overlook, 
namely,  that  Antioch  did  not  return  to  him  until  a year  later.  In  the 
meantime,  it  declared  for  the  'Abbasids  only.  Antioch’s  return  to  the 
fiamdanids  in  337/948,  is  marked  by  the  occurence  of  two  coin  types: 

35  'All  b.  al-Husayn  al-Mas'udi,  Kitab  al-Tanbih  wa  al-IshrQf,  ed.  M.  J.  de  Goeje, 
Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum  8 (Leiden:  Brill,  1894),  pp.  194-95;  Dha- 
habi  (above,  n.  27),  fols.  160a,  162a;  Taghribirdi  (above,  n.  5),  3,  pp.  293-94. 
Al-Mas'udi,  in  particular,  gives  the  impression  that  recognition  was  granted  when 
Sayf  al-Dawla  supervized  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  Habi'  I 335/October  946. 
Cf.  Athlr  (above,  n.  13),  8,  p.  468;  Canard  (above,  n.  1),  pp.  758-60;  Linder- Welin 
(above,  n.  20),  pp.  48-49;  A.  Toynbee,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  and  His  World 
(London,  1973),  pp.  499,  503-4. 

36  The  date  of  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  acquisition  of  Antioch  can  be  roughly  fixed  in 
reference  to  the  invitation  which  the  poet  al-Mutanabbi  received  from  AbO  al- 
'Asha’ir,  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  governor  for  Antioch.  See  the  historical  introductions 
to  the  relevant  poems  by  al-Mutanabbi  in  Abu  al-Tayyib  al-Mutanabbi,  Diivdn 
Abi  al-Tayyib  al-Mutanabbi,  wa  fi  Athna'  Matnihi  Sharh  al-Imam  al-'Allama  al- 
WShidi,  ed.  F.  Dietrici  (Berlin,  1861),  pp.  206,  316;  Diwun  Abi  al-Jayyib  al-Mu- 
lanabbi,  ed.  'A.  \V.  'Azzam  (Cairo:  Matba'at  Lijnat  al-Ta’lif  wa  al-Tarjamah  wa 
al-Nashr,  1944),  pp.  123  and  n.,  195,  228  and  n.;  Diwan  abi  al-fayyib  al-Mutanabbi 
(Bibliotheque  Nationale  MS.  Ar  3091),  fols.  86a -b.  See  also  R.  Blache  re,  Un  potte 
arabe  du  IVe  siicle  de  VHigire:  Abou  f-fayyib  al-Montanabbi;  Essai  d’hisloire  litti- 
raire  (Paris:  Librairie  d’Amlrique  et  d’Orient,  1935),  pp.  95ff. ; 'Adim  (above, 
n.  26),  1,  p.  118. 
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one  'Abbasid  and  the  other  Hamdanid,  both  issued  in  Antioch  in  that 
year  (108,  109). 

One  year  after  these  events,  Sayf  al-Dawla  augmented  his  domain 
still  further  by  inducing  Nasir  al-Dawla  to  recognize  his  authority  over 
Diyar  Bakr  and  parts  of  Diyar  Bakr  and  parts  of  Diyar  Mudar. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BRANCHES 
OF  THE  HAMDANID  DUAL  PRINCIPALITY 


Nasir  al-Dawla,  as  head  of  the  family,  enjoyed  a right  of  overlord- 
ship in  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  Mesopotamian  territories  by  virtue  of  caliphal 
investiture  first  granted  to  the  Hamdanids  in  319/931.  This  much  is 
faithfully  reflected  by  the  over-all  format  of  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  coins. 
But  an  important  point  which  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  coins  do  not  reflect 
is  that  northern  Syria  belonged,  legally,  to  the  Ikhshldids.  It  was 
granted  to  al-Ikhshld  and  his  progeny  for  a period  of  thirty  years  by  al- 
Muttaql  at  the  Rakka  conference  of  14  Muharram  333/6  September 
944,  and  the  investiture  was  confirmed  at  intervals  by  al-Muttaq!’s 
two  successors,  al-Mustakfl  and  al-Mutl'.37  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  position 
in  Syria  was  legitimatized,  in  effect,  by  his  treaties  with  the  Ikhshldids 
rather  than  by  a caliphal  patent.  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  title  to  northern 
Syria  was  even  more  dubious  since  it  depended  on  Sayf  al-Dawla’s 
willingness  to  consider  him  party  to  these  treaties. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  description  of  Hamdanid  coins  that 
Sayf  al-Dawla’s  coins  differed  from  his  brother’s  in  some  significant 
respects.  Most  of  these  differences  resulted  from  specific  events  beyond 
Sayf  al-Dawla’s  power  or  from  minting  practices  peculiar  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Aleppo  emirate;  but  other  differences,  of  which  the  'Alid 
legend  is  the  most  striking,  cannot  be  put  down  to  incidental  causes. 

While  the  kunyahs  of  Nasir  al-Dawla  and  Sayf  al-Dawla  convey  a 
simple  statement  of  faith,  the  'Alid  legend  is  too  flagrantly  significant 
to  be  anything  but  an  ouright  political  statement.  There  are  two  things 

37  Yahya  (above,  n.  26),  18,  p.  735;  'Adim  (above,  n.  26),  1,  p.  107;  Kindi  (above, 
n.  4),  pp.  290-91,  294;  Taghribirdi  (above,  n.  5),  3,  pp.  255-56;  K.  al-'Uyun  (above, 
n.  4),  2,  pp.  460-61. 
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which  make  this  legend  difficult  to  explain.  Although  the  Hamdanids 
were  often  ready  to  manipulate  religion  for  political  ends,  their  rule 
was  less  Shl'ite  in  character  than  that  of  their  fellow  Twelvers,  the 
Buwayhids  (who,  incidentally,  did  not  adopt  the  'Alid  legend).  Secondly, 
the  legend  does  not  appear  consistently  on  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  coinage. 
There  are  some  issues  without  it  from  every  mint  in  the  Aleppo  emirate. 

At  one  point  I was  inclined  to  connect  these  coins  with  the  Ikhshidid 
issues  which  likewise  juxtapose  the  'Alid  legend  with  the  name  of  the 
'Abbasid  caliph;  it  seemed  likely  that  Sayf  al-Dawla  found  it  politic 
on  occasion  to  follow  the  Egyptian  practice  in  recognition  of  the  Ikhshi- 
did right  of  overlordship  in  northern  Syria.  This  explanation  would 
have  been  valid  had  the  'Alid  legend  appeared  simultaneously  on  both 
Hamdanid  and  Ikhshidid  coins.  But  whereas  it  appeared  on  Sayf  al- 
Dawla’s  coins  as  early  as  333/944,  I have  encountered  no  Ikhshidid  coin  of 
the  same  type  predating  336/947 — and  that  disposes  of  this  explanation. 

For  a while,  I also  considered  the  possibility  that  the  legend  was 
meant  to  please  the  Qarmatian  tribes  of  Syria  and  their  coreligionists 
who  inhabited  and  ruled  Bahrain.  The  Hamdanids  were  eager  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  the  Qarmatians;  but  the  absence  of  doctrinal 
agreement  between  the  Twelver  Shl'ites  and  the  Qarmatians  would 
have  made  a religious  manifestation  on  the  coins  superfluous  unless  the 
Hamdanids  were  willing  to  recognize  the  overlordship  of  Bahrain,  which 
they  certainly  were  not.  Moreover,  the  Hamdanids  of  Mosul  were 
equally  involved  with  the  Qarmatians,  yet  they  did  not  strike  the 
'Alid  legend  on  their  coins  until  well  after  the  fall  of  Nasir  al-Dawla  in 
356/967. 

It  is  even  less  likely  that  these  coins  constitute  evidence  of  a political 
understanding  with  the  Fatimids.  Relations  between  the  Fatimids 
and  Sayf  al-Dawla,  while  hardly  discussed  by  the  sources,  appear  to 
have  been  far  from  amicable.38  In  a study  of  the  Hamdanid  dynasty 
which  I am  currently  preparing  for  publication,  I shall  suggest  that 
the  Caliph  al-Mu'izz  made  an  attempt  around  346/957  to  secure  for  him- 

38  See  the  statement  attributed  to  the  Fapmid  caliph  al-Mu'izz  in  ca.  358/969, 
in  Ahmad  b.  'All  al-MaqrlzI,  Al-Khifaf  al-Maqriziyyah  al-MusammQt  bil-Mawuiz  wa 
al-l'lib&r  bi-Dhikr  al-Khifaf  wa  al-Ath&r,  4 vols.  (Cairo:  Al-MalijI,  1906-8),  2,  p. 
165.  Cf.  Canard  (above,  n.  1),  p.  677. 
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self  recognition  in  northern  Syria,  but  in  vain,  and  that  this  episode — 
perhaps  along  with  others — made  him  feel  that  the  Hamdanids  were 
unreliable  fellow  travellers. 

To  return  to  the  'Alid  legend,  I finally  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  adopted  by  Sayf  al-Dawla  simply  to  distinguish  his  coins  from 
his  brother’s.  It  was,  in  other  words,  an  occasional  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence within  the  family,  intended  to  fall  short  of  outright  secession. 

That  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  assertion  of  independence  should  take  this 
circuitous  form  is  not  surprising,  for  the  factors  involved  defied  a clear- 
cut  arrangement.  Sayf  al-Dawla  needed  no  reminder  that  the  dynasty 
was  more  securely  entrenched  in  Mosul  than  in  the  territories  he  him- 
self held.  This  alone  gave  him  a real  interest  in  family  solidarity  and 
was  sufficient  to  make  him  accept  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  primacy.  Never- 
theless, Sayf  al-Dawla’s  function  in  the  over-all  IJamdanid  political 
scheme  (defending  the  border  against  Byzantium  and  policing  the 
turbulent  Euphrates  region)  set  the  Aleppo  emirate  on  an  independent 
course.  Aleppo’s  military-political  establishment  did  not  merge  well 
with  Mosul’s  familial-tribal  system.  There  was  no  administrative  unity 
between  the  two  emirates  and  little  agreement  on  priorities.  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  was  torn  between  his  interest  in  his  family  connections  and 
the  requirements  of  his  position  in  Aleppo. 

While  the  textual  sources  are  largely  silent  on  the  subject,  the  nu- 
mismatic evidence  suggests  that  the  political  relations  between  Aleppo 
and  Mosul  sometimes  verged  on  rupture.  Sayf  al-Dawla  would  some- 
times remove  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  name  from  the  coinage  by  either  par- 
tially or  completely  leaving  it  off  flan  (90,  120-23,  126,  137). 

In  this  numismatic  war,  Nasir  al-Dawla  was  helpless.  He  could  not 
retaliate  in  kind  because  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  subsidiary  place  on  the  coins 
was  a symbolic  expression  of  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  theoretical  overlordship. 
The  quarrels  between  the  brothers  expressed  themselves  only  on  Sayf 
al-Dawla’s  coins,  with  one  exception:  89,  struck  in  Aleppo  in  the  name 
of  al-Mutl'  and  Nasir  al-Dawla  without  citing  Sayf  al-Dawla.  The  date 
is  uncertain,  but  I believe  it  was  issued  at  the  turn  of  347-48/early 
969,  when  Nasir  al-Dawla  was  in  temporary  control  of  Aleppo.39 

39  Linder- Wclin  (above,  n.  20),  p.  70,  reads  the  year  as  possibly  340,  but  attributes 
the  coin  to  347  on  historical  grounds. 
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The  events  which  led  up  to  this  had  been  set  in  motion  by  a change 
of  policy  in  Baghdad.  For  more  than  a decade,  Mu'izz  al-Dawla  had 
based  his  relations  with  the  Hamdanids  on  a bilateral  agreement  solely 
with  Nasir  al-Dawla,  who  was  more  vulnerable  than  his  brother  to 
pressure  from  Baghdad.  Nasir  al-Dawla  sometimes  withheld  the  tribute 
from  Baghdad,  and  Hamdanid-Buwayhid  relations  floundered  each  time 
this  happened.  Yet  until  347/958,  Mu'izz  al-Dawla  does  not  seem  to 
have  entertained  the  idea  of  regulating  his  relations  with  the  Hamdanids 
except  through  Mosul.  His  official  view  was  that  the  unity  of  the 
Hamdanid  family  bound  Sayf  al-Dawla  to  the  terms  contracted  by 
Nasir  al-Dawla. 

In  347/958,  Mu'izz  al-Dawla  suddenly  abandoned  this  attitude.  He 
occupied  Mosul  and  Diyar  Babl'a  on  the  pretext  that  Nasir  al-Dawla 
had  again  defaulted  on  the  tribute,  and  refused  to  settle  with  the  Ham- 
danids except  by  agreement  with  Sayf  al-Dawla.  The  Buwayhid  emir, 
according  to  the  sources,  did  not  aim  to  dislodge  Nasir  al-Dawla;  he  had 
simply  lost  confidence  in  him  and  intended  henceforth  to  deal  solely 
with  Sayf  al-Dawla,  whom  he  held  in  high  regard.40  In  effect,  Mu'izz 
al-Dawla  intended  to  bring  Aleppo  into  direct  relationship  with  Bagh- 
dad. 

Nasir  al-Dawla  had  in  fact  withheld  the  tribute  as  was  his  habit 
whenever  he  thought  he  could.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Mu'izz  al-Dawla’s  change  of  policy  was  precipitated  by  suspicions  that 
Sayf  al-Dawla  was  planing  a deal  with  the  Fatimid  government. 
Sayf  al-Dawla  was  presumably  to  recognize  Fatimid  suzerainty  and  the 
Fatimid  caliph  was  to  reciprocate  by  arranging  for  a much  needed  peace 
between  Aleppo  and  Byzantium.41  As  the  protector  of  the  'Abbasid 


40  For  the  Hamdanid-Buwayhid  conflict  of  317-48/958-59,  see  Miskawayh  (above, 
n.  4),  2,  pp.  170-72,  174-75;  Athir  (above,  n.  13),  8,  pp.  522-24;  Abu  Firas  aI-B§- 
rith  b.  Sa'Id  al-I4anidani,  Dlwan  Abi  Firiis,  ed.  S.  Dahhan,  3 vols.  (Beirut:  Impr. 
Catholique,  1944),  2,  pp.  151-52  (comment  on  verse  212);  Yahya  (above,  n.  26), 
18,  p.  777;  Fariql  (above,  n.  22),  fol.  114*. 

41  The  evidence  in  question  is  contained  in  an  account  of  a Byzantine  embassy 
to  the  Fatimid  court,  by  al-Q3<)I  al-Nu'man  b.  Muhammad,  Al-MajQlis  u>a  al- 
MusOyardt  wa  al-Mawuqif  wa  al-Taivql’ut,  published,  translated  and  discussed  by 
S.  M.  Stern,  “An  Embassy  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  to  the  Fatimid  Caliph  al- 
Mu'izz,”  Byzantion  20  (1950),  pp.  239-58.  Supportive  evidence  is  provided  by  Mis- 
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caliphate,  Mu'izz  al-Dawla  was  obliged  to  abort  this  agreement.  He 
could  not  hope  to  coerce  Sayf  al-Dawla,  but  he  could  hold  Mosul  in 
ransom  until  Sayf  al-Dawla  came  to  terms. 

Whatever  Mu'izz  al-Dawla’s  motives,  the  crucial  point  for  the  Ham- 
danids  was  that  his  terms  carried  the  adjunct  that  Sayf  al-Dawla 
rather  than  Nasir  al-Dawla  would  henceforth  be  regarded  by  Baghdad 
as  head  of  the  family.  Nasir  al-Dawla  hung  around  in  the  unoccupied 
part  of  Mesopotamia  for  five  months,  willing  to  settle  with  the  Buway- 
hids  on  all  their  terms  except  this.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he 
repaired  in  person  to  Aleppo  to  dissuade  Sayf  al-Dawla  from  negotiating 
with  Mu'izz  al-Dawla. 

In  Aleppo,  N5sir  al-Dawla  and  his  party  seized  every  opportunity 
to  flaunt  their  ascendency  in  the  face  of  Sayf  al-Dawla  and  his  court, 
and  a series  of  unpleasant  scenes  occurred.  Abu  Taghlib’s  irritating 
inclination  to  dictate  policy  to  his  elders  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  The 
historical  sources,  however,  miss  the  whole  point  of  Na§ir  al-Dawla’s 
ostentatious  behavior.  Nearly  all  of  them  maintain  that  he  travelled 
to  Aleppo  to  seek  military  assistance  against  the  Buwayhids.  (This 
actually  was  Abu  Taghlib’s  idea,  not  Na§ir  al-Dawla’s.)42  The  conti- 
nuous squabbling  between  members  of  the  two  courts  is  put  down  to 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  one  and  over-sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
other.  The  one  literary  source  that  alludes  to  the  question  of  primacy  is 
the  Dlwan  of  Abu  Firas,  prince  of  Manbij  and  cousin  of  the  reigning 
emirs,  who  took  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  side  in  every  family  quarrel.  In  com- 
menting on  Nasir  al-Dawla’s  haughtiness,  Abu  Firas  submits  that  pri- 
macy should  belong  to  the  abler  brother,  Sayf  al-Dawla.43  But  he  does 
not  go  as  far  as  to  suggest  that  Nasir  al-Dawla  behaved  haughtily  because 
his  primacy  had  been  called  in  question  to  begin  with;  nor  does  he  con- 
nect this  behavior  with  the  peace  agreement  which  Sayf  al-Dawla  was 
even  then  negotiating  with  Mu'izz  al-Dawla.  The  coin  under  discussion, 


kawayh  (above,  n.  4),  2,  p.  172,  in  his  account  of  an  embassy  from  Mu'izz  al-Dawla 
the  Buwayhid  to  the  Ikhshldid  court. 

42  See  two  poems  in  al-Sariy  al-Raffa',  Diwun  al-Sariy  al-Ra/fu'  (Cairo:  Makta- 
bat  al-Qudsi,  1355  A.H.),  pp.  111-14.  This  poet  was  then  in  the  employ  of  the 
Mosul  liamdanids,  and  was  particularly  attached  to  Aba  Taghlib. 

43  Abu  Firfls  (above,  n.  40),  3,  pp.  366-68  (no.  293),  416-17  n.  (no.  336). 
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89,  confirms  that  Nasir  al-Dawla  was  not  being  pointlessly  unpleasant 
or  undecorous,  but  was  simply  eager  to  assert  his  primacy. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  with  Nasir  al-Dawla  still  in  Aleppo,  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  made  a foray  into  Byzantium.44  The  raid  was  unimpressive  as 
military  operations  go,  and  was  probably  intended  only  to  assure  Mu'izz 
al-Dawla  that  Sayf  al-Dawla  had  no  desire  to  suspend  Holy  War,  and 
therefore  had  no  reason  to  make  a deal  with  the  F§timids.  Nevertheless, 
considering  that  Aleppo’s  regular  forces  had  suffered  severe  human 
losses  earlier  in  the  year,48  the  raid  must  have  occupied  a large  propor- 
tion of  what  troops  were  still  available.  Sayf  al-Dawla  could  not  have 
left  a big  garrison  in  Aleppo,  and  it  must  have  been  possible  for  Nasir 
al-Dawla  to  seize  the  mint  and  issue  the  coins  represented  by  89. 


NORTHERN  SYRIA,  BYZANTIUM,  AND  THE  HAMDANIDS: 
THE  LEGEND  QUR'AN  9:34 


Among  the  Hamdanid  specimens  that  have  come  to  my  attention, 
the  Qur’anic  legend  9:34,  with  its  dire  warning  to  those  who  hoard 
gold  and  silver  instead  of  spending  them  in  the  service  of  God,  occurs 
for  the  first  time  on  issue  138  from  the  year  350/961,  bearing  the  mint 
name  Thaghr  al-Shamiyya  (Syria’s  frontier  city).  Mrs.  Linder-Welin 
has  established  on  epigraphic  grounds  that  this  coin  was  issued  in  al- 
Massisa,  in  the  autonomous  frontier  district  Cilicia.48  Following  its 
appearance  on  this  unique  coin,  the  legend  in  question  appears  on  all 
subsequent  Hamdanid  coins  from  al-Massisa  (128-36).  It  also  appears  on 
coins  from  the  mints  of  Aleppo  and  Emessa,  both  of  which  were  usually 
under  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  direct  authority.  The  Aleppo  coin  bears  an 
uncertain  date  which  could  be  read  as  351  or  353,  while  the  Emessa 
coins  were  undoubtedly  struck  in  363  (91,  145-47). 

44  FSriql  (above,  n.  22),  fol.  114ft. 

48  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  losses  were  incurred  during  two  battles  against  a Byzantine 
invading  force  led  by  John  Tsimisces.  YahyS  (above,  n.  26),  18,  p.  775;  'Adfm 
(above,  n.  26),  1,  pp.  127-28;  Dhahabi  (above,  n.  27),  fol.  193a;  Hamadhfinf  (above, 
n.  13),  p.  172. 

48  Linder-Welin  (above,  n.  20),  pp.  78-80. 
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Cilicia  had  overcome  its  initial  reluctance  to  recognize  the  Hamdanids 
not  because  Sayf  al-Dawla  intimidated  it  by  force,  but  because  the 
Byzantine  military  threat  dictated  a policy  of  close  relationship  with 
whoever  governed  northern  Syria.  The  failure  of  the  Hamdanids  to  provide 
the  country  with  adequate  protection  subsequently  led  to  a resurgence 
of  opposition.  Following  the  paralyzing  military  debacle  which  shattered 
Aleppo’s  forces  in  349/960,  Sayf  al-Dawla  drew  fire  from  Tarsus’s  go- 
vernor Ibn  al-Zayyat  for  negotiating  for  peace  at  the  very  moment 
Byzantium  was  preparing  to  reduce  Anazarba  and  the  network  of 
fortresses  which  served  as  Cilicia’s  first  line  of  defense.  Unable  to  in- 
duce Aleppo  to  participate  in  Anazarba’s  defense,  Ibn  al-Zayyat  severed 
ties  with  Sayf  al-Dawla,  whom  he  accused  of  dealing  with  the  enemy 
at  Cilicia’s  expense,  and  rode  out  for  the  border  at  the  head  of  Tarsus’s 
army.47 

Outside  Tarsus,  the  preponderant  feeling  in  Cilicia  was  that  while 
Sayf  al-Dawla  was  incapable  of  standing  up  to  Byzantium,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  breaking  away  from  the  Hamdanid  emirate. 
Al-Masslsa  had  lost  heavily  during  the  previous  year’s  fighting  and  its 
governor,  loyal  to  Sayf  al-Dawla,  was  able  to  keep  the  populace  under 
control.  But  when  Ibn  al-Zayyat  revealed  the  extent  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  Anazarba,  the  citizens  of  al-MassIsa  likewise  revoked 
their  allegiance  to  Sayf  al-Dawla  and  sent  their  enfeebled  force  to  serve 
under  Ibn  al-Zayyat  in  the  defense  of  the  border. 

After  the  rout  of  the  Cilician  forces  near  Anazarba,  al-MassIsa  re- 
pented but  did  not  abandon  its  belligerent  mood.  Its  populace  pro- 
claimed once  more  for  Sayf  al-Dawla,  and  asked  its  governor  (who  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  him  throughout)  for  arms  to  carry  on  with  the  war  that 
was  still  raging  along  the  border.  The  governor,  however,  confessed  that 
he  did  not  have  the  means;  and  the  citizens,  infuriated,  sent  a delegation 
to  Tarsus,  whither  Ibn  al-Zayyat  had  returned,  to  renew  their  allegiance 


47  Our  most  detailed  source  on  this  episode  is  the  K.  al-'Uyhn  (above,  n.  4),  vol. 
4,  pt.  2,  pp.  501-8.  See  also  Yahya  (above,  n.  26),  18,  pp.  783-84;  Miskawayh  (above, 
n.  4)  2,  pp.  190-91;  Athlr  (above,  n.  13),  8,  pp.  538-39;  Gregory  AbQ  al-Faraj  Bar 
Hebraeus,  The  Chronography,  ed  and  tr.  E.  A.  \V.  Budge,  2 vols.  (London,  1932),  1, 
pp.  167-68. 
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to  him.48  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  occurrence  of  Qur’an  9:34 
owes  itself  to  the  failure  of  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  governor  of  al-Massisa  to 
assume  the  cost  of  defense.  The  mint  name  Thaghr  al-Shamiyya  was 
obviously  adopted  to  emphasize  that  following  the  fall  of  Anazarba, 
al-Massisa  had  become  the  most  forward  bulwark  on  Syria’s  approaches 
from  the  direction  of  the  Cilician  border. 

The  delegation  of  al-Massisa  arrived  in  Tarsus  to  find  that  Ibn  al- 
Zayyat  had  in  the  meantime  committed  suicide,  having  first  turned 
the  city  over  to  the  pro-Hamdanid  party.  What  happened  next  is 
unknown,  for  our  source,  the  Kitab  al-'Uyun,  ends  abruptly  at  this 
point.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  disaffection  with  Hamdanid  rule  abated. 
In  al-Massisa,  Sayf  al-Dawla’c  representative  does  not  seem  to  have 
regained  much  authority,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  survival  of  the 
Qur’anic  injunction  on  subsequent  coins.  But  the  pro-flamdanid  party 
in  Tarsus  seems  to  have  remained  firmly  in  charge,  and  was  able  to 
prevent  the  feelings  of  discontent  from  taking  official  form. 

The  appearance  of  Qur’an  9:34  on  coins  from  Aleppo  and  Emessa 
was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  its  presence  on  the  coins  of  al-Massisa; 
but  here  it  conveys  a different  message.  On  purely  epigraphic  grounds, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Aleppo  coin  bears  the  date  351  or  353.  It 
was  at  first  inclined  to  connect  this  coin  with  the  looting  of  Sayf  al- 
Dawla’s  palace  in  351/962.  In  Dhu  al-Qa'da/December  of  that  year, 
a Byzantine  army  sacked  Aleppo  and  took  off  with,  among  other  things, 
Sayf  al-Dawla’s  treasure  and  store  of  arms.  From  that  moment  Sayf 
al-Dawla  was  in  financial  difficulties,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  he  could 
have  adopted  the  anti-hoarding  legend  because  he  was  raising  funds  to 
replenish  his  treasurey.  But  Sayf  al-Dawla  hardly  had  the  time  to 
institute  this  change  in  351.  He  had  left  the  city  just  before  the  Byzan- 
tines forced  an  entry  and  did  not  return  until  practically  the  end  of  the 
year.49  In  addition,  the  other  mints  under  his  control  did  not  pick  up 
this  legend  as  they  would  have  logically  done  had  he  adopted  it  to 
serve  his  fund  raising  purposes.  Everything  considered,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  Aleppo  coin  91  was  struck  in  353  along  with  the  Emessa 

48  K.  al-'Uybn  (above,  n.  4),  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  p.  507. 

49  Yaljya  (above,  n.  26),  18,  p.  785;  Zafir  (above,  n.  24),  fol.  105;  'Adim  (above, 
n.  26),  1,  p.  145. 
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coins,  and  expresses,  as  they  do,  the  doubts  and  apprehension  aroused 
by  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  absence  from  Syria  between  353  and  355/964  and 
966. 

Sayf  al-Dawla’s  departure  for  Mayyafariqin  in  Shawwal  353/October 
964,  left  his  officials  and  allies  in  Syria  with  uneasy  feelings,  exacer- 
bated by  the  knowledge  that  the  emir  was  seriously  stricken  by  paralysis 
and  might  not  recover.  There  was  a widespread  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit to  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  ghulam,  Qarghawayh  the  chamberlain,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  government  in  Aleppo.  The  first  to  revolt  was 
Marwan  al-'Uqayli,  governor  of  the  litoral  province  and  one  of  the  few 
Arab  tribal  leaders  still  holding  a ranking  position  in  northern  Syria. 
Marwan  took  Emessa,  then  occupied  Aleppo  after  defeating  Qargha- 
wayh in  battle.  He  remained  in  control  of  Aleppo  until  his  death  from 
battle  wounds  shortly  afterward.60  As  for  this  sedition’s  date,  the  lite- 
rary evidence  narrows  it  down  to  within  a year  of  Sayf  al-Dawla’s 
departure  from  Aleppo.  However,  if  the  coins  under  study  were  struck 
by  Marwan  as  I believe,  we  can  then  date  this  affair  to  the  last  two 
months  of  353/964. 

During  this  affair,  Marwan  was  quick  to  assure  Sayf  al-Dawla  of  his 
loyalty,  and  the  latter  reciprocated  by  confirming  him  in  authority 
over  northern  Syria.  The  numismatic  evidence,  however,  indicates 
that  Marwan  took  Sayf  al-Dawla  publicly  to  task  for  staying  in  Mayya- 
fariqin while  the  Greeks  overran  northern  Syria. 

Sayf  al-Dawla  had  withdrawn  to  his  eastern  possessions  for  two 
reasons:  to  stay  away  from  the  main  theater  of  war  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Byzantium,  and  to  restore  his  authority  in  Diyar 
Bakr,  recently  grown  shaky. 

The  negotiations  with  Byzantium  had  started  earlier  in  the  year  but 
were  not  making  easy  progress.  Sayf  al-Dawla  pressed  for  a general 
peace  while  Byzantium  was  interested  only  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Arab  prisoners  far  outnumbered  Byzantine  ones,  and  the  balance  had  to 
be  freed  by  outright  purchase.  Sayf  al-Dawla  shrank  from  an  agree- 
ment limited  to  prisoners  because,  in  addition  to  being  prohibitively 
costly,  it  would  have  scarcely  improved  his  desperate  political  and 
military  position.  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  tribal  allies  in  northern  Syria,  grow- 

60  Athlr  (above,  n.  13),  8,  p.  566;  'Adlm,  1,  p.  148. 
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ing  impatient  for  the  prince  to  return,  do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the 
full  difficulty  of  his  position.  The  appearance  of  the  anti-hoarding 
legend  on  Marwan’s  coins  reveals  that  they  suspected  him  of  being  un- 
willing to  spend  his  personal  fortune  on  the  sacrosanct  duty  of  buying 
the  freedom  of  Moslem  prisoners  of  war. 

Two  years  later  Quran  9:34  was  worked  (in  Rajab  355-June  966)  into 
an  official  Hamdanid  document  which  proclaimed  the  recent  exchange 
of  prisoners  effected  by  Sayf  al-Dawla  with  Byzantium.61  Drafted 
by  the  poet  Abu  al-Faraj  al-Babbagha ’,  the  document  in  question 
dwells  on  the  large  sum  of  money  which  the  prince  expended  on  this 
religious  duty.  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  munificence  was  a favorite  theme 
for  poets,  but  his  generosity  was  usually  panegyrized  as  a sign  of 
power  and  greatness  rather  than  in  the  religious  sense  expressed  in 
this  document.  On  Marwan  al-'UqayH’s  coins  Quran  9:34  reflected  the 
prevailing  doubts  over  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  negotiations  with  Byzantium, 
while  on  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  official  proclamation  it  was  used  as  a retort  to 
these  doubts. 


THE  IKHSHlDIDS  AND  THE  FATIMIDS 


On  the  coins  of  the  Ikhshldids,  a Sunn!  dynasty,  the  'Alid  legend 
“.  . . wa  'ala  alihi”  concedes  to  Fatimah’s  descendants  an  exclusive 
political  right  which  Sunnis  did  not  recognize  despite  the  special  status 
they  accorded  the  House  of  the  Prophet.  The  same  legend  on  Sayf  al- 
Dawla’s  coins  does  not  constitute  a similar  departure  from  political 
principle  because  the  Hamdanids,  as  Twelver  ShTites,  conceded  these 
rights  as  a matter  of  faith,  though  they  were  prevented  from  putting 
them  in  practice  by  the  concealment  of  the  Twelfth  Imam. 

Egygt’s  special  relation  with  the  Fatimids,  w'hich  is  epitomized  by  the 
'Alid  legend,  is  rarely  mentioned  directly  by  the  sources.  In  his  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Kafur,  for  instance,  al-Dhahabi  simply  says  that  Ka- 
fur  recognized  the  'Abbasids  and  professed  sympathy  for  the  Fatimids, 

61  This  proclamation  is  preserved  in  al-Muhassin  b.  'All  al-Tunuklii,  NishwQr  al- 
Muhadara  wa  Akhbar  al-Mudhukara,  ed.  A.  Shalchy,  8 vols.  (Bhamdoun,  1971-73), 
2,  pp.  296-300. 
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“and  used  to  cajole  and  deceive  these  and  those.”52  Modern  research 
into  the  actions  of  Ikhshidid  officials  reveals  that  the  relationship  ran 
deeper  than  that.  It  was  governed  by  an  understanding  which  gua- 
ranteed Egypt’s  independence  for  the  duration  of  Kaffir’s  life,  and  al- 
lowed the  Fatimids  to  have  a free  run  for  their  propaganda  in  prepara- 
tion for  a peaceful  takeover.53  This  arrangement  complemented  the 
truce  of  325/937  with  Byzantium  and  minimized  Egypt’s  defense  re- 
quirements. 

The  idea  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Fatimids  in  order  to  reduce 
Egypt’s  army  budget  had  been  contemplated  by  al-Ikhshld  but  put 
off  because  he  hoped  to  play  host  to  the  'Abbasid  caliph.  Between 
330  and  333/941  and  944,  al-Ikhshid  came  twice  to  the  conclusion  that 
al-Muttaql  might  be  induced  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Damascus.  On 
the  second  of  these  occasions,  he  was  actually  invited  by  the  caliph 
for  a conference  at  Rakka.  The  'Abbasid  issue  for  Egypt  in  333M  was 
obviously  struck  to  demonstrate  al-Ikhshld’s  loyalty  to  the  caliph,  and 
must  have  comprised  the  monetary  gift  which  al-Ikhshld  presented  to 
al-Muttaql  at  Rakka.  During  the  meeting,  however,  it  transpired  that 
the  caliph  wanted  al-Ikhshid  to  return  with  him  to  Iraq  and  restore 
order.  Al-Ikhshid  turned  down  the  invitation  and  al-Muttaql  returned 
to  Baghdad  by  himself,  where  he  was  deposed  in  favor  of  al-Mustakfi. 
And  there  ended  all  prospect  of  removing  the  caliphate  from  Iraq. 

Meanwhile,  the  Fatimids  had  been  crippled  by  the  revolution  of  Ibn 
Kaydad,  so  al-lkhshid  did  not  have  a pressing  reason  to  revive  his 
old  plan.  It  was  only  during  the  reign  of  al-Ikhshid’s  son  Anujur  that 
the  Fatimids  restored  order  to  northern  Africa  and  again  posed  a threat 
to  Egypt.  By  then,  the  man  in  control  of  Egypt  was  the  eunuch  Kafur 
who,  unlike  al-Ikhshid,  did  not  have  dynastic  interests  to  protect. 
Kafur  could  afford  to  take  his  arrangements  with  the  Fatimids  much 
further  than  al-Ikhshid  had  planned. 


52  Dhahabi  (above,  n.  27),  fol.  277a. 

53  S.  I.  Kushif,  Misr  /i  'Asr  al-Ikhshidiyyin,  2nd  ed.  (Cairo:  Dar  al-Nah(Ja  al- 
'Arabiyya,  1970),  pp.  380-84.  Cf.  F.  Dachraoui,  “I.a  Crete  dans  le  conflit  entre 
Byzance  et  al-Mu'izz,”  Les  cahiers  de  Tunisie  7 (1959),  p.  316. 

54  DM  COR  1,  473. 
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The  Fatimid  caliph  al-Mansur  put  an  end  to  the  last  remnants  of 
Ibn  Kaydad’s  revolution  by  Ramadan  336/March  948.  But  it  had  been 
apparent  since  the  end  of  the  previous  year  that  the  Fatimid  caliphate 
would  survive.  Kafur  appears  to  have  made  his  arrangements  early  in 
336/mid  947,  for  I have  found  no  coins  from  Egypt  of  the  old  type  for 
that  year.  The  lone  Ikhshldid  coin  from  Emessa  for  336  (142),  which 
must  have  been  struck  fairly  early  in  the  year,  likewise  bears  the  'Alid 
legend. 

Byzantium’s  strident  policy  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  which  in 
the  late  340s/early  960s  threatened  to  cut  Egypt  off  from  major  sources 
of  timber  for  its  two  maritime  fleets,  underlined  the  incompatibility 
of  Egypt’s  and  north  Africa’s  respective  interests  and  appears  to  have 
generated  some  friction  between  the  two  governments.  In  349/960, 
Kafur  attempted  to  interest  the  Fatimid  caliph  al-Mu'izz  in  a joint 
venture  to  defend  Crete  against  Byzantium.85  Al-Mufizz  dodged  the 
issue,  but  apparently  at  so  much  loss  of  countenance  that  al-Nu'man 
b.  Muhammad,  chief  propagandist  and  highest  ranking  qiidl  of  the 
Fatimid  empire,  was  later  at  pains  to  belittle  Egypt’s  attempt  to  aid 
the  beleaguered  island.86  In  the  years  which  followed,  Egypt  made 
feeble  attempts  to  aid  Cyprus  (in  352/963)  and  Tarsus  (in  354/965)  against 
Byzantium,87  while  the  Fatimids  made  none. 

The  most  likely  places  for  Kafur’s  Fatimid  policy  to  run  into  oppo- 
sition were  Damascus  and  Palestine,  the  Ikhshldid  family’s  original 
sinecures,  where  effective  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  members  of 
the  family.  The  TAlid  legend  on  the  Ikhshldid  coins  of  Syria  for  336/ 
947  (142,  166-67,  183)  must  have  been  struck  on  the  direct  orders  of 
Kafur,  who  was  in  Syria  fighting  the  Hamdanids  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year.  One  may  also  conjecture  that  Kafur’s  sojourn  in  Syria  was 
spent  mainly  in  Damascus  as  one  coin  from  that  city  (167)  bears  his 

55  Al-Nu'man  b.  Muhammad,  al-Majulis  wa  al-Musayarat  wa  al-Mawuqif  wa  al- 
TawqV&t  (American  University  of  Beirut  MS.  photocopy,  MS.  297.8:N17mA), 
pp.  323-29;  F.  Dachraoui  (above,  n.  53),  pp.  307-8. 

56  Al-Nu'man,  p.  324. 

57  YabyS  (above,  n.  26),  18,  pp.  794-97;  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  al-Dhahabl, 
Kil&b  Ta'rikh  al- Islam  al-Kablr,  excerpts  in  M.  Canard,  ed.,  Say/  at-Dawla:  Recueil 
des  iextes  relatifs  d I’imir  Sayf  al-Dawla  le  Hamdanide  aoec  annotations  (Algiers: 
Edition  Jules  Carbonel,  1934),  pp.  185-86;  'Adlm  (above,  n.  26),  1,  pp.  142-43. 
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initial  kaf  — the  earliest  such  specimen  to  my  knowledge.  Tiberias, 
the  one  Ikhshldid  Syrian  mint  which  does  not  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  'Alid  legend  in  336, 88  remained  outside  the  scope  of  Ikhshldid  mili- 
tary activities. 

In  Bamla  (mint  name,  Filas^In)  where  the  governor  was  al-Ikhshid’s 
nephew  al-Hasan  b.  'Ubayd  Allah,  the  'Alid  legend  disappeared  from 
the  coinage  in  337/948,  the  year  after  K§fur  returned  to  Egypt  (185- 
94).  It  was,  however,  retained  on  the  sole  Damascus  specimen  of  the 
next  year  (168).  The  governor  of  Damascus  in  that  year  was  al-Ikh- 
shid's  surviving  brother  al-Hasan  b.  Jughj,89  so  it  does  not  appear  that 
al-Ikhshld’s  family  were  of  one  mind  on  Kafur’s  Fatimid  policy.  After 
338/949,  there  are  no  extant  Ikhshldid  coins  for  Damascus,  so  we  cannot 
ascertain  al-Hasan  b.  Tughj’s  opinion  of  the  policy  of  his  nephew  and 
namesake  al-Hasan  b.  'Ubayd  Allah.  Anyway,  Ibn  Tughj  died  three 
years  later,  in  341/952.80 

The  little  we  know  of  al-Hasan  b.  'Ubayd  Allah’s  activities  after  the 
Fatimid  occupation  of  Egypt  suggests  that  he  headed  the  anti-Fatimid 
party  and  attempted  to  organize  military  resistance  in  Syria.61  There 
is,  however,  a curious  account  of  al-IIassan’s  last  years  which  does  not 
tally  with  this.  He  allegedly  embraced  the  Fatimid  call  and,  being  at 
odds  with  Kafur  and  the  military  establishment  of  Egypt,  was  then 
induced  by  a Fatimid  agent  to  seek  Fatimid  backing  against  the  Ikh- 
shldid government.  The  Fatimid  occupation  of  Egypt  is  then  said 
to  have  occurred  in  the  immediate  wake  of  al-Hasan’s  appeal  for  Fati- 
mid help.82 


88  P.  Balog,  “Tables  des  r£f£rences  dcs  monnaies  ikhchidites,”  RDS  102  (1956), 
p.  130  (2  specimens).  To  these  must  be  added  two  uncataiogued  specimens  in  the 
collections  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  and  the  Biblioth&quc  Nalionale. 
All  these  coins  were  struck  in  Tiberias  in  336,  without  the  'Alid  legend. 

89  Taghribirdl  (above,  n.  5),  3,  p.  297. 

60  Taghribirdl,  3,  p.  310. 

61  Ahmad  b.  'All  al-MaqrfzT,  Itti'Qf  al-Huna/a’  bi-Akhbar  al-A’immah  al-Fafi- 
miyytn  al-Khulafu’,  ed.  J.  D.  Siiayyal,  3 vols.  (Cairo:  A-Majiis  al-A'la  lil-Shu ’un 
al-Islamiyya,  1967-73),  1,  pp.  120,  122;  Taghribirdl,  4,  p.  26;  Athir  (above,  n.  13), 
8,  p.  591. 

62  Taghribirdl,  4,  pp.  72-74,  citing  a contemporary  account  by  the  Qadi  'Abd 
al-Jabbar  al-Basrl,  who  seems  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  FOtimids. 
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One  is  inclined  to  treat  this  account  as  apocryphal  because,  aside  from 
overlooking  KafGr’s  dealings  with  the  Fatimids,  it  fails  to  account  for 
al-Hasan’s  belated  anti-Fatimid  stand  and  contains  what  appears  to 
be  a fanciful  account  of  the  last  months  of  al-Hasan’s  life,  spent  in 
captivity  at  al-Mansuriyya.  The  numismatic  evidence  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  the  reported  estrangement  between  al-Hasan  and  Kafur 
and  al-Hasan’s  subsequent  contact  with  the  Fatimids  contain  a sub- 
stratum of  truth,  though  both  incidents  must  have  occurred  at  an  earlier 
date  and  in  the  opposite  causal  relationship. 

While  reluctant  to  condone  K§fur’s  Fatimid  policy,  al-Hasan  b. 
'Ubayd  Allah  does  not  seem  to  have  initially  challenged  Kaffir  himself. 
He  introduced  Kaffir’s  kaf  on  the  coinage  of  Filastin  in  337/948  (185— 
93),  the  very  year  he  dropped  the  fAlid  legend,  and  at  least  a decade 
before  Kafur  ventured  to  publish  his  initial  on  Egypt’s  coins.83  Once 
he  began  to  recognize  the  futility  of  resisting  Fatimid  influence,  how- 
ever, al-Hasan  must  have  realized  that  his  family’s  chance  of  political 
survival  might  be  forfeited  should  Kafur  remain  the  conduit  between 
the  IkhshTdid  government  and  the  Fatimids.  Al-Hasan  therefore  did 
not  merely  acquiesce  in  Kafur’s  Fatimid  policy,  but  tried  to  cut  him 
out  and  cast  himself  as  the  foremost  ally  of  the  Fatimids.  In  341/952 
Kafur’s  initial  was  removed  from  Filastln’s  coins,  and  did  not  reappear 
until  five  years  later  (196-208).  The  prolonged  absence  of  the  kaf  from 
Filastin’s  coins  roughly  coincides  with  the  reappearance  of  the  'Alid 
legend.  It  is  moreover  to  be  noted  that  Anujur  b.  al-Ikhshld’s  attempt 
in  343/954  to  free  himself  from  Kafur’s  tutelage  (in  the  course  of  which 
he  bethought  of  seeking  refuge  with  his  cousin  in  Ramla)64  occurred 
midway  during  the  interval  when  the  kaf  did  not  appear  on  any  of  the 
extant  coins  from  Filastin. 


83  There  is  a gap  in  the  numismatic  evidence  for  Egypt  for  the  four  years  preceding 
the  appearance  of  the  kaf.  One  may  reasonably  conjecture,  however,  that  Kafur 
introduced  his  initial  on  the  Egyptian  coins  immediately  after  the  death  of  Anujur 
and  accession  of  'All  b.  al-Ikhshld  toward  the  end  of  349/960,  at  which  point  Kafur 
tightened  his  control  over  the  Egyptian  government.  The  first  extant  Egyptian 
coins  to  carry  Kafur’s  initial  were  issued  in  350/961.  Balog  (above,  n.  58),  p.  125 
(2  specimens). 

84  TaghribirdI  (above,  n.  5),  3,  pp.  292-93. 
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Unable  to  outbid  Kafur,  al-Hasan  was  left  with  the  one  real  option 
of  preparing  to  resist  the  Fatimids.  But  since  he  restored  the  kaf  to 
Filastln’s  coinage  in  346/957,  and  thereafter  retained  it  along  with  the 
'Alid  legend  during  a whole  decade  (209-48),  he  appears  to  have  chosen 
to  get  on  Kafur’s  bandwagon  instead.  The  futility  of  this  policy  must 
have  become  apparent  by  355/966,  which  was  the  first  year  of  Kafur’s 
personal  reign  as  well  as  the  year  in  which  the  Fatimids  started  to  pre- 
pare in  earnest  for  the  occupation  of  Egypt.85  All  but  one  specimen 
from  Filastln  for  this  year  bear  the  'Alid  legend  and  the  kaf  as  before 
(244-48,  but  without  the  name  of  an  Ikhshldid  prince  since  none  was 
associated  in  power).  The  one  exception  of  the  same  year  carried  the 
'Alid  legend  without  the  kaf  (249,  listed  here  as  'Abbasid).  What  the 
coins  for  355  imply  is  that  al-Hasan  initially  acquiesced  in  Kafur’s 
accession,  but  changed  heart  some  time  during  the  year,  and  attempted 
once  again  to  guarantee  his  personal  future  by  a separate  agreement 
with  the  Fatimids. 

In  357/968,  Kaffir  died.  The  establishment  in  Egypt  raised  the  son 
of  the  last  Ikhshldid  prince  to  nominal  rule  and  formally  associated 
him  in  power  with  al-Hasan  b.  'Ubayd  Allah.  Real  power  in  Egypt 
was  exercised  for  a while  by  the  minister  Abu  al-Fadl  Ja'far  b.  al- 
Furat,  a determined  anti-Fatimid  who  immediately  took  steps  to  curb 
the  Fatimid  party.  Al-Hasan  b.  'Ubayd  Allah  arrived  in  al-Fustat 
around  the  turn  of  357-58/968  and  removed  the  anti-Fatimid  minister 
from  power,  treating  him  horribly.68  This  behavior,  left  unexplained 
by  the  sources,  is  best  understood  in  light  of  al-Hasan’s  confidence  that 
he  could  come  to  terms  with  the  Fatimids.  The  specimen  from  Filastln 
for  357  and  two  of  the  five  specimens  for  358  (250-51)  are  Ikhshldid 
issues  bearing  the  'Alid  legend.  They  indicate  that  in  357/968,  al- 
Hasan  pursued  his  contacts  with  the  Fatimids  and  overthrew  Ibn  al- 
Furat  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  anti-Fatimid  party  in  Egypt  and 
thereby  appease  the  Fatimids.  But  after  returning  to  Ramla  in  RabI' 
II  358/February  969,  al-Hasan  appears  to  have  recognized  the  failure 
of  his  policy  of  appeasement,  for  the  'Alid  legend  was  again  dropped 
from  the  coinage  of  Filastln  (252-54).  His  decision  to  take  up  arms 

88  MaqrizI,  Itli'&i  (above,  n.  61),  1,  p.  96. 

68  TaghribirdI,  4,  pp.  21-23. 
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against  the  Fatimids  must  have  been  made  only  after  he  had  given  up 
trying  to  reach  a favorable  agreement  with  them. 

While  the  Egyptian  establishment  did  not  wholeheartedly  support 
Kafur’s  passive  foreign  policy,  it  is  also  obvious  that  those  who  wished 
to  undo  Kafur’s  arrangement  with  the  Fatimids  would  have  had  to 
challenge  Kafur’s  authority,  throw  Egypt’s  politics  in  disarray,  and 
perhaps  hasten  the  Fatimid  takeover.  Fatimid  propaganda  did  not  go 
entirely  unopposed,67  but  the  sources  do  not  record  that  the  opposition 
faced  the  root  of  the  problem  by  attempting  to  constrain  Kafur  to 
rebuild  Egypt’s  armed  forces  and  suppress  Fatimid  agents.  The  crux 
of  the  matter  for  most  members  of  the  Ikhshldid  establishment  was 
personal  survival  rather  than  Egypt’s  political  future.  Hence  Kafur 
adhered  to  his  policy  until  the  end  of  his  life;  the  Egyptian  armed 
forces  went  to  seed  and  were  neither  able  to  maintain  Egypt’s  status 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  nor  act  as  a lever  against  the  Fatimids. 


CATALOGUE 


The  catalogue  which  follows  consists  of  three  sections:  a list  of  ab- 
breviations, translations  of  religious  formulae  found  on  the  coins,  and 
the  actual  catalogue.  The  headings  in  the  catalogue  reflect  issues  raised 
in  the  article  rather  than  constituting  a complete  description  of  the 
coin  types. 


Abbreviations 

ANS  The  American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York. 

Ash  The  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

AUB  The  American  University  of  Beirut. 

Bach  J.  L.  Bacharach,  “Al-Ikhshld,  the  Hamdanids  and  the 
Caliphate:  The  Numismatic  Evidence,”  JOAS  94  (1974), 
pp.  360-70. 

97  Taghribirdi,  3,  p.  326. 
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Balog  P.  Balog,  “Tables  des  references  des  monnaies  ikhchidites,” 
RBN  102  (1956),  pp.  107-34. 

BM  The  British  Museum,  London. 

BMC  BMCOR. 

Cons  Miize  humayOn,  Maskukat  qadime  islamiye  qataloght,  by 
Edhem  Isma’il  Ghalib  et  al.  (Constantinople:  Matba’at  seh, 
1312-34  A.H.). 

Dama  The  National  Museum,  Damascus. 

“D£c”  C.  J.  Tornberg,  “Decouvertes  recentes  de  monnaies  koufique 
en  Suede,”  Revue  de  la  numismalique  beige,  5th  ser.,  2 (1870), 
pp.  221-45. 

“FasA”  S.  Lane-Poole,  “Fasti  Arabici,  6.  Arabian  and  Other  Rare 
Coins  from  the  Collections  of  Colonel  Gosset,  Major  Trotter, 
and  J.  Avent,  Esq.,”  NC,  3rd  ser.,  7 (1887),  pp.  324-39. 

Herm  The  State  Hermitage  Collection,  Leningrad. 

Lavoix  H.  Lavoix,  Catalogue  des  monnaies  musulmanes  de  la  Bib- 
liolh&que  National,  3 vols.  (Paris:  Impr.  Nationale,  1887- 
96). 

L-W  U.  S.  Linder-Welin,  “Sayf  al-Dawlah’s  Reign  in  Syria  and 
Diyarbekr  in  the  Light  of  the  Numismatic  Evidence,”  Com- 
mentaliones  de  nummis  saeculorum,  1X-XI,  in  Suecia  reper- 
tis  (1961),  1,  pp.  17-104. 

Naq  N.  Naqshabandl,  “Al-DInar  al-Islam!  li-Muluk  al-Tawa’if, 

Sumer  3,  2 (1947),  pp.  270-311. 

NumC  C.  J.  Tornberg,  Numi  Cufici  Regii  numophylacii  Holmiensis 
quos  omnes  in  terra  Sueciae  repertos  digessil  et  inlerpretatus 
est  (Upsala:  Excudebant  Leffler  et  Sebell,  1848). 

Paris  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 

RIC  G.  C.  Miles,  Rare  Islamic  Coins,  ANSNNM  118  (1950). 

Stoc  The  Central  Office  and  Museum  of  National  Antiquities  and 

the  Royal  Coin  Cabinet,  Stockholm. 

“Sym”  C.  J.  Tornberg,  “Symbolae  ad  rem  numariam  Muhammeda- 
norum  ex  Museo  regio  Holmiensi,”  4 pts..  Nova  acta  Regiae 
Socielalis  Scientiarum  Upsaliensis  13  (1846);  3rd  ser.,  1 
(1855);  2 (1858);  4 (1863). 

YKB  Yapi  ve  Kredi  Bankasi,  Istanbul. 
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Religious  Formulae 


'Alid  legend 

•aJT  (jUj  aJlc.  aUI 

May  God  bless  him  (the  Prophet)  and  his  family. 

Kalimah 

The  profession  of  faith  at  the  beginning  of  the  area  inscriptions. 

Qur'an  9:33 

j aiT  A3  aJL.jI  aUI  Jj-»j 

1 1 

Muhammed  is  the  Apostle  of  God,  He  has  sent  him  with  guidance  and 
the  true  religion  that  it  may  prevail  over  all  other  religions,  even  if  the 
disbelievers  are  averse. 

Qur'an  9:33  mixed  with  28:68  or  23:93 

aUI  (_}■*»)  I 

He  it  is  who  has  sent  his  Apostle  with  the  guidance  and  the  true  religion 
that  it  may  prevail;  exalted  be  God,  He  is  high  over  what  they  affirm 
of  Him. 

Qur'an  9:34 

aJJI  J Vj  j jJI  jJlj 

.^Jl  Vllo 

Those  who  store  up  gold  and  silver  and  expend  it  not  in  God’s  way, 
unto  them  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  a painful  punishment. 

Qur’an  30:3-4 

.aUI  jyaJJ  J-w  {j-*  4U 

To  God  belongs  the  order  before  and  after  and  in  that  day  the  believers 
shall  rejoice  in  help  from  God. 
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Qur’an  30:3  mixed  with  30:11  or  13 

j XcLJI  fr*j  J-5  {j*  j-*Vl  aJJ 

■aUI 

To  God  belongs  the  power  before  and  after  and  on  that  day,  when  the 
(last)  hour  comes,  the  believers  shall  rejoice  in  help  from  God. 

Qur’an  30:3  mixed  with  30:11,  13,  and  54 

•aJJI  J^aj  2*UI  (JJ>  aU 

To  God  belongs  the  power  before  and  after,  and  on  that  day,  and  (it 
is)  that  day  when  the  (last)  hour  comes,  help  from  God. 


Catalogue 

No.  Year  Metal  g mm  Reference 

Al-Mawsil  (Mosul) 


Hamdanid  al-Muttaql 

Obv.  below  field,  Nasir  al-Dawla  cited  as  Nasir  al-Dawla  al-Hasan  b. 
'Abd  Allah 

Sayf  al-Dawla  not  cited 


1 

330 

JR 

3.77 

28 

Paris 

2 

330 

JR 

3.92 

26.5 

Paris 

3 

330 

JR 

1.69 

25.5 

Herm  2989:6745 

4 

330 

JR 

2.43 

25.5 

Herm  3184:4662 

5 

330 

JR 

3.48 

27 

Herm  3184:4664 

Hamdanid  al-Muttaql 

6 

330 

JR 

1.84 

26 

BMC  3,  3 

7 

330 

JR 

3.23 

26 

Paris 

8 

330 

JR 

2.41 

24.5 

Herm  2989:6760 

9 

330 

JR 

- 

Cons  2,  828 

10 

332 

JR 

2.61 

26 

Paris 

11 

332 

JR 

3.04 

28.5 

Stoc  3547:220 
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No. 

Year 

Metal 

9 

mm 

Reference 

12 

332 

At 

4.95 

26 

YKB 

13 

332 

At 

4.75 

28 

Herm  2989:6762 

14 

332 

At 

3.48 

25 

Herm  2989:6763 

15 

332 

At 

3.62 

- 

ANS  1975.73.25 

16 

333 

At 

3.46 

25 

Paris 

Hamdanid  al-Mustakfl,  Imam  al-Haqq 

17 

334 

At 

5.60 

27 

BMC  3,  7 

18 

334 

At 

3.52 

26 

Paris 

19 

334 

At 

3.92 

28 

Paris 

20 

334 

At 

4.40 

26 

AUB  C.8893 

21 

334 

A 

4.42 

26 

AUB  C.8894 

22 

334 

A 

2.86 

26 

Herm  2989:6764 

23 

334 

A 

- 

- 

“Sym”  4,  135 

24 

334 

A 

3.37 

- 

ANS  1972.2.41 

Hamdanid  al-Muti 

r 

Mint,  . . 

. d . . . al . 

. . wsil, 

“Madlnat  al-Mawsil?” 

25 

334 

A 

3.25 

28 

Paris 

Hamdanid  al-Mustakfl 

26 

335 

A 

3.05 

28 

YKB,  7 

Hamdanid  al-Muti 

r 

27 

335 

A 

3.64 

25 

AUB  C.8896 

28 

335 

A 

3.96 

27 

Stoc  6331 

29 

338 

A 

4.77 

28.5 

Herm  3184:3135 

30 

338 

A 

3.95 

27 

Herm  2989:6765 

31 

339 

A 

4.65 

26 

YKB,  8 

32 

339 

A 

3.32 

27 

Herm  2989:6766 

33 

339 

A 

3.41 

27 

Herm  2989:6767 

34 

340 

A 

3.00 

28 

YKB 

35 

341 

A 

2.44 

20 

ANS  1917.215.784 

36 

343 

A 

2.98 

29 

YKB,  10 

37 

345 

A 

2.30 

28 

YKB,  11 

38 

346 

A 

3.20 

29 

Stoc  12956:559 
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No. 

Year 

Metal  g 

mm 

Reference 

39 

347 

j R 

4.30 

28 

YKB,  12 

40 

348 

At 

3.11 

29 

Paris 

41 

348 

JR 

2.93 

27 

Paris 

42 

348 

At 

4.04 

27 

Paris 

43 

349 

JR 

3.60 

26 

ANS 

44 

349 

JR 

2.87 

26.5 

Paris 

45 

349 

JR 

3.07 

26.5 

Paris 

46 

349 

JR 

3.20 

25 

YKB 

47 

350 

JR 

3.18 

25 

Herm  2989:6768 

48» 

351 

JR 

3.72 

28 

BMC  3,  13 

49 

351 

JR 

2.71 

- 

ANS  1917.215.785 

50 

354 

JR 

3.13 

26.5 

NumC  Cl.  XV:7 

51 

354 

JR 

- 

- 

NumC  p.  260 

52 

356 

JR 

2.53 

28 

Stoc 

N isibin 

Hamdanid  al-Mustakfi, 

Imam  al-Haqq 

53 

334 

At 

4.34 

25 

Herm  3219:16047 

54 

334 

JR 

3.66 

26 

Herm  2989:6774 

Hamdanid  al-Mutl 

e 

55 

334 

JR 

- 

- 

Cons  3,  832 

56 

335 

JR 

2.69 

26 

Stoc  6331 

57 

336 

JR 

3.56 

23 

Paris 

58 

336 

JR 

2.46 

24 

BMC  3,  8 

59 

336 

JR 

4.80 

26.5 

Stoc  6331 

60 

337 

JR 

3.72 

24 

Herm  2989:6776 

61 

338 

JR 

- 

- 

Cons  2,  834 

• Cf.  Linder-Welin,  n.  34.d,  where  she  republishes  this  coin  under  the  mint  and 
date  al-MassIsa  351,  describing  it  in  the  same  terms  as  the  coins  struck  in  al-Massi- 
sa  between  351  and  353.  My  own  reading  of  this  coin  confirms  Lane-Poole's  with 
the  only  exception  that  the  mint  is  possibly  “Madlnat  al-Mawsil,"  with  “Madina” 
slightly  contracted. 
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No. 

Year 

Metal 

9 

mm 

Reference 

62 

339 

JR 

3.23 

25 

Stoc 

63 

340 

JR 

2.98 

24 

BMC  3,  9 

64 

340 

JR 

3.17 

25 

Paris 

65 

340 

JR 

3.33 

25 

AUB  C.8901 

66 

344 

JR 

3.02 

23 

Paris 

67 

344 

JR 

4.45 

25 

AUB  C.8903 

Hamdanid 

Rev.  field  illegible  except  for 

“Muhammad” 

68 

346 

JR 

3.19 

26 

Stoc 

Hamdanid  al-Muti 

e 

69 

347 

JR 

3.64 

26 

Herm  2989:6775 

Hamdanid 

Rev.  field 

as  68 

70 

349 

JR 

2.15 

21 

NumC  C1.XV:6 

Hamdanid  al-Muti 

e 

71 

350 

JR 

5.02 

27 

Herm  2989:6778 

72 

352 

JR 

3.08 

27 

YKB  837.b 

73 

352 

JR 

2.80 

26 

AUB,  C.8904 

74 

352 

/R 

2.94 

26 

Herm  3184:3695 

75 

354 

JR 

3.09 

24 

NumC  C1.XV:5 

76 

354 

JR 

2.96 

25.5 

Paris 

77 

355 

JR 

- 

- 

“Dec”  84 

78 

355 

JR 

3.33 

26 

BMC  3,  14 

79 

355 

JR 

2.54 

25.5 

Paris 

Halab  ( Aleppo ) 


Hamdanid  al-Mustakfl 


80  333 

JR 

3.80 

- 

ANS  1971.316.936 

Hamdanid 

81  334 

JR 

3.46 

Dama  A.  1953 
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No. 

Year 

Metal 

9 

mm 

Reference 

Hamdanid  al-Mustakfi 

'Alid  legend 

82 

334 

JR 

3.50 

25 

Paris 

83 

334 

JR 

3.56 

26.5 

L-W  10 

84 

334 

JR 

- 

- 

L-W  9 

Hamdanid  al-Muti 

r 

'Alid  legend 

85 

335 

JR 

3.45 

23.5 

L-W  15.a 

86 

335 

JR 

4.32 

25 

L-W.  15.b 

87 

336 

JR 

2.48 

25 

L-W  15.1 

88 

341 

JR 

3.80 

26 

AUB,  C.8902 

Hamdanid  al-Muti 

Sayf  al-Dawla  not  cited 

89 

347? 

JR 

0.52 

14.5 

L-W  26 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

Obv.  and  rev.  outer  margin,  Sayf  al-Dawla  Abu  al-Hasan 
Mint,  Al-Khazna  al-Shamiyya  li-Halab 

90  349  N 3.70  27  YKB  1.2 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

Obv.  outer  margin,  al-amlr  ...  al-Dawla 

Rev.  inner  margin,  Qur'an  9:34;  outer  margin,  al-amlr  Nasir  al-Dawla 
'Alid  legend 

Mint,  al-Khazna  al-Shamiyya  li-llalab 

91  353?  JR  2.44  .25.5  L-W  35 

Ma  yyafariqln 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

• • 

Obv.  outer  margin,  Nasir  al-Dawla 
Rev.  outer  margin,  Sayf  al-Dawla 
'Alid  legend 

92  340  JR  3.00  24  BM 

93  340  JR  - 23.5  L-W  21 
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No.  Year  Metal 

9 

mm 

Reference 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

94  346 

A 

4.80 

26.5 

L-W  25 

95  348 

A 

3.73 

25 

Paris 

96  348 

A 

- 

26.5 

L-W  28 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

Mint,  al-Thughur  Mayyafariqln 
97  349  A 3.64 

23.5 

L-W  29.a 

98  349 

A 

3.50 

24.5 

L-W  29.  b 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

99  350 

A 

3.25 

23.5 

L-W  30.a 

100  350 

A 

- 

- 

L-W  30.  b 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

'Alid  legend 
101  354 

A 

2.52 

24.8 

L-W  39 

102  354 

A 

- 

- 

“Sym”  3:1,  40,  41 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

Mint,  Madinat  Mayyafariq 
103  356  A 

in 

L-W  40.a 

104  356 

A 

2.85 

24 

L-W  40.b 

Antakiyya  ( Antioch ) 

'Abbasid,  Tuzun  al-Muttaql  (caliph’s  name  partly  obliterated) 
105  333  4.87  25.5  Paris 


'Abbasid,  Tuzun  al-Mustakfl,  al-Khalifa 


106  333 

A 

3.00 

24 

AUB,  C.8857 

107  333 

A 

3.57 

25 

L-W  8 

'Abbasid  al-Muti' 

108  337 

A 

4.42 

27 

RIC,  118 
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No.  Year  Metal  g mm  Reference 


Hamdanid  al-Mutr 
'Alid  legend 


109 

337 

A 

2.20 

23 

L-W 

20 

110 

337 

JR 

3.35 

25 

YKB 

, 1 

111 

337 

JR 

3.22 

25 

AUB, 

, C.8898 

Hamdanid  al-Mutr 

112 

340 

JR 

2.94 

26 

ANS 

1917.215.787 

113 

340 

JR 

3.01 

26 

ANS 

1917.215.788 

114 

340 

JR 

3.60 

24 

L-W 

22.a 

115 

340 

JR 

5.19 

26.5 

L-W 

22.b 

116 

340 

JR 

3.77 

27 

L-W 

22.  c 

117 

340 

JR 

3.02 

27 

L-W 

22.d 

118 

340 

JR 

2.94 

27 

L-W 

22.e 

119 

340 

JR 

2.95 

26.5 

L-W 

22.f 

Hamdanid  al-Mutr 

Nasir  al- 

-Dawla  not  cited 

120 

342 

A 

2.72 

26 

L-W 

23.a 

121 

342 

A 

- 

- 

L-W 

23.b 

122 

342 

A 

2.41 

25 

L-W 

23.  c 

Hamdanid  al-Mutr 

Obv.  and  rev.  outer  margin,  Sayf  al-Dawla 
Mint,  possibly  Madlnat  Antakiyya 

123  349  N 4.05  29  ANS,  62.107.1 

Madlnat  al-'Awasim  ( Antioch ?)b 
Hamdanid  al-Mutr 

’ 124  348  A 2.85  24  L-W  27 


b I adopt  the  reading  of  the  mint  name  suggested  with  some  reluctance  by  Mrs. 
Linder-Welin,  who  also  suggests  that  this  coin  was  struck  in  Antioch. 
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No.  Year  Metal  g mm  Reference 

Tarsus 

'Abbasid  al-Mustakfl 

125  333  JR  - - L-W  7 

Hamdanid  al-Mutr 
Nasir  al-Dawla  not  cited 

126  354  JR  3.29  25  L-W  38 

Al-Massisa 

'Abbasid,  Tuzun  al-Mustafkl,  al-Khallfa 

127  333  JR  2.54  26  BMC  2,617 

Hamdanid  al-Mati' 

Rev.  inner  margin,  Qur'an  30:3  with  30:11  or  13;  outer  margin,  Qur'an 
9:34 


128 

351 

JR 

3.13 

27.5 

L-W  32.  a 

129 

351 

JR 

2.59 

25 

L-W  32.b 

130 

351 

JR 

3.23 

25 

L-W  32.  c 

Hamdanid  al-Mutr 

Obv.  inner  margin,  Qur’an  30:3  with  30:11,  13,  and  54 
Rev.  inner  margin,  Qur'an  30:3  with  30:11  or  13;  outer  margin,  Qur’an 
9:34° 


131 

352 

JR 

4.60 

27 

L-W  33.a 

132 

352 

JR 

- 

26 

L-W  33.  b 

133 

352 

JR 

2.59 

25 

L-W  33.c 

0 Mrs.  Linder-Welin  reads  the  third  line  on  the  rev.  field  of  these  coins  $a//d 
Allahu  ealayhi  wa  Glihi  (with  the  proposition  fala  ommitted).  I have  examined  the 
first  two  of  these  coins  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  last  word  is  a contraction 
of  sallam. 
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No.  Year  Metal  g 


mm  Reference 


Hamdanid  al-Mutr 

Rev.  outer  margin,  Qur'an  9:34 

'Alid  legend 


134 

353 

JR 

3.74 

26 

L-W  34.a 

135 

353 

JR 

3.30 

27 

L-W  34.  b 

136 

353 

JR 

3.53 

26 

L-W  34.c 

Hamdanid  al-Mutr 
Nasir  al-Dawla  not  cited 

137  35x  JR  2.28  23  Herm  2989:6789 


Thaghr  al-Shamiyya 


Hamdanid  al-Mutr 

Rev.  inner  margin  Qu’an  9:33  with  28:68  or  23:93;  outer  margin,  Qur'an 
9:34 

fAlid  legend 

138  350  JR  2.38  28  L-W  31 

Hims  ( Emessa ) 

Hamdanid  al-Muttaql 

' 139  333  JR  3.11  27  AUB  C.8892 


'Abbasid,  Tuzun  al-Mustakfl 
140  333  JR  - - Bach  44 

Hamdanid  al-Mustakfl 

' 141  334  At  2.12  24  L-W  12 

Ikhshidid  al-Mutr 
'Alid  legend 

142  336  JR  3.81  25  L-W  17 
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No.  Year  Metal 

9 

mm 

Reference 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 
'Alid  legend 
143  342 

JR 

1.64 

24 

BMC  3,  16 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

’ 144  350 

JR 

5.72 

23.5 

BM 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

Rev.  outer  margin,  Qur’an  9:34 
'Alid  legend 

145  353  JR  3.89 

28.5 

L-W  37.a 

146  353 

JR 

2.57 

27 

L-W  37.b 

147  353 

JR 

5.72 

25.5 

L-W  37.c 

Harran  ( Haran ) 

Hamdanid  al-Mustakfi 
'Alid  legend 

148  334  JR  2.94  28  L-W  11 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

'Alid  legend 

149  337  JR  3.57  27  L-W  18.a 

Al-Raqqa/al-Rafiqa  ( Rakka ) 

Hamdanid  al-Muti' 

Mint,  al-Raqqah 

150  338  JR  3.10  27  AUB  C.8899 

Hamdanid  al-Imam  al-Muti'  lillah 
'Alid  legend 
Mint,  al-Rafiqa 

151  356  JR  2.82  25  NumC  C1.XV:8 
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No.  Year  Metal  g nun  Reference 

Dimishq  ( Damascus ) 


Ikhshidid  al-Muttaqi 


152 

333 

At 

3.05 

25.5 

Paris 

153 

333 

A 

3.71 

28 

Lavoix  3,  49  bis 

154 

333 

A 

4.09 

26.5 

L-W  5 

155 

333 

A 

- 

- 

“Sym”  3:1,  42 

156 

333 

A 

- 

- 

Balog  p.  129  (2  spec) 

Ikhshidid  al-Mustak 

157 

334 

A 

3.13 

26 

ANS  1917.215.776 

158 

334 

A 

3.55 

25 

ANS  1971.316.934 

159 

334 

A 

2.34 

25 

Paris 

160 

334 

A 

4.01 

26 

Paris 

161 

334 

A 

2.74 

27.5 

Paris 

162 

334 

A 

3.77 

26 

Paris 

163 

334 

A 

- 

- 

“FasA”  p.  333 

164 

334 

A 

3.40 

26 

AUB  C.8822 

165 

334 

A 

2.66 

27 

AUB  C.8833 

Ikhshidid  al-Muti' 
'Alid  legend 

166 

336 

A 

4.59 

27 

Balog  p.  130 

Ikhshidid  al-Muti' 
'Alid  legend 
Obv.  field  ij 

167 

336 

A 

2.87 

26 

Paris 

Ikhshidid  al-Muti' 
'Alid  legend 

168 

338 

A 

1.42 

26 

BMC  2,  236 

Filasfin  ( Ramla ) 

Ikhshidid  al-Muttaqi 

169 

333 

N 

3.08 

22 

Lavoix  3,  49 

170 

333 

N 

4.44 

22.5 

BMC  2,  231 
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No. 

Year 

Metal 

9 

mm 

Reference 

171 

333 

N 

3.21 

22.5 

BMC  2,  232 

172 

333 

N 

2.92 

22 

ANS  1972.228.113 

173 

333 

N 

- 

Balog  p.  121  (2  spec) 

Ikhshidid  al-Mustakfl 

174 

334 

JR 

3.41 

24 

Balog  p.  129 

175 

334 

JR 

- 

- 

Bach  58 

176 

335 

A' 

- 

- 

Bach  59 

Ikhshidid  al-Mutr 

177 

335 

N 

4.45 

23 

ANS  1957.82.2 

178 

335 

N 

4.58 

23 

ANS  1972.228.114 

179 

335 

N 

3.95 

22 

BMC  9,  232k 

180 

335 

N 

4.58 

23 

Lavoix  3,  50  bis 

181 

335 

A! 

- 

- 

Balog  p.  122  (4  spec) 

182 

335 

JR 

2.46 

27 

Paris 

Ikhshidid  al-Mutr 

'Alid  legend 

183 

336 

JR 

3.12 

29 

ANS 

Ikhshidid  al-Muti' 

Obv.  field 

b* 

184 

337 

N 

3.73 

21 

ANS 

185 

337 

N 

3.72 

22 

ANS 

186 

337 

N 

3.09 

21 

ANS 

187 

337 

N 

3.37 

22.5 

BMC  2,  233 

188 

337 

N 

3.33 

22 

Lavoix  3,  51 

189 

337 

N 

3.69 

21 

Lavoix  3,  52 

190 

337 

N 

- 

- 

Balog  p.  123  (4  spec) 

191 

337/339 

JSI 

3.66 

21 

AUB  C.8825 

192 

337/339 

Al 

- 

- 

Balog  p.  124  (3  spec) 

d Lane-Poole  and  Lavoix  read  sad  for  k5f  beneath  the  obv.  field  on  188-90. 
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No.  Year  Metal  g 

Ikhshidid  al-Mutl' 

193  337/339  JR  3.91 

Ikhshidid  al-Mutl' 

Obv.  field  b 

194  339  At  2.42 

Ikhshidid  al-Muti' 

Obv.  field  b 
'Alid  legend 

195  340  JR  2.35 


Ikhshidid  al-Mutl' 
'Alid  legend 


196 

341 

Al 

4.34 

197 

341 

Al 

3.92 

198 

341 

N 

3.80 

199 

341 

Al 

- 

200 

341 

N 

4.73 

201 

341 

JR 

2.46 

202 

342 

AJ 

- 

203 

345 

Al 

2.48 

204 

345 

Al 

3.80 

205 

345 

N 

3.69 

206 

345 

AJ 

3.35 

207 

345 

Al 

- 

208 

345 

JR 

- 

Ikhshidid  al-Muti' 

Obv.  field,  b e 

'Alid  legend 

209 

346 

Al 

3.11 

210 

346 

N 

3.28 

mm  Reference 
23.5  Lavoix  3,  56 


ANS 


24  ANS 


22  ANS 

22  ANS 

24  Balog  p.  124 

Balog  p.  124  (2  spec) 
24  AUB  C.8827 

24  ANS 

- Balog  p.  124 

23  Balog  p.  124 

22  BMC  2,  235 

23  Lavoix  3,  53 

22  Lavoix  3,  54 

- Balog  p.  124 
Balog  p.  132 


23  ANS 
22  ANS 


* Lavoix  and  Balog  read  ;&d  for  kfif  beneath  the  obv.  field,  on  217-18. 
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No. 

Year 

Metal 

9 

211 

346 

N 

3.54 

212 

346 

N 

4.28 

213 

346 

N 

- 

214 

346 

At 

2.61 

215 

346 

At 

- 

216 

347 

Al 

3.42 

217 

347 

N 

- 

218 

350 

N 

4.31 

219 

350 

N 

4.17 

220 

350 

Al 

4.84 

221 

350 

N 

3.12 

222 

350 

N 

- 

223 

350 

At 

- 

224 

351 

N 

3.88 

225 

351 

Al 

3.46 

226 

351 

N 

- 

227 

351 

At 

3.28 

228 

351 

At 

2.16 

229 

351 

At 

2.56 

230 

352 

At 

- 

231 

353 

Al 

3.55 

232 

353 

N 

4.32 

233 

353 

N 

4.08 

234 

353 

N 

3.07 

235 

353 

N 

3.88 

236 

353 

Al 

2.60 

237 

353 

N 

4.37 

238 

353 

N 

3.33 

239 

353 

A! 

- 

240 

353 

At 

3.95 

241 

353 

At 

1.82 

242 

353 

At 

3.42 

243 

354 

At 

2.80 

244 

355 

Al 

2.69 

245 

355 

N 

3.57 

mm  Reference 

23.5  Naq  pp.  279-80 
22  Ash 

Balog  p.  125  (4  spec) 

24  Balog  p.  132 

- Balog  p.  132  (2  spec) 

21  Lavoix  3,  55;  Balog  p.  125 

- Balog  p.  125  (2  spec) 

22  ANS 
22  ANS 

22  ANS 

21.5  Lavoix  3,  57 
Balog  p.  125 
Balog  p.  133 

23  Balog  p.  125 

22.5  Lavoix  3,  58 

- Balog  p.  125  (4  spec) 

26  ANS 

23  AUB  C.8830 

24  L-W  36 

- Balog  p.  133 
23  ANS 

23  ANS 

23  Lavoix  3,  59 

22  Lavoix  3,  60 

22.5  Lavoix  3,  61 

24  BMC  2,  237 

23  Naq  p.  280 
21  AUB  C.8829 

Balog  p.  125  (9  spec) 

25  ANS 
25  ANS 
25  ANS 

24  Balog  p.  134 

21.5  ANS 
23  ANS 
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No. 

Year 

Metal 

9 

mm 

Reference 

246 

355 

N 

3.41 

22 

ANS 

247 

355 

N 

- 

- 

Balog  p.  125  (3  spec) 

248 

355 

AI 

1.30 

21 

AUB  C.8761 

'Abb&sid  al-Mutr 
'Alid  legend 

249  355  A!  4.94  24  BMC  2, 239 

Dclishidid  In  the  names  of  al-Hasan  b.  'Ubayd  Allah  and  Ahmad  b. 
'AH;  al-Mutr 
'Alid  legend 

250  357  A Balog  p.  134 

251  358  N - - Balog  p.  125  (2  spec) 

Dchshidid  In  the  names  of  al-I4asan  b.  'Ubayd  Allah  and  Ahmad  b. 
'All;  al-Mutl' 


252 

358 

A/ 

3.52 

22 

ANS 

253 

358 

N 

3.83 

23 

ANS 

254 

358 

N 

- 

- 

Balog  p.  125  (8  spec) 
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THE  WANDERING  DIE  OF  NlSABUR:  A SEQUEL 


(Plate  22) 


Nicholas  M.  Lowick 


Some  years  ago  this  journal  carried  a note  on  a gold  dinar  of  an  extra- 
ordinary hybrid  type,  struck  from  an  obverse  die  of  the  Samanid  amir 
Nuh  II  inscribed  with  the  mint  name  NIsabur  (i.e.  NIshapur)  and  the 
date  375  H.,  and  from  a reverse  die  of  the  Kakwayhid  Muhammad  b. 
Dushmanzar  attributable  to  the  mint  of  Isbahan,  ca.  432  H.  (Plate 
22,  l).1  It  was  suggested  that  the  coin,  which  is  plainly  not  a modern 
counterfeit,  was  the  product  of  an  accidental  pairing  of  dies  at  the 
Isbahan  mint  in  the  period  following  the  struggle  between  Muhammad  b. 
Dushmanzar  and  Mas'ud  the  Ghaznawid,  the  latter  being  presumed  to 
have  brought  an  old  die  with  him  from  his  headquarters  in  Khurasan. 
The  recent  appearance  of  a second,  associated  mule  justifies  a re-exa- 
mination of  the  problem,  which  now  presents  itself  in  a different  light. 
The  new  coin,  which  like  its  companion  is  now  in  the  British  Museum 
collection,  has  one  side  struck  from  the  same  Samanid  obverse  die; 
the  other  side  is  struck  from  a Seljuq  obverse  die  of  al-Basra  dated  449  H. 
(A.D.  1057-58).* 


1 N.  M.  Lowick,  “A  Sainanid/Kakwayhid  Mule,”  in  ANSMN  14  (1968),  pp.  159-62. 
* The  coin  appears  in  Sotheby’s  Catalogue  of  Islamic  Coins,  29  April  1981,  321, 
where  the  problem  of  the  two  mules  is  first  discussed. 
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Nicholas  M.  Lowick 


Obverse  1 5 

VI  aJI  V 

4jJ  I 

aJ  iiLj-l  V 

j^ajuJI  dUI 
Inner  margin.  aju* 


Outer  margin:  Qur'an  33:3-4 


|j* 


A U I 

Aj  UjJj  j J 


Obverse  2 Tr*i 


VI  aEji  v 

o-X»-_}  a1)I 
aj  4.  y:V 
aIII  pJUJI 

Inner  margin:  S^JU  jUjJJI 

Outer  margin:  Qur’an  30:3-4 
N 4.03  g 25  mm  BM  1981.5.1.4 


Iaa  j^>  aUI 

Aj'UjojI  J JjJOjl  J 

(Plate  22,  2) 


Obverse  1,  the  Samanid  side,  is  in  some  respects  better  preserved 
than  the  corresponding  side  of  the  Samanid/Kakwayhid  piece.  The  die 
itself,  however,  was  decidedly  more  worn  when  used  to  strike  the  second 
coin.  The  field  shows  minor  flaws  and  raised  striations,  presumably 
caused  by  cracks  in  the  die.  One  of  these  is  particularly  noticeable: 
it  runs  horizontally  from  the  lower  part  of  the  isolated  letter  kaf  in 
the  upper  area  to  the  top  of  the  lam  in  ilaha.  There  is  no  sign  of  this 
flaw  on  the  first  coin.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  new  coin  was  struck  later, 
when  the  die  had  already  served  to  strike  other — perhaps  hundreds 
of  other — pieces. 

Obverse  2,  the  Seljuq  side,  is  identical  with — although  not  from  the 
same  die  as — the  obverse  of  a dinar  of  Jughril  Beg  (Plate  22,  3)  in  the 
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British  Museum  ( BMCOr  3,  59).  It  shows,  in  addition  to  the  mint  name 
al-Basra  and  the  date  449,  the  name  of  the  'Abbasid  Caliph  al-QS  ’im, 
the  Seljuq  bow-and-arrow  (bow-and-mace  ?)  emblem  and  an  isolated 
jim,  kha  or  ha  above  the  word  ilaha.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
this  side  of  the  coin,  like  the  Samanid  side,  was  struck  from  a genuine 
medieval  die. 

It  follows  that  the  new  mule  must  have  been  struck  in  or  after  449/ 
1057-58,  that  is  not  less  than  74  Hijra  years  after  the  date  of  manu- 
facture of  the  Samanid  die,  and  17  years  after  that  of  the  reverse  die 
used  to  strike  the  Samanid/Kakwayhid  mule.  The  geographical  discre- 
pancy, also,  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  new  mule.  From  NIsabur  in 
northeastern  Iran  to  Basra  in  lower  Iraq  is  a distance  of  some  900  miles 
as  measured  on  the  map,  or  1,100  in  terms  of  the  distance  that  must 
have  been  covered  by  the  medieval  traveller.  This  compares  with  about 
600  (practically  speaking  about  800)  miles  between  NIsabur  and  Is- 
bahan,  which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Dasht-e  Kavir  or  great  Ira- 
nian desert.  Two  questions  thus  call  for  an  answer.  How  could  a 
medieval  die  survive  in  use  for  almost  three-quarters  of  a century? 
And  what  circumstances  could  have  brought  about  the  linkage  of  three 
dies  whose  mints  of  origin  lie  so  far  apart? 

Several  lines  of  approach  suggest  themselves.  The  first  takes  as  its 
point  of  departure  the  conclusions  reached  concerning  the  Samanid/ 
Kakwayhid  mule.  Assuming  this  piece  to  have  been  struck  in  Isba- 
han  in  432  or  shortly  after,  the  Samanid  obverse  die  could  be  envisaged 
as  continuing  to  travel  west  and  south  until  it  reached  Basra,  where  it 
was  again  accidentally  paired  with  a local  die,  this  time  one  of  the 
Seljuq  Tughril  Beg.  The  journey  between  IsbahSn  and  Basra,  as 
between  Isbahan  and  NIsabur,  was  doubtless  undertaken  by  many 
persons  in  those  times,  all  three  cities  being  large  commercial  centers. 
The  die  could  be  seen,  too,  as  moving  with  the  tide  of  Seljuq  conquest, 
which  began  in  429  and  culminated  with  Tughril’s  entry  into  Baghdad 
in  447  H.  Nevertheless,  any  theory  involving  the  accidental  misuse  of 
a single  die  by  official  moneyers  at  different  mints  on  successive,  un- 
related occasions,  must  appear  too  farfetched  to  be  tenable  as  an  ex- 
planation. Even  if  a reason  could  be  found  for  the  die’s  having  travelled 
from  Jibal  province  to  Iraq,  the  chances  against  its  being  mistakenly 
used  a second  time  are  enormous.  Had  it  first  been  employed  at  Is- 
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bahdn,  as  suggested  in  my  note  on  the  SSmanid/Kakwayhid  mule,  the 
die  would  certainly  have  been  destroyed  once  the  moneyer  responsible 
realised  his  blunder.  In  short  the  discovery  of  the  second  mule,  with 
its  later  Seljuq  obverse,  invalidates  the  hypothesis  devised  to  account 
for  the  first  mule,  and  makes  it  necessary  to  look  for  a different  solution. 
Where  two  such  exceptional  hybrids  are  linked  by  an  obverse  die,  it 
will  obviously  be  desirable  to  explain  their  genesis  by  the  same  set  of 
circumstances — to  assign  them,  in  fact,  a common  origin  both  in  place 
and  in  time. 

While  all  three  dies  used  in  the  striking  of  the  two  pieces  are  patently 
genuine,  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  coins  themselves  were  produced 
under  official  auspices.  State  interests  clearly  required  that  dies  should 
be  systematically  destroyed,  or  re-engraved,  once  their  legitimate 
period  of  use  had  expired.  In  the  case  of  an  obverse  die,  showing  the 
date  of  striking,  this  would  normally  mean  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
reverse  die,  showing  the  name  of  the  ruler  or  Caliph,  might  remain  in 
use  for  longer,  but  it  too  must  normally  have  been  destroyed  at  the  end 
of  the  reign.  Despite  this,  a few  medieval  Islamic  dies  have  survived 
to  the  present  day  in  usable  condition3 — evidence  that  dies  were  either 
put  into  storage  (and  subsequently  lost  or  abandoned)  or  purloined 
from  the  mint,  presumably  with  the  object  of  striking  counterfeit 
money.  The  chances  of  theft  or  accidental  loss  were  of  course  augmented 
by  the  invasions  and  revolutions  so  frequent  in  Middle  Eastern  history. 

If  superannuated  dies  were  stored  away,  it  may  well  have  been  govern- 
ment policy  that  they  should  be  returned  to  a central  repository,  whence 
they  could  be  distributed  for  re-use  once  they  had  been  provided  with 
a new  striking  surface.  That  this  may  have  been  so  under  the  'AbbSsid 
Caliphs  is  suggested  by  the  existence  of  dirhams  struck  from  obverse 
dies  the  mint  name  of  which  has  been  altered — the  original  mint  being 
still  partly  legible  beneath  the  new  one.4  It  is  doubtful  if  any  such 

3 For  a listing  of  extant  Islamic  dies  see  J.  L.  Bacharach  and  H.  A.  A wad,  “The 
Problem  of  Obverse  and  Reverse  in  Islamic  Numismatics,"  JVC  1973,  pp.  183-91. 
Not  included  in  the  list  is  the  well-preserved  pair  of  BOyid  bronze  dies  (Majd  al- 
Dawla,  al-Muhammadlyya  393  H.)  auctioned  at  Bonham’s  Sale  of  Ancient,  Me- 
diaeval and  Modern  Coins,  21-22  May  1980,  794  (illus.). 

4 L.  Ilisch,  “Ein  Dirhamfund  des  frflhen  10.  Jahrhunderts  aus  der  Gegend  von 
Diyarbakir,”  Mitnslersehe  Numismatische  Zeitung,  9 Jahrgang  (1979),  Heft  1, 
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centralisation  was  practiced  by  the  Seljuqs,  under  whom  coins  of  dif- 
ferent mints  differ  markedly  from  each  other  in  type  and  style.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  three  mints  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned — NIsabur,  Isbahan,  and  al-Basra — all  belonged  to  the 
domain  of  Tughril  Beg  by  the  time  the  latest  of  the  three  dies  was 
executed.  Thus  if  the  Seljuq  government  did  maintain  a central  repo- 
sitory for  dies,  it  could  well  have  housed  the  three  in  question.  Sup- 
posing such  a storehouse  to  have  been  located  at  Baghdad,  any  major 
disturbance  such  as  the  revolt  of  al-Basasiri  in  450-51  H.,  could  have 
brought  about  the  theft  or  dispersal  of  coin  dies.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  al-Basasirl  himself,  after  profiting  from  Tughril’s  absence  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  city,  initially  minted  coins  from  dies  that  were  not 
his  own,  although  he  is  also  known  to  have  had  coins  specially  struck  in 
the  name  of  the  Fatimid  Caliph.8 

Alternatively,  and  perhaps  more  plausibly,  all  three  dies  may  in  the 
first  instance  have  been  stored  at  their  mint  of  production.  Were  this 
the  case  an  itinerant  moneyer  or  other  state  employee  with  access  to 
mint  equipment  may  have  embezzled  a number  of  dies  and  either  used 
them  himself  to  strike  dinars  of  less  than  the  required  fineness,  or  sold 
them  to  an  outsider,  presumably  a jeweller  or  metalworker  with  access 
to  gold  bullion  and  the  ability  to  convert  it  into  planchets  of  an  ap- 
propriate size  and  weight  from  which  counterfeits  could  then  be  struck. 
It  is  established  from  the  existence  of  signed  dirhams  that  master  die 
cutters  (accomplished  artists  who  were  probably  at  all  times  in  short 
supply)  on  occasion  worked  for  more  than  one  mint.®  They  may  not 
have  been  the  only  mint  workers  to  travel,  carrying  their  equipment 
with  them  from  one  workshop  to  the  next.  Mints  represented  by  the 


pp.  7—11 , nos.  42-46,  53, 111-15, 150.  A number  of  other  examples,  of  the  same  period 
or  slightly  later,  were  located  among  the  British  Museum’s  rAbbiisid  coins.  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  the  re-engraved  dies  which  served  to  strike  such  coins  were 
transferred  directly  from  one  mint  to  another  without  passing  through  a central 
holding  office. 

6 El 2,  s.v.  “al-Basasiri”  (M.  Canard),  pp.  1073-75;  and  E.  Zambaur,  Die  Milnz- 
prdgungen  des  Islams  (1968),  pp.  231  and  234,  n.  59. 

6 Carol  M.  Bier,  “The  Work  of  al-Hasan  b.  Muhammad,  Die  Engraver  at  Isbahan 
and  al-Muhammadiyya, “ ANSMN  24  (1979),  pp.  243-56. 
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signatures  'askar,  al-mu'askar,  urda,  etc.,  were  themselves  evidently 
mobile,  travelling  with  the  army  of  the  ruler  and  supplying  its  needs. 
A moneyer  from,  say,  the  mint  of  Nisabur  may  have  been  ordered  to 
accompany  the  conquering  army  of  Tughril  Beg  into  the  western  pro- 
vinces and  thus  have  had  the  opportunity  to  equip  himself  with  dies 
from  mints  situated  many  miles  apart. 

Adopting  a more  sceptical  stance,  it  would  be  possible  to  view  both 
mules  as  modern  counterfeits  struck  from  medieval  dies.  This  might 
occur  if  a forger  were  to  obtain,  by  a lucky  chance,  three  dies  of  similar 
appearance  in  sufficiently  good  condition  for  him  to  produce  what 
would,  at  a cursory  glance,  pass  as  genuine  dinars.  As  there  are  so 
few  extant  medieval  Islamic  dies,  such  a forger  must  presumably  have 
had  access  to  some  such  store  or  cache  as  that  postulated  above.  In 
that  case,  the  same  problem  would  remain  to  be  answered:  was  there 
a central  storehouse  for  dies,  or  how  were  they  assembled  ? If  the  mules 
are  modern  fakes,  moreover,  it  is  surprising  that  not  more  of  them  have 
appeared  on  the  collectors’  market. 

With  a view  to  establishing  whether  the  two  pieces  were  struck  from 
the  same  consignment  of  bullion,  and  if  so  whether  they  represent  an 
official  issue,  specific  gravity  tests  were  carried  out  on  the  mules  them- 
selves and  on  two  related  coins  of  normal  type — a Kakwayhid  dinar  of 
Muhammad  b.  Dushmanzar,  Isbahan  432  H.  ( BMCOr  9,  p.  270,  42“) 
and  a Seljuq  dinar  of  Tughril  Beg,  al-Basra  449  H ( BMCOr  3,  59).  The 
results  are  set  out  below,  the  estimate  of  gold  content  being  valid  so  long 
as  no  significant  amount  of  copper  is  present  in  the  alloy. 


Coin 

SG 

Gold  Content 

Samanid/Kakwayhid  mule 

15.78 

ca.  73% 

Samanid/Seljuq  mule 

16.58 

ca.  80% 

Kakwayhid  dinar 

17.20 

ca.  85% 

Seljuq  dinar 

18.80 

ca.  96.5% 

From  the  wide  discrepancy  in  fineness  between  the  two  mules,  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  not  struck  from  the  same  batch  of  gold — although 
they  could  have  been  struck  from  successive  batches  of  a different  fine- 
ness. The  standard  of  purity  of  Kakwayhid  and  Seljuq  dinars  is  un- 
known, for  few  have  yet  been  analyzed.  It  may  well  be  that  the  standard 
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varied  from  mint  to  mint  and  from  issue  to  issue  at  the  same  mint.7 
Judging  simply  by  the  fineness  of  the  two  ordinary  dinars  analyzed, 
both  mules  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  requisite  purity.  This  could  be  a 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  counterfeits,  although  in  that  case  it  would 
be  curious  that  their  fineness  were  not  lower  still.  For  the  time  being 
the  problem  of  where  and  how  these  two  strange  hybrids  came  to  be 
made  must  regrettably  be  regarded  as  unsolved. 


7 Scljuq  dinars  of  Balkh  in  the  reigns  of  Berkyaruq  and  Muhammad,  for  instance, 
were  very  much  more  base  than  contemporary  dinars  of  the  western  provinces. 
See  N.  M.  Lowick,  “Seljuq  Coins, ” NC  1970,  pp.  244-46. 
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A SIMPLIFIED  METHOD  FOR  CALCULATING 
THE  ORIGINAL  NUMBER  OF  DIES 
FROM  DIE  LINK  STATISTICS 

Giles  F.  Carter 


Calculation  of  the  original  number  of  dies  for  issues  of  ancient  coins 
is  important  in  estimating  the  approximate  number  of  coins  struck,  the 
probable  lifetime  of  dies,  number  of  anvils  (work-stations),  and  the 
number  of  die  combinations.  Several  methods  have  been  proposed 
to  calculate  the  original  number  of  dies  from  die  link  statistics:  Brown,1 
Good,2  Guilbaud,3  Lyon,4  Carter  and  Moore,5 6  Carter,®  Mora  Mas,7  Miil- 

1 I.  D.  Brown,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Coinage  of  Elizabeth  I with  Special  Reference 
to  Her  Hammered  Silver,”  BXJ  28  (1955-57),  pp.  568-603;  “On  the  Use  of  Sta- 
tistics in  Numismatics,”  XCirc  77  (1969),  pp.  83—81 ; “Statistical  Methods  as  a Tool 
in  Numismatics,”  Cornucopiae  3 (1975),  pp.  33-44. 

2 I.  J.  Good,  “The  Population  Frequencies  of  Species  and  the  Estimation  of  Popu- 
lation Parameters,”  Biometrika  40  (1953),  pp.  237-64. 

3 G.  T.  Guilbaud,  “A  propos  de  l’estimation  du  nombre  des  coins,”  BSFN  29 
(1974),  pp.  625-34. 

4 C.  S.  S.  Lyon,  “The  Estimation  of  the  Number  of  Dies  Employed  in  a Coinage,” 

NCirc  73  (1965),  pp.  180-81;  “Consultation  in  Research,”  BNJ  35  (1966),  pp.  223- 
33. 

6 G.  F.  Carter  and  J.  W.  Moore,  “Calculation  of  the  Approximate  Number  of 
Dies  and  Die-Combinations  of  Ancient  Coins  from  Die-Link  Statistics,”  SCMB 
1980,  pp.  172-77,  212-14,  241-46. 

6 G.  F.  Carter,  “A  Graphical  Method  for  Calculating  the  Approximate  Total 
Number  of  Dies  from  Die-Link  Statistics  of  Ancient  Coins,”  in  Scientific  Studies  in 
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ler,8  Carcassonne,®  McGovern,10  and  Brunetti.11  Most  of  these  methods 
assume  that  all  dies  produced  the  same  number  of  coins  each;  however, 
this  assumption  is  known  to  be  false.  Three  methods  assume  variable  die 
lifetime12  and  are  preferable  because  it  is  well  known  that  die  lifetime 
varied  considerably. 

Lyon13  developed  one  of  the  early  methods  for  calculating  the  total 
number  of  dies,  and  Carter  extended  this  method  to  include  variable 
die  lifetime  by  using  a computer  to  simulate  die  link  statistics  using 
random  numbers.  In  this  computer  program,  written  by  J.  W.  Moore,14 
random  numbers  are  used  to  represent  dies  and  coins:  the  range  of 
random  numbers  represents  the  total  number  of  original  dies;  the  number 
of  random  numbers  represents  the  number  of  coins  in  the  study.  Groups 
of  different  sizes  of  random  numbers  are  established  to  represent  varia- 
ble die  lifetimes.  This  enables  one  to  choose  any  desired  distribution 
of  lifetimes  of  dies.  Previously  Carter  chose  an  empirical  die  lifetime 
distribution  that  provided  results  in  agreement  with  die  link  data  ob- 
tained from  Crepusius  denarii.16  These  denarii,  struck  in  82  B.C.,  have 
each  reverse  die  uniquely  identified  by  a Roman  numeral  from  1 to 


Numismatics , ed.  W.  A.  Oddy,  British  Museum  Occasional  Paper  18  (1980),  pp.  17- 
29,  where  the  “Lyon-Carter”  method  is  developed;  “Die-Link  Statistics  for  Cre- 
pusius Denarii  and  Calculations  of  the  Total  Number  of  Dies,”  Table  Ronde  Numis- 
matique  et  Statistique,  17-19  Sept.  1979,  Paris. 

7 F.  Mora  Mas,  “Estimation  du  nombre  de  coins  selon  les  repetitions  dans  une 
trouvaille  de  monnaics,”  Table  Ronde  Numismatique  et  Statistique,  17-19  Sept. 
1979,  Paris. 

8 J.  W.  Mtiller,  “Estimation  du  nombre  originel  de  coins,”  Table  Ronde  Numisma- 
tique et  Statistique,  17-19  Sept.  1979,  Paris. 

9 C.  Carcassonne,  “Tables  pour  1’estimation  par  la  methode  du  maximum  de  vrai- 
semblance  du  nombre  de  coins  de  droit  (ou  de  revers)  ayant  servi  k frapper  une 
emission,”  Table  Ronde  Numismatique  et  Statistique,  17-19  Sept.  1979,  Paris. 

10  W.  E.  McGovern,  “Missing  Die  Probabilities,  Expected  Die  Production  and  the 
Index  Figure,”  ANSXfN  25  (1980),  pp.  209-23. 

11  L.  Brunetti,  “Cber  eine  Formel  zur  Berechnung  der  ungef&hren  Stempel-Schlag- 
zahl,”  JNG  15  (1965),  pp.  65-74. 

12  Above,  nn.  5,  6,  and  8. 

13  Above,  n.  4. 

14  Above,  n.  5. 

15  Above,  n.  6,  “Graphical  Method.” 
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519.  Each  obverse  die  is  uniquely  identified  by  the  combination  of  a 
letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet  and  a group  symbol.  Although  Buttrey14 
and  Carter  (unpublished)  have  found  some  mistakes  by  the  mint  officials 
in  the  numbering  and  lettering  of  Crepusius  dies,  it  is  believed  that 
the  total  number  of  reverse  dies  is  about  510,  and  the  approximate 
number  of  observe  dies  is  479.  Therefore  the  Crepusius  issue  is  a good 
one  to  check  methods  for  calculating  original  numbers  of  dies  from  die 
link  statistics. 

The  present  work  involves  the  use  of  an  improved,  mathematically 
defined  distribution  for  die  lifetimes,  and  develops  a simple  equation 
for  calculating  the  original  number  of  dies.  This  equation  should  make 
the  method  easy  for  numismatists  to  use. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DIE  LIFETIMES 


Numerous  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  ancient  die  life- 
times varied  by  a large  factor  within  a given  issue.  In  almost  any  issue 
of  ancient  coins  some  dies  are  very  common,  whereas  a few  dies  are 
not  likely  to  be  represented  even  in  large  samples  of  coins.  A large 
number  of  coins  produced  from  a long-lived  die  usually  results  in  a dozen 
or  more  specimens  surviving  to  modern  times.  However,  a die  with  a 
short  lifetime  would  have  produced  relatively  few  coins  (probably  fewer 
than  3000  if  the  average  die  produced  about  15,000  coins),  and  conse- 
quently zero  to  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  coins  might  presently  exist 
in  all  the  world’s  collections. 

In  calculating  the  original  number  of  dies  Carter  at  first  used  a die 
lifetime  having  a Gaussian  distribution  (bell-shaped  curve).17  How- 
ever, this  distribution  underestimated  the  number  of  long-lived  dies 
because  of  the  shape  of  the  curve.  In  the  present  study  the  distribution 

-x/25 

is  a gamma  distribution  with  a = 2 and  = 25:  y = x e , where 

25* 


14  T.  V.  Buttrey,  "The  Denarii  of  P.  Crepusius  and  Roman  Republican  Mint 
Organization,”  A XSMX  21  (1976),  pp.  67-108. 

17  Above,  n.  5. 
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y is  the  fraction  of  dies  and  x is  the  die  lifetime  in  hours.18  This  distri- 
bution (Fig.  1,  compare  with  a bell-shaped  curve)  describes  a number  of 
natural  phenomena  such  as  the  length  of  life  of  industrial  equipment  and 
the  molecular  speeds  of  gas  molecules  at  a given  temperature.  When  dies 
failed  due  to  cracking,  their  lifetimes  would  best  be  represented  by  a 
gamma  distribution.  The  above  equation  gives  the  best  fit  obtained 
for  die  link  statistics  of  Crepusius  denarii.  However,  it  probably  is  not 
applicable  to  all  series  of  ancient  coins. 


Fig.  1 

Gamma  Distribution  of  Die  Lifetimes 

Percentage  of  Dies 


18  P.  G.  Hoel,  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics , 4th  ed.  (New  York,  1971), 
pp.  86-90. 
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SIMPLE  EQUATION  FOR  CALCULATING 
THE  ORIGINAL  NUMBER  OF  DIES 


C.  S.  S.  Lyon’s  equation  for  calculating  the  original  number  of  dies 

i • , ..  ..  , n . d (l-en^D).19  Lyon 

assuming  equal  coin  productivity  from  all  dies  is  - = 

n n 

D 


tabulated  d/n  as  a function  of  n/D  where  n is  the  number  of  coins  in  the 
study,  d is  the  number  of  known  (different)  dies  in  the  study,  and  D is 
the  calculated,  approximate  number  of  original  dies.  Because  of  the 
exponential  nature  of  this  equation,  the  curve  of  d/n  values  decreases 
non-linearly  with  increasing  n/D  values.  In  spite  of  several  attempts, 
the  writer  was  unable  to  derive  an  equation  for  the  “Lyon-Carter” 
method  that  is  based  on  variable  lifetimes  of  dies. 

When  n/D  is  plotted  as  a function  of  n/d,  the  curve  is  nearly  linear. 
In  fact,  it  asymptotically  approaches  the  straight  line  which  would 
occur  if  n/D  = n/d  (note  that  for  very  large  numbers  of  coins  in  a given 
issue,  D = d,  or  all  dies  are  known).  Fig.  2 shows  n/D  plotted  as  a 
function  of  n/d  using  points  obtained  from  the  computer:  ten  computer 
calculations  were  averaged  to  obtain  each  point  on  the  graph.  Note 
that  the  curve  is  very  nearly  a straight  line,  particularly  when  n is 
greater  than  2d.  The  dashed  curve  in  Fig.  2 is  a plot  of  the  equation 
used  by  Lyon  (see  above)  which  assumes  equal  productivity  of  coins 
from  all  dies.  Note  that  this  curve  reaches  the  asymptote  much  sooner 
than  the  curve  assuming  a gamma  distribution  for  die  lifetimes. 

When  the  above  distribution  was  used,  it  slightly  changed  the  cal- 
culated numbers  of  original  dies  compared  with  Carter’s  previous  re- 
sults. In  the  above  equation  the  constant,  (}  = 25,  was  chosen  so  that 
the  average  lifetime  of  dies  equals  50  hours,  which  is  believed  to  be  close 
to  the  average  lifetime  of  Crepusius  obverse  dies.  Using  the  gamma 
distribution,  Table  1 indicates  the  projected  distribution  of  die  life- 


19  Above,  n.  4. 
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times  by  percent.  For  instance  6.2%  of  the  dies  would  usually  have 
failed  within  the  first  10  hours  of  use,  assuming  an  average  lifetime  of 
50  hours  per  die.  Also  0.3%  of  the  dies  should  have  had  a lifetime  greater 
than  200  hours. 


Table  1.  Distribution  of  Die  Lifetimes  by  Percent 


Lifetime 

Percentage 

Cumulative 

Lifetime 

Percentage 

Cumulative 

Range , Hrs . 

of  Dies 

% of  Dies * 

Range , Hrs. 

of  Dies 

% of  Dies 

0-5 

1.8 

1.8 

105-10 

1.2 

93.4 

5-10 

4.4 

6.2 

110-15 

1.0 

94.4 

10-15 

6.0 

12.2 

115-20 

0.9 

95.2 

15-20 

6.9 

19.1 

120-25 

0.7 

96.0 

20-25 

7.3 

26.4 

125-30 

0.6 

96.6 

25-30 

7.3 

33.7 

130-35 

0.5 

97.1 

30-35 

7.1 

40.8 

135-40 

0.4 

97.6 

35-40 

6.7 

47.5 

140-45 

0.4 

97.9 

40-45 

6.2 

53.7 

145-50 

0.3 

98.3 

45-50 

5.7 

59.4 

150-55 

0.3 

98.5 

50-55 

5.1 

64.5 

155-60 

0.2 

98.8 

55-60 

4.6 

69.2 

160-65 

0.2 

99.0 

60-65 

4.1 

73.3 

165-70 

0.2 

99.1 

65-70 

3.6 

76.9 

170-75 

0.1 

99.3 

70-75 

3.2 

80.1 

175-80 

0.1 

99.4 

75-80 

2.8 

82.9 

180-85 

0.1 

99.5 

80-85 

2.4 

85.3 

185-90 

0.08 

99.6 

85-90 

2.1 

87.4 

190-95 

0.07 

99.6 

90-95 

1.8 

89.3 

195-200 

0.06 

99.7 

95-100 

1.6 

90.8 

200-2000 

0.30 

100.0 

100-105 

1.4 

92.2 

• “Cumulative  percentage  of  dies”  means  that  1.8%  of  all  dies  had  a lifetime  of 
5 hours  or  less,  6.2%  of  all  dies  had  a lifetime  of  10  hours  or  less,  etc.  All  numbers 
in  the  above  table  were  calculated  and  then  rounded  off;  slight  discrepancies  are 
due  to  rounding.  The  percentages  were  calculated  by  determining  the  appropriate 
area  underneath  the  curve  in  Fig.  1 by  using  calculus. 

Average,  or  mean,  lifetime  = 50.0  hours;  median  lifetime  = 42.0  hours  (half  of 
the  dies  lasted  less  than  42.0  hours);  maximum  number  of  dies  occur  at  a lifetime 
of  25  hours. 
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Fig.  2 

n/D  Plotted  as  a Function  of  n/d  Obtained  from  Computer  Simulation* 


No.  of  coins  / no.  of  different  dies,  n/d 


* The  dashed  curve  is  a plot  of  the  equation  used  by  Lyon  which  assumes  equal 
coin  productivity  from  all  dies.  The  lower  curve  is  the  plot  obtained  from  the  com- 
puter simulation. 


Because  the  line  of  n/D  versus  n/d  obtained  from  computer  simula- 
tion is  only  slightly  curved,  it  can  be  closely  approximated  by  three 
straight  lines.  Although  the  equation  for  the  curve  is  not  known20  the 
equations  for  the  three  straight  lines  may  be  easily  determined  from 
linear  regression  (“least  squares”).  The  three  equations  for  calculating 
D,  the  original  number  of  dies,  are  as  follows. 

20  This  equation  is  relatively  unimportant  because  it  would  be  much  more  difficult 
to  use  than  one  of  the  three  following  equations. 
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n-d 


(1) 

D 

1.214n  - 1.197d 

used  in  the  range  n < 2d; 

n-d 

(2) 

D = 

1.124n  - 1.016d 

used  in  the  range  n = 2 to  3d; 

n-d 

(3) 

D = 

1.069n  - 0.843d 

used  in  the  range  n > 3d; 

where  d = number  of  known  (different)  dies,  n = number  of  coins  in 
the  study. 

Previously  when  one  used  the  Lyon  or  Lyon-Carter  method  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a table  of  d/n  values  listed  as  a function  of  n/D  values. 
Interpolation  was  necessary  plus  a final  calculation,  dividing  n by  n/D 
to  obtain  D.  It  is  much  simpler  to  use  one  of  the  above  equations. 
If  several  or  many  calculations  for  D need  to  be  made,  it  is  convenient  to 
use  a programmable  calculator. 

Tables  2 and  3 illustrate  the  use  of  the  above  equations  to  calculate 
D using  data  obtained  for  Crepusius  denarii.  Excellent  agreement  wras 
obtained  with  estimates  made  by  Buttrey:21  479  obverse  dies  (Buttrey) 
versus  475  ± 10  calculated  from  equations  1,  2,  and  3.  There  are 
approximately  519  reverse  dies  (the  exact  number  is  unknown  due  to 
errors  of  omission  and  duplication  of  die  numbers),  whereas  the  calcu- 
lated number  of  obverse  dies  is  494  ±10.  Also  listed  in  the  tables  are 
standard  deviations  for  the  calculated  number  of  dies  using  Carter’s  em- 
pirical equation,  s = D\/D,  where  s is  the  standard  deviation,  D is  the 

n-1 

calculated  total  number  of  dies,  and  n is  the  number  of  coins  in  the 
study.22  In  all  cases  there  is  at  most  a very  small  difference  between 
the  number  of  dies  calculated  using  the  equation  and  the  number  found 
from  a table  of  d/n  versus  n/D  values.  The  standard  deviation  is  al- 
ways at  least  ten  times  this  difference  meaning  that  the  equations  give 
results  that  are  almost  identical  to  the  table  values,  and  these  results 
are  just  as  good  as  the  ones  obtained  from  the  table. 


21  Above,  n.  16. 

22  Unpublished,  mentioned  in  “Graphical  Method”  (above,  n.  6),  p.  20. 
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Table  2.  Calculation  of  Numbers  of  Obverse  of  Crepusius  Denariia 


No.  of 

Calculated 

No.  of 

Known 

No.  of  Dies , 

Probable 

Group  Number 

Symbol 

Coins , n 

Dies , d 

D ± Sb 

No.  of  Dies 

1 

None 

62 

20 

24.9  ± 2.0 

22 

2 

Thunderbolt 

61 

20 

25.0  ± 2.1 

22 

3 

Feather 

40 

14 

17.9  ± 1.9 

21 

4 

Wheat 

53 

17 

21.1  ± 1.9 

22 

5 

Grasshopper 

51 

16 

19.7  ± 1.8 

21 

6 

Grapes 

48 

19 

25.7  ± 2.8 

21 

7 

Ivy  Leaf 

61 

19 

23.4  ± 1.9 

21 

8 

Flower 

49 

16 

20.0  ± 1.9 

21 

9 

Thyrsus 

25 

5 

5.5  ± 0.5 

7 

10 

Bird 

63 

17 

20.0  ± 1.4 

21 

11 

Poppy 

61 

20 

25.0  ± 2.1 

24 

12 

Lizard 

53 

20 

26.4  ± 2.6 

21 

13 

Crescent 

50 

17 

21.5  ± 2.0 

21 

14 

Bidens 

24 

12 

18.6  ± 3.5 

21 

15 

Ear 

59 

17 

20.4  ± 1.6 

21 

16 

Star 

49 

17 

21.6  ± 2.1 

21 

17 

Branch 

33 

14 

19.6  ± 2.7 

21 

18 

Hooked  Staff 

31 

11 

14.1  ± 1.8 

15 

19 

Cornucopiae 

50 

20 

27.2  ± 2.9 

21 

20 

Altar 

16 

5 

6.2  ± 1.0 

7 

21 

Turtle 

32 

14 

20.0  ± 2.9 

21 

22 

Wing 

40 

16 

21.7  ± 2.6 

22 

23 

Shell 

25 

13 

20.8  ± 4.0 

21 

24 

Palm  Branch 

39 

14 

18.1  ± 2.0 

17 

484 

473° 

Total 

1075 

373 

475  ± 10 

• Using  the  equations  presented  in  this  paper. 
b S is  the  standard  deviation  calculated  from  S = D^y/D. 

n-1 

c T.  V.  Buttrey  gave  479  as  the  probable  number  of  obverse  dies. 
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Table  3.  Calculation  of  Numbers  of  Reverse  Dies  of  Crepusius  Denarii* 


Reverse 

Number 

Number 

Calculated 

Die 

of 

of  Known 

No.  of 

Probable 

Numbers b 

Coins , n 

Dies , d 

Dies , D ± Sc 

No.  of  Dies 

1-25 

79 

22 

26.1  ± 1.7 

26 

26-50 

54 

18 

22.6  ± 2.0 

25 

51-75 

59 

19 

23.6  ± 2.0 

25 

76-100 

70 

22 

27.1  ± 2.0 

25 

101-125 

79 

18 

20.3  ± 1.2 

< 25 

126-150 

42 

18 

25.4  ± 3.1 

25 

151-175 

71 

20 

23.8  ± 1.7 

25 

176-200 

68 

19 

22.6  ± 1.6 

25 

201-225 

58 

19 

23.8  ± 2.0 

27 

226-250 

60 

19 

23.5  ± 1.9 

26 

251-275 

34 

15 

21.5  ± 3.0 

25 

276-300 

41 

16 

21.5  ± 2.5 

25 

301-325 

50 

20 

27.2  ± 2.9 

27 

326-350 

44 

19 

26.9  ± 3.2 

25 

351-375 

40 

17 

23.8  ± 3.0 

25 

376-400 

48 

20 

27.7  ± 3.1 

28 

401-425 

39 

19 

29.0  ± 4.1 

25 

426-450 

45 

18 

24.4  ± 2.7 

25 

451-475 

44 

19 

26.9  ± 3.2 

25 

476-500 

35 

15 

21.1  ± 2.9 

25 

501-519 

22 

12 

20.0  ± 4.2 

19 

509 

< 519 

Total 

1082 

384 

494  ± 10 

* Using  the  equations  presented  in  this  paper. 

b The  dies  were  arbitrarily  separated  into  groups  of  25  to  enable  multiple  checks 
of  the  calculations. 

c S is  the  standard  deviation  calculated  from  S = D\/D. 

n-1 
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CONCLUSION 


A simple  equation  (or  equations)  now  enables  rapid  calculation  of  the 
total  number  of  dies  for  issues  of  ancient  coins  made  from  at  least  several 
dies.  A gamma  distribution  was  used  as  the  model  for  the  distribution 
of  die  lifetimes.  The  results  obtained  from  using  the  equations  are  in 
excellent  agreement  with  die  link  data  for  over  1000  Crepusius  denarii. 
However,  it  is  not  known  yet  whether  the  calculations  give  reasonable 
results  for  other  series  of  ancient  coins.  Obviously  it  is  important  to 
test  these  equations  using  die  link  statistics  for  other  series.  It  is  enti- 
rely possible  that  early  Greek  minting  procedures  were  so  different  from 
Roman  ones  that  other  equations  will  apply  to  Greek  series  of  coins. 


A NOTE  ON  CALCULATOR  PROGRAMMING*8 


It  is  possible  to  linearize  the  curve  of  Fig.  2 so  that  the  original  num- 
ber of  dies,  D,  can  be  calculated  from  a single  expression,  regardless 
of  the  range  of  number  of  coins,  n,  to  the  number  of  observed  dies,  d, 
with  results  equivalent  to  those  obtained  from  the  three  linear  regres- 
sion equations.  Thus,  the  need  to  decide  which  of  the  three  equations 
to  use  is  obviated  and  the  calculator  has  to  be  programmed  only  once 
for  all  groups  of  coins  studied. 

One  such  single  equation  is 

(4)  D = n/1.3584  (n/d)  0.9087-1.2801,  which  is  easily  solved  on  a hand 
calculator  for  values  from  D of  known  figures  for  n and  d.  An  inex- 
pensive hand  calculator  such  as  the  Texas  Instruments  TI-55  makes 
short  work  of  the  arithmetic.  For  this  calculator  the  program  is: 


28  Dr.  Dexter  C.  Seymour  was  one  of  the  ANS’s  reviewers  of  Dr.  Carter’s  article. 
In  his  enthusiasm  for  things  mathematical,  and  with  Dr.  Carter's  permission,  he 
developed  this  note.  The  two  equations  below,  (4)  and  (5),  were  developed  generally 
from  the  methods  of  D.  S.  Davis,  Nomography  and  Empirical  Equations,  2nd  ed. 
(New  York,  1962). 
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Memory  1:  reserved  Program:  Sto  1,  -4-  , Rcl  2,  =,  yx,  Rcl  3,  X, 
Memory  2:  value  of  “d”  Rcl  4,  Rcl  5,  =,  1/x,  X,  Rcl  1,  =,  2nd  R/S, 
Memory  3:  0.9087  2nd  Rst. 

Memory  4:  1.3584 
Memory  5:  1.2801 

Another  equation  which  can  be  used  with  equally  good  results  is 
(5)  D = n/22.52  tanh  (0.05522  n/d  + 0.1477)-4.421.  The  TI-55  program 
for  equation  (5)  is 

Memory  1:  reserved  Program:  Sto  1,  -4-  , Rcl  2,  X,  Rcl  3,  +,  Rcl 
Memory  2:  value  of  “d”  4,  =,  2nd  tanh,  X,  Rcl  5,  Rcl  6,  = , -4-  , 
Memory  3:  0.05522  Rcl  1,  =,  1/x,  2nd  R/S,  2nd  Rst. 

Memory  4:  0.1477 
Memory  5:  22.52 
Memory  6:  4.421 
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